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The  home-maker. 


Vol.  L 


OCTOBER,    1888. 


No.  I 


EDITORIAL 

FAMILIAR   TALK   OF   PEOPLE   AND   THINGS. 


SALUTATORY. 


N  lending  such  poor  serv- 
ice as  I  can  command 

to  the  sublime  work  of 
elevating   the  standard 

and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  American 
Homes,  I  am  nerved  by  the  consciousness 
that  my  constituency  is  largely  composed  of 
personal  friends.  Non-recognition  of  the 
truth  would  be  ingratitude,  not  humility. 

In  accepting  the  responsible  post  of  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  "  The  Home-maker,''  I  but 
seek  to  enter,  month  by  month,  households 
that  have  already  honored  me  with  their 
confidence,  hoping  to  draw  yet  nearer  to  me 
those  with  whom  I  have  long  been  in  sym- 
pathy. This  entrance  will  be  in  such  fa- 
miliar fashion  as  has  characterized  former 
visits,  and,  if  editor  and  author  are  forgotten 
in  the  fellow -worker  through 

"The  common  days, 
The  level  stretches,  white  with  dust.  " 


I  know  that  informality  and  plainness  of 
speech  will  be  forgiven. 

The  odor  and  heat  of  the  kitchen  will  not 
meet  us  upon  the  threshold  and  linger  in 
every  corner  of  the  Home  we  would  build. 
There  will  be  chambers  sanctified  by  study, 
restful  places  for  tired  fathers  and  mothers, 
workshop  for  the  boy,  and  studio  and  bou- 
doir for  the  girl;  a  well-appointed  nursery, 
and  (what  has  been  strangely  overlooked  in 
most  household  periodicals)  a  cheery,  com- 
fort-full nook  for  those  whose  outlook  is 
toward  the  sunsetting.  Cookery  and  all  man- 
ner of  handiwork  will  receive  a  full  share 
of  attention,  as  will  hygiene  and  domestic 
medical  practice. 

To  the  end  that  our  great  n"Mssion  may 
go  forward  pros])erously,  we  ask  the  cci- 
oy:)eration  of  home-dwellers,  and  of  those 
who  are  hoping,  in  the  fullness  of  time  and 
love,  to  build  nj)  and  enjoy  households  of 
their  own.  Marion  Harland. 


THE    HOME-MAKER. 


HOME-MAKING    AND   HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 

OME-MAKING  and 
House-keeping  are  not 
synonyms.     It  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  a  house  not 
wisely,  but  too  well.    If 
one  must  go  to  either  ex- 
treme, let  it  be  in  making 
home  too  comfortable.     Since  comfort  and 
cleanliness  are  inseparable,  that  last   sen- 
tence is  not  so  broad  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  ultra-particular  housewife  falls  almost 
certainly  into  selfish  bigotry  that  swallows 
up  thought  of  other  people's  taste  and  con- 
venience.    Recipes  and  methods  of  work, 
and  observance  of  times  and  seasons   are 
formulated  into  an  iron-clad  creed,  stamped 
as  "MV   WAY."     Intelligent  system    has   a 
reasonable  share  of  elasticity.     It  bends  to 
necessity,  even  to  expediency,  and  springs 
back  into   place  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved,    "my  way"  requires  a  dynamite 
blast  to  stir  it,  and  the  fragments  are  dan- 
gerous. 

For  House-keeper  and  Home-maker  the 
safest  maxim  is — "  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."  If  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  that  there  should  be  a 
place  for  everything,  that  every  misplaced 
thin^  is  dirt,  and  that  dirt  is  a  sin,  leads  to 
such  severity  of  home-rule  that  the  weary 
husband  is  turned  out-of-doors  to  smoke 
his  evening  cigar  in  the  street,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  not  a  comer  on  the  premises 
where  they  can  whittle  sticks,  cut  paper,  or 
make  mud-pies,  there  is  fault  in  the  law  or 
in  the  adminstration  of  it. 

One  may  be  proficient  in  plain  and  fancy 
cookery,  and  neglect  bed-chambers  and 
linen-closets,  or  be  a  dutiful  wife  and  a  non- 
sympathetic  mother.  Another  may  bestow 
all  needful  attention  upon  her  children's 
physical  well-being,  while  allowing  them  to 
read  bad  books  and  violate  grammatical 
rules.  A  husband  may  be  a  good  provider 
for  the  material  wants  of  his  family,  yet  be 
a  surly  boor ;  or  amiable  and  shiftless.     Each 


lapse,  or  offense  is  a  flaw  in  the  goodly  edi- 
fice of  Home-building.  To  be  durable,  it 
must  be  symmetrical,  and  each  member  of 
the  household  must  "  lend  a  hand."  Too 
often,  it  may  be  added,  the  workers  toil,  as 
did  Nehemiah's  helpers,  with  trowel  and 
with  sword,  ever  on  guard  against  selfishness 
and  besetting  humors. 

Whatever  contributes  to  another's  happi- 
ness or  mental  and  moral  growth,  is  a  worthy 
stone  laid  in  a  sure  place ;  whatever  drives 
away  a  smile  and  gives  a  frown  instead  hin- 
ders the  work.  Here,  if  ever,  is  felt  the 
potency  of  little  deeds,  the  strokes  light  and 
many  that  shape  and  polish. 

THE  MASCULINE   ELEMENT. 

MEN  are  what  their  homes  make  them, 
— or  what  their  homes  made  of  them 
in  infancy  and  youth.  That  women  make 
homes  has  been  sung  and  preached  until 
one  reads  with  hearty  satisfaction  Col.  Hig- 
ginson's  introduction  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered last  summer  at  the  Commencement  of 
a  girl's  college.  He  had  been  adjured, 
said  the  speaker,  not  to  talk  to  students 
and  alumnae  as  womtn,  but  as  human  beings ; 
to  leave  the  matter  of  Sex  in  Education  out 
of  sight  for  one  hour.  The  masculine 
element  is  as  essential  to  the  right  composi- 
tion of  the  home  as  lemon-juice  to  the 
sugar-and-water  of  sherbet.  The  household 
where  there  is  not  a  man's  hat  on  the  hall- 
rack  is  a  craft  minus  one  sidewheel.  The 
music  of  daily  life  without  the  heavier,  up- 
bearing timbre  of  a  base-voice,  is  like  the 
singing  of  canaries,  very  tuneful,  and  very 
thin. 

The  domestic  duties  of  him  who  stands 
in  the  place  ai pater-familias  are  not  fulfilled 
when  he  has  supplied  grist  to  the  mill.  His 
wife  may  be  the  nominal  captain.  He  is 
part-owner  and  first  mate.  If  she  be  the 
acknowledged  queen  of  the  realm,  he  is  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  Which  jumble 
of  metaphors,  done  into  straightforward 
English,  signifies  that  a  woman  cannot, 
single-handed,  make  a  perfect  Home.     It  is 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY   CONCERN. 
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a  joint-stock  concern  in  which  each  individ- 
ual of  the  household  has  a  share,  the  parents 
being  the  heaviest  owners  and  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Anything  else  is  a  loosely-coher- 
ing association  of  human  particles,  classed 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  under  one  name, 
and  held  together  by  habit  and  policy. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

ONE  may  be  able  to  write  charming  let- 
ters, tolerable  school  and  club-essays, 
and  rhymes  that  can  be  "  scanned,"  and  yet 
never  produce  an  article  worth  the  printing. 

Were  the  full  force  of  the  didacticism  ap- 
preciated by  every  aspirant  for  literary  fame 
— and  profit — the  reflux  of  misdirected  en- 
ergies into  other  channels  would  give  new 
impetus  to  mechanical  arts  and  domestic 
science. 

From  a  pile  of  communications  on  the 
editorial  desk  of  The  Home  Maker,  we 
select  three  at  random. 

No.  I  is — as  might  have  been  expected — 
a  "  poem,"  or  thus  named  by  the  author. 

"Have  been  writing  all  my  life" — says 
the  accompanying  note, — "  and  some  of  my 
effusions  have  been  published  in  our  town- 
papers,  but  have  receaved  no  compensation 
for  them,  altho'  much  praised  for  some.  If 
your  new  Magezine  can  find  a  nitche  in  The 
Poefs  Corner^  and  pay  for  the  enclosed 
poem,  would  be  highly  gratified.  Would 
also  like  a  tarif  of  prices  for  poetry,  likewise 
for  Prose." 

As  a  work  of  supererogation,  four  verses 
of  the  "  effusion  "  were  read.  The  reader 
of  this  column  must  content  himself  with 


one: 

Only  a  little  nameless  grave, 
But  it  I  tried  so  hard  to  save. 
Only  a  mossey  wayside  stone 
Standing  in  the  field  alone." 

Of  the  rest,  we  may  say  as  did  Jeffre)rs 
of  Wordsworth's  "  Betty  Foy  and  her  idiot 
boy  " — "  Worse  and  worse ! " 

No.  2  is  a  grammatical  "Tale  of  Two 
Lives."     The  characters  are  impossible  an* 


gels  and  incredible  devils ;  the  scene  is  laid 
in  England,  in  Spain  and  in  Italy.  The 
local  coloring  and  talk  throughout  are  Mid- 
dle-States-American. Of  incident  there  is 
no  lack.  We  have  one  seduction,  one  ab- 
duction, a  brace  of  murders,  and,  as  a  finale, 
a  suicide  in  a  stationary  washtub,  which  is 
furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets, 
and  (presumably)  with  a  shower-bath  at- 
tachment, in  "a  picturesque  but  painfully 
primitive  inn  in  the  little  mountain-town  of 
Terra  Vezza,  Italy." 

The  letter  enclosed  is,  like  the  MS.  story,  • 
neatly  and  even  gracefully  written.  The 
author's  father  died,  insolvent,  two  years 
ago,  and  this  poor  girl's  work  is  the  only 
support  of  an  invalid  mother  and  a  crippled 
brother.  She  "  cannot  see  why  she  should 
not  be  as  successful  in  literature  as  many 
who  have  earned  wealth  and  reputation  by 
their  pens.  Heavens  knows  that  few  are 
more  sorely-bestead  "  than  she.  Her  "  cor- 
respondents all  assure  her  that  her  letters 
are  brilliant,  and  her  extensive  reading 
should  furnish  material  in  inexhaustible  pro- 
fusion." 

The  writer  of  No.  3  has  "lately  married  a 
talented  young  physician,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  his  sex,  who  has  his  way  to  carve  in  the 
world."  The  young  couple  are  boarding 
and  the  wife  has  much  leisure  time.  With 
praiseworthy  ambition  to  "be  a  help  and 
not  a  hindrance  to  the  beloved  one  at  her 
side,"  she  has  "  turned  her  thoughts  to  the 
literary  firmament." 

"  I  am  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  the  heights  are  to  be 
scaled,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  at  school, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  English  com- 
position ;  am  passionately  fond  of  pen-play, 
and  can  adduce  credentials  of  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  should  you 
desire  testimonials  of  my  ability  to  become 
a  regular  salaried  correspondent  of  your 
valuable  periodical,  of  which  the  very  at- 
tractive prospectus  has  just  been  laid  on 
my  table  by  my  ever-thoughtful  husband, 
who  is  my  stimulative  confidante  in  what 
you  may  consider  a  project  unsurpassable 
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in  temerity,  yet  which  has  its  origin  in  wifely 
devotion  and  a  true  woman's  longing  to  do 
worthy  work  in  a  world  where  there  seem 
to  be  so  few  avenues  of  honorable  and 
lucrative  emptoyment  for  Our  Sex,  yet  in 
which  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  am  destined 
to  achieve  higher  things  than  the  petty 
drudgeries  that  some  women  deem  all-suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  longings  of  a  heaven- 
born  soul." 

With  what  breath  the  involutions  of  the 
last  paragraph  have  left  us,  we  cry  out 
against  the  irregular  practice  of  a  craft  for 
which  one  has  had  no  training.  The  "  cor- 
respondents," in  esse  and  in  posse^  who  be- 
seige  periodicals  with  such  applications  as 
those  here  given  at  greater  length  than  their 
importance  would  seem  to  warrant,  would 
be  angered  were  they  to  be  told  how  inevita- 
bly they  remind  the  recipients  of  a  funny 
anecdote  apropos  to  American  domestic 
service. 

Bridget — "just  three  weeks  in  the  Coun- 
try '' — ^applies  for  a  place. 

.  Madame  {^languidly),  I  told  the  Intelli- 
gence-Office people  to  send  me  a  cordon 
bleu.     I  suppose  you  are  one? 

Bridget  {w/w  has  heard  of  Father  Matt/tew 
and  Trades^  Unions).  Not  yit — ^jes'  to  say, 
mim !  But  Tm  quoite  willin'  to  jine  if  so 
be  it's  considered  in  th'  wages." 

Not  one  of  our  Representative  Trio  would 
think  of  offering  herself  as  "a  competent 
hand  "  to  dress-maker,  confectioner,  or  cor- 
set-manufacturer, if  she  had  never  cut  out 
and  fitted  a  gown,  or  made  French  candies, 
or  so  much  as  seen  a  pair  of  stays  fashioned. 
That  she  can  sew  neatly,  or  has  a  local 
reputation  for  gingerbread,  or  can  fit  new 
corset  steels  in  the  place  of  broken  ones, 
would  not  justify  her  in  asking  for  wages 
from  the  first  day  of  her  apprenticeshij). 
While  she  is  a  learner  she  would  rather  ex- 
pect to  pay  a  premium  for  instruction. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  noble 
art  was  Literature  so  essentially  a  profession 
as  now.  Except  where  genius  in  combina- 
tion with  education  bears  down  the  pre- 
liminary course,  excellence  in  this  line  is  not 


gained  without  much  practice  and  unfailing 
industry,  even  taking  for  granted  a  certain 
degree  of  talent.  Talent  for  composition, 
if  it  be  genuine,  will  find  fit  expression  in 
some  time  or  way.  To  him  who  has  it, 
writing  is  pure  joy.  The  pen  lifts  him  out 
of  himself  and  beyond  his  actual  environ- 
ment. He  makes  a  world,  and  dwells 
therein  with  delight  the  visible  world  cannot 
disturb  or  take  away.  He  who  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  the  ability  to  say  it,  rates 
moneyed  compensation  as  secondary  in 
value  to  the  ecstacy  of  creation,  the  rapture 
over  the  birth  of  his  brain-children.  He 
who  has  never  known  this  divine  delight 
will,  sooner  or  later,  sink  into  a  penny-a- 
liner — or,  adapting  the  term  to  modern 
usage, — a  cent-a-worder. 

The  true  artist  may  be  driven  to  the 
trade  of  hewing  and  splitting  pot-boilers, 
but  while  he  does  it,  he  despises  himself 
secretly  for  the  degradation  of  his  calling. 
"  Pen-play,"  as  our  young  wife  puts  it,  will 
never  arise  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession 
with  her,  so  long  as  her  main  object  is  to 
make  money  by  it.  If  she  and  the  clamor- 
ing horde  at  her  back  sincerely  desire  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  hardest-worked  fra- 
ternity among  the  toilers  of  civilization,  let 
them  go  to  school  to  patience  and  practice : 
learn  to  do  that  which  is  worth  money\  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  their  fellows  and 
the  public,  before  they  demand  money  in 
return  for  it. 

The  work  of  the  literary  tyro  is,  at  its 
best,  deficient  in  a  certain  "  knack  "  which 
only  diligent  practice  can  give.  It  is  as 
readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  trained 
author  as  the  sketch  of  the  amateur  who 
has  had  no  master,  from  the  firm,  free  pen- 
ciling of  the  draughtsman  who  knows  how 
to  give  value  to  each  line,  and  makes  not 
one  too  many. 

These  plain  truths  are  uttered  with  sad 
reluctance.  Denial  is  never  so  ungracious 
a  task  as  when  the  applicant  is  sincere, 
earnest  and  ignorant.  That  ignorance  so 
far  predominates  with  the  writers  of  hun- 
<lreds  of   MSS.  hopefully  prepared  for  pub- 
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lication.  that  they  "cannot  see  why  they 
should  not  do  it  as  well  as  rerf^nized 
authors,''  is  inexplicable  in  a  nation  of 
readers,  men  and  women,  whose  common 
sense  stands  by  them  in  all  other  things. 

Wilkie  Collins  describes  in  "The  Moon- 
stone" the  trick  of  the  Indian  jugglers  who 
poured  ink  into  the  jialm  uf  a  boy  and  bade 


him  tell  what  he  saw  there.  What  relief 
would  come  to  editorial  sym[>athies  and 
publishers"  patience,  what  vacuity  to  waste- 
paper  baskets,  if  the  real  friends  of  incapa- 
ble aspirants  could  borrow  the  necromancer's 
Irick.and  transform  the  inkstand  into  a  tnith- 
lelluig  mirror! 
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NGLISH  civilization,  of 
which  the  first  shoot  was 
set  in  Virginia  at  James- 
town in   1607,  followed 
the  course  of  the  James, 
— formerly     the     Pow- 
hatan    River  —  to  the 
head    of    navigation  at 
Richmond   with   marvellous   rapidity  when 
one  considers  the    age,    and  the  obstacles 
encountered  by  the  settlers.     So  fondly  did 
it  cling  to  the  banks  of  the  goodly  stream 
that  grants  of  estates  with  this  water-front. 
and  including  the  fertile  meadows  and  prime- 
val forests  rolling  back  for  miles  inland,  were 
in  eager  request  until  there  were  none  left  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  local  attachments 
of  the  colonists  in  this  favored  region  who 
called    their  lands   after  their  own  names, 
would  seem  to  have  been  transmitted  with 
homes  and  plantations.    Generation  has  suc- 
ceeded generation  of  what  are  known  in  the 
Mother  Country  as  "  landed  gentry,"  estates 
passing  from  father  to  son,  or— failing  male 
issue — to  daughters  and    nieces,   until  the 
names  and  styles  of  the  Randolphs  of  Tuck- 
ahoe  and  Presque  Isle,  the  Byrds  of  Wesl- 
over,  the  Harrisons  of  Berkeley  and  Bran- 
don, the  Carters  of  Shirley — came  to  have 


the  significance  of  bartmial  titles,  and  were 
woven  inextricably  into  the  checquered 
romance  we  call  The  History  of  Virginia. 
.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  this  series  of  papers, 
to  visit  with  the  reader  some  of  the  ances- 
tral homes  lying  along  the  noble  river  that 
was  tlie  <:olonists'  outlet  to  the  Old  World, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  past  history  of  such 
as  are  still  tenanted  by  descendants  of  the 
founders.  I  would  add  to  this,  modest  pen- 
pictures  of  each  place  as  it  appears  now  to 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
and  lingering  among  the  memorials  of  a  life 
that  is  fast  passing  away  in  the  rush  and 
push  of  iconoclastic  Progress. 

Lower  Brandon, — named  in  affectionate 
memory  of  Brandon,  Kngland, — is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  James  as  one  sails 
up  the  river  from  Norfolk,  and  is  distant 
about  ninety  miles  from  Richmond.  The 
original  grant  was  made  to  John  Martin. 
"  Martin's  Brandon"  is  still  the  title  of  the 
old  church  in  which  are  used  chalice  and 
paten  presented  by  Major  John  Westhrope. 
The  tomb  of  Elizabeth  Westhrope,  near  by, 
bears  the  date  1649,  The  font  is  lettered — 
"Martiii's  Bramiim  ParrisA,  1731." 

The  Brandon  plantation  passed  from 
John  Martin's  possession   to  the  estate  of 
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Lady  Frances  Ingleby,  and  a  deed  from 
her  conveyed  it,  in  turn,  to  Nathaniel  Harri- 
son of  Surrey  Co.,  Virginia.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Westover  MSS.  (to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer  further)  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  "His  Excellency  Alex'. 
Spotswood,  Governor  of  Virg^"  and  "Col". 
William  Robinson,  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Bui^"  of  Virg'."  The  three  were  de- 
puted to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Five 
Nations,  September,  172a.  Col.  Harrison  is 
therein  styled,  "  a  Member  of  His  Majestie's 
Council  of  Virg'." 

The  S.  E.  and  oldest  wing  of  the  manor- 
house  was  built  by  him  about  1712;  a  few 
years  later  he  erected  the  N.  W.  wing. 
These,  with  the  main  dwelling,  are  of  dark 
red  brick,  imported  from  England.  Benja- 
min Harrison,  his  son  and  heir,  was  a  room- 
mate of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  Williamsburg.  The  intimacy 
was  continued  in  later  years,  and  after  Mr. 
Jefferson's  return  from  France,  he  planned 
the  square  central  building  of  his  friend's 
residence.  One  suspects  that  the  proprie- 
tor's taste  may  have  modified  his  accom- 
plished associate's  designs,  when  we  com- 
pare the  inconvenient  incongruities  of 
Monticello  with  the  solid,  sensible  struc- 
ture before  us.  The  one  eccentricity  is  the 
ornament  on  the  fteak  of  the  roof — a  white 
conical  cap,  set  about  with  drooping,  pen- 
nate  leaves.  It  may  be  a  pine-apple  or  a 
pointed  variety  of  Dutch  cabbage. 

The   house   was   comparatively  modern 


when  Benedict  Arnold  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  James,  striking  right  and  left  with  the 
mad  zeal  of  a  newly-fledged  pervert.  He 
landed  at  Brandon,  destroyed  crops,  stock, 
poultry  and  fences,  allowed  his  men  to  use 
cows  as  targets,  and  was  guilty  of  other 
fantastic  atrocities,  the  traditions  of  which 
are  preserved  by  those  who  had  them  from 
the  lips  of  eye-witnesses.  At  a  subsequent 
date  of  the  Revolution  a  body  of  F.nglish 
troops  under  Gen.  PhiiHps  bivouacked  here 
en  route  for  Petersburg,  at  which  place  he 
died.     His  remains  lie  in  Blandford  Ceme- 

Various  modest  freeholds,  purchased  from 
small  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  were 
added  by  Nathaniel  Harrison  to  the  original 
Martin  grant,  until  the  plantation  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  on  the 
James.  Yellow  jasmine,  periwinkle,  and 
the  hardy  bulbs  known  to  our  grandmothers 
as  "  butter-and-eggs,"  are  still  found  in 
places  where  no  house  has  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury, brave  leal  mementoes  of  cottage  and 
farmstead  leveled  to  make  way  for  the 
growth  of  the  mighty  estate. 

Children  were  born,  grew  up  and  died  in 
the  shadow  of  the  spreading  roofs ;  accom- 
plished men  of  the  race  stood  before  coun- 
sellors and  kings,  served  state  and  nation, 
and  left  the  legacy  of  an  unsullied  name  to 
those  who  came  after  them.  Women,  fair 
and  virtuous,  presided  over  a  home  the  hos- 
pitality of  which  was  noteworthy  in  a  Stale 
renowned  for  good  cheer  and  social  graces. 
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Presidents  and  their  cabinets;  eminent 
statesmen  of  this  country ;  men  and  women 
of  rank  from  abroad :  neighbors,  friends  and 
strangers  found  a  royal  welcome  in  the  fine 
Old  Virginia  house.  The  rich  lands,  tilled 
by  laborers  whose  grandfathers  had  occupied 
the  comfortable  "  quarters  "  for  which  Bran- 
don was  celebrated,  produced  harvests  that 
added  yearly  to  the  master^s  wealth.  A 
neat  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  the 
services  of  a  regular  physician,  the  ministry 
of  a  salaried  chaplain — most  of  all,  the 
parental  care  of  the  owners — made  of  the 
family  and  farm-servants  a  body  of  con- 
tented and  happy  peasantry.  It  was  a 
golden  age  of  feudalism  upon  which  the 
cyclone  of  another  war  swooped  with  dead- 
lier effect  than  when  Arnold  directed  the 
destructive  forces. 

In  1863,  Mrs.  Isabella  Harrison,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  George  Evelyn  Harrison, 
late  proprietor  of  Brandon,  was  warned  by 
sagacious  advisers  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  remove  her  family,  with  such  valuables 
as  were  portable,  to  Richmond.  Reluctant 
to  leave  home  and  dependants,  she  delayed 
until  danger  of  invasion  was  imminent 
before  she  took  a  house  in  town  and  filled 
it  with  furniture,  pictures  and  other  effects 
sent  up  the  river  from  the  plantation.  There 
were  left  behind,  her  brother  Dr.  Ritchie — 
a  son  of  the  famous  "  Nestor  of  the  Virginia 
Press,"  Thomas  Ritchie  of  "7>4^  Enquirer ^^ 
— two  white  managers,  and  150  negroes, — 
field-hands  and  their  families — the  house- 
servants  having  accompanied  the  ladies  to 
Richmond. 

At  I  o'clock,  one  January  morning  in 
1864,  Dr.  Ritchie  was  awakened  by  a  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and,  answering  from  the 
window,  was  told  that  the  visitors  were 
Federal  oflicers.  Hastily  arraying  himself 
in  an  old  pair  of  hunting-trousers,  the  first 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  with  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  he  admitted  the  un- 
seasonable arrivals.  They  were  respectful, 
but  peremptory  in  their  assertion  that  he 
must  go  with  them  immediately  to  the  gun- 
boat moored  at  the  wharf.  That  he  was  a 
non-combatant,  and  simply  acting  here  as 
the  custodian  of  his  widowed  sister's  prop- 
erty: that  he  was  far  from  well  and  not  in 
suitable  garb  to  meet  strangers,  availed 
nothing  to  men  acting  under  orders.  He 
and  the  two  managers  were  hurried  down 
to  the  vessel  and  from  the  deck,  saw  the 
flames  of  burning  "quarters,"  barns,  hay- 
ricks, out-houses,  2,500  barrels  of  corn  and 
30,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  rolling  up  against  the 


black  heavens.  The  negroes  were  routed 
from  their  cabins,  the  women  wailing,  the 
men  paralyzed  with  terror — all  alike  per- 
suaded that  the  Day  of  Judgment  had  come 
— and  forced  on  board  the  transports.  In 
the  raw  cold  of  the  winter  morning,  they 
were  taken  down  to  Taylor's  Farm,  near 
Norfolk.  The  younger  men  were  enlisted 
in  the  army,  the  older  men  and  women  were 
set  to  work  on  the  farm.  Most  of  them  re- 
turned to  Brandon  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Ritchie  and  his  companions  were 
confined  in  a  cell  at  Fort  Monroe  with  sev- 
eral negroes,  until  the  news  of  his  arrest 
reached  Oen.  Butler,  who  gave  him  pleas- 
anter  quarters  and  offered  him  many  civil- 
ities. 

"  I  ask  only  for  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an 
envelope,  that  I  may  write  to  my  sister," 
was  Dr.  Ritchie's  reply  to  these  overtures. 

A  Baltimore  paper  printed  next  day  a 
.sensational  account  of  the  "Attack  upon 
Brandon,"  heading  it,  "A  Bloodless  Vic- 
tory." It  was  the  intention  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  expedition,  the  report 
further  stated,  to  return  and  complete  the 
work  of  demolition. 

This  article  was  read  that  morning  by 
Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Harrison's  sister  in  Wash- 
ington, whose  husband,  a  distinguished 
physician,  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  medical  ad- 
viser and  friend.  Newspaper  in  hand.  Dr. 
Stone  hastened  to  the  President,  and  laid 
the  case  before  him.  The  name  and  fame 
of  Thomas  Ritchie,  the  wheel-horse  of  the 
Old  Democratic  Party,  were  known  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  whom  humanity  always  stood 
ready  to  temper  justice. 

''That,  at  least,  they  shall  not  do!"  he 
said,  on  reading  the  threat  of  a  return  to 
Brandon,  and  instantly  telegraphed  orders 
to  Fort  Monroe  to  that  effect. 

Mrs.  Harrison  and  her  sister.  Miss  Ritchie, 
had  been  deterred  by  the  unfavorable  aspect 
of  the  weather  from  coming  down  the  river 
on  the  very  night  of  the  attack,  as  they  had 
planned  to  do,  and  thus  escaped  the  worst 
terrors  of  the  scene.  Arriving  two  days 
later,  they  found  that  the  troops  had  been 
withdrawn,  pursuant  to  the  President's  com- 
mand. They  had  made  the  most  of  their 
brief  season  of  occu])ation.  Not  a  habita- 
ble building  was  left  standing  except  the 
manor-house,  and  that  had  been  rifled  of 
all  the  mistress  left  in  it.  The  few  pictures 
which  were  too  bulky  to  be  removed  to 
town,  had  been  cut  from  the  frames  and 
carried  off.  Some  family-portraits  are  Still 
missing, — the  sadly  significant  note,  ^^  Taken 
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by  the  enemy  in  1864,"  recording  their  loss 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Brandon  Gallery. 
Every  window-pane  was  shattered.  Those 
inscribed  with  the  autographs  of  J.  K. 
Paulding,  John  Tyler,  Millard  Fillmore  and 
his  Cabinet  Secretaries,  Edward  Everett, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  not  spared.  The  wainscoat- 
ing  was  ripped  from  the  inner  walls;  the 
outer  shutters  were  riddled  and  hacVed, 
and,  in  aiming  at  the  quaint  nondescript 
ornament  on  the  roof,  the  marksmen  had 
battered  bricks  and  cement  into  holes  that 
remain  until  this  day. 

Comment  is  superfluous  on  this,  the  dark- 
est page  in  the  annals  of  a  house  that  should 
be  the  pride  of  intelligent  civilization. 

"  War  is  war!  "  says  our  own  brave  Sher- 
man, "  and  we  cannot  define  it.  War  is 
cruel,  and  we  cannot  refine  it."  Upon 
those  whose  political  rancor  and  greec 
brought  on  the  fratricidal  strife,  let  tht 
odium  rest  of  these  and  other  calamities 
which  a  united  people  is  anxious  to  forget. 

With  a  sigh  of  grateful  relief,  I  turn  to 
Brandon  as  I  saw  it  in  May  of  the  present 
year.  Lawn  and  gardens  separate  the  man- 
sion from  the  river.  Trees,  lopped  and 
shivered  by  bullets  and  sco  ched  by ,  fire, 
are  swathed  with  ivy;  honeysuckles  riot  in 
tropical  luxuriance  over  bole  and  bough, 
and  must  be  pruned  daily  lest  they  should 
strangle  rose-trees  that  were  then  full  of 
buds.  The  yellow  jasmine,  most  odorous  of 
its  tribe,  leaped  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees 
and  cast  abroad  streamers  laden  with  bloom : 
faint-purple  clusters  of  wistaria  hung  from 
wall  and  trellis  and  branch ;  a  golden  chain 
of  cowslips  bordered  the  walks;  glowing 
patches  of  tulips  nodded  saucy  heads  in  the 
river-breeze  that  drank  the  dew  from  their 
cups.  A  great  pecan-tree,  the  planting  of 
which,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
formally  recorded  in  the  plantation  year- 
book, towers  on  one  side  of  the  lawn,  and 
in  its  shadow  bloomed  a  bed  of  royal  purple 
iris,  the  roots  of  which  were  brought  from 
Washington's  birth-place.  Every  square 
has  its  story ;  alley  and  plot,  tree  and  shrub, 
are  beaded  with  hallowing  associations  as 
the  lush  grasses  were  strung  with  dew-pearls 
on  that  sweet-scented  May  morning. 

Standing  on  the  river-bank  facing  the 
house,  the  double-leaved  doors  of  which 
were  open,  front  and  back,  we  saw  it  framed 
in  a  vista  of  verdure,  and  looking  through 
and  beyond  the  central  hall,  caught  glimpses 
of  sward  that  was  a  field  of  cloth -of-gold 
with  butter-cups ;  masses  of  spring  foliage, 
tenderly-green,   mingled   with   wide   white- 


tented  dog-wood,  transplanted  into  a  "  pleas- 
aunce,"  which  is  cle/t  by  the  same  vista  run- 
ning on  unbroken  for  three  miles  until  the 
lines,  converging  with  distance,  are  lost  in 
the  forest.  There  are  7000  acres  in  the 
estate  as  at  present  bounded,  1800  of  which 
are  in  admirable  cultivation  under  the  skill- 
ful management  of  Major  Mann  Page,  Mrs. 
Harrison's  near  relative,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  her  household  for  twenty-one 
years.  Except  for  the  dents  of  bullets  in 
the  stanch  walls,  the  exterior  tells  nothing 
of  the  fiery  blast  and  rain  that  nearly  wrought 
ruin  to  the  whole  edifice.  Out-buildings 
and  enclosures  have  been  renewed,  peace 
and  promise  of  plenty  rejoice  on  every  side. 

The  house  has  a  front  elevation  of  210 
feet,  the  wings  being  joined  by  covered 
corridors  to  the  main  building,  projected  by 
the  architectural  President.  The  corridors 
are  a  single  story  in  height,  the  rest  of  the 
structure  is  two-storied.  Broad  porches, 
back  and  front,  give  entrance  to  the  hall, 
which  is  large  and  lightsome,  well-furnished 
with  book-shelves,  tables  and  chairs,  and 
hung  with  pictures,  a  favorite  lounging- 
place,  winter  and  summer,  with  inmates  and 
guests.  Like  all  the  old  mansions  on  the 
James,  Brandon  is  double-fronted.  The 
carriage-drive  leads  up  to  what  would  be 
called  the  back-door;  the  other  main  en- 
trance faces  the  river.  To  the  right,  as  we 
enter  the  hall  from  the  "  pleasaunce ''  and 
drive,  is  the  dining-room.  Buffets,  filled 
with  old  family-plate,  handsome  and  curi- 
ous, stand  on  either  side ;  the  vases  on  the 
mantel  were  used  at  the  Lafayette  banquet 
at  Richmond  in  1824;  on  the  wall  are  val- 
uable portraits. 

Conspicuous  among  these  last  is  one  of 
Daniel  Parke,  who,  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  1704,  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlboro'.  -He  is  named  in  the 
Duke's  dispatch  to  Queen  Anne  announcing 
the  victory  of  Blenheim,  as  "the  bearer. 
Col.  Parke,  who  will  give  her  an  account  of 
what  has  passed."  After  receiving  gracious 
audience  from  the  Queen,  he  made  so  bold 
as  to  ask  that  her  portrait  might  be  given 
to  him  instead  of  the  customary  bonus  of 
^'500.  It  was  sent  to  him  set  in  diamonds. 
He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  (W.  L)  in  1706,  and  was 
received  with  marked  favor  by  the  inhabit- 
ants on  his  arrival  at  Antigua.  His  popu- 
larity was,  however,  short-lived.  In  17 10, 
a  mob,  excited  to  frenzy  by  irregularities  in 
his  administration,  and  his  cruel,  arrogant 
temper,  surrounded  the  Government-House, 
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and  he  was  killed  in  the  tumult.  His  daugh- 
ter was  the  first  wife  of  Col.  William  Evelyn 
Byrd  of  Weslover,  and  the  ancestress  of  a 
long  line  of  prominent  Virginians,  whose 
employment  of  the  patronymic  "  Parke,"  as 
a  Christian  name,  indicates  their  descent. 

The  painting,  a  fine  one,  gives  us  a  three- 
quarter  length  likeness  of  a  man  in  superb 
court  costume,  standing,  hand  on  hip,  by  a 
table  on  which  are  heaped  several  rich 
medals  and  chains.  He  wears  the  Queen's 
miniature,  surrounded  with  brilliants ;  the 
figure  is  soldierly,  the  face  is  haughty,  and 
would  be  handsome  but  for  a  lurking  sinis- 
ter devil  in  the  dark  eyes  that  partially  ex- 
culpates the  populace  in  his  violent  taking- 
off. 

The  door  of  the  drawing-room  is  opposite 
that  of  the  dining-parlor,  the  hall  lying  be- 
tween. Both  apartments  have  the  full 
depth  of  the  house,  and  are  peopled  to  the 
thoughtful  guest  with  visions  from  a  Past 
beside  which  our  busy  To-day  seems  tame 
and  jejune  enough. 

Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  President, 
for  one  little  month,  of  these  United  States, 
spent  his  Sundays  at  Brandon  while  a 
school-boy  in  the  neighborhood.  Fillmore 
laughed  with  his  Cabinet  here  over  the 
memorial  of  his  farmer-boyhood  set  up  that 
day  in  the  harvest -field,  a  wheat -sheaf  bound 
dexterously  by  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Nation  and  long  preserved  on 
the  plantation. 

Another  incident  connected  with  Mr. 
Fillmore's  visit  to  Brandon  pleasingly  illus- 


trates the  oneness  of  interest  that  ex- 
isted between  employers  and  family 
servants.  George,  the  Brandon  cook, 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  his  class.  A 
master  of  his  craft,  stately  in  manner 
and  speech,  he  suffered  no  undue  hu- 
mility to  cloud  his  consciousness  of 
his  abilities.  A  family  festival  in 
honor  of  a  clan-anniversary,  had  filled 
the  old  house  with  guests  for  several 
days,  and  tested  the  abundant  larder 
to  what  seemed  to  be  its  utmost  pos- 
sibilities. On  the  very  day  that  saw 
the  departure  of  the  company,  a  com- 
munication was  received  by  Mrs.  Har- 
rison informing  her  that  the  Presi- 
dential party  might  be  expected  on  the 
morrow.  She  summoned  George  and 
imparted  the  startling  news. 

He  met  it  like  an  ebony  Gibraltar. 
"Very  well,  madam.     Your  orders 
shall  be  obeyed." 

"  But,  George!  can  we  be  ready  for 
them?  There  will  be  about  thirty  persons, 
including  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Cabinet." 

Gibraltar  relaxed  measurably.  The  lady's 
apprehensions  appealed  to  his  chivalric 
heart.     It  was  his  duty  to  allay  them, 

"  Very  true,  madam !  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  greatly  blessed  in  our 

The  dignity,  conceit  and  periphrastic 
modesty  of  the  rejoinder  put  it  upon  the 
fam'ly  records  at  once.  It  is  hardly  worth 
our  while  to  add  that  he  nobly  sustained 
the  sublime  vaunt.  Aladdin's  banquet  was 
not  more  deftly  produced,  and  could  not 
have  given  greater  satisfaction  to  the  par- 
takers thereof. 

The  present  chef  at  Brandon  is  a  grand- 
son of  this  Napoleon. 

Hither,  William  Foushee  Ritchie,  his 
father's  successor  in  the  proprietorship  and 
conduct  oi  The  Enquirer,  brought  the  beauti- 
ful woman  known  to  the  public  as  Anna  Cora 
Mowatt,  who  left  the  profession  in  which 
she  had  won  laurels  in  two  hemispheres,  for 
the  love  of  this  honorable  gentleman  and 
a  happy  life  in  their  Richmond  cottage. 
Brandon  was  a  loved  resort  with  his  wife. 
A  portrait,  which  although  a  tolerable  like- 
ness, conveys  to  one  who  never  saw  her  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  her  pure,  elevated 
loveliness,  is  here ;  an  exquisite  statuette  of 
Resignation,  that  once  adorned  her  cottage- 
parlor,  is  on  the  mantel. 

She  has  passed  out  of  sight,  and  her  noble 
husband,  and  the  gallant  procession  of  such 
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as  the  world  delighted  to  honor  that  talked, 
and  thought,  and  lived  in  this  stately  cham- 
ber. From  tarnished  frames,  impassive  faces 
look  down  on  us  as  once  on  them,  changing 
not  for  their  mirth,  or  for  our  sighing.  The 
silver  mirror  is  brought  out  and  turned  for 
us  that  once  flashed  a  sheet  of  light  for  this 
vanished  company  upon  portrait  after  por- 
trait. 

Upon  the  sweet,  pensive  visage  of  Eliza- 
beth Claypole,  registered  in  the  catalogue 
as  "  Lady  Betty  Cromwell," — only  daughter 
of  The  Protector.  Her  sitting  attitude  is 
languidly  graceful;  her  head  is  supported 
by  a  slim  hand,  her  arm  on  a  table.  Her 
gown  is  of  a  dim-blue,  with  flowing  sleeves, 
and  modestly  d^colleti. 

Upon  Jeannie  Deans's  Duke  of  Argyle, 
whose  mailed  corslet,  partially-visible  under 
his  coat,  hints  of  the  troublous  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

Upon  the  courtly  form  and  regular  features 
of  the  second  Col.  Byrd  of  Westover,  hang- 
ing next  to  his  daughter,  "  The  Fair  Evelyn," 
whose  dramatic  story  has  place  in  the  chron- 
icles of  Westover.  Both  pictures  were 
painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Upon  the  owl-like  eyes,  long  locks  and 
benign  expression  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
benignity,  so  premeditate  and  measured 
that  the  irreverent  beholder  is  reminded  of 
the  patriarchal  Casby  of  Little  Dorrit.  The 
portrait  was  taken  while  he  was  envoy  to 
France  and  presented  by  him  to  the  then 
master  of  Brandon. 

Upon  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
date  of  1 66 1,  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell  of 
the  same  year,  boon-companions  of. Col. 
Byrd  during  his  sojourn  in  England. 

Upon  Benjamin  West's  portrait  of  Col. 
Alston  of  South  Carolina. 

Upon  the  dark,  intellectual  face  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  who  married  Miss  Evelyn 
Byrd  of  Westover,  niece  of  the  Fair  Evelyn ; 
— and  a  half-score  of  other  pictured  notabilia^ 
at  the  hearing  of  whose  names,  we  look  sud- 
denly and  keenly  at  their  presentments. 

Mister  Walthoe,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  was  painted  in  his  broad-brimmed 
hat. 

"Set  me  among  your  dukes  and  earls 
with  my  hat  on  my  head,  to  signify  that  I 
am  a  true  Republican  who  will  uncover  to 
none  of  them,  and  I  will  give  you  the  finest 
diamond  ring  to  be  bought  in  America,"  he 
proposed  to  Col.  Byrd. 

"  Agreed  I "  said  the  witty  landholder, 
"  and  I  will  hang  it  over  the  door  to  show 
that  you  are  taking  leave  of  them." 


The  stubborn,  rubicund  face,  surmounted 
by  the  Republican  chapeau,  hangs  yet 
above  a  door  in  the  dining-room.  The 
central  diamond  of  the  cluster  that  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  the  protest,  is  worn  by  Miss 
Harrison,  only  daughter  of  the  venerated 
chdtelaine  who  shines  with  chastened  lustre, 
the  very  pearl  of  gracious  womanhood,  in 
the  antique  setting  of  Brandon. 

The  Westover  MS.  is  a  large  folio  bound 
in  parchment,  copied  in  a  clear,  clerkly 
hand  from  the  notes  of  Col.  Byrd  of  West- 
over,  the  chiefest  of  the  three  who  bore  the 
name  and  title.  The  first  part  is  entitled 
"  History  of  the  Dividing  Line,  and  Other 
Tracts.  From  the  papers  of  WUliam  Byrd 
of  Westover  in  Virginia  Esq." 

It  is  the  report  of  an  expedition  of  sur- 
veyors and  gentlemen  who  ran  the  Dividing 
Line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
m  1728-29,  and  is  full  of  delightful  read- 
ing, not  only  for  the  pictures  it  gives  of  men 
and  times  in  the  author's  day,  but  because 
of  the  racy  humor  of  the  narrative.  The 
second  part  has  the  caption — "A  Journey 
to  the  Land  of  Eden  and  Other  Tracts, 
Anno  1733."  A  third  paper, — "A  Progress 
to  the  Mines,  In  the  Year  1732," — is  per- 
haps the  most  entertaining  of  all. 

It  begins,  "  Sept.  18,  1732" — after  this 
wise : — 

"  For  the  Pleasure  of  the  good  Company 
of  Mrs.  Byrd,  and  her  little  Governor  my 
Son,  I  went  about  half-way  to  the  Falls  in 
the  Chariot.  There  we  halted,  not  far  from 
a  purling  Stream,  and  upon  the  Stump  of  a 
propagate  Oak,  picket  the  Bones  of  a  piece 
of  Roast  Beef.  By  the  Spirit  which  that 
gave  me,  I  was  the  better  able  to  part  with 
the  dear  Companions  of  my  Travels,  and  to 
perform  the  rest  of  my  Journey  on  Horse- 
back by  myself.  I  reached  Shaccoa's  before 
2  o'clock  and  crost  the  River  to  the  Mills. 
I  had  the  Grief  to  find  them  both  stand  as 
still  for  the  want  of  Water,  as  a  dead 
Woman's  Tongue  for  want  of  Breath." 

These  manuscripts  were  presented  by 
the  author's  daughter-in-law  to  "George 
Evelyn  Harrison,  the  son  of  her  daughter, 
Evelyn  Byrd,  who  had  married  Mr.  Benja- 
min Harrison  of  Brandon."  They  were  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wynne,  a  Rich- 
mond printer,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  that  city,  and  for  some  time  after  the  fire 
which  burned  up  the  printing  oflices,  Mrs. 
Harrison  feared  they  had  been  destroyed. 
They  were  found  in  Mr.  Wynne's  safe,  un- 
harmed, when  it  was  cool  enough  to  be 
opened. 
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Upper  Brandon,  originally  included  in 
the  Brandon  tract,  now  adjoins  that  which 
is  called,  in  contradistinction,  "  Lower 
Brandon,"  the  road  thither  winding  through 
teeming  fields  and  belts  of  forest-lands, 
and  often  along  the  river-edge.  The  house 
— a  fine  brick  building — was  erected  about 
sixty  years  ago,  by  William  Byrd  Harri- 
son, and  after  his  death,  was  bought  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Byrd  of  New  York  City. 
It  was  cruelly  damaged  by  Federal  troops 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  has  never  been 
restored  to  its  former  condition.  Major 
Charles  Shirley  Harrison,  who  has  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  estate,  occupies 
bachelors'  quarters  in  the  central  building. 
The  rest  of  the  spacious  mansion  echoes 


of  heartache  to  the  st  range  r-vi  si  tor :  wring 
from  the  soul  of  the  native-bom  Virginian 
a  lament  as  bitter  as  the  prophet's  moan 
that  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  his  people 
was  not  healed. 

Beyond  the  ruined  gardens  lie  woods  so 
picturesque  in  glade  and  greenery,  that  one 
blesses  anew  the  beneficent  ministration 
of  Nature,  and  the  loving  haste  with  which, 
in  this  climate,  she  repairs  the  waste  made 
of  these  and  other  "  pleasant  places." 

In  the  dining-room  hang  several  good 
pictures, — one  a  portrait  of  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Byrd,  another,  by  Vandyke,  of  Pope's 
Martha  Blount.  She  led  the  crook-backed 
poet  a  dance  with  her  tempers  and  caprices, 
but  she  does  not  look  the  termagant,  as  she 


mournfully  to  the  footsteps  of  the  chance 

guest :  the  hits  of  antique  furniture  left 
here  and  there  in  the  deserted  rooms  make 
the  eyes  of  the  would-be  collector  glisten 
with  greed  and  regret.  The  situation  is 
commanding:  the  grounds  still  retain  traces 
of  former  beauty,  A  covered  subterranean 
passage  connects  the  kitchen  in  the  right 
wing  with  the  empty  wine-cellar  and  the 
dining-room  above.  A  secret  staircase 
lormerly  wound  from  the  vaulted  passage 
to  the  upper  chambers,  but  it  was  torn  out 
by  the  soldiers,  leaving  a  gaping  well.  The 
other  wing  was  "  in  the  old  times  "  fitted  up 
as  bachelor's  chambers.  In  the  thought 
of  the  high-bred,  bearded  faces  (hat  once 
looked  from  the  windows,  the  laughter  and 
jest  thrown  back  by  walls  now  broken,  dis- 
<olored  and  dumb, — the  stillness  and  deso- 
lation of  the  closed  rooms  bring  dn 


queens  it  in  this  dismantled  room,  spaniel 
at  her  feet,  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  a 

harpsichord  in  the  background. 

Less  out  of  place  here  than  the  imperi- 
ous beauty  is  a  lacquered  Chinese  cabinet, 
black -and -gilt,  that  once  belonged  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  Syphers  would  barter  a  section 
of  his  immortal  soul  for  it. 

It  was  while  we  waited  in  the  porch  for 
our  carriage,  hearkening  to  the  "sweet  jar- 
goning  "  of  the  bird-vespers,  that  the  pretty 
anecdote  was  told  of  Mrs.  William  Harri- 
son's rejoinder  to  an  Flnglish  guest  who 
asked  to  see  the  aviary  from  which  came 
the  warbhng  that  ])oured  into  his  windows 
from  dawn  to  sunrise.  Leading  him  to  the 
back-door,  she  opened  it,  and  pointed  to 
the  grove  beyond. 

"  It  is  there !  "  sne  answered,  merrily. 

Parting  at  the  gate  with  the  courtly  cav- 
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alier  who  had  guided  us  througli  the 
lovely  bit  of  woodland  outlying  the 
grounds,  we  drove  in  the  sunset  calm 
back  to  Lower  Brandon,  arriving 
just  in  season  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Of  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  do- 
mestic life  within  the  ancient  walls, 
I  may  not  speak  here.  But  the  story 
of  house  and  estate  belongs  to  a 
country  that  should  cherish  jealously 
the  record  of  the  few  families  and 
residences  which  have  withstood  the 
wash  of  Time  and  Change,  ^^encies 
that  relegate  the  fair  fashion  of 
growing  old  gracefully  to  a  place 
among  the  lost  arts. 

Motion  Harland. 
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NN  TARBOX!  wlio's 
that  goin'  down  street 
with  Sary  Parsons? " 

Ann  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  peered  out. 
I  Her  grey  eyes  were 
keen  and  bright:  she 
knew  everybody  in 
Winston :  but  even  old  Mrs.  Dean,  unable 
to  hurry  from  her  chair,  could  see  Sarah 
Parsons  across  the  street.  Her  tall  angu- 
lar figure  with  a  certain  awkward  grace 
about  it,  since  it  was  free  from  fashionable 
bonds  and  trammels:  her  gentle  dark  face; 
her  only  Sunday  dress,  a  lavender  gown 
of  some  soft  woollen  material,  her  little 
white  straw  bonnet  without  flower  or  feath 
er,  made  her  a  sufficiently  distinct  per- 
sonage: and  though  ''Mis'  Hean"  was  slog- 


an d  precarious  in  her  motions  from  a 
"  shockanum  palsy "  that  she  had  experi- 
enced, she  had  no  need,  even  at  that  dis- 
tance, to  ask  if  that  was  her  neighbor's 
daughter.  But  who  was  the  man  liestde 
her? 

"I  declare  I  don' know!"  said  Ann  Tarbox. 
"  Tisn't  nobody  I  ever  see  before.  Looks 
some  like  Squire  Crane  down  to  Tiswell. 
Well!  can  I  b'lieve  my  eyes?  1  dono  but 
'tis  him.  Mis'  Dean,  after  all  Sure  as  you 
live,  'tis!  He  kind-er  turned  round  this  way 
and  I  see  his  nose.  I  know  the  Crane  nose 
as  f(ir  as  I  can  see  it." 

"  What  under  the  canopy  is  'Sias  Crane  a 
doin'  here?''  croaked  Mrs.  Dean. 

"How  should  I  know?  mabbe  you'd  like 
to  hev  me  step  a<;rost  (he  road  and  iiin- 
ipiire!"  answered  .Ann,  with  quiet  s 
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"  Sho!  jest  as  if!  But  'tis  queer/' 
"  I  dono  as  'tis.  'Sias  Crane's  wife's  b'en 
dead  this  five  year:  'n  died  three  months 
after  they  was  married,  besides.  He's  kep' 
up  consider'ble  well  for  a  man.  I  should 
ha'  thought  he'd  looked  out  for  his  second 
quite  a  while  ago." 

"He  could't  do  no  better  than  to  get 
Sary,"  said  Mrs.  Dean,  plaintively. 

"  Question  is  couldn't  she  do  better?  I'm 
for  lookin'  at  it  from  that  p'int  o'  view.  Most 
any  woman's  good  enough  for  an  everage 
man;  but  the'  ain't  but  few  men  good 
enough  for  Sary  Parsons." 

"  Why  Ann  Tarbox !  how  you  talk !  Squire 
Crane  is  counted  one  of  the  best  of  Tiswell 
folks.  He's  greatly  looked  up  to:  pretty 
nigh  runs  the  cHurch.  I've  heard  Priest 
Peck  say  he  was  one  o'  the  pillars  on't; 
he's  got  means  too,  and  he  is  a  real  per- 
sonable man.  Sary  '11  do  surprising  well  if 
she  gets  him." 

"  I  dono  that.  I  never  could  quite  and 
altogether  fellowship  'Sias  Crane:  he's  too 
softly  for  me :  them  slick  folks  is  apt  to  be 
rough  inside.  I  know  folks  ain't  all  out- 
side ;  if  they  was,  you  could  get  along  pretty 
spry." 

"  Well,  I  think  he's  a  respectable  well  to- 
do  man,  in  good  and  reg'lar  standin'  and 
Sary  won't  do  no  better  than  to  get  him  if 
she  can.  She  a'nt  over'n  above  young,  and 
she's  growin'  older  every  day,  and  menfolks 
are  skqrce." 

"  Well,  that's  your  idee.  I  can  see  through 
a  mill-stun  as  well  as  the  next  one, — ^when 
there's  a  hole  in't:  and  I  tell  you  'Sias 
Crane  won't  wash.  He's  what  I  call  a 
street  angel, — ain't  dyed  in  the  wool,  ain't 
•  wove  both  sides  alike,  and  ef  Sary  marries 
him  she'll  mistake  it." 

"  You  nor  nobody  else  won't  never  know 
it  from  her,"  retorted  Mrs.  Dean  dryly. 

"  I  know  it ;  she's  proud  and  pious  too, 
and  she'd  bite  her  tongue  off  before  she'd 
sputter.  My  senses  !  if  I'd  took  up  with  a 
man  like  that  I'd  have  made  *the  woods 
an'  hills  resound,'  as  the  hymn-books  say, 
with  all  he  done  and  didn't  do.  Fd  make 
a  business  of  it;  a  woman  hasn't  got  no 
other  way  to  defend  herself;  and  men 
don't  like  to  hev  outside  folks  know  the 
worst  of  'em." 

"  Nyther  do  women  as  I  know  of." 

"  I  s'pose  not;  but  I  think  men  mind  it 
the  most;  and  I  tell  ye  the'  aint  one  of 
'em  should  brow-beat  and  stomp  on  me 
without  hearin'  from  it  ! " 


"  Some  poor  cretur'  has  escap>ed  a  great 
mercy  by  not  marryin'  of  ye  !  " 

"  I  presume  likely,"  answered  Ann  with 
an  honest  laugh,  as  she  shouldered  her 
broom  and  slammed  the  kitchen  door  to. 

Meantime  Squire  Crane  and  Sarah  Par- 
sons walked  on  down  the  village  street 
towards  her  grandmother's  house.  Sarah 
had  accepted  Osias  Crane's  offer  two  or 
three  days  before,  and  this  promenade  a 
deux  was  a  sort  of  announcement.  Squire 
Crane  had  been  very  careful  in  conducting 
his  courtship,  so  that  it  was  a  surprise  to 
every  one  in  Winston  when  it  was  found 
out.  Sarah's  face  to-day  was  serious,  and 
the  sparkle  of  her  eye  had  changed  into  a 
shy  gleam ;  her  mobile  lips  were  still  and  a 
little  pensive ;  she  was  shaken  slightly  from 
her  usual  self-possession ;  but  she  contrived 
to  keep  up  a  proper  and  impersonal  sort 
of  conversation  as  she  walked  by  Squire 
Crane's  side;,  and  a  little  additional  dignity 
seemed  to  encompass  her. 

Squire  Crane  himself  was  fluent  enough ; 
he  talked  about  the  crops,  the  coming  elec- 
tion, the  state  of  religion  in  Tiswell  and 
Winston;  not  a  bit  of  sentiment,  no  sus- 
picion of  love-making.  He  was  a  tall,  lank 
man,  with  a  smooth,  plausible  face,  rather 
full,  grey  eyes  that  looked  at  nothing  and 
nobody  in  particular,  and  a  very  suave, 
even  oily,  manner. 

Sarah  knew  very  little  about  him  and 
was  not  at  all  in  love  with  him.  She  had 
been  brought  up  since  her  early  loss  of  both 
parents  by  her  grandmother,  a  prim,  mel- 
ancholy old  woman  of  the  real  New  Eng- 
land type.  Devoted  to  Sarah's  good  and 
loving  her  as  much  as  she  dared  to  love  any 
earthly  thing,  she  had  trained  her  up  like 
a  flower  in  a  cellar;  she  was  shy,  modest, 
unselfish,  and  sweet  tempered ;  but  as  un- 
used to  the  ways  of  the  world  as  a  wood- 
thrush.  Love  was  a  subject  as  forbidden 
in  that  atmosphere  as  profanity;  novels 
were  not  thought  of;  Mrs.  Parsons  would 
as  soon  have  let  Sarah  smoke  a  pipe  as 
read  a  love-story ;  she  was  brought  up  on 
the  Bible,  Watts's  hymns,  certain  old  theo- 
logical treatises,  the  weekly  religious  paper ; 
and  Thomson's  Seasons,  Young's  Night 
Thoughts, '  and  Blair's  Grave  were  all  the 
poetry  she  knew.  Only  in  a  lonely  tiny  ham- 
let like  Winston,  set  deep  in  the  Vermont 
hills,  could  such  a  training  have  been  pos- 
sible ;  but  her  grandmother  meant  to  keep 
her  child  unspotted  from  the  world ;  and 
denied  herself  even  the  expression  of  her 
own  deep  affection  for  Sarah  lest  she  should 
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make  an  idol  of  her  and  dethrone  thereby 
the  God  she  worshipped. 

But  for  the  inevitable  fact  that  Mrs.  Par- 
sons was  now  a  very  old  woman,  in  fact 
over  oighty,  and  conscious  that  her  powers 
were  failing,  and  Sarah  would  soon  be 
homeless,  Squire  Crane  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  visit  in  that  house.  He 
came  there  first  on  some  business  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Parsons's  pension,  as  her  husband 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  first  wars  of  the 
century  and  fallen  in  his  earliest  battle.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Crane  met  Sarah,  and  her 
unusual  loveliness  stirred  his  cold  heart  to 
a  certain  interest ;  when  he  came  again  the 
impression  deepened.  Her  face  was  full  of 
repressed  feeling;  even  passion  seemed  to 
him  asleep  in  those  dark  eyes  that  drooped 
beneath  his  gaze.  He  knew,  too,  that  Mrs. 
Parsons  owned  a  valuable  farm  and  had 
money  in  the  Tiswell  Bank.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  this  beautiful  woman  in 
his  home,  and  it  would  also  be  a  prudent 
match ;  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  thing 
should  be.  Grandmother  Parsons's  eyes 
were  keen;  and  deeply  as  she  loved  and 
should  miss  Sarah  she  was  too  good  a 
woman,  under  all  her  stiflF  and  undemon- 
strative manners,  to  set  her  own  good  or 
comfort  in  the  way  of  her  child*s.  She  had 
herself  married  with  the  calmest  ideas  of 
the  step  she  was  taking,  and  when  her  only 
child  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Lucia 
Sears,  Sarah's  mother,  old  Mrs.  Parsons  had 
been  shocked  if  not  disgusted  at  the  mad- 
ness Sam  had  given  way  to  in  marrying  a 
poor  carpenter's  daughter  instead  of  some 
young  woman  with  "  means ; "  nor  had  she 
ever  approved  of  Sam's  headlong  devotion 
to  his  lovely  young  wife,  or  Lucia's  adora- 
tion of  her  husband.  She  thought  both  im- 
proper as  well  as  wrong;  and  when  Sam 
died  just  after  his  baby  was  bom,  killed 
suddenly  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  and  Lucia 
wept  her  life  out  in  a  few  short  weeks  there- 
after, Grandmother  Parsons  firmly  resolved 
that  the  baby  whom  she  took  to  herself 
should  be  brought  up  to  avoid  such  sinful 
follies  as  love  and  despair. 

"I  some  think,  Parson  Backus,"  she 
said  to  the  condoling  divine  who  visited 
her  after  the  two  funerals  were  over,  "  that 
this  b'reavement  is  a  judgment  too.  Sam 
and  Lucia  made  idles  of  each  other  the 
hull  time.  She  made  as  though  the  sun  riz 
and  set  in  Sam's  face ;  and  he  thought  she 
was  more  'n  mortal;  an'  you  know  that 
won't  do,  no!  't  won't  do!  We're  forbid 
to  make  idles,  in  Scripter." 
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She  took  Sarah  very  young,  and  had 
repressed  and  stifled  her  womanly  nature 
most  successfully.  At  times  a  gleam  in  the 
dark  eyes  that  were  so  like  her  mother's 
startled  the  grandmother,  but  only  startled 
her.  Sarah  grew  up  with  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  a  deep  resolution  to  do  the  thing  she 
ought  to  do  at  all  costs.  A  thorough,  iron- 
clad, steel-clamped,  ingrained  New  England 
conscience  is  as  good  as  fetters  and  hand- 
cuflFs ;  and  Sarah's  conscience  was  both  her 
prison  and  her  jailor. 

Her  grandmother  advised  her  to  accept 
Squire  Crane,  and  the  girl  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  what  love,  or  marriage,  or  life 
meant,  laid  her  cold  hand  in  his  and  prom- 
ised before  God  to  be  his  loving  and 
obedient  wife  with  no  more  knowledge  of 
what  those  promises  meant  than  if  the  vows 
had  been  read  to  her  in  Sanscrit. 

She  did  not  even  shed  a  tear  at  leaving 
her  grandmother,  nor  did  Mrs.  Parsons  ex- 
pect anything  oif  the  sort.  If  both  hearts 
ached  they  concealed  the  pain  and  made 
no  sign. 

In  that  first  year  of  wedded  life  at  Tis- 
well a  tender-hearted,  considerate,  good 
man  might  have  awakened  Sarah's  soul  into 
a  life-long  and  devoted  love  for  him ;  but 
Osias  Crane  did  riot  do  it.  Sarah,  aroused 
from  the  ignorance  of  her  impassive  girl- 
hood by  the  cruel  passion  and  greedy  sel- 
fishness of  a  man  she  hardly  felt  acquainted 
with,  found  that  she  needed  all  her  sense 
of  duty  to  endure  the  situation.  She  went 
to  church  with  her  husband,  heard  him 
pray  and  exhort ;  saw  the  best  people  in 
Tiswell  shake  hands  with  him,  the  minister 
consult  him  on  affairs  of  the  church ;  peo- 
ple smile  and  bow  on  either  hand  as  they 
passed  through  the  congregation.  When  she 
found  herself  alone  with  him  he  was  silent, 
stem,  or  else  fiercely  demonstrative,  and 
she  shuddered  at  the  doubts  that  stole  over 
her  about  his  real  character.  Was  she  to 
blame  for  almost  loathing  this  man  whom 
people  outside  seemed  so  to  trust  and 
respect  ? 

"  I  want  to  have  you  attend  the  sewin' 
society,  Sarah,"  he  said,  one  day.  "  I  will 
come  after  you ;  but  it  don't  look  well  for 
you  not  to  go  to  it.  I  want  you  should  be 
friendly  with  the  women  here." 

Sarah's  lips  opened  and  then  closed ;  she 
hated  these  sewing-meetings;  she  was  shy, 
and  a  stranger,  and  the  women  were  so  in- 
quisitive. 

"  You  needn't  speak  a  word  against  it," 
said  the  ^  Squire.     **  I  want  you  to  go,  and 
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go  you  will.  I  won't  have  it  said  that  I 
keep  you  to  home  all  the  time." 

So  Sarah  went;  and  when  the  tea  was 
over,  the  quilt  rolled  and  put  away,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  said  with  a  smile,  "Now  the 
men-folks  will  happen  in,"  the  first  to  enter 
was  Squire  Crane.  How  he  bowed  and 
smiled  !  How  he  shook  hands  with  and 
beamed  on  all  the  ladies  of  the  congrega- 
tion !  He  had  a  jest  or  a  laugh  for  every  one, 
even  the  oldest ;  popularity  was  his  foible. 

"  Well  Mis*  Crane,  you  hev'  got  a  most 
an  excellent  husband,"  said  good  Mrs. 
Parker  to  Sarah,  who  sat  looking  on  in 
dumb  surprise. 

"  The'  isn't  a  man  in  Tiswell  that  is  so 
much  thought  of  as  Squire  Crane.  He's  a 
reg'lar  pillar  of  the  church  here." 

Mrs.  Parker  was  nearer  right  than  she 
knew.  Church  pillars  are  generally  made  of 
stone,  or  are  wooden  shams.  At  best  the 
phrase  is  an  unfortunate  simile. 

Sarah  had  been  accustomed  to  a  liberal,  if 
careful  house-keeping,  but  never  to  the 
close  economy  of  the  present  household. 
A  young  girl  at  low  wages  was  all  the  do- 
mestic help  allowed  her ;  she  had  to  do  her 
own  cooking ;  "  Lowisy  "  only  did  the  heavy 
drudgery;  but  this  she  would  not  have 
minded  had  there  been  material  enough; 
she  was  stinted  on  every  hand.  The  Squire 
gave  large  sums  to  all  sorts  of  "  causes " 
where  he  could  subscribe  his  name;  but 
there  were  times  when  there  was  barely 
enough  to  eat  on  his  table,  and  of  that  he 
took  the  lion's  share. 

"  Don't  set  the  sauce  onto  the  tea-table, 
Sarah ;  new  bread  is  a  plenty  when  we  have 
cheese.  Lowisy  is  a  wasteful  eater;  we 
must  not  feed  our  poor  perishing  bodies  too 

high." 

And  half  the  butter  was  transferred  to 
his  own  plate,  with  two-thirds  of  the  sliced 
cheese. 

The  next  day  at  dinner-time  a  collector 
happened  to  call  with  a  subscription  book 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  Osias  Crane  wrote 
himself  down  for  a  hundred  dollars. 

Sarah  had  need  of  a  little  money  now  to 
ipake  provision  for  another  inmate  whose 
arrival  gave  her  at  once  dread  and  delight 
in  anticipation.  Very  shyly  she  made  known 
her  need. 

"Why,  why!"  growled  the  Squire,  "I 
can't  spare  so  much;  can't  you  cut  up  your 
old  things  for  it?" 

"No,  I  cannot,"  said  Sarah  indignantly. 
"  I  must  buy  some  materials.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  have  them  made." 


"Well!  I  should  think  not,"  he  replied, 
with  a  cold  sneer.  "  If  we've  got  to  have 
another  mouth  to  feed,  you'd  better  be  sav- 
ing.    I  ain't  made  of  money," 

Not  one  word  of  aflFection  or  sympathy 
or  pleasure  in  the  prospect  passed  his  lips. 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  in  the  agony  of  un- 
welcome motherhood  Sarah  prayed  for 
death?  or  that  the  Squire's  first-bom  son 
all  through  its  infancy  screamed  and  kicked 
at  the  sound  of  his  father's  voice? 

Yet  the  Squire's  smooth  countenance 
beamed  as  he  was  congratulated  on  the 
street  by  friends  and  neighbors ;  he  expressed 
the  most  tender  anxiety  about  his  wife's 
recovery,  and  spoke  of  his  boy  with  well- 
assumed  pride  and  pleasure. 

"  Keep  that  brat  out  of  my  way !  "  he  said 
to  Lowisy,  who,  proud  to  be  trusted  with 
the  baby,  brought  it  into  the  sitting-room 
while  the  nurse  set  the  sick-chamber  in 
order.  The  girl  retreated  in  terror,  and 
never  again  did  she  bring  the  child  before 
his  father's  face. 

Sarah  went  home  to  Winston  as  soon  as 
her  baby  was  old  enough,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  her  grandmother.  She  was  weak 
and  listless:  she  could  not  attend  to  the 
dairy  or  the  kitchen:  the  doctor  said  she 
must  have  change,  and  it  was  easier  and 
cheaper  to  send  her  to  her  old  home  than 
anywhere  else. 

How  good  it  was  -to  be  free  from  her 
husband's  presence!  what  a  rest  to  be  at 
her  real  home  again ! 

"  Oh  grandmother!  "  she  said  with  a  sob, 
as  she  fell  into  the  old  easy-chair  by  the 
kitchen  fire, "  I  am  so  glad  to  come  home !" 

Grandmother  Parsons  looked  at  her  with 
dim  eyes.  Was  this  wan,  melancholy  crea- 
ture the  bride  of  a  year  ago?  the  proud 
young  mother? 

Sarah  did  not  seem  to  care  even  for  her 
baby.  She  seemed  like  some  hunted  crea- 
ture that  had  reached  its  lair  and  lain  down 
panting  and  outworn,  to  rest, — or  to  die. 

But  life  is  strong  in  the  young;  Sarah's 
smooth  outlines  returned  with  peace  and 
plenty:  never  had  her  grandmother  been 
so  kind,  so  tender  to  her,  and  it  made  her 
heart  revive  within  her  to  feel  herself  loved 
and  cherished.  In  the  courage  of  this  new 
affection  she  told  her  secret  soul  out  to  the 
only  mother  she  had  ever  known,  partly  for 
relief,  partly  for  counsel. 

"Grandmother!  what  shall  I  do?  I  can- 
not, oh  I  cannot  bear  to  go  back  to  Mr. 
Crane.     I  can't!  may  I  stay  here?" 

"  Why,  Sary,"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
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woman.  "  I  sure  thought  you  had  the  best 
of  husbands.  Why!  don't  you  have  what 
you  need?  Is  he  near  about  vittles  and 
such  things?" 

"  Oh,  grannny,  I  would  not  mind  that!  I 
could  live  on  potatoes  and  milk  if  he  was 
anyway  kind  or  pleasant  about  it.  He  is 
near;  but  I  don*t  want  many  things:  Fve 
got  my  wedding  clothes  good  yet :  but  he 
grudges  the  boy  everything :  I  had  to  make 
over  my  own  flannel  petty-skirt  for  him.  I 
got  just  one  dollar  to  spend  for  the  baby, 
and  he  gave  a  hundred  to  missions  the  same 
day!" 

"  Well !  that  was  well  done  now ;  but  heM 
ought  to  have  provided  for  his  own  first. 
Men  don't  always  think.  You  must  con- 
sider, Sary,  that  he's  some  older  than  you 
be,  and  mabbe  he  don't  understand  a  girl's 
ways;  but  he  means  to  do  right  by  ye.  I 
haven't  a  doubt  on't.  You  do  your  duty, 
my  child,  and  tell  your  troubles  to  the  Lord. 
He'll  help  ye." 

"  Oh  granny!  can't  I  come  home  to  you?  " 
The  cry  rang  out  from  a  tortured  heart  and 
quivering  lips,  and  it  thrilled  Grandmother 
Parsons's  very  soul.  Something  never  awak- 
ened there  before  seemed  to  spring  into 
sympathetic  life;  she  had  never  longed  for 
love,  but  she  had  her  fill  of  peace  and  calm 
affection  while  her  own  husband  lived. 
Grandfather  Parsons  had  not  been  an  im- 
pulsive man,  he  was  slow  and  quiet,  but 
thoroughly  good :  what  he  was  at  home  he 
was  every>*here,  and  Grandmother  had 
missed  him  when  he  died  in  his  prime,  but 
her  heart  had  not  been  wrung.  It  was  rent 
now  by  the  quivering  passion  of  Sarah's 
appeal. 

"Sary!  Sary!  my  dear,  don't  think  on't. 
You're  'Sias  Crane's  wife:  you  promised 
afore  the  Lord  to  stay  by  him  as  long  as 
you  both  shall  live.  I  can't  take  ye,  Sary :  he 
wouldn't  let  me,  nor  the  law;  nor  yet  the 
Lord.  You  must  bear  yur  burden,  my  dear, 
till  it's  removed.  What  I  can  do  to  help 
you,  I  will :  but  its  for  life,  Sary ;  and  you've 
promised." 

Sarah  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  She 
saw  the  futility  of  her  wish ;  her  soul  recoiled 
from  the  future,  but  she  roused  all  her  native 
courage  to  confront  it. 

"And  there's  the  baby,  Sary,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Parsons.  "  You  can't  leave  the  poor 
little  cretur  without  a  mother,  and  you 
couldn't  keep  it  but  a  few  years." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  ever  let  him  have 
it?  Grandmother,  I  never  have  one  good 
word  from  him!  what  would  my  boy  do? 


Ah — "  a  long  shuddering  sigh  filled  out  the 
sentence.  "  No !  you  are  right,Grandmother  I 
I  must  stay." 

Much  as  the  old  woman  longed  to  hear 
more  of  Sarah's  trouble  she  refrained  from 
questioning  her;  she  would  not  ask  any- 
thing that  could  arouse  her  sorrow  freshly 
and  shake  her  gathering  resolution;  she 
would  not  probe  a  wound  she  could  not 
cure.  Squire  Crane  came  over  to  Thanks- 
giving, and  was  as  amiable  and  agreeable 
to  Grandmother  Parsons  as  he  had  been 
before  his  marriage ;  he  was  calmly  civil  to 
his  wife  and  tolerant  of  the  baby.  Grand- 
mother began  to  wonder  what  Sarah  had  to 
complain  of,  especially  as  the  Squire  brought 
her  a  handsome  and  warm  winter  cloak  to 
ride  back  in.  Grandmother  did  not  know  it 
had  been  his  first  wife's,  and  packed  away 
in  a  camphor  chest  for  five  years  with  all 
the  other  possessions  that  should  have  gone 
back  to  her  own  family,  but  never  did. 
However,  Mrs.  Parsons  overheard  by  acci- 
dent one  little  colloquy  that  restored  her  to 
Sarah's  side  of  the  question.  She  was  very 
busy  in  her  pantry  rolling  out  crust  for  her 
pies,  when  the  keeping-room  door  opened 
and  she  heard  through  the  slide  in  the  pan- 
try wall.  Squire  Crane  say : 

"  Take  that  child  upstairs !  I  cannot  have 
it  squall  here.  And  you  be  ready  to  go  back 
to  Tiswell  next  day  after  Thanksgivin'. 
The  butter  needs  lookin'  after,  and  the  cider 
apple-sass,  and  my  winter  shirts.  You've 
had  a  play-spell ;  now  you've  got  to  fall  to 
and  pay  for  it." 

Grandmother's  rolling  pin  came  down  on 
her  pie-crust  with  a  bang.  Did  she  think 
that  soft,  round  mass  was  Squire  Crane's 
head?  or  only  wish  it  was?  Of  course  the 
Squire  and  Mrs.  Crane  went  to  meeting  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Grandmother's  pew 
was  at  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  right  back  of 
the  "widows'"  seat,  and  it  looked  well  to 
have  it  filled ;  so  Mrs.  Parsons  staid  at  home 
with  the  baby,  and  her  old  black  Hannah, 
who  needed  help  to  get  the  dinner. 

"There!"  said  Ann  Tarbox  to  Mrs. 
Dean,  as  she  laid  aside  her  Sunday  bonnet 
and  unpinned  her  Paisley  shawl.  "I  told 
ye  so.  Mis'  Dean !  You'd  ought  to  see  Sary 
Parsons !  She  doos  look !  She'n  'Sias  Crane 
sot  there  like  two  figgers  of  cherribs  on  a 
tombstone.  The  sparkle's  gone  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  her  mouth  is  sot  as  though  there 
was  a  cry  behind  it  that  she  won't  let  out 
nohow.  I  never  see  a  count'nance  so 
changed  as  her'n  is ;  and  he  was  beside  of 
her  as  smooth  and  pious-lookin'  as  a  biled 
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parsnip ;  you'd  think  butter  wouldn't  melt 
in  his  mouth,  but  I  know  tVould ;  an'  heM 
lick  his  lips  over  it  too;  providin'  'twas 
other  folkses  butter." 

"Ain't  you  mistook,  Ann?  "  said  cautious 
Mrs.  Dean.  "  Mabbe  the  meetin'-house  was 
cold ;  it's  kind  of  likely  to  be,  with  this  nor'- 
east  wind ;  and  I  presume  Sary  was  scrim- 
pled  up  with  it." 

"  Land  of  the  livin' !  I  tell  ye  her  chill 
isn't  skin-deep;  her  heart's  cold  clear 
through ;  and  he's  slicker  and  softer  to  look 
at  than  milkweed-down.  I  wanted  to  heave 
my  hymn-book  at  his  old  shiny  head  wuss'n 
I  wanted  my  dinner.  He's  all  outside,  that 
feller  is ;  jest  like  them  hollow-core  apples ; 
only  not  so  soft.  Did  you  baste  the  turkey 
whilst  that  I  was  gone?  Did!  Well,  I'll 
slip  the  pies  inter  the  oven  to  heat  up.  It's 
made  bitter  sass  for  my  dinner,  seein'  Sary 
Parsons's  face ! " 

Sary  Crane  bade  her  grandmother  good- 
bye without  a  tear;  but  her  face  was  pale 
and  set.  She  had  thought  and  prayed  both 
over  her  position,  and  she  knew  that  Mrs. 
Parsons  was  in  the  right.  She  had  made  the 
irretrievable  mistake  of  a  woman's  life,  made 
it  in  ignorance  and  earnest  intention  of 
doing  right;  facts  that  rendered  it  harder 
to  bear,  for  there  was  an  instinctive  outcry 
within  her  at  the  injustice  of  her  punish- 
ment. But  this  she  stifled  before  its  utter- 
ance. She  had  been  educated  in  the  strict- 
est forms  of  religion.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?  "  was  the  attitude 
of  her  soul  toward  God,  and  that  also  in- 
volved the  thorough  performance  of  her 
duty  toward  man.  She  had  a  hard  battle 
to  fight,  and  many  times  was  defeated,  but 
like  the  truest  hero,  she  sprang  up  to  re- 
newed conflict  day  by  day.  It  was  hardest 
of  all  things  to  see  her  husband  stern  and 
tyrannical  to  his  child.  She  hated  him  in 
her  heart  when  she  saw  her  little  delicate 
boy  shiver  at  his  step,  and  cower  with 
screams  of  terror  under  his  heavy  hand  or 
the  stinging  switch  it  carried.  She  was 
glad,  glad  to  her  very  heart,  when  the  frail 
sad  little  creature  sickened  one  night  so 
suddenly  that  he  had  no  time  to  suffer,  for 
the  next  night  he  lay  dead  in  her  arms.  A 
weak  heart,  the  doctor  said.  Little  wonder 
that  his  baby's  heart  was  weak  when  his 
short  life  had  been  so  full  of  terror  and 
tears! 

Squire  Crane  had  an  elaborate  funeral, 
put  a  broad  band  of  crape  pn  his  tall,  white 
hat,  and  assumed  the  most  lugubrious  de- 
meanor. 


"  How  he  doos  feel  his  'fliction  I "  said 
Mrs.  Parker  to  Widow  Green,  "  and  it  don't 
seem  as  though  she  cared  a  mite !  " 

Sarah's  face  was  calm  and  content.  It  is 
true  the  child  had  been  her  sole  comfort ; 
for  many  a  long  day  she  would  miss  the  soft 
feeble  arms  about  her  neck,  the  hot  head 
resting  on  her  bosom ;  but  mother-love  is 
not  selfish.  Her  boy  was  safe;  he  had  a 
Father  now ;  a  real  father,  who  would  help 
and  comfort  his  lonely  soul  forever.  Yet 
more  children  came  to  Sarah ;  one  after  an- 
other, five  were  born  to  that  loveless  house. 
She  submitted  in  proud  silence  to  her  heavy 
yoke.  It  was  no  comfort  to  her  that  as  the 
children  grew  they  did  not  love  or  respect 
their  father.  She  could  not  do  it ;  she  had 
been  trained  in  the  most  thorough  honesty 
of  speech  and  life,  and  her  whole  nature 
revolted  at  the  daily  spectacle  of  Osias 
Crane's  hypocrisy.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  better  have  borne  with  an  open 
and  flagrant  sinner  than  with  this  man  who 
was  so  cold,  so  bitter,  so  sneering,  so  cruel 
in  a  petty  way,  in  his  own  house ;  and  so 
bland,  so  benevolent,  so  courteous  to  the 
outside  world.  But  to  her  sense  of  her 
duty  as  his  wife  she  clung  with  the  devotion 
of  a  martyr ;  nothing  that  she  believed  she 
ought  to  do  was  left  undone.  She  had  a 
hard  task  to  train  up  her  children  in  at  least 
the  outward  respect  due  to  the  paternal  re- 
lation. Born  into  this  relative  position 
against  her  will  or  wish,  they  were  instinc- 
tively inclined  to  shun  and  distrust  their 
father.  Sarah  did  not  try  to  make  them 
love  him.  Too  well  she  knew  that  was  im- 
possible. A  weaker  or  less  devout  woman 
would  have  been  eager  to  obtain  help  and 
consolation  from  having  her  children  on  her 
side  in  a  family  division,  but  Sarah's  princi- 
ple was  too  lofty  for  this  alleviation;  she 
resolutely  enforced  obedience  and  the  out- 
ward forms  of  respect  from  her  boys  and 
her  one  girl.  Never  did  one  word  fall  from 
her  lips  derogatory  to  their  lather;  never 
did  they  see  her  resist  his  will,  or  contradict 
his  opinions,  however  they  knew  she  must 
object  to  them.  It  was  from  the  anguish  of 
her  heart  that  she  named  her  oldest  boy 
Benoni  "the  son  of  my  sorrow,"  and  her 
httle  daughter  "  Mara  "  for  her  advent  was 
truly  "  bitterness." 

There  came  one  trial  into  Sarah  Crane's 
life  that  was  indeed  fiery.  Six  years  after 
her  marriage  the  minister  of  the  church  in 
Tiswell,  a  weak,  dreamy,  unpractical  old 
man  died  suddenly,  and  in  his  place  came 
a  bright,  handsome  young  fellow,  thoroughly 
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in  earnest,  full  of  sympathy;  and  eager  to 
help,  to  console,  to  love  his  flock.  He  no- 
ticed Sarah  Crane's  sad  and  beautiful  face 
as  she  sat  beside  her  smooth- visaged  hus- 
band, the  first  time  he  preached  in  Tiswell, 
and  read  in  that  patient  countenance  the 
story  of  long  suffering  and  a  famished  heart. 
Not  long  after  one  of  her  boys  was  very  ill, 
and  Mr.  Darling,  in  eager  pursuit  of  his 
duty,  visited  the  Crane  farm  frequently. 
Can  words  tell  •  what  a  burst  of  sunshine 
poured  in  on  Sarah's  darkened  heart  from 
the  presence  of  sympathy,  kindness  and 
counsel?  Her  boy  grew  to  worship  the 
kind,  cheerful  man  who  sat  by  his  bed  daily, 
brought  him  fruit,  read  to  him,  and  made 
the  feverish  hours  shorter  and  more  endur- 
able. 

Squire  Crane  was  pleased  to  have  the 
new  minister  so  attentive.  It  seemed  a 
tribute  to  his  own  importance  that  Mr. 
Darling  should  spend  so  much  time  on  his 
sick  boy.  He  did  not  know  how  soon  the 
young  parson's  perceptive  mind  and  keen 
observation  penetrated  his  own  character; 
weighed  and  stamped  him ;  and  felt  that  he 
had  fathomed  the  secret  of  Sarah's  sad  eyes 
and  statuesque  calmness. 

Mr.  Darling  was  a  revelation  to  Sarah; 
she  had  hitherto  judged  all  the  men  she 
knew  in  Tiswell  by  her  husband ;  she  felt 
that  behind  every  time-worn  face,  rough  or 
smooth,  there  probably  lurked  an  inner  and 
another  man;  but  no  one — no  woman — 
could  distrust  the  fearless  frankness  of 
Roger  Darling's  countenance. 

And  he  was  so  good  to  her  boy ;  so  gentle 
and  consoling  to  her ;  it  seemed  to  her  that 
he  knew  the  very  texts  of  Scripture  she 
most  needed;  that  he  had  fathomed  her 
life-long  woe,  her  secret  longing  for  some 
light,  some  sweetness  in  the  cold  denials  of 
her  daily  life.  Before  she  knew  it,  her  heart 
clung  to  this  young  man  with  passionate 
force ;  her  eyes  grew  soft  and  luminous,  a 
faint  color  flushed  her  cheek,  she  began  to 
take  more  pains  with  her  dress.  Habitually 
neat,  she  had  been  careless  of  any  decora- 
tion to  her  plain  attire ;  now  she  tied  a  rib- 
bon at  her  throat,  or  fastened  a  blossom  in 
her  dress,  smoothed  her  abundant  hair  and 
took  more  pains  with  its  arrangement ;  lis- 
tened for  Mr.  Darling's  step  and  voice  wi^h 
more  than  the  eager  excitement  of  her 
child;  and  felt  that  there  was  a  sudden 
cessation  of  all  life  when  his  visit  was  over 
for  the  day,  a  languor  in  the  air,  a  pallor  in 
the  sun.  Like  many  another  woman  she 
thought  all  this  the  awakening  of  her  re- 


ligious and  spiritual  nature,  at  once  lofty 
and  pure.  Alas !  how  often  does  little  Love 
put  on  the  cowl  or  the  gown  to  delude  his 
victims!  how  successful  is  this  particular 
ruse  with  the  best  and  most  innocent  of 
Eve's  daughters!  It  was  with  a  pang  of 
horror  and  shame  that  Sarah  felt  her  very 
soul  recoil  when  one  day  she  heard  that 
Mr.  Darling  had  gone  home  to  be  married. 
He  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  his  engage- 
ment. He  was  a  modest  and  considerate 
man,  and  had  always  shrunk  from  intruding 
his  own  joy  on  the  troubles  of  Mrs.  Crane, 
but  had  devoted  himself  as  he  thought  to 
consoling  her  and  strengthening  her  faith, 
while  he  did  his  duty  at  the  side  of  her  sick 
boy. 

It  was  a  terrible  hour  to  Sarah  when  she 
was  suddenly  shown  to  herself,  and  knew 
that  she  had  loved — did  love — ^another  man 
than  her  husband. 

She  used  no  sophistry  with  her  frighted 
conscience,  she  looked  things  in  the  face 
with  the  courage  of  truth.  Never  again 
could  she  blame  her  husband  for  anything 
he  said  or  did,  when  she  had  so  sinned 
against  him  and  her  own  soul.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  confess  to  him  the  uncon- 
scious wrong  she  had  done  him,  but  com- 
mon sense  came  to  her  rescue.  She  knew 
that  he  would  sneer  at  and  scorn  such  a 
confidence,  and  only  make  her  life  more 
wretched  with  taunts  and  jeers,  for  she 
knew  well  that  sin  in  his  eyes  was  only  sin 
as  it  was  seen  of  men.  The  thought  of  the 
heart  that  rebels  against  law  and  gospel  was 
to  him  a  futile  theory ;  he  believed  in  the 
outside  cleanliness  of  cup  and  platter 
alone. 

No!  she  must  go  to  God  with  her  way- 
ward sinning  soul,  and  implore  Him  to 
cleanse  her  from  what  seemed  to  her  pure 
eyes  almost  a  crime.  If  she  spent  hours 
on  her  knees  weeping  the  bitterest  tears  of 
her  life,  no  human  being  knew  it ;  there  was 
nothing  in  her  outward  life  to  tell  that  her 
heart  had  at  last  been  awakened — and  then 
strangled !  She  had  found  and  lost  the  one 
treasure  of  a  woman's  life,  and  she  reso- 
lutely set  herself  to  an  endurance  deeper 
and  more  submissive  than  ever.  Yet  sore 
as  the  trial  was,  it  did  Sarah  Crane  real 
good;  she  had  more  charity  for  her  hus- 
band's failings  now  that  she  could  no  longer 
look  down  upon  them  from  a  loftiness  that 
had  its  own  pride  and  contempt  for  his 
lower  plane.  Her  set  face  softened  with 
this  new  humility,  her  eyes  were  gentler  in 
their  cold  sadness,  she  seemed  to  get  nearer 
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to  God  in  her  abasement  than  ever  she  had 
in  her  courage. 

So  she  went  on  her  way  "  cast  down  but 
not  destroyed,"  still  faithful  to  her  duties, 
a  tender  but  firm  mother,  an  uncomplain- 
ing woman.  Not  even  to  Grandmother 
Parsons  did  she  ever  say  one  word  of  her 
trouble.  The  old  lady  died  suddenly  one 
day,  and  left  a  bitter  sense  of  loss  in  Sarah's 
life ;  she  felt  now  utterly  friendless,  and  re- 
proached herself  as  we  all  do  when  death 
separates  us  forever  from  a  friend,  that  she 
had  not  loved  and  trusted  her  more.  But 
the  tenor  of  her  grandmother's  will  showed 
how  deeply  she  had  felt  Sarah's  position. 
She  left  all  her  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, in  the  hands  of  two  trustees  for 
Sarah's  sole  use  and  benefit,  the  income  to 
be  paid  quarterly  into  her  own  hands. 

Squire  Crane  was  furious.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  creed  that  no  woman  should  own 
money  in  her  own  right;  he  enjoyed  dol- 
ing out  to  his  wife  in  pitiful  httle  sums  the 
dollars  absolutely  needful  to  clothe  her  and 
,  the  children.  He  demanded  an  account  of 
every  penny,  grumbled  at  the  family  ex- 
penses, and  made  Sarah  dread  to  ask  him 
for  a  cent.  Now  she  was  free  in  that  re- 
spect, and  in  her  heart  she  thanked  and 
blessed  the  dear  dead  woman  who  had  so 
helped  her. 

But  the  Squire  revolved  in  his  mind  some 
way  to  get  the  money  into  his  hands ;  he 
went  himself  for  the  first  payment,  and  was 
enraged  to  find  that  the  trustees  refused  to 
send  it  to  his  wife  by  him.  He  had  to 
drive  back  to  Tiswell  and  fetch  her.  On 
the  way  back  he  propounded  a  scheme  of 
his  own  to  share  her  fortune. 

"  I  think,  Sarer,  now  you've  come  to  have 
means,  you  had  better  pay  your  board.  It's 
quite  a  chore  to  provide  for  five  children, 
and  I  think  it  is  your  dooty  to  help." 

For  once  Sarah  asserted  herself. 

"  I  shall  not  do  it,  Mr.  Crane.  I  earn  far 
more  than  my  board  and  my  poor  clothing 
by  my  work.  The  law  obliges  you  to  provide 
for  your  wife  and  children." 

"Well,  well;  you  are  pretty  uppish  I 
think.  Ain't  you  been  provided  for  all 
these  years  along  back?  Haven't  you 
always  had  good  clothes  to  go  to  meeting  in  ?" 

"  Yes ;  you  were  afraid  people  would  talk 
if  I  had  not,  but  I  have  wanted  comforta- 
ble and  warm  clothing  every  year.  I  pro- 
pose to  have  it  now." 

Something  in  the  ring  of  her  voice  warned 
the  Squire  to  stop ;  the  rest  of  the  drive  was 
silent. 


However  he  did  carry  a  part  of  his  point. 
She  was  in  his  power  and  he  used  that  power 
to  have  his  own  niggard  cruel  way.  He  re- 
fused to  give  her  any  money  for  the  chil- 
dren's schooling  or  clothing.  Food  he  dared 
not  deny  them,  but  he  knew  Sarah  would 
never  let  her  little  brood  be  cold  or  shabby, 
and  he  reckoned  rightly.  He  increased 
his  subscription  to  missions  that  year,  gave 
two  hundred  dollars  toward  repainting  the 
church,  gave  liberally  for  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  to  the  paupers  at  the  town  farm 
and  prayed  more  frequently  and  fervently 
than  ever  at  the  evening  meetings.  Sarah's 
soul  recoiled  as  she  heard  him ;  she  would 
have  stayed  at  home  always,  but  he  enforced 
her  presence  as  the  proper  thing  to  be  done. 

But  there  is  always  an  end  to  grief  some 
time,  soon  or  late.  There  came  a  day  when 
Squire  Crane  dropped  down  in  the  hay- 
field  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  was  brought 
home  and  laid  on  his  bed  unable  to  speak 
or  move,  yet  evidently  conscious.  For  long 
weeks  he  lay  there,  his  cold  eyes  watching 
Sarah  about  the  room  with  dumb  distress. 
What  he  went  through  God  alone  knew,  as 
he  saw  her  so  tender  with  her  children,  so 
patient  with  her  blundering  servant,  so 
faithful  to  his  need,  yet  without  one  look  or 
word  of  affection  for  him,  one  symptom 
that  anything  deeper  or  warmer  than  duty 
prompted  her  careful  nursing.  Perhaps  in 
those  long  days  of  the  imprisoned  soul  and 
useless  body  he  repented  of  his  false  and 
hollow  life,  his  failure  in  all  the  duties  of 
his  home,  his  loss  of  all  that  makes  living 
noble  and  sweet.  Perhaps — ^for  he  read  his 
Bible  always  on  Sunday,  and  the  Bible  has 
a  wonderful  way  of  returning  on  one's  mem- 
ory in  the  emergencies  of  life, — ^perhaps 
that  fearful  scripture  now  rang  upon  his 
inner  ear  wherein  the  loving  and  pitying 
Saviour  denounces  with  "the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb"  the  hypocrites  of  the  earth 
and  declares  their  final  doom.  But  if  it 
were  so  the  man  gave  no  sign.  Only  when 
at  last  life  began  to  fail  him,  he  turned 
his  eyes  on  Sarah's  wistful  face  with  an  ap- 
peal so  forcible,  so  full  of  anguish,  that 
she  understood  it,  and  forgetting  that  the 
Tiswell  doctor  stood  beside  her,  she  said, 
stooping  toward  her  husband : 

"Yes,  Osias,  I  forgive  you!" 

"  Forgive  him !  "  muttered  the  doctor  to 
himself  as  he  drove  slowly  homeward. 
"That  beats  all!  I  should  have  thought 
the  boot  was  on  t'other  foot;  she  didn't 
seem  to  care  a  cent's  worth  about  him  any- 


way 


!" 
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There  was  a  great  funeral  gathering  the 
day  Squire  Crane  was  buried ;  but  it  was 
noticed  that  Mr.  Darling  did  not  make  any 
remarks  on  the  deceased  man's  character, 
or  piety,  and  that  Mrs.  Crane  wore  no 
mourning.  All  Tiswell  was  astir  with  these 
strange  omissions. 

"  Sech  a  man !  "  moaned  Mrs.  Parker  to 
Ann  Tarbox,  who  came  over  from  Winston  in 
order  to  tell  Mrs.  Dean  all  about  the  funeral. 
"Always  a  doin'  for  missions,  attendin'  at 
prayer-meetin's,  kotin'  Scriptur  so  pat; 
sech  a  walk  an'  conversation  I  I  dono  what 
Tiswell  will  do  without  him ;  and  there's  his 
widder  in  the  same  alpacky  gown  and  grey 
straw  bunnet  she  has  wore  to  meetin'  this 
three  year !  not  a  mite  of  crape !  it  is  amaz- 
m  !  amazm . 

"  Well,  to  my  mind  it  means  suthin'  now, 


Mis'  Parker!  Sary  was  fetched  up  to  be 
honest  all  through.  I  don't  myself  take  no 
stock  in  what  folks  call  street-angels ;  likely 
as  not  if  you  knew  the  hull  on't  they're 
house  dev-ills ! " 

"  Why  Ann  Tarbox!  how  you  talk!  " 
Yet  nobody  ever  called  Sarah  Crane  a 
saint.  Perhaps  it  will  be  her  "  new  name  " 
when  the  Lord  summons  her  to  heavenly 
places,  and  her  weeping  household  shall 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  for  she  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude, and  made  no  loud  profession  of  what 
she  sedulously  practised.  There  is  to-day 
a  solid  memorial  stone  at  the  head  of  Osias 
Crane's  grave,  but  it  merely  records  his 
birth  and  death ;  it  does  not  even  give  him 
the  credit  of  being  a  "  street  angel." 

Rose  Terry  Cooke, 


/ 


/ 


"WORDS!  WORDS!  WORDS!" 

WORDS  .*2/r/ so  cruelly!  There  are 
slender  polished  needles  of  satire 
that  enter  the  heart,  leaving  hardly  a  blood- 
speck  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  venomed 
barbs  of  insinuation,  that  cannot  be  with- 
drawn, that  set  on  fire  the  course  of  nature 
and  down-right  invective,  shocking  nerve- 
centres  like  a  fist-blow.  Against  such  there 
is  no  human  law. 

Yet  we  legislate  for  the  suppression  of 
infernal  machines;  prohibit  the  carriage  of 
concealed  weapons ;  limit  the  sale  of  known 
poisons. 


HEROIC   MEASURES. 

AS  in  physics,  so  in  morals,  a  certain 
class  of  humanitarians  have  an  invete- 
rate prejudice  in  favor  of  heroic  measures. 
Is  it  not  time  we  learned  that  everything 
bitter  is  not,  of  necessity,  a  tonic — that  the 
truth  is  sometimes  plesisant,  and  gentleness 
of  charity  a  remedial  agent  ?  Does  not  the 
adage,  "  First  the  lash,  then  the  law," 
belong  to  an  earlier  and  less  Christian  age. 

DISCRETION. 

THE  greatest  parts  without  discretion 
may  be  fatal  to  their  owner;  as 
Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only 
the  more  exposed,  on  account  of  his 
enormous  strength  and  stature.     Addison, 


for  the  homeless  mother  and  family,  won  the  day,  and  the  child  and  the  cat  are  both  happy. 
In  order  to  make  a  choice  you  must  first  decide  what  you  want  a  pet  for.  Do  you 
want  it  to  ornament  your  rooms?  to  r.hann  you  with  music?  to  amuse  you  with  pranks? 
or  to  make  the  children  happy?  If  you  wish  for  an  ornament,  your  way  is  clear; 
buy  the  finest  gilded  cage  in  the  market,  and   put   into  it  either  a  splendid  white  or 
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pink  cockatoo,  who  will  be  most  decorative 
in  effect,  and  rarely  trouble  you  with  a 
sound.  Or  get  a  larger  mansion  of  gilt,  with 
turrets  and  bells  and  various  danglers  of 
gorgeous  style,  and  place  in  it  fifteen  or 
twenty  or  more  (if  the  cage  is  roomy 
•enough)  of  the  tiny  African  birds  to  be 
found  now-a-da)rs  at  the  bird  stores.  They 
are  all  seed-eaters  and  consequently  little 
trouble ;  they  are  lively,  with  musical  chirps 
rbut  few  songs ;  they  are  lovely  to  look  at, 
•being  not  much  bigger  than  a  humming- 
•bird,  of  many  varieties,  and  all  beautifully 
•colored ;  and  they  are  interesting  to  watch. 
Such  a  cage  full  will  be  a  source  of  great 
happiness  to  the  children,  and  require  com- 
paratively little  care. 

If  however  your  choice  is  for  a  music- 
machine,  buy  a  canary;  or,  if  you  have 
tstrong  healthy  nerves,  a  mocking-bird ;  or  if 
:you  like  a  bird  to  grind  out  an  opera  air  or 
two,  and  to  show  what  man's  training  can 
*do  for  a  bird,  get  a  bullfinch. 

If  your  life  is  somewhat  lonely,  and  you 
»desire  a  pet  that  will  respond  to  your  care, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  Httle  trouble, 
take  a  parrot,  or  a  cat.  Is  it  your  aim  to 
be  amused?  Set  your  heart  on  a  monkey, 
or  a  couple  of  marmosetts.  But  if  you  need 
a  companion,  a  familiar  friend  who  shall  in- 
terest and  entertain  you,  who  shall  awaken 
in  the  children  a  love  for  natural  history,  or 
if  you  want  to  study  the  ways  of  bird  or 
beast,  search  for  some  of  our  American 
birds,  or  beasts,  which  are  not  usually  kept 
as  pets. 

Whatever  is  decided  upon,  make  up  your 
mind  at  once  that  you  must  give  care  and 
thought  to  it ;  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
brutal,  were  it  not  pure  thoughtlessness,  to 
treat  a  living  creature  as  many  people  treat 
their  canaries  and  other  pets.  They  fill  up 
the  food  and  water  dishes  when  empty,  give 
them  clean  gravel  paper,  sometimes  a  bath, 
and  pay  no  further  attention  to  them ;  they 
let  them  hang  in  the  sunshine  if  the  sun 
happens  to  come  in,  in  a  draught  if  the 
window  happens  to  be  open,  leave  them 
in  the  dust  when  the  room  is  swept,  and 
never  think  of  protecting  them  from  the 
cold  on  winter  nights.  No  wonder  the  poor 
little  victims  die,  and  bird  stores  that  re- 
plenish them,  flourish !  To  many  people  a 
canary  bird  is  simply  a  sort  of  pretty-looking 
machine  that  sings  and  requires  bird-seed 
and  water  to  keep  the  machinery  going.  A 
bird  should  be  "  Zip  "  or  "  Dickey  "  or  some 
other  indwidual.  His  mistress  should  care- 
fully   make    his    acquaintance,    which    no 


amount  of  money  spent  or  of  food  lavished 
on  him  will  do.  He  should  know  her,  and 
talk  to  her;  he  should  be  to  her  another 
member  of  the  family  to  be  looked  after, 
considered,  and  made  comfortable.  She 
has  no  right  to  keep  him  prisoner  if  she 
does  less.  He  also  is  a  living  creature ;  he 
has  his  rights  as  well  as  man. 

It  is  really  pitiful  to  see  how  eagerly  those 
little  captives  respond  to  a  word  or  an  at- 
tention. If  a  stranger  speak  to  them  or 
notice  them,  they  will  remember  him,  and 
the  next  time  he  comes  will  call  to  him,  try 
in  every  way  to  atract  his  attention,  and  be 
madly  happy  if  he  gives  it.  A  certain  house 
where  I  visit  has  placed  in  a  delightful  spot 
a  large  cage,  with  a  great  pink  cockatoo  in 
it.  Now  I  am  never  greatly  attracted  by 
parrots  and  cockatoos,  but  I  can  no  more 
go  into  a  room  and  not  speak  to  the  bird  or 
the  dog,  or  the  cat,  than  I  can  ignore  the 
child.  Although  I  have  never  petted  that 
bird,  never  >done  more  than  to  speak  to  him 
kindly,  yet  the  moment  I  come  in  he  begins 
to  bow,  to  wriggle  his  body,  to  elevate  And 
lower  his  crest,  and  to  cry  "cock-a-tool 
cock-a-tool'*  If  I  do  not  notice  him  he 
will  in  a  few  moments  scream,  to  make  me 
do  so.  At  another  house  on  my  list  of  visit- 
ing places,  a  dignified  old  cat,  the  pet  of  the 
household,  will  at  once  leave  his  comforta^ 
ble  cushion,  though  he  is  well  on  in  years 
and  likes  his  comfort,  and  come  to  me  for 
a  word  and  a  little  petting.  Instances  like 
these  might  be  multiplied  almost  without 
end,  to  show  how  other  creatures,  as  well  as 
dogs,  remember  their  friends  and  like  to  \x 
spoken  to.  Therefore  I  say,  give  them  that 
pleasure ;  talk  to  your  pets ;  observe  when 
they  are  happy,  and  when  uneasy;  take  a 
personal  interest  in  them. 

In  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  pets,  I  will  begin  with  birds, 
and  give  some  general  directions  that  apply 
to  the  care  of  all  the  family.  Afterwards  I 
will  speak  of  the  different  kinds,  with  any 
special  treatment  that  may  be  necessary. 

To  begin  with  the  cage.  It  is  the  bird's 
home,  and  should  be  as  comfortable  for  his 
needs  as  our  homes  for  ours.  If  the  owner 
is  never  to  be  let  out,  it  is  best  to  have  it 
large.  Books  and  dealers  assert  that  a  bird 
sings  more  in  a  small  cage.  If  he  does — 
which  is  by  no  means  proved — ^it  is  simply 
because  he  cannot  amuse  himself  in  any 
other  way,  and  consequently  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  exercise  and  variety  needed  to 
keep  him  well  and  happy.  A  bird  as  large 
as  a  goldfinch  should  never  have  less  than 
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a  foot  square  of  cage  room,  and  more  is 
better ;  one  as  large  as  a  mocking-bird  must 
have  at  least  one  foot  by  about  two  feet  in 
size.  There  must,  in  short,  be  room  enough 
for  a  bird  to  hop  from  perch  to  perch  to 
get  exercise,  and  gratify  his  love  of  motion. 

The  best  cages,  for  use  and  health,  are 
entirely  of  metal ;  fine  ones  of  brass  wire, 
cheaper  but  just  as  useful  ones  of  iron  wire 
painted  (always  white)  with  wire  floor,  zinc 
trays,  and  not  a  particle  of  wood  about 
them.  These  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  kept  sweet  and  free  from  insect  pests. 
The  perches,  as  it  comes  from  the  stores, 
are  arranged  in  a  stereotyped  way  that  is 
exactly  the  most  inconvenient  for  the  bird 
in  taking  his  exercise.  There  will  be  two 
near  the  top  of  the  cage,  across  it  from 
front  to  back,  half  way  down  one  long  one 
the  other  way,  that  is  from  side  to  side,  and 
perhaps  near  the  floor  another  pair  across. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  out  the  long 
perch,  cut  it* short  and  put  it  across  the  cage 
exactly  like  the  rest,  only  half-way  to  the 
floor.  When  you  see  your  bird  frolicking 
over  this  airy  stairway,  up  and  down  as  if 
he  were  mad,  flirting  his  tail,  calling  loudly, 
•and  every  way  having  a  jolly  time,  you  will 
see  how  satisfactory  is  this  arrangement. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  cage  should  always 
be  gravel.  Not  paper  with  a  modicum  of 
sand  stuck  to  it,  but  a  quarter  inch  of  genu- 
ine, clean,  though  of  course  fine  gravel.  It 
is  made  nice  every  morning  by  sifting 
through  a  wire  sieve  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  may  be  used  a  week  or  more  before  it 
is  thrown  away  and  fresh  provided.  A  bird 
should  always  have  some  inducement  to 
visit  the  floor  and  walk  about  in  the  gravel, 
since  it  is  good  for  his  feet.  Soft-billed 
birds  used  to  going  to  the  ground  for  insects 
are  easily  led  to  do  so  by  placing  their  food 
dishes  there.  But  seed-eaters,  more  dainty 
about  their  feet,  require  a  strong  attraction, 
such  as  some  tid-bit,  a  hemp  seed  or  any 
particularly  favorite  morsel  that  will  not  be 
injured  by  gravel. 

The  position  of  the  cage  is  important.  It 
should  be  neither  in  the  sun  nor  in  a  draught ; 
it  should  be  near  the  window  for  light,  yet 
not  too  near,  to  get  the  cold  through  the 
cracks.  The  bottom  should  be  about  five 
feet  from  the  floor,  and  if  there  is  more  than 
one  cage  the  upper  perches  should  be  at 
the  same  height.  A  bird  is  very  loath  to 
have  another  higher  than  himself,  and  a 
neglect  in  this  matter  may  make  him  very 
unhappy. 

Also,  some  birds  like  a  solid  roof  over 


their  head.  If  one  is  uneasy  toward  night 
and  tries  to  fly  through  his  roof,  a  paper 
laid  over  the  cage  will  usually  quiet  him. 

Food  is  next  in  importance.  Perhaps  I 
need  not  say  you  should  alwa)rs  get  the  best, 
yet  even  in  such  little  dry  things  as  canary 
seed  there  is  great  choice.  I  have  seen 
birds  utterly  refuse,  and  scatter  far  and  wide, 
that  bought  at  a  grocery,  when  they  eagerly 
devoured  the  larger,  cleaner,  more  plump 
seed  bought  at  the  best  bird-stores.  Always 
buy  canary  seed  pure,  and  mix  for  yourself, 
putting  in  nothing  but  a  little — perhaps  one- 
fourth — of  the  best  rape  seed.  Hemp  seed 
in  the  mixture  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  seed- 
scattering  so  annoying  to  housekeepers. 
Never  allow  one  of  this  kind  in  the  food 
dish,  but  let  the  bird  always  find  it  in  his 
gravel. 

Birds  that  require  soft  food,  as  mocking- 
birds, robins,  thrushes  and  others,  are  more 
trouble  to  keep.  The  food,  as  it  comes 
from  the  bird  store,  should  be  fresh,  of  2 
light-grey  color,  and  never  with  a  stale  or 
disagreeable  odor.  Birds  will  often  starve 
to  death  on  the  common  bird-store  food, 
and  no  one  with  a  sense  of  smell  can  blame 
them  in  the  least.  The  best  kind  has  ants' 
eggs  in  it  and  no  meat,  and  it  can  be  pro- 
cured in  New  York.  For  the  benefit  of 
readers  in  the  country  I  will  give  a  receipt 
for  mocking-bird  food  which  is  said  to  be 
excellent.  It  is  one-half  zwieback,  one- 
quarter  hemp  seed,  and  one-quarter  ants* 
eggs,  with  a  little  poppy  or  maw-seed.  The 
zwieback  may  be  bought  at  German  bak- 
eries, or  made  by  taking  dry  bread  free  from 
alum  or  soda,  cutting  in  thin  slices,  and 
browning  in  a  very  slow  oven.  The  ingre- 
dients (excepting  the  ants'  eggs)  are  ground 
quite  fine,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  It  must 
be  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

For  the  bird's  use,  this  food  must  be 
mixed  with  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  grated 
raw  carrot,  prepared  fresh  every  morning, 
sometimes — in  hot  weather — twice  a  day, 
for  the  bird  likes  sour  food  no  better  than 
you  do.  Birds  that  eat  this  food  usually 
like  insects  and  worms,  flies,  grasshoppers, 
spiders,  or  meal-worms  bought  at  bird 
stores.  A  very  good  substitute  for  the 
latter,  that  most  birds  become  very  fond  of, 
is  raw  beef  cut  by  scissors  into  slivers  about 
the  size  of  a  meal  worm,  that  is  an  inch 
long  and  as  thick  as  a  common  steel  knit- 
ting needle.  Another  thing  important  to 
the  health  of  the  captives  is  fresh  green  food 
every  day.  The  list  from  which  to  select 
is  long ;   I  will  mention  lettuce,  chickweed. 
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plantain  (the  seed  stem),  both  kinds  of  sor- 
rel and  any  sort  of  fruit  or  berry,  from  apple 
and  banana  to  dried  currants,  which  must  be 
soaked  several  hours,  till  plump  and  fresh. 

Other  matters  indispensable  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  bird,  are,  a  warm  cover 
for  cold  nights,  a  mosquito  bar  for  hot  ones 
(when  that  pest  is  about),  and  proper  bath- 
ing arrangements.  Ir.  this  last  I  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  bird  comfortably  pro- 
vided. Watch  a  wildbird  at  his  bath;  he 
spreads  his  wings  and  beats  them  in  the 
water,  throwing  it  over  him,  while  he  dips 


his  head  and  flirts  his  tail.  He  needs  as 
much  width  as  length  to  his  bath,  yet  look 
at  the  absurd  coffin-shaped  dishes  we  give 
him !  The  truth  is,  the  dishes  are  made  to 
suit  the  cage  makers  and  to  go  into  the 
small  doors  they  contrive,  with  no  regard  to 
the  comfort  of  the  poor  little  bather.  Pro- 
vide your  captive  with  a  round,  shallow  dish 
(a  pressed-tin  pan  is  good),  as  big  as  you 
can  squeeze  in  at  his  door  comerwise;  you 
can  fill  it  from  a  pitcher  or  cup  after  it  is 
in.  Let  it  be  shallow,  take  the  chill  off  the 
water  and  then  sit  down  and  see  him  enjoy  iti 
,  Oiive  I'hernf  MitUr. 
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k  HE  problem,  "How  to 
live  in  the  city  in  a. 
house  of  one's  own,"  is 
one  that  young  home- 
makers  of  slender  means 
and  strong  home -in- 
stincts are  trying  every 
day  and  in  every  large 
city  to  solve,  and  unfortunately  rarely  find 
it  solvable.  Rent  alone  swallows  up  the 
whole  of  an  ordinary  clerk's  income,  and  a 
great  deal  more  tJian  a  due  share  of  the 
income  of  what  are  looked  upon  as 
men  with  liberal  salaries.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  young  married  people,  however, 
are  of  the  former  class,  and  to  most  of  them 
the  desired  home  seems  unattainable,  and 
there  appears  no  alternative  but  to  board. 

A  very  small  house,  if  it  be  but  just  within 
the  fringe  of  eligible  neighborhood — a  long 
way  from  fashion  nevertheless — cannot  be 
hired  under  from  $1000  to  $1200  a  year. 
There  are  very  few  to  be  found  of  these,  and 
where  a  man's  salary  is  not  much  more,  to 
have  a  house  seems  impossible.  And  yet  who 
shall  tell  the  longing  and  craving  for  a  home 
that  this  conviction  covers? 

Some  of  the  brave  helpmates  resolve  to 
make  the  trial  and  plan  to  make  both  ends 
meet  by  taking  two  or  three  boarders,  or  by 
resolving  to  let  rooms. 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  olfer  any 
new  solution  of  the  great  difficulty,  I  would 
make  one  or  two  suggestions  as  food  for 


thought  to  those  about  to  make  a  city  homo 
with  very  scant  means  of  doing  so. 

In  the  first  place  people  rarely  find  that 
taking  a  tiny  house  and  two,  or  even  three 
boarders  help  their  expenses  very  much, 
because  they  cannot  in  justice  to  theit 
guests  economize  in  table  expenses,  and  as 
the  desire  is  generally  to  bring  down  tlie 
rent  to  $400  or  $500,  this  can  scarcely  be 
done  on  the  profits  of  two  or  three  boarders. 
But  the  privacy  of  home  is  as  much  broken 
by  two  as  by  six  strangers.  What  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  is  that  if  the  resolution 
should  be  to  make  it  possible  to  live  in  your 
own  house  by  receiving  other  inmates,  take 
the  house  with  a  view  to  that  purpose.  It 
is  better  economy  to  take  a  good-sized  house 
than  a  tiny  box  at  a  lower  rent. 

A  far  better  means  of  bringing  a  house 
within  the  compass  of  a  small  income,  is  to 
let  rooms  furnished.  If  the  location  is  at 
all  good,  the  rent  paid  for  rooms  is  almost 
as  much  as  for  board  and  rooms  in  the  same 
block.  $8  to  $10  is  quite  a  moderate  room 
rent,  and  as  lodgers  need  not  necessarily  in- 
terfere with  the  privacy  of  the  family,  they 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  boarders. 

Another  plan  for  lessening  rent,  which, 
however,  really  works  well,  is  for  two  small 
families  to  take  a  house  together. 

The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
commodation for  boarders,  apply  equally  to 
lodgers.  Thatisto  say,  a  house  at  $1000,  in 
which  if  you  can  let  the  two  bedrooms  in 
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the  house,  as  they  will  be  small,  (you  will 
scarcely  get  more  than  $6  each,  unless 
there  is  some  exceptional  advantage  as  to 
location)  is  less  advisable  than  one  at  a 
higher  rent  with  good-sized  rooms,  which 
will  rent  more  easily  and  at  a  much  better 
price. 

In  offering  these  considerations  I  must 
not  be  understood  as  implying  that  it  is 
either  an  agreeable  or  advisable  thing  for  a 
•couple  to  start  housekeeping  by  letting 
lodgings  or  taking  boarders.  Especially  is 
the  last  undesirable,  but  it  must  be  consid- 
ered that  a  man  with  a  salary  of  $1000  to 
$1500  can  only  live  in  a  house  of  his  own 
by  some  such  management.  Such  being  the 
case,  all  sides  must  be  considered. 

It  was  hoped  in  New  York  that  flats 
would  make  the  attainment  of  home-life 
more  easy  to  people  of  small  means,  but 
they  have  done  little  toward  it.  Flats  in 
a  good  location  are  as  expensive  as  a  house 
in  proportion  to  the  space  at  disposal.  It 
is  true  there  are  small  flats  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  which  are  let  at  low  rents,  but 
to  many  persons  it  is  preferable  to  live  act- 
ually in  the  country  than  in  the  half-built- 
up  portions  of  town.  City  flats  are  often 
partly  sublet  to  bring  the  rent  within  the 
means  of  the  occupier,  but  as  any  one  to 
whom  this  would  be  a  necessity  would  nat- 
urally choose  one  of  the  cheaper  flats  from 
$600  to  $700  in  which  the  rooms  are  very 
tiny,  the  walls  very  thin,  it  would  be  a  very 
exceptional  lodger  with  whom  it  would 
be  an  agreeable  thing  to  share  these  quar- 
ters. 

A  less  disagreeable  alternative  than  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in  a  floor,  es- 
pecially if  it  can  be  found  in  the  spacious 
houses  built  before  these  days  of  twelve- 
foot  fronts. 

It  Impossible  to  find  such  floors.  It  is  also 
possible  to  find  a  pretty  low-priced  flat  in  a 
fair  neighborhood,  but  so  few  are  there  for 
the  number  who  want  them  that  the  search 
is  long  and  often  fruitless. 

The  subject  of  rent  once  settled,  living 
in  the  city  has  certain  economical  advan- 
tages over  the  country.  In  considering 
country  rent  the  man's  commutation  ticket 
is  added  to  it,  but  that  of  his  wife  is  not. 

Many  women,  it  is  true,  who  live  within 
twenty  miles  of  a  large  city,  go  there  only  a 
few  times  a  year  for  purchase  of  clothing, 
etc.,  and  in  such  cases  the  occasional  ex- 
pense is  light,  but  others,  who  in  cool 
weather  have  their  eye  on  the  prices  cur- 
Tent  of  the  New  York  provision  market, 


need  to  go  often  if  thtry  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
food.  In  the  country  there  are  no  such 
fluctuations.  Prices  are  a  general  high 
average. 

For  a  small  family  it  rarely  |Tays  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  city  for  marketing 
purposes,  but  to  those  living  in  New  York 
it  makes  a  great  diflerence,  not  always  in 
money  alone,  but  luxuries  quite  unattaina- 
ble to  families  of  small  means,  as  a  rule,  on 
some  occasions  can  be  bought  cheap>er  than 
plainer  food.  This  is  the  case  with  game 
and  the  costlier  varieties  of  fish  and  fruits. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  luxuries  that  advan- 
tage can  be  taken  of  the  state  of  the  market 
by  the  wise  housekeeper.  Staples  also  have 
their  variations,  and  while  the  suburban 
matron  hears  that  the  best  cuts  of  mutton 
are  only  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  the  citizen 
is  buying  the  same. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  living-expenses  is 
the  difference  between  town  and  country 
marketing  so  marked  as  in  green  vegetables. 
Nowhere  are  these  so  scarce  or  so  dear  as 
in  the  country,  and  articles  at  all  unusual 
although  not  costly,  are  not  to  be  obtained 
except  by  special  order  and  high  price. 
Cebrari,  kohlrabi,  escarote,  are  not  expen- 
sive, but  are  never  seen  in  a  country  mar- 
ket. The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
things  that  give  variety  to  the  table. 

However  one  may  have  the  market  at 
one's  door,  and  bargains  for  the  asking, 
both  are  useless  to  the  woman  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  what  she  sees. 

Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  women 
understand  at  a  glance  the  quality  of  meats 
and  fish.  This  is  an  education  of  the  eye 
more  than  of  the  sense,  and  not  very  much 
can  be  done  on  paper  to  help.  Many 
women  will  not  believe  that  by  practice  they 
could  ever  become  judges  of  meat  or  poul- 
try, and  therefore  they  make  little  effort  to 
distinguish,  but  trust  to  their  butcher,  and 
when  they  see  an  article  below  price,  will 
say  "  I  did  not  dare  to  buy  it  for  I  thought 
it  could  not  be  good."  Yet  had  the  bargain 
been  in  flannel  or  ribbon  or  silk,  to  judge 
of  which  they  have  unconsciously  trained 
themselves,  they  would  have  known  it  at 
once.  It  is  true  some  women  never  make 
good  buyers  of  any  thing.  This  is  the  case 
where  the  faculty  of  observation  is  lacking ; 
but  this  lack  is  not  frequent,  and  nearly  all 
housekeepers  by  visiting  markets  with  a 
competent  person,  will  learn  to  know 
qualities  and  the  different  cuts  of  meat. 
Those  who  do  not  know  how  to  avail  them- 
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selves  of  the  opportunities  for  economy 
that  occur  in  marketing,  would  find  it  a  good 
investment  to  take  a  few  marketing  lessons. 
They  will  by  that  means  learn  not  only  the 
appearance  of  good  meat,  but  the  different 
joints  and  the  average  prices.  Also,  they 
will  learn,  if  they  are  teachable  in  that  re- 
spect, that  because  porter-house  steak  is 
excellent  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  it  is 
not  a  reason  that  sirloin  steak  is  not  better 
at  twenty-two.  But  they  must  have  learnt  to 
select  the  exact  cut  of  sirloin  which  will 
give  a  tenderloin  as  large  as  a  man^s  hand, 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
meat  of  more  tender  quality  than  the  porter- 
house. 

Then  the  inexperienced  buyers,  not  know- 
ing the  seasons  for  meat,  will  imagine  if  she 
sees  veal  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  cents  in  May, 
when  she  knows  in  February  it  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  that  she  is  buying  very  cheaply, 
unaware  that  veal  is  the  cheapest  meat  in 
spring,  the  same  with  mutton  when  lamb  is 
in  season.  All  this  she  would  learn  from  a 
competent  instructor. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to  take 
marketing  lessons,  and  such  help  as  can  be 
given  without  practical  demonstration  shall 
be  given  here. 

Fine,  well-fed  beef  may  be  known  by  yel- 
loMrish  white  fat,  very  firm  and  a  fine-grained 
bright-red  lean.  Very  good  beef  is  some- 
times not  very  fat,  that  is  to  say,  an  excellent 
steak  may  only  have  a  half-inch  band  of  fat 
round,  or  even  less,  instead  of  the  inch  that 
the  butcher  is  proud  to  point  out,  but  this 
narrow  band  must  be  fat  and  not  gristle. 


Sometimes  meat,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  fat,  is  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  gristle,  at  others  there  will  be  the  gristle, 
but  it  will  have  an  outside  layer  of  fat. 
These  indications  do  not  always  show  bad 
meat,  only  that  it  is  second-class.  This  is 
the  case  when  the  grain  of  the  meat  is  good 
and  the  kidney  fat,  firm  and  good.  Where 
the  gristle  is  found  in  conjunction  with  a 
dull-red  or,  as  we  may  borrow  a  term  from 
art  to  describe  it  accurately,  a  darkish  terra- 
cotta red,  the  meat  is  to  be  avoided  alto- 
gether. To  return  to  fine  meat — the  color 
differs  in  different  parts ;  the  leg,  neck  and 
coarser  parts  are,  as  a  rule,  darker  than  the 
prime  parts.  The  sirloin  is  a  rosy  red,  the 
rib  a  shade  darker,  mottled  with  white  fat 
and  without  a  vein  running  through  it.  The 
round  is  of  a  bright  juicy  looking  red  on 
the  upper  or  tender  side  (which  is  really 
the  inside  of  the  leg  and  less  exposed  in  the 
animal  to  use  and  weather) ;  the  lower  side 
"  the  vein,"  as  butchers  call  it,  is  paler  and 
dryer.  In  a  really  fine  round  of  beef  the 
blood  will  ooze  from  the  grain  as  it  is  cut. 
The  best  cuts  from  such  a  round,  if  the  ox 
has  been  killed  long  enough,  surpass  any 
other  steak  in  flavor,  and  will  be  quite  as 
tender.  The  best  steaks  are  those  which 
are  cut  before  the  broad  band  of  fat  is 
reached,  but  excellent  ones  are  cut  for  three 
or  four  inches  after  this,  then  the  round 
begins  to  decrease  in  size,  the  meat  gets 
darker,  the  grain  of  it  coarser  and  suitable 
for  a  la  mode  beef  stews,  etc.,  but  not  for 
steak. 

Catherine  Owen, 
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The  ground  whereon  they  mean  to  trace 
Some  favorite  saint  ol  special  grace — 
The  chestnuts  floored  and  rooFed  and  hung 
Niche  for  my  hero-saint.     Down-flung 
From  cedar  tops,  the  wild  woodbine 
Lent  pennons  brave  to  deck  the  shrine. 
Barbaric  sumachs  straight  upbore 
Their  crimson  lamps,  and,  light  and  hoar. 
Like  votive  lace  bestowed  by  dame. 
Repentant  of  her  splendid  shame, — 
O'er  withered  shrub  and  briar  and  stone. 
The  seeded  clematis  was  thrown. 

I  thought  my  heart  broke  in  the  rush 

Of  tears  that  blotted  out  the  flush 

Of  draping  vine  and  burning  bough. 

"  O,  love  of  mine !  " — thus  ran  my  vow, — 

"  Let  Heaven  but  stoop  to  hear  my  prayer. 

But  lift  the  cross  I  cannot  bear. 

This  lonely,  living  death  of  pain — 

And  give  my  darling  back  again 

To  longing  heart  and  straining  eyes; — 

To  grief  and  loss  in  other  guise 

Meekly  I'll  bow,  and,  smiling  see 

Sweet  dawn  in  gloom  that's  shared  with  thee  I" 

To-day  I  stood  and  saw  him  stay 
His  horse  upon  the  woodland  way. 
And  toss  to  me  a  gay  farewell. 
The  chestnut  leaves  about  him  fell ; 
The  royal  maples  burned  and  shone, 
Veiling  misshapen  branch  and  stone, 
The  misty  clematis  lay  white ; 
The  woodbine  from  the  cedar's  height, 
The  sumach's  velvet  cones,  the  breath 
That  amber  hickories  yield  in  death. — 
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All  were  the  same.    October  rare 
Held  sway  divine  o'er  earth  and  air. 
The  horseman's  port  was  kingly, — ^yet, 
My  lips  unwrung,  my  eyes  unwet, 
My  heart  recoils  in  cold  despair, 
At  memory  of  that  granted  prayer. 

•'  A  fancy,"  was  it  ?  so,  best  dead  ? 
A  tinted  cloud,  with  sunrise  fled  ? 
He  was  no  hero  ?  and  the  saint 
San  Marco's  monk  had  loved  to  paint 
On  golden  background, — ^was  but  such 
A  myth  as  girls  who  muse  too  much. 
And  love  and  trust  their  dreams,  enshrine 
And  hang  with  gifts,  and  incense  fine 
On  their  hearts'  altars  waste  ?    Perchance, 
A  figure  filched  from  old  romance. 

My  beautiful  dead  dream  !    The  Spring 
Beyond  Life's^^inter,  which  will  bring 
Earth's  buried  ones  to  love's  embrace. 
Will  hold  for  me  no  quickening  grace. 
Summers  may  go,  Octobers  come ; — 
Deep  out  of  sight,  and  pale  and  dumb. 
Lies  the  hope  that  never  was  to  be. 
My  love  who  lived  not — save  to  me ! 

Sara   Webb  Vilas, 
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November,  1795. 

To  My  Dear  Children  : 
have  been  asked  many 
_  times  by  you  all  to  write 
an  account  of  the  strange  and 
notable  manner  in  which  I 
was  led  of  God  to  make  the 
long  and  arduous  journey 
from  our  home  in  Sharon, 
Connecticut,  to  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  to  the  end  of  (under  God)  sav- 
ing the  life  of  your  dear  Father.  Now 
that  he  has  himself  enjoined  it  upon  me  to 
do  this  as  a  testimony  justly  owed  to  that 
Divine  Providence  which  has  ever  watched 
over,  led  and  sustained  us,  I  can  no  longer 
refuse. 

For  many  years  the  oppressions  of  King 


George  and  his  Parliament  had  been  very 
great ;  far  greater  than  we  could  or  ought 
to  bear.  We  knew  ourselves  to  be  of  the 
same  race  and  that  we  had  the  same  birth- 
right to  a  voice  in  our  government  as  if  we 
had  chosen  to  remain  in  •our  old  homes ; 
yet  by  the  Mother  Country  we  were  treated 
as  subjected  Aliens,  as  a  conquered  Nation. 
During  the  great  French  and  Indian  war  it 
was  our  Militia  Bands  (composed  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  Colonies)  which  had  saved 
them  to  Great  Britain,  yet  we  were  allowed 
no  representation  in  regard  to  our  own 
proper  affairs.  In  a  laige  family  where  one 
child  is  treated  better  than  another  an  ag- 
grieved feeling  grows  up  among  the  less 
favored;  so  our  hearts  burned  within  us 
with  indignation    at   the   injustice   of   our 
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treatment.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  when 
your  dear  Father  and  I  were  married — ^sev- 
enteen years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war — this  feeling  was  already  very  strong, 
and  it  grew  and  strengthened  with  every 
year.  So  at  last  when  we  heard  of  the  fight 
at  Lexington  the  news  fell  like  a  live  coal 
upon  gunpowder. 

Never  can  I  or  any  who  were  present  for- 
get the  Sabbath  morning  on  which  the  news 
was  brought  to  us.  Your  Father  had  been 
preaching  in  the  lively  and  spirited  manner 
which  is  his  wont,  from  Psalms  vii.  6.  "Arise, 
O  Lord,  in  thine  anger,  lift  up  thyself  because 
of  the  rage  of  mine  enemies,  and  awake  for 
me  to  the  judgment  thou  hast  commanded." 
And  after  the  sermon, which  had  much  moved 
us  all,  we  united  in  singing  the  hymn  which 
at  that  time  was  a  favorite  one  with  us: 

**  Let  Tyrants  shake  their  iron  rod 

And  slavery  clank  her  galling  chains ; 
We  fear  them  not ;  we  trust  in  God. 
New  England's  God  forever  reigns." 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  line  a  messen- 
ger with  jangling  spurs  strode  down  the  aisle 
and  up  the  high  pulpit  stairs,  where  he  told 
his  news  to  my  husband,  who  proclaimed  in 
clear,  ringing  tones  that  the  die  had  been 
cast,  that  blood  had  been  shed  and  there 
was  now  no  choice  between  War  and  Slavery. 

We  all  rose  from  our  seats  and  could 
scarcely  command  ourselves  to  hear  the 
benediction  pronounced  as  it  was  in  com- 
manding tones  as  by  one  who  felt  that  the 
Lord  had  commissioned  him  to  bless  His 
people.  Outside  of  the  Meeting  House,  on 
the  very  steps  of  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
full  of  righteous  indignation  and  trust  in  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  one  hundred 
men  prepared  to  march  immediately  to  the 
scene  of  action,  while  three  hundred  more 
already  belonging  to  the  Trained  Bands 
promised  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  follow  at  short  notice.  But  I  must  not 
dwell  upon  these  things.  You  will  find  the 
whole  story  in  history  some  day  as  you  have 
already  heard  it  many  times  from  those  who 
took  a  part  in  it.  My  task  is  only  to  relate 
my  own  tale,  which  is  too  humble  to  be 
ever  repeated  for  other  ears  than  yours,  yet 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  sure 
proof  that  God  does  not  forget  the  humblest 
of  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

Your  dear  Father  *  was  among  the  very 
first  to  volunteer  and  received  the  honored 
post  of  Chaplain  to  the   4th  Connecticut 

*  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  of  Sharon,  Conn.   - 


regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Hinman,  and 
ordered  to  march  to  Ticonderoga. 

In  common  with  many  other , well-quali- 
fied Pastors,  my  Husband  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  into  his  family  from  time 
to  time  such  young  men  as  might  wish,  after- 
leaving  college,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  Gos- 
pel Ministry.  At  this  time  there  were  eight 
such  students  in  our  house.  My  husband 
provided  for  them  by  engaging  his  beloved 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy  of  Bethlehem, 
to  come  and  reside  in  our  house,  prosecute 
the  edu.cation  of  the  young  Theological 
students,  supply  the  Sharon  pulpit  and  at- 
tend to  other  pastoral  duties;  a  young 
friend  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  engaging  to  perform 
like  brotherly  service  for  him  in  his  parish. 
As  Dr.  Bellamy  had  two  students  of  his  own 
he  brought  them  with  him,  which,  added 
to  those  already  in  our  house,  made  my 
family  to  consist  of  twenty-two  persons 
besides  servants.  In  our  present  state  of 
peace  and  plenty  this  does  not  seem  so  very 
great  a  burden ;  but  at  that  time,  when  the 
exactions  of  the  Mother  Country  had  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  import  anything  to 
eat  or  wear  and  all  had  to  be  raised  and 
manufactured  at  home,  from  bread-stuffs, 
rum  and  sugar  to  the  linen  and  woollen  for 
our  clothes  and  bedding,  you  may  well  im- 
agine that  my  duties  were  not  light.  Though 
I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  never  complained 
even  in  my  inmost  thoughts,  for  if  I  could 
even  give  up  for  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty 
the  Husband  whom  I  loved  so  dearly  that. 
my  constant  fear  was  lest  I  should  sin  to 
idolatry,  it  would  assuredly  have  ill  become 
me  to  repine  at  any  inconvenience  to  my- 
self. And  besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
no  leisure  for  murmuring.  I  rose  with  the 
sun  and  all  through  the  long  days  I  had  no 
time  for  aught  but  my  work.  So  much  did 
it  press  upon  me,  that  I  could  scarce  divert 
my  thoughts  from  its  demands  even  during 
our  family  prayers,  which  thing  both  amazed 
'  and  displeased  me,  for  during  that  hour,  at 
least,  I  should  have  been  sending  all  my 
thoughts  to  Heaven  in  prayer  for  the  safety 
of  my  beloved  Husband  and  the  salvation 
of  our  hapless  Country;  instead  of  which  1 
was  often  wondering  whether  Polly  had  re* 
membered  to  set  the  sponge  for  the  bread, 
or  to  put  water  on  the  leech-tub,  or  to  turn 
the  cloth  in  the  dyeing  vat,  or  whether 
enough  wool  had  been  carded  for  Betsey  to 
start  her  spinning  wheel  in  the  morning,  or 
Billy  had  chopped  light  wood  enough  for 
the  kindhng,  or  dry  wood  enough  to  heat  the 
brick  oven,  or  whether  something  had  not 
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been  forgotten  of  the  thousand  things  that 
must  be  done  without  fail  or  else  there 
would  be  a  disagreeable  hijich  in  the  house- 
keeping. So  you  may  be  sure  that  when  I 
went  to  bed  at  night  I  went  to  sleep  and 
not  to  dream  or  to  lie  awake  imagining  all 
sorts  of  disasters  that  might  happen.  There 
was  generally  enough  that  had  happened  to 
keep  my  mind  at  work  if  I  stayed  awake, 
but  that  I  very  seldom  did.  A  perfectly 
healthy  woman  has  good  powers  of  sleep. 
So  you  can  see  that  what  I  am  going  to  re- 
late arose  from  no  unhealthy  condition  of 
mind  or  body. 

The  means  of  communication  between 
us  and  General  Schuyler's  Army  were  very 
scant  at  any  time,  and  during  the  whole  of 
August  and  part  of  September,  1775,  we  had 
received  no  news  at  all,  unless  you  might  so 
call  the  rumors  which  were  constantly  flying 
about.  On  the  third  Sabbath  in  September 
Dr.  Bellamy  gave  us  a  sound  and  clear  ser- 
mon in  which  God^s  watchful  Providence 
over  His  People  was  most  beautifully  de- 
picted, and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  unused  to  weeping.  And  during 
the  prayer  meeting  of  the  evening  the  same 
thought  was  dwelt  upon  in  a  way  showing 
that  all  who  spoke  and  prayed  felt  that  our 
God  is  indeed  a  Father  to  all  who  trust 
Him.  So  on  that  night  I  went  to  bed  in  a 
calmer  and  more  contented  frame  of  mind 
than  usual.  I  had,  to  be  sure,  been  much 
displeased  to  find  that  our  supply  of  bread 
(through  some  wasteful  mismanagement  of 
Polly's)  had  grown  so  small  that  the  baking 
would  have  to  be  done  on  Monday  morning, 
which  is  not  good  housekeeping,  for  washing 
should  always  be  done  on  Monday  and  the 
baking  on  Tuesday,  but  I  had  caused  Polly 
to  set  a  large  sponge  and  made  Billy  pro- 
*vide  plenty  of  firing,  so  that  by  getting  up 
betimes  in  the  morning,  we  could  have  the 
big. oven  heated  and  the  baking  out  of  the 
way  by  the  time  Billy  and  Jake  should  have 
gotten  the  clothes  pounded  out  ready  for 
boiling,  so  the  two  things  should  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  The  last  thought  on 
my  mind  after  committing  my  dear  Hus- 
band and  Country  into  our  Maker's  care  for 
the  night,  was  to  charge  my  mind  to  arise 
even  before  daylight  that  I  might  be  able 
to  execute  my  plans. 

How  long  I  had  been  asleep  I  do  not 
know,  but  judge  that  it  must  have  been 
about  two  hours  when  I  began  to  be  con- 
scious that  my  Husband's  voice  was  cajling 
me.  I  tried  to  rise  and  go  to  him,' but  could 
not  move  a  muscle.     Again  I  heard  that 
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dear  voice  that  had  always  thrilled  my  heart, 
and  its  tones  seemed  to  me  weak  and  dis- 
tressful. I  could  not  rise;  but  after  many 
struggles  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  an- 
other Voice,  saying  in  a  low,  sweet  tone — 

"  Let  her  spirit  go  free.  It  is  His  com- 
mand." 

And  in  an  instant  I  seemed  to  leave  my 
body  still  sleeping  on  my  bed — whose  cur- 
tains were  all  drawn  aside  to  admit  air  dur- 
ing the  warm  night — while  my  spirit,  free 
and  light  but  very  anxious,  seemed  to  be 
seeking  to  follow  my  Husband's  call.  For 
a  moment  I  was  undecided  where  to  go,  but 
again  came  the  call,  this  time  more  clear, 
distinct  and  distressful  than  ever — 

"  My  Wife,  come  to  me !     Come ! " 

Following  the  sound  my  spirit  traversed 
long  spaces  of  wood,  marsh  and  water  until 
I  arrived  at  a  great  Lake.  Here  I  found  a 
boat  waiting  for  me,  and  men  who  told  me 
that  my  Husband  was  very  ill  and  had  sent 
them  to  meet  me  or  take  me  to  him.  I  en- 
tered the  boat  without  hesitation,  and  after 
some  time  in  rowing,  the  boat  touched  the 
strand  near  stone  walls,  on  which  cannon 
were  planted,  and  I  was  immediately  con- 
ducted into  a  log  house,  where  I  found  my 
beloved  Husband,  flushed  and  burning  with 
fever,  lying  upon  a  m;.ttress  of  straw  laid 
on  a  small  camp-bedctead.  He  did  not 
know  me,  but  I  heard  an  attendant  say — 

"  She  is  come !  Wonderful  are  thy  ways, 
O  Lord." 

.  And  I  looked  rnd  saw  that  the  speaker 
was  one  of  our  own  church  members — 
(Samuel  Elmer,  then  Major  of  the  Regi- 
ment) who  was  watching  by  my  Husband's 
side.  Then  I  again  heard  the  sweet,  clear 
Voice  saying — "  Take  her  back."  I  tried  to 
resist,  but  ceased  when  the  Voice  said — 

"  You  shall  return,  and  your  Husband's 
life  shall  be  granted  to  the  prayers  of  his 
Flock." 

I  awoke.  It  was  still  in  the  def/):hs  of 
the  silent  September  night.  By  my  side 
slumbered  my  little  Mary.  On  amo'iVftK  bed 
within  reach  of  my  hand  were  Juliana  and 
Betsey.  They  were  both  sitting  u\)  in  bed. 
Juliana  asked  me — 

"  Mother,  did  you  speak?  " 

"  No,  my  daughter." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Betsey,  "  I  thought  I 
heard  you  say — *  His  Hfe  shall  be  granted 
to  the  prayers  of  his  Flock.'  " 

"  No,  my  dears,"  I  replied.  "  I  did  not 
say  it."  But  I  knew  that  they  too  had  heard 
the  Voice  that  had  spoken  to  me.  I  bid 
them  go  to  sleep  again,  and  like  obedient 
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children  they  did  so,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  sounds  I  rose  and  knelt  by  the  bed  in 
the  spot  where  my  dear  Husband  and  I 
always  used  to  kneel,  and  I  most  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  Lord's  care  and  direction  in 
the  journey  which  I  was  to  begin  on  the 
morrow. 

When  I  rose  from  my  knees,  strengthened 
and  heartened,  I  did  not  again  seek  my 
couch,  but  lighting  a  candle  I  sat  down  to 
write  out  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
Juliana,  who,  young  as  she  was,  must  try  to 
take  my  place  as  head  of  the  household 
during  my  absence.  I  tried  to  remember 
everything,  and  truly  it  seemed  that  both 
my  Memory  and  Reason  were  mightily 
helped,  for  afterwards  when  I  read  over  the 
paper,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  must  have 
had  previsions  of  just  the  instructions  Juli- 
ana would  need. 

As  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  called  Nancy  and  Judy,  Jake  and  young 
Billy,  but  would  not  allow  old  Billy  to  be 
disturbed ;  whereat  the  rest  marvelled,  see- 
ing that  I  was  not  used  to  be  more  tender 
of  him  than  of  any  of  the  other  servants, 
but  rather  the  less  so,  that  he  was  my  own 
slave  that  my  Father  had  given  to  me  upon 
my  marriage.  But  I  let  them  marvel,  for 
truly  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  by 
five  o'clock  the  bread  was  ready  to  be 
molded,  the  hickory  coals  were  lying  in  a 
great,  glowing  mass  on  the  oven's  bottom, 
casting  a  brilliant  light  over  its  vaulted  top, 
and  sending  such  a  heat  into  my  face  when 
I  passed  by  the  oven-mouth  that  it  caused 
me  to  think  then,  as  it  always  does,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace,  seven  times 
heated.  Young  Billy  was  already  pounding 
out  the  clothes,  and  over  the  fire  Jake  was 
hanging  the  great  brass  kettles  of  water  for 
the  washing,  while  Nancy  and  Judy  had 
made  ready  the  piles  of  smoking  hot  Johnny 
cake,  the  boiler  of  wheat-coffee  (which  was 
all  we  could  get  in  those  days,  and  a  poor 
substitute  it  was  for  good  Mocha),  and  the 
big  platters  of  ham  and  eggs  and  plenty  of 
good  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes,  which  is 
the  best  way  that  potatoes  can  be  cooked, 
in  my  opinion. 

This  was  a  full  hour  earlier  than  our  usual 
breakfast,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  assem- 
ble the  Family  to  Prayers.  It  seemed  that 
every  one  felt  an  unusual  stir  in  the  air  that 
morning. 

Before  the  prayer  I  had  drawn  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy aside  and  requested  his  most  earnest 
petitions  for  one  who  was  that  day  to  begin 
an  arduous  journey,  and  for  one  lying  at 


the  point  of  death,  but  more  than  this  I 
would  not  then  tell  him.  It  seemed  to  me, 
though,  that  he  was  mightily  helped  in 
prayer  that  morning,  for  powerful  indeed 
were  his  pleadings  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
and  when  we  rose  from  our  knees  all  the 
family  were  moved,  some  of  them  even  to 
tears,  though  they  knew  not  why.  It  was 
not  until  we  were  all  seated  at  the  table 
that  good  Dr.  Bellamy  spoke — 

"  My  sister,"  he  said,  "  have  you  no  com- 
munication to  make  to  us?  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  heavy  burden  is  lying  upon  you. 
Your  face  is  very  pale,  and  you  have  the  air 
of  those  who  ate  the  Passover  in  silence  and 
in  haste,  with  staff  in  hand  ready  to  depart." 

"  Truly  is  it  so,  Dr.  Bellamy,"  I  answered. 
"  I  have  been  warned  of.  God  in  a  dream 
that  my  revered  and  beloved  Husband  is 
nigh  unto  death  at  that  Fort  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  I  am  this  morning  starting  to  join 
him." 

For  a  moment  there  was  not  a  sound.  I 
should  think  that  not  even  a  breath  was 
drawn  around  that  table.  Only  Polly,  who 
by  reason  of  her  age  took  great  privileges 
to  herself,  put  down  the  big  plate  of  com 
bread  she  was  bringing  fresh  from  the 
kitchen,  and  standing  just  behind  my  son 
Johnny's  chair,  raised  her  hands  up  as  high 
as  her  red  plaided  turban,  and  rolling  up 
her  eyes  so  that  only  the  whites  showed  like 
two  ivory  balls  rolling  in  ink,  ejaculated : 

"  Bress  de  Lawd !  Bress  de  Lawd,  Missy 
Temp'runce  "  (Pol'y,  too,  had  been  given 
me  by  my  Father  and  could  never  remem- 
ber to  call  me  by  any  other  than  my  child- 
hood's name).      Is  you  done  gone  struck?  " 

Her  manifest  fright  was  in  some  sort  a 
relief,  for  it  made  us  all  smile,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  others  also  thought  that  ^ 
my  senses  were  gone. 

Dr.  Bellamy  was  the  next  to  speak,  and 
began  by  remonstrating  with  me  and  even 
intimating  that  I  was  arrogating  too  much 
to  myself  when  I  thought  that  the  Lord  had 
condescended  to  grant  visions  to  me.  But 
I  soon  silenced  him ;  first,  by  repeating  my 
dream,  and  second  by  showing  him  pretty 
plainly  that  I  was  not  beholden  to  him  for 
his  opinions  or  permission,  but  was  going  to 
set  out  directly  we  had  breakfasted. 

Your  dear  Father's  brother,  Dr.  Simeon 
Smith,  had  then  lately  bought  a  chaise  (the 
only  one  at  that  time  owned  in  western 
Connecticut),  and  when  he  left  home  to  go 
with  the  troops  he  had  told  me  to  use  it  as 
I  saw  fit.  So  I  had  intended  to  drive  the 
chaise  myself,  while   old   Billy  should  sit 
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beside  me  and  lead  an  extra  horse.  But 
Dr.  Bellamy  made  me  think  better  of  this, 
saying  that  it  was  tempting  Providence  to 
venture  forth  in  such  a  manner  without  at 
least  two  spare  horses.  So  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  oldest  student,  Mr.  Seth 
Swift  (now  and  for  many  years  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.),  should  ride  with  me  in  the  chaise 
leading  a  spare  horse,  and  that  old  Billy 
should  ride  on  horseback  and  lead  a  fourth 
horse,  as  far  as  Albany,  and  even  beyond 
that  if  the  roads  should  prove  to  be  further 
practicable  for  wheels;  and  that  then  Mr. 
Swift  and  I  should  continue  our  journey  on 
the  best  two  horses,  leaving  Billy  with  the 
others  to  go  back  home  or  to  remain  and 
await  our  return  as  might  then  seem  most 
judicious.  Both  of  the  led  horses  were 
saddled,  and  one  saddle  was  provided  with  a 
Pillion,  that  we  might  both  be  able  to  con- 
tinue on  our  way  if  reduced  to  even  one  horse. 

It  was  hardly  yet  seven  o'clock  and  the 
heavy  dews  of  the  morning  were  still  spark- 
ling like  lately  shed  tears  on  the  face  of  a 
smiling  child,  when  we  all  assembled  under 
the  big  Ash  which  had  once  been  the  Coun- 
cil Tree  of  the  warlike  Wegnagnock  Indians, 
and  now  shaded  the  door  steps  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  God,  who  was  perhaps  as  warlike  as 
his  predecessors  here,  though  always  and 
only  for  Righteousness  sake. 

This  journey  was  indeed  a  terrible  under- 
taing.  About  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  the  last  sixty  through  an  unbroken 
Wilderness,  but  I  felt  no  fear.  I  was  only 
anxious  to  depart,  and  joined  with  all  my 
heart,  though  silently,  in  the  good  old  Con- 
necticut hymn  which  Dr.  Bellamy  started  to 
cheer  our  way. 

"  God  led  them  through  the  Wilderness, 
His  People,  blest  of  yore, 
For  us  we  trust  He'll  do  no  less, 
Rather,  we'll  hope  for  more. 

^*  Transplanted  Vines,  He  brought  us  here, 
He  brought  and  will  sustain, 
If  Sin  alone  we  shun  and  fear. 
We  cannot  trust  in  vain. 

^'  Let  Satan  rage  and  dangers  rise. 
If  God  our  strength  uphold. 
We'll  turn  our  eyes  unto  the  skies 
And  trust  like  Them  of  old." 

My  heart  was  very  full  as  we  crossed  the 
brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  its  clear  brown 
water  sparkling  over  its  gravelly  bed  and 
roaring  beneath  the  fringe  of  drooping  wil- 
lows as  loudly  as  if  in  the  spring  time,  but 
not  loudly  enough  to  drown   the   Sacred 


Song  pouring  from  the  lips  of  Children  and 
Friends. 

Our  way  lay  North  by  West  through 
Shekomeco,  striking  the  great  Post  Road  on 
the  borders  of  the  Hudson  at  Red  Hook. 
We  did  not  stop  at  Clermont  as  I  should 
have  done  at  another  time,  but  pushed  on 
that  night  to  Johnstown,  five  miles  beyond. 
Here  we  had  to  put  up  at  a  miserable 
Tavern,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing to  eat  save  some  Suppawn  and  fried 
Pork.  But  there  was  plainly  no  lack  of 
very  bad  Rum  in  the  hou5?e,  for  the  Roy- 
sterers  of  the  Tap-room  kept  up  a  clanking 
of  pewter  mugs  and  a  cheering  for  King 
George  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
Near  as  it  was  to  the  patriotic  homes  of  the 
Livingstons,  it  seems  that  there  were  yet 
many  who  dared  to  declare  themselves  for 
the  King,  and  continued  so  to  do  and  even 
worse,  until  two  years  later,  when  Burgoyne's 
surrender  taught  them  the  wisdom  of  clos- 
ing their  unseemly  mouths.  At  this  time 
they  thought  themselves  surely  on  the  win- 
ning side,  and  it  was  Mr.  Swift  and  I  who 
had  to  close  our  mouths  and  not  tell  whither 
we  were  bound,  lest  we  be  hindered  on  our 
way. 

The  next  morning,  after  an  early  break- 
fast of  the  same  material  as  the  previous 
supper,  we  headed  for  Albany.  All  this 
part  of  our  way  was  simple  enough,  I  having 
been  as  far  as  Albany  no  less  than  three 
times,  for  I  was  ever  fond  of  travel,  and  my 
old  friend  Catherine  Livingston  (now  Widow 
of  the  late  and  Mother  of  the  present  Pat- 
roon  Van  Rennsalaer)  had  ever  been  very 
insistent  that  we  should  not  allow  the  "  Sil- 
ver links  of  Friendship's  chain  to  rust  for 
want  of  the  energy  to  take  long  journeys," 
as  she  was  used  to  phrase  it. 

Much  of  the  dfstance  this  day  we  were  in 
full  sight  of  the  sweeping  Hudson,  burning 
with  a  sapphire  glow  between  its  dark, 
emerald  banks,  and  always  were  we  in  view 
of  the  great  dusk  masses  of  the  Catskills, 
seeming  to  belong  to  another  world,  so  aloof 
are  they  in  their  splendid  height  and  majes- 
tic loveliness,  so  veiled  in  mystery  and  si- 
lence as  the  dark  piles  of  clouds  rise  from 
hidden  valleys  and  gather  round  their  frown- 
ing domes.  I  love  the  smiling,  fruitful  ter- 
races of  our  own  Yaghanic  Hills,  but  better 
still  do  I  love  the  grandeur  and  isolation 
and  grim  terrors  of  the  mysterious  moun- 
tains. The  sight  of  them  comforted  me  at 
ever)'  step,  and  sorry  was  I  when  they  fell 
behind  and  no  longer  showed  me  a  face  of 
steadfast  friendliness,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
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that  King  David  of  old  was  wont  to  lift  up 
his  eyes  unto  the  Hills,  for  thence  truly 
seemeth  to  come  our  Help. 

Still,  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  on  as  fast 
as  possible.  It  is  about  ninety-five  miles 
from  Sharon  to  Albany,  and  with  such  good 
roads  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  able 
to  get  on  five  miles  beyond  Albany  by  the 
night  of  the  second  day,  but  neither  of  us 
knew  anything  of  the  way  beyond  that 
place,  and  besides  I  thought  it  better  to 
stop  over  night  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Van 
Rennsalaer  and  take  counsel  with  her. 

I  found  her  as  ever,  loving  and  hospita- 
ble, though  much  troubled  at  the  perilous 
condition  of  our  Country,  and  yet  a  little  in- 
clined to  make  a  jest  of  my  "  attempting  to 
follow  a  dream  through  the  Wilderness."  But 
I  heeded  not  this,  knowing  in  my  heart  that 
my  dream  was  no  common  one,  but  a  Vision 
sent  of  God.  Besides,  my  Grandfather 
had  commanded  a  regiment  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  and  I  was  too  much  his  descendant 
to  be  frightened  out  of  a  righteous  thing  by 
words  of  Ridicule,  even  from  one  so  skilled 
in  the  use  of  that  weapon  as  was  Catherine. 
A  few  months  later  when  she  had  fled  from 
Albany  with  her  young  son  (now  the 
Patroon,  General  Stephen  Van  Rennsalaer) 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  our  house,  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  her  son  who  had  so  much 
property  that  he  would  have  been  a  valua- 
ble prize  to  the  British,  she  told  me  how 
she  had  been  convicted  by  my  steadfast  de- 
meanor at  that  time,  and  how  it  always 
gave  her  strength  to  believe  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  as  she  had  never  before  believed 
in  it,  to  see  how  firm  and  strong  was  my 
Faith.  But  in  truth  it  might  better  have 
been  called  knowledge  than  Faith,  for  the 
Great  Apostle  has  defined  Faith  to  be  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and  I  had  seen. 
Though  only  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  yet  I 
had  seen,  and  it  was  not  Faith  but  Knowl- 
edge that  bore  me  on  my  way. 

By  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Van  Rennsalaer, 
Mr.  Swift  and  I  proceeded  in  the  Chaise 
drawn  by  one  of  her  own  fresh  horses,  while 
one  of  her  servants  and  old  Billy  rode  the 
worst  two  of  mine  and  led  the  best  two  as 
far  as  Schuylersville,  which  made  the  end 
of  our  third  day's  trip,  for  though  it  was  not 
quite  thirty  miles,  the  roads  not  being  so 
good  as  from  Red  Hook  to  Albany,  our 
progress  was  slower.  At  Schuylersville  we 
found  the  settlement  which  the  sagacious 
and  patriotic  General  Philip  Schuyler  had 
caused  to  be  planted  at  the  period  when  the 
exactions  of  our  T5n*ants  first  became  too 


grievous  to  be  endured,  in  order  that  here 
might  be  made  some  of  the  things  which 
we  could  no  longer  import  from  the  Mother 
Country. 

Here  we  found  mechanics  of  every  class 
and  hundreds  of  them,  for  here  had  General 
Schuyler  built  saw-mills  and  smithies,  and 
mills  for  spinning  and  weaving  wool  and 
flax.  Also  he  had  many  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  flax. 

Here,  too,  was  his  country-seat,  at  which 
hospitable  home  Mr.  Swift  and  I  met  a 
warm  welcome  not  only  on  account  of  the 
letter  which  1  bore  from  Mrs  Van  Renn- 
salaer, but  also  because  my  Husband  as 
Chaplain  of  Colonel  Hinman's  regiment  had 
used  his  influence  with  the  men  to  soften 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  so  many  of 
them  entertained  toward  "  the  Dutchman," 
as  they  were  wont  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously to  style  General  Schuyler.  The  latter 
is  a  man  of  the  purest  patriotism  and  of 
much  capacity,  but  he  was  then  unused  to 
the  state  of  things  in  our  Colonies  of  New 
England,  whereby  a  man  of  the  best  birth 
and  breeding  may  yet  be  a  mechanic  or  a 
tradesman  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the 
land  and  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  us  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  all  our  estates 
when  for  Conscience'  sake  we  left  the 
Mother  Country.  On  the  contrary  such  of 
the  settlers  from  Holland  as  were  of  good 
family  were  able  to  bring  their  worldly  goods 
with  them  to  the  new  land,  and  by  reason 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  their  advanta- 
geous trade  with  the  Indians  were  never 
obliged  to  resort  to  handicrafts  for  a  liveli- 
hood. My  Husband  has  many  a  time  told 
us  of  the  surprise  of  General  Schuyler  to 
find  that  one  of  our  privates  whom  he  knew 
to  be  but  a  carpenter,  was  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  much  influence  in  his  native  town, 
being  the  son  of  a  Colonial  Magistrate. 
He  could  never  be  brought  to  see  that 
while  we  in  Connecticut  were  all  so  much 
on  a  social  equality,  it  was  yet  an  equality 
on  a  high  plane ;  while  on  the  other  side  it 
was  very  difficult  for  our  men  (so  many  of 
whom,  though  poor,  had  received  the  best 
education  that  the  country  afforded)  not  to 
feel  themselves  superior  "  to  a  parcel  of 
stupid  Dutchmen"  (thus  discourteously,  I 
grieve  to  say,  were  they  often  referred  to), 
many  of  whom  spoke  but  imperfect  English 
and  almost  none  of  whom  had  received  a 
collegiate  training.  My  Husband  had  all 
along  been  striving  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  troops  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  and  had  thus  gained 
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and  still  retains  the  active  friendship  of 
General  Schuyler.  Mrs.  Schuyler  was  cog- 
nizant of  much  of  this,  and  thus  her  wel- 
come and  assistance  were  secured. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  we  left  roads 
and  civilization  behind  us  and  started  to 
enter  the  Wilderness  by  means  of  a  Trail 
to  Fort  Edward.  This  had  been  traversed 
so  often  that  we  were  here  in  no  danger  of 
losing  our  way,  though  the  woods  were  very 
thick  and  dark  and  the  underbrush  greatly 
annoying  id  our  poor  horses.  Mr.  Swift  had 
taken  the  strongest  of  them  and  the  saddle 
with  the  pillion  to  be  ready  for  use  in  case 
of  necessity,  while  I  followed  on  the  next 
best  of  our  horses.  Behind  my  saddle  across 
the  back  of  the  horse  was  a  large  bag  of  feed 
for  the  animals,  and  from  the  pommel  of  my 
saddle  hung  as  large  a  packet  of  edibles 
for  ourselves  as  could  well  be  carried,  made 
up  by  Mrs.  Schuyler's  own  kind  hands.  As 
Mr.  Swift  rode  on  before  me  I  could  not 
help  laughing  right  out  at  the  grotesque 
figure  he  cut  with  a  large  roll  of  blankets 
strapped  fast  to  the  pillion  behind  him,  and 
leaving  only  his  head  and  shoulders  to  ap>- 
pear  above  them,  while  his  legs  dangled  out 
over  the  well-stuffed  saddle  bags  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  looking  fashion.  In  front 
of  him  was  carefully  tied  another  large 
packet  containing  Restoratives  and  Cor- 
dials, for  good  Mrs.  Schuyler  was  a  notable 
provider  of  all  medicaments  for  the  sick, 
and  though  I  had  brought  some  of  my  own 
also,  yet  would  I  not  decline  hers,  knowing 
there  might  be  sore  need. 

By  agreement  with  Mrs.  Van  Rennsalaer, 
her  horse  and  the  poorest  one  of  mine,  to- 
gether with  the  chaise,  were  to  be  sent  back 
to  her  house  in  charge  of  her  servant,  while 
Billy  rode  our  third  horse  and  was  laden  in 
a  similar  fashion  to  Mr.  Swift,  though  being 
behind  me  I  did  not  have  so  good  a  view 
of  his  plight.  I  have  my  suspicions  that  my 
own  was  grotesque  enough,  for  during  the 
earlier  part  of  our  way  I  several  times  heard 
from  Billy  a  half  stifled  chuckling,  indicative 
of  mirth  chastened  by  a  proper  respect. 

It  was  only  fifteen  miles  from  Schuyler's- 
ville  to  Fort  Edward,  yet  the  sun  was  already 
past  noon  when  we  reached  it.  Being 
armed  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Schuyler,  we 
here  met  a  hospitable  welcome  from  young 
Lieutenant  Philip  Livingston  (the  same  who 
afterwards  married  Margaret  Kane)  and  a 
good  dinner  of  ham  and  eggs  and  potatoes, 
for  Fort  Edward  was  not  so  far  from  civili- 
zation as  to  be  so  destitute  as  we  later  found 
Fort  Ticonderoga  to  be. 


The  young  officer  urged  us  to  remain 
because  at  best  we  could  hope  to  get  but 
little  farther  that  night,  but  I  was  too  anx- 
ious. I  felt  that  I  could  not  delay  an  un- 
necessary moment.  So,  as  soon  as  the 
horses  had  eaten  we  resumed  our  way,  this 
time  being  provided  with  two  Indian  guides. 
I  felt  a  little  distrustful  about  this,  but 
Lieutenant  Livingston  assured  me  of  their 
faithfulness  and  I  was  aware  that  if  any  one 
knew  upon  whom  among  the  Indians  reli- 
ance could  or  could  not  be  placed,  it  should 
be  one  of  the  Livingston  family,  who  have 
been  trained  purposely  to  acquire  that  use- 
ful knowledge,  some  one  of  them  being 
always  habituated  to  live  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Savages  to  learn  their  ways  and  lan- 
guages, and  to  gain  an  influence  over  them ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  wise  things  that  have 
contributed  to  make  that  noble  and  talented 
family  at  once  so  rich  and  so  powerful  in 
our  country. 

So  I  commended  our  way  to  God  and  went 
on  trustfully,  but  our  progress  was  very  slow. 
In  despite  of  the  long  drought  we  found 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  dense  and  lofty 
pine  and  cedar  forests  there  were  many 
spots  where  there  was  danger  of  getting 
mired  and  so  we  had  to  make  long  turns, 
sometimes  almost  doubling  upon  our  tracks 
for  long  distances,  and  always  having  to 
move  very  slowly,  by  reason  both  of  the 
heavy  nature  of  the  way  for  our  good  horses, 
and  of  the  caution  necessary  to  get  through 
the  underbrush  and  beneath  the  low  grow- 
ing branches  of  the  younger  trees,  without 
having  our  eyes  torn  out  by  branches  and 
twigs  flung  into  the  faces  of  those  in  the 
rear,  by  the  recoil  from  the  one  who  had 
first  passed  through  them.  With  all  our 
care  Billy  in  following  me  had  received  a 
severe  blow  from  a  branch  which  escaped 
from  my  hand  as  I  was  trying  to  hold  it 
until  he  could  take  it  in  his  hand. 

Night  seems  to  come  on  very  early  in  the 
woods.  It  was  but  rarely  that  we  could 
catch  through  the  trees  the  yellow  glow  of 
the  sunset,  and  deep  darkness  settled  down 
upon  us  before  we  had  accomplished  more 
than  ten  miles.  Having  reached  a  small 
clearing  where  many  fires  had  evidently  been 
made  before  ours,  it  was  decided  to  pitch 
our  camp  for  the  night. 

The  guides  had  brought  axes,  and  while 
Mr.  Swift  and  Billy  were  attending  to  the 
horses,  and  I  was  unpacking  the  blankets 
and  provisions,  they  were  cutting  down  fine 
young  cedar  trees  and  gathering  as  many 
dry  pine  branches  as  they  could  find.    When 
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they  had  made  a  great  pile  of  these  small 
trees  with  their  trunks  directed  inward  to  a 
point,  and  their  light  branches  outward  and 
filled  in  the  interstices  with  the  dry  pine 
branches,  the  elder  Indian  from  a  powder 
horn  sprinkled  a  very  thin  thread  of  gun- 
powder jiist  under  the  outer  edge  of  the 
great  fantastic  pile  which  made  a  heart  of 
darkness  in  a  gloom  of  lesser  dark.  Then 
from  the  flint  of  his  musket  he  struck  a 
spark  and  in  an  instant  the  flame  had  flashed 
all  round  the  pile  and  caught  to  the  fine 
dry  branches,  and  soon  all  the  light  pine  was 
blazing  and  kindling  the  heavy  green  wood 
of  the  fragrant  cedar,  as  the  flame  of  God's 
love  may  surround  and  finally  enkindle  our 
hardened  hearts.  The  heart  of  darkness 
was  now  become  a  centre  of  flame  in  a  cir- 
cle of  shadow.  The  ruddy  high  streaming 
light  from  the  pine  mingled  with  the  thick 
fragrant  smoke  from  the  green  cedar,  bright- 
ening and  coloring  it  as  the  sun  brightens 
and  colors  the  rolling  clouds,  and  flashed 
and  gleamed  over  the  ground  brown  and 
slippery  with  pine  needles,  and  upon  the 
dense  mass  of  surrounding  evergreens  which 
seemed  to  guard  us  like  the  walls  of  a  temple. 

With  two  of  the  blankets  and  a  few  poles 
the  men  made  a  rude  tent  for  me  in  which 
over  a  thick  bed  of  pine  needles  they  spread 
another  blanket  for  a  couch,  for  themselves 
were  content  each  to  roll  himself  in  a  blan- 
ket and  lie  down  facing  the  flame ;  only  Mr. 
Swift  did  not  lie  down,  for  he  feared  that 
hostile  Savages  might  be  attracted  by  our 
fire.  For  my  part  I  feared  neither  the  In- 
dians nor  the  wolves  which  howled  around 
us.  Such  was  my  confidence  in  the  vision 
which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  me,  that  I 
felt  sure  that  neither  prowling  Savage  nor 
roaming  Wolf  would  be  allowed  to  assault 
us,  and  I  fell  asleep  as  calmly  as  if  the 
beasts  of  the  Forest  were  no  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  are  the  Frogs  which  fill  the 
long  summer  nights  with  their  booming. 

Towards  morning  I  waked  and  insisted 
on  Mr.  Swift's  getting  some  sleep,  while  I 
watched;  for,  in  despite  of  all  my  confi- 
dence in  God,  I  did  not  feel  like  trusting 
this  duty  to  the  Guides,  and  I  knew  that 
old  Billy  would  fall  asleep  if  a  Tomahawk 
were  flashing  over  his  head.  So  I  sat  by 
the  fire,  or  walked  around  it,  musket  in 
hand,  and  watched  the  high  blazing  pillar  of 
fire  growing  lower  and  lower,  while  star 
after  star  came  forth  from  the  darkness, 
showing  pale  and  mysterious  on  the  deep 
black  desert  of  sky,  and  then  fading  away 
again  as  Dawn  approached,  and  turned  the 


sky  from  blackness  to  a  pale  greyness  grad- 
ually flushing  into  a  rosy  pink,  and  then 
glorified  it  with  the  golden  glow  of  a  new 
morning  shedding  hope  and  joy  and  beauty 
over  the  purple  hills,  and  brightening  even 
the  dense  gloom  of  the  solemn  woods. 

All  were  early  astir,  for  though  the  dis- 
tance from  our  camp  to  the  little  Settle- 
ment at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain  was 
only  about  twenty  miles  as  the  bee  flies,  it 
would  be  made  much  longer  by  the  cir- 
cuitous path  which  wood,  ravine,  marsh  and 
water  would  compel  us  to  take.  If,  indeed, 
that  might  be  called  a  path  which  few  save 
the  Red  Man  of  the  Forest  had  traversed 
until  within  the  past  few  months. 

Shortly  after  breaking  camp  we  noticed 
gatherings  of  clouds  into  those  full,  softly 
rounded  masses  which  children  call  "  Thun- 
der-heads," delicately  grey  on  their  lower 
sides  and  changing  into  uncertain  purples 
and  faint  pinks  and  snowy  whites,  as  the 
sun  shone  on  their  fleecy  curves.  As  the 
day  wore  on  these  scattered  groups  of  clouds 
collected  into  greater  ones,  and  exchanged 
their  light  and  glory  of  shifting  color  for 
glooming  deeps  of  grey  and  purple,  and  the 
whole  Heaven  became  overcast. 

We  pressed  our  horses  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, but  had  not  accomplished  half  our 
distance  when  the  sky  became  black  and 
threatening,  flashes  of  lightning  darted  across 
the  Heavens,  and  thunders  rolled  in  a  fury 
of  warning,  while  yet  the  air  all  around  us 
was  so  silent  and  motionless  that  even  the 
ever  busy  insects  were  hushed  as  with  terror 
at  the  lurid  light  like  that  of  fire  shining 
through  fog,  which  filled  the  atmosphere  and 
made  the  more  distant  trees  look  dim  and 
ghostly  in  its  glare. 

Then  in  the  pine-tree  tops  the  wind 
began  its  solemn  whispers,  changing  them 
rapidly  into  shrieks  as  of  agony  as  it  de- 
scended and  filled  the  air  with  riven 
branches  and  beat  the  stately  trees  before 
it,  till  they  bent  and  swayed  like  waving 
plumes  or  snapped  like  clay  pipe  stems, 
while  the  deep,  harmonious  thunder  tones 
shook  the  Earth  and  rolled  through  the 
Forest  in  wild  and  marvellous  Music.  Our 
terrified  horses  cowered  and  whinnied  a 
piteous  appeal  to  us  for  the  help  we  could 
not  give.  Crows,  hawks  and  small  song 
birds  together  sought  the  densest  thickets 
for  shelter.  The  gloom  around  us  deepened 
till  it  became  black  like  the  woods  that  en- 
closed our  camp  the  previous  night,  and  the 
lurid  flashes  of  the  lightning  only  served  to 
show  us  our  helplessness. 
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Then  the  rain  began.  Not  in  scattering 
drops  leading  up  to  a  heavy  shower,  but  in 
sheets  as  if  we  were  under  the  great  Water- 
fall which  the  Guides  had  told  us  was  but 
about  five  miles  away,*  and  the  dry  ground 
beneath  our  horses'  feet  was  converted  into 
a  shallow  lake,  and  jglares  of  Lightning 
flashed  so  burningly  across  our  eyes  that  we 
could  no  longer  see.  We  could  only  hear 
the  angry  thunder's  incessant  roar  and  feel 
the  drenching  downpour  of  a  rain  so  cold 
that  it  penetrated  our  clothes  like  icy  dag- 
gers. And  then  our  horses  cowered  with 
fear  and  fled  we  knew  not  where,  for  a  Bolt 
had  split  in  twain  a  gigantic  tree  not  far 
away,  and  our  horses  ran  as  if  Fiend-ridden 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the 
horrid  gloom,  we  powerless  to  do  aught 
save  to  hang  to  their  necks,  all  our  boasted 
Human  Intelligence  being  absorbed  by  the 
one  effort  to  keep  our  seats  and  hold  our 
breaths.  Yet  all  the  while  I  knew  no  fear. 
I  knew  that  I  was  fulfilling  a  mission  ap- 
pointed to  me,  and  my  heart  was  serene  in 
its  high  hope  and  confidence. 

At  last  the  wind  sank,  the  lightnings  be- 
come less  frequent  and  vivid,  the  thunder 
roll  receded  and  became  soft  and  almost 
tender  like  the  rich,  subdued  harmonies  of 
the  Organ  I  heard  in  old  Boston  Cathedral 
when  in  my  girlhood  I  visited  England  with 
my  Father,  and  our  blinded  eyes  became 
once  more  able  to  see,  thouejh  they  ached 
for  days  thereafter,  and  the-  horses  dropped 
from  their  wild,  terrified  running  to  a  gen- 
tler pace,  and  the  glorious  sun  shone  out 
warm  and  bright  over  great  trees  still  trem- 
bling from  their  fight  for  life  and  shining  as 
bedecked  with  diamonds.  Again  the  World 
was  new  and  the  crows  sped  away  with 
hearty  caw-ca7vs  as  if  the  miracle  of  Trans- 
figuration had  been  of  their  doing,  while 
the  little  birds  fled  in  screaming  terror  from 
the  hawks  which  so  lately  had  cowered  by 
their  sides  in  the  fraternity  of  a  common 
danger. 

Where  were  we  ?  Where  were  our  Guides? 
Neither  question  could  we  answer.  In  the 
depths  of  this  diamond  flashing  forest  we 
were  still  helpless  as  prisoners  in  a  Donjon- 
keep.  Yet  I  did  not  fear.  "  Let  us  rest 
here,"  I  said,  "our  Guides  will  follow  our 
wild  trail  and  bring  us  back  to  the  path." 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  flashing,  quivering, 
glorified  soHtnde,  we  lifted  up  our  voices 
and  sang  the  solemn  song  of  Thanksgiving 
which  David  raised,  when  in  the  Wilderness 
God  had  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of 
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Saul.  And  even  while  we  sang  there  came 
to  our  ears  a  faint  Halloa!  which  we  an- 
swered, and  ere  long  appeared  our  two 
faithful  Guides,  who  turned  us  upon  our 
right  way  again,  and  finally  in  much  bodily 
discomfort  but  great  peace  of  mind  we 
reached  the  collection  of  huts  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Champlain,  now  known  as  Whitehall, 
where  we  were  most  hospitably  received, 
fed  and  sheltered. 

Arrived  here — I  shame  to  say  it — my 
Faith  hitherto  so  sustaining  began  to 
falter,  for  here  I  had  confidently  expected 
to  find  in  waiting  the  boat  I  had  seen  in  my 
dream.  But  none  was  there,  and  during 
that  night  I  told  myself  a  thousand  times 
that  after  all  I  was  but  a  Visionary,  and  that 
my  beloved  Husband  would  censure  me  for 
having  imagined  ourselves  to  be  of  so  much 
consequence  that  I  should  be  warned  of 
God  in  a  dream  like  Joseph  of  old.  And 
in  the  morning  I  watched  and  waited  with 
a  sinking  heart  until  well  on  to  Noon,  when 
I  discerned  a  long  boat  with  a  sail  and  also 
with  Oarsmen  pulling  down  the  glittering, 
placid  Lake,  and  then  I  bent  my  knees  and 
thanked  my  God  with  a  full  heart  the  while 
that  I  bewailed  my  faithlessness,  and  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  when  dear  Mr.  Isaac 
Chamberlain  (now  Deacon  Chamberlain) 
got  out  of  the  boat  and  came  toward  me, 
and  with  uplifted  hands  and  trembling  voice 
exclaimed — 

"  Now  have  I  indeed  seen  the  wonderful 
ways  of  God !  " 


Sailing  and  rowing  up  the  long  Lake, 
gleaming  between  forest-crowned  hills,  over 
which  the  vivid  crimson  and  gold  of  early 
Autumn  were  already  mingling  with  the 
deep  green  and  purple  glooms  of  late  Sum- 
mer, I  heard  the  story  of  the  way  in  which 
my  beloved  Husband  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  deadly  fever  of  the  Camp,  by  his  tireless 
ministrations  to  the  Sick,  and  how  during 
the  previous  night  rousing  from  a  heavy 
stupor  he  had  spoken  in  a  way  so  authorita- 
tive that  they  dared  not  disobey,  and  told 
his  watchers  that  in  the  morning  they  must 
man  a  Bateau  and  go  dowA  the  Lake  to  the 
Settlement,  that  there  I  was  waiting  to  come 
to  him ;  and  how  General  Schuyler  had  said 
that  they  could  go,  for  though  it  must  be 
but  the  delirium  of  fever,  yet  it  was  possible 
that  news  and  supplies  might  be  at  the  Set- 
tlement, and  it  could  do  no  harm  to  go 
down. 

Toward  the  sunsetting,  as  a  blessed  Sab- 
bath peace  was  settling  over  the  world,  our 
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Bateau  touched  the  rocky  shore  and  I  was 
led  to  the  rude  log  cabin  in  which  your  dear 
Father  lay,  attended  by  the  very  man  of  my 
dream — Major  Elmer — who  as  he  saw  me 
raised  his  hands  and  exclaimed  (just  as  1 
had  heard  him  in  my  dream)  "Wonderful! 
wonderful  are  thy  ways,  O  God !  " 

My  beloved  Husband  did  not  know  my 
voice,  but  having  been  Divinely  led  so  far  I 
could  but  trust  all  would  yet  be  well.  And 
so  it  was,  and  when  your  dear  Father  came 
to  himself,  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  me 
by  his  side,  but  only  pleased  and  happy  as 
he  might  have  been  had  he  been  expecting 
me,  as,  indeed,  he  had  been.  He  afterwards 
told  me  that  on  the  night  of  my  wonderful 
Dream  he  had  prayed  for  my  coming  and 


called  aloud  for  me  in  a  Voice  that  roused 
the  Watch,  and  that  he  had  then  received 
a  comforting  Assurance  that  his  prayers 
were  answered,  and  though  all  about  him 
had  lost  hope,  he  had  no  fear  for  me  or  for 
himself. 

Thus  had  God  led  me,  and  thus  found  I 
my  Husband  at  Death's  very  door,  and  thus 
did  God  keep  the  promise  made  to  me  in 
my  dream,  that  I  might  be  blessed  to  save 
a  life  so  useful  to  his  Family  and  to  his 
Flock.  This,  my  Children,  I  have  written 
out  to  the  end  that  you  may  tell  of  God's 
goodness  to  your  Children  and  your  Chil- 
dren's Children  to  the  latest  generation. 
T.  W.  S. 
Edittd  by  HtUtt  Evertion  Smilh. 
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WHILE  the  general  aim  of  The  Home- 
Maker  is  to  be  of  practical  aid  to 
women,  in  this  department  the  housekeepers 
are  to  reign  supreme.  This  large  and  much 
harassed  body  of  workers  need  all  the  help 
and  sympathy  which  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  That  they  may  never  fail  to  find 
both  in  this  comer  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
the  editors. 

Here  will  be  offered  choice  and  trust- 
worthy recipes,  prepared  by  the  editors, 
articles  on  various  domestic  topics  and  such 


hints  and  suggestions  as  may  be  thought 
useful  to  the  housewife. 

Correspondence  on  all  matters  connected 
with  housekeeping  will  here  find  place.  The 
readers  of  The  Home-Maker  are  urged  to 
send  recipes,  bits  of  counsel  or  experience, 
amusing  or  pathetic,  information  of  new 
methods  and  machines  for  saving  time  and 
labor,  and  to  lend  their  assistance  to  make 
this  section  a  true  Housekeeper's  News  Ex- 
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NLY  when  settled  at  home 
after  the  summer's  out- 
F  •    ing  is  the  benefit  appre- 
ciated one  has  derived 
from  absence. 

The  housekeeper 
grows  very  weary  of  her 
town  house  before  she 
quits  it  for  the  country.  The  routine  of  or- 
dering meals,of  superintending  housework.of 
directing  servants  becomes  a  tasteless,  tire- 
some task.     The  dignity  of  what  the  house- 


loves  in  her  less  fatigued  moments 
to  call  "  her  profession,"  degenerates  visibly. 
She  wonders  she  could  ever  have  esteemed 
as  such  a  high  privilege  the  making  and  keep- 
ing of  a  home.  After  all,  it  seems  only  a  me- 
chanical round.  In  her  most  desperate  mo- 
ments she  calls  it.under  her  breath  and  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  hatefully  monot- 
onous. If  she  be  very  conscientious  she  up- 
braids herself  sharply  for  her  depreciation 
from  the  high  ideal  she  had  set  up  for  her- 
self, and  loses  all  patience  with  what  she 
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deems  her  weakness  of  mind  instead  of 
crediting  her  depression  where  it  belongs, 
to  her  over-wrought  nervous  system. 

Unless  she  is  very  badly  worn  down, 
change  of  air  and  scene  will  soon  remedy 
all  this.  At  first,  she  revels  in  the  utter 
freedom  from  care  and  thinks  that  never 
did  food  in  her  own  house  taste  as  good  as 
does  that  she  eats  now,  food  of  which  she 
had  no  foreknowledge,  and  for  which  she 
feels  no  responsibility.  No  bill  of  fare  is 
too  plain  to  tempt  her  appetite,  and  she 
lets  pass  unnoticed  shortcomings  that  she 
would  consider  unpardonable  at  her  own 
table. 

As  the  tired  woman  grows  better  and 
stronger,  however,  this  gradually  changes. 
Her  eyes  are  opened  little  by  little.  Her 
meal  is  not  eaten  with  the  same  zest  as  at 
first.  She  complains  after  a  while  that  no 
one  article  has  any  distinctive  flavor.  Roast 
veal,  mutton  and  beef  all  taste  alike,  while 
carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  com  and  beets 
possess  so  little  dissimilarity  that  she  de- 
clares her  belief  that  they  were  all  cooked 
in  one  pot  at  the  same  time.  She  speaks 
longingly  of  how  much  better  ever)rthing 
was  at  home,  and  by  the  time  the  fall  break- 
ing-up  comes  she  is  eager  to  go  back  to 
what  in  the  Spring  seemed  bondage.  The 
simple  duties  have  their  old  halo  about 
them  once  more,  and  she  gets  into  harness 
again  with  a  happy  contentment  she  would 
have  thought  impossible  three  months 
before. 

After  all,  the  wandering  period  is  at  best 
but  a  tolerable  exile.  It  may  be  home 
where'er  the  heart  is,  but  as  long  as  affec- 
tion for  localities  remains,  one  will  cherish 
fondness  for  one's  own  peculiar  belongings 
and  surroundings.  Summer  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  are  pleasant  for  a  change, 
but  as  one  comes  back  to  the  house  where 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year  is  spent,  the 
old  words  rise  involuntarily  to  the  lips : 

"  East  or  West, 
Home's  best." 

Or,  to  borrow  the  parody  written  by  one 
merry  girl  to  another,  who  had  been  her 
companion  in  a  trans- Atlantic  trip : 

"  All  over  broad  Europe  although  1  may  roam, 
Be  it  pever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 

home; 
The  hot  and  cold  water  that  come  at  my 

call. 
And  my  own  great  big  bath  tub,  the  dearest 

of  all ! " 


The  material  comforts  a^e  not  the  least 
among  the  blessings  attendant  upon  a  re- 
turn home.  To  one  who  has  performed  her 
ablutions  all  Summer  in  a  two-quart  basin, 
has  had  to  economize  judiciously  in  cold 
water  and  be  a  miser  with  the  modicum  of 
hot  furnished  her,  there  is  an  inexpressible 
luxury  in  the  rush  into  set  basin  or  tub  that 
follows  the  turning  of  the  hot  or  cold  water 
faucets.  The  return  to  linen  pillow  cases, 
to  fine  napery,  to  cut  glass,  "real"  china 
and  silver,  is  a  sensible  aid  to  the  home 
feeling  that,  argue  as  we  may,  does  not  rest 
upon  a  purely  sentimental  basis.  The  prac- 
tical has  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  more 
to  do  with  the  romantic  side  of  our  natures 
than  appears  on  the  surface. 

With  the  freshness  of  energy  consequent 
upon  renovated  health  and  spirits,  the  house- 
wife is  anxious  to  get  her  house  into  the 
daintiest  possible  condition.  Cleaning  is 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  the  "  vile  lendings  " 
that  have  enveloped  furniture,  pictures  and 
bric-a-brac  are  stripped  off,  and  the  home 
rapidly  grows  into  its  old  likeness.  This,  of 
all  times  of  the  year,  is  the  best  for  putting 
down  new  rugs  and  carpets  and  putting  up 
new  hangings.  The  sifting  white  dust  of 
Summer  has  nearly  gone  and  the  coal  dust 
has  hardly  begun.  It  is  certainly  not  at  its 
worst. 

A  wise  rule  in  making  improvements 
about  the  house,  altering  the  position  of 
furniture,  adding  adornments  in  the  shape 
of  mantel  and  table  draperies,  etc.,  is  to  do 
it  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  house  is 
cleaned,  and  the  more  important  work  out 
of  the  way.  If  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
task  is  postponed  too  late,  it  interferes  se- 
riously with  the  other  duties  that  come 
pressing  in  at  very  short  notice.  Often  the 
daintier  touches  are  crowded  out  altogether, 
for  as  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms,  the  bareness  that 
had  at  first  offended  the-  eye  becomes  such 
a  usual  thing  that  it  is  unperceived. 

The  housekeeper  whose  purse  will  not 
permit  her  to  buy  the  new  floor  coverings 
and  hangings  that  her  soul  craves,  need  not 
be  entirely  discouraged  in  her  hope  of  git- 
ing  her  drawing-room  a  different  aspect 
from  that  of  which  she  has  grown  weary. 
Wonderful  effects  may  be  produced  some- 
times by  the  shifting  of  the  furniture,  the 
re-draping  of  a  mantel-shelf,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  an  ornament.  A  picture 
that  has  become  an  old  story  on  an  easel 
may  be  hung,  and  one  from  the  wall  take 
its  place.     If  it  has  hitherto  occupied  a  re- 
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tired  comer,  the  bringing  it  into  another 
light  will  reveal  beauties  unobserved  before, 
and  there  will  be  a  gem  almost  equal  to  the 
purchase  of  a  new  painting  or  engraving. 
The  sofa  that  has  rested  staidly  in  the  niche 
where  it  just  fitted  may  be  pulled  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  to  cut  off  a  too  ob- 
vious corner  and  its  place  be  taken  by  an 
easy  chair  with  a  little  table  at  its  side,  and 
on  this  may  lie  two  or  three  magazines  and 
new  books.  Even  the  hangings  may  be 
shifted  occasionally  and  those  from  the  less 
frequented  library  be  transferred  to  the  par- 
lor. Ingenuity  must  often  take  the  place 
of  money,  and  the  daughter  of  necessity  is 
never  more  fitly  employed  than  when  pro- 
viding the  solid  comfort  the  mistress  of  a 
house  gains  from  the  rejuvenated  appear- 
ance of  any  one  of  her  rooms.  The  delight 
of  the  "  Home  Again  "  grows  upon  her  with 
each  added  touch  of  attractiveness  that  she 
is  able  to  bestow. 

The  amount  one  can  do  ivithout  comfort- 
ably, happily  surprises  even  those  who  have 
not  made  a  study  of  this  peculiarity.  Our 
wants  very  often  spring  from  our  moods. 
Something  is  seen  that  would  just  fill  a  cer- 
tain need  that  happens  to  press  strongly  at 
the  moment,  and  the  instant  impulse  is  to 
become  possessed  of  that  object,  at  almost 
any  cost.  Grown  people  are  wonderfully 
like  children  in  this  respect.  They  long  for 
a  toy  while  it  is  in  sight,  and  sometimes  for 
a  few  moments  after  it  is  hidden  from  view. 
But  a  new  nail  drives  out  the  old,  and  the 
next  attraction  that  presents  itself  eclipses 
the  memory  of  the  old  one.  The  woman 
who  in  October  thinks  she  cannot  endure 
another  Winter  without  new  portieres,  finds 
herself  very  comfortable  in  March  with  the 
old  curtains  still  hanging  in  her  doorways. 
She  learns  her  lesson  after  a  while,  and 
ceases  to  worry  at  crossed  wishes  and 
thwarted  desires  in  so-called  little  things,  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  worries  and  vexations 
that  assail  her. 

Now  in  the  fall  is  the  time  to  lay  out  the 
Winter  work.  Living  from  day  to  day  is 
wise,  in  so  far  as  not  assuming  coming  trials 
before  they  reach  us,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  forethought  and  scheming  is  necessary 
for  systematic  and  satisfactory  labor.  Plan- 
ning work  is  one  thing,  anticipating  worry  is 
quite  another. 

Never  does  one  feel  so  ready  for  active 
mental  and  physical  exertion  as  in  the  crisp 
days  of  an  October  that  succeeds  a  restful 
Summer.  The  "  all  play  and  no  work  "  so 
far  from  making  the  vacation  taken  a  "  mere 


toy"  have  refreshed  nerves  and  muscles 
until  they  long  for  employment.  The  labor 
that  was  irksome  to  weary  brain  and  un- 
strung nervous  system  seems  now  as  invig- 
orating as  does  the  brisk  g)niinasium  prac- 
tice with  dumb  bells  and  Indian  clubs  to 
the  expert  athlete.  There  is  even  danger 
of  the  enthusiasts  going  too  far  from  their 
enjoyment  of  the  expenditure  of  force.  All 
the  power  that  has  been  storing  up  during 
the  Summer  and  that  now  lies  in  reserve, 
will  be  needed  before  the  long  Winter  has 
passed  and  the  resting  time  come  around 
again. 

And  yet  it  is  wiser  to  mark  out  a  goodly 
amount  of  work  than  to  plan  only  what  one 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  achieving.  "He 
that  reacheth  after  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold 
shall  haply  succeed  in  grasping  one  of  the 
sleeves."  •  The  high  aim  is  far  nriore  apt  to 
attain  a  high  result  than  is  the  desire  that 
contents  itself  with  mediocrity.  That  has 
been  a  misapplied  resting-time  that  does 
not  bring  one  back  to  duty  with  a  deter- 
mination to  do  better  work  and  in  a  better 
way  than  ever  before. 

There  is  field  for  as  brave  exertion  in  the 
home  as  in  church  or  State,  and  there  are 
as  fierce  battles  to  be  fought  and  won  there 
as  in  the  wildest  wars  ever  waged.  If  one 
is  resolved  to  "  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star," 
he  must  not  wait  until  he  has  secured  the 
style  of  conveyance  he  considers  worthy  of 
such  honor,  but  take  what  he  has  had  given 
him.  It  is  the  purpose  that  renders  the 
deed  noble. 

The  woman  who  has  a  home  to  make 
bright  and  happy,  a  husband  to  strengthen 
and  inspire  and  children  to  teach  and  en- 
courage, can  never  call  her  round  of  duties 
petty.  To  her  there  should  be  nothing 
common  or  unclean.  The  very  scouring  of 
pots  and  kettles  may  be  made  an  example 
of  how  thoroughly  all  work  should  be  4one. 
The  patience,  the  system,  taught  by  action 
even  more  than  by  precept,  are  stamping 
themselves  upon  those  about  her.  Chil- 
dren are  the  keenest  critics  in  the  world, 
and  even  their  loyalty  must  waver  if  they 
find  inconsistencies  between  the  mother's 
teachings  and  conduct.  The  little  sphere 
of  home  is  a  microcosm,  and  the  woman 
who  cavils  at  the  pettiness  of  domestic  de- 
tails would  find  cause  for  complaint  in  the 
minutiae  involved  in  the  management  of  the 
universe,  were  that  business  thrust  upon  her. 

The  hard  W^inter  ahead  will  demand 
courage,  but  instead  of  wasting  time  and 
strength  in  looking  forward  to  possible  colds, 
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probable  doctor's  accounts  and  certain  coal 
bills,  let  the  home-maker  take  all  attiiinable 
enjoyment  out  of  the  j-rcsent  "Home 
Again  "  and  leave  the  woes  ucd  worries  to 
taJie  care  of  themselves. 

Ciriilint  Ttrhuiu  Htrrici. 


AVAILABLE   RECIPES. 

Hominy  Gems. 

3  cups  boiled  hominy — (fine.) 

1  Mg. 

I  dessertspoonful  butter. 

I  salt  spoon  fuj  salt. 

^  pint  boiling  water. 

Beat  the  e;g  light  and  add  it,  with  the 
butter  and  salt,  to  the  hominy.  Thin  the 
mixture  with  the  boiling  water  until  it  will 
pour  easily,  and  bake  in  gem  irons  in  a  hot 
oven.    These  are  simple,  but  very  nice. 

Corned  Ham,  Stuffed. 
Have  the  bone  removed  from  a  corned 
ham,  choosing  one  that  has  been  in  pickle 
only  a  few  days.  Fill  the  cavity  left  with  a 
good  stuffing  of  bread  crumbs,  highly  sea- 
soned with  herbs,  pepper  and  salt.  Boil 
slowly  and  steadily  until  done,  and  let  it 
grow  cold  in  the  liquor.  When  cutting  the 
ham,  begin  slicing  it  at  the  thick  end. 

Black  Bean  Soup. 
Wash  and  pick  over  a  pint  of  black  beans. 
Put  them  on  the  stove  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  a  sliced  onion,  a  bay  leaf,  a  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  a  slalk  of  celery  and  a  few 
sprays  of  parsley.  Simmer  gently  until  the 
beans  are  tender  enough  to  rub  through  a 
colander.  When  they  have  been  thus 
strained  add  to  them  a  quart  of  good  strong 
stock.  If  it  is  the  liquor  from  corned  ham 
or  beef,  no  salt  should  be  added.  Boil  all 
together  for  an  hour  and  serve. 

Cream  Chocolate  Cake. 
I  tablespoonful  butter. 
1  cup  sugar. 

3  cups  flour. 

\  cup  milk, 

t  heaping  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
beaten  yolks,  the  milk,  the  whipped  whites 
and  the  (lour,  into  which  has  been  stirred 
the  baking  powder.    Bake  in  jelly  cake  tins. 


Cream  Chocolate  Filling. 
I  egg  beaten  light. 
^  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  milk. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cornstarch. 

3  tablespoonfuls  grated  chocolate. 

Wet  the  cornstarch  with  a  little  cold  milk, 
and  heiit  the  remaining  milk  in  a  double 
boiler.  Stir  in  the  cornstarch  and  the 
chocolate.  Cook  together  until  smooth, 
remove  from  the  fire  and  pour,  a  little  at  a 
time,  on  the  beaten  egg  and  sugar.  Return 
to  the  stove ;  cook  ten  minutes  longer,  stir- 
ring constantly.  When  cool,  spread  be- 
tween the  cakes. 

Pineapple  Blanc-mange. 

^  box  Cooper's  gelatine,  soaked  in  half  a 
cup  cold  water. 

3  cups^«>i  milk. 

I  cup  sugar. 

Pinch  of  soda  stirred  into  the  milk  when 
heated. 

I  small  cup  pineapple,  either  fresh  or 
canned,  chopped  fine. 

Heat  the  milk  to  boiling,  stir  in  the  sugar 
and  the  melted  gelatine.  Strain,  pour  into 
a  mould,  and  when  perfectly  cold  and  be- 
ginning to  form  add  the  pineapple.  By 
waiting  thus  long,  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
fruit  curdling  the  milk. 


PLANTATION   HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. 

HE    plantation    which    I 
know  best—  indeed,  why 
not  be  truthful?  the  only 
plantation    that  I  know 
well — is  situated  on  the 
Black  river  in  Arkansas, 
amid  the  cypress  forests. 
My  friend's  house  over- 
looks the  river.  The  house  of  their  partner,thc 
resident  planter,  is  a  little  further  back  and 
has  orchard,  garden,  smoke  house,  ice  house, 
stables,  cabins  for  the  cook  and  coachman 
and  all  the  usual  outbuildings  of  a  planter's 
home ;  but  we,  so  to  speak,  camp  out,  until 
my  friends  can  decide  about  building;    that 
is,  a  modem  addition  has  been  tacked  on  to 
an  old  Southern  house.     The  architectural 
effect  is  less  successful  than  the  results  in 
comfort.     Within,  rugs  and  pictures  and  fur- 
niture from  the  North  have  made  a  pictur- 
esque interior. 
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We  have  a  ghost,  too,  though  he  never 
troubles  us. 

There  is  a  garden ;  Madonna  could  not 
exist  without  a  garden ;  but  as  she  leaves  it 
in  April  and  does  not  see  it  again  until  Oc- 
tober, that  garden  is  best  described  by  a 
common  Southern  word,  "triflin\"  Still, 
thanks  to  kindly  Nature,  never  more  prodi- 
gal, I  think,  than  she  is  in  Arkansas,  we 
find  our  winter  vegetables  waiting  for  us, 
turnips,  beets,  potatoes,  onions,  carrots. 
The  summer  vegetables,  peas,  tomatoes, 
corn,  beans,  come  in  cans.  I  ought  to  say, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Planter  has  hers  cauned 
on  the  spot  during  the  summer.  Aunt 
Cinda,  the  cook,  puts  them  up.  At  the 
same  time  she  pickles  all  manner  of  fruits 
and  vegetables;  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons, pears,  peaches;  and  turns  into  ravish- 
ing sweets  the  muscadines,  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  The  Arkansas  climate 
is  very  favorable  to  all  fruit  of  the  temperate 
zone  (we  do  not  raise  bananas  or  oranges 
although  our  Northern  friends  seem  to  ex- 
pect it),  and  melons  grow  in  Georgian  pro- 
fusion. Thus  the  pantry  shelves  have  a 
picturesque  appearance,  hy  autumn. 

A  plantation  is  a  little  world  of  its  own ; 
and  housekeeping  has  to  have  a  primitive 
completeness  about  it;  a  housekeeper  must 
be  what  the  base-ball  managers  call  "  a  good 
all-round  player."  Figure  to  yourself  our 
situation,  for  instance.  We  are  six  miles 
of  swamp  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
The  plantation  store  is  the  only  source  of 
supplies  outside  the  mail  bag.  The  store 
keeps  a  little  of  everything  from  quinine  to 
agricultural  implements.  But  it  confines 
itself  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  For  the 
luxuries  we  must  depend  on  the  mail  rider. 
To  buy  by  letter  one  needs  to  know  very 
distinctly  what  she  wants.  There  is  a  class 
of  goods  kept  by  grocers,  especially  for  those 
people  in  the  country  who  do  not  know 
what  they  want.  It  i^  labelled  "  For  country 
custom."     It  is  cheap  and ! 

The  plantation  housekeeper  needs  to  be 
a  bit  of  a  grocer  and  know  the  diflFerent 
brands  of  oil  and  glass  and  canned  goods. 
Our  experience  is  at  the  benefit  of  all  our 
friends.  We  know  that  Veuve,  Chafford 
and  Barton  and  Guestier^s  oil  is  good,  and 
has  not,  like  Gilbert's  burglar,  been  allowed 
"  to  lie  a  basking  in  the  sun,"  in  the  grocer's 
windows ;  we  hope  that  there  are  other  good 
brands,  but  of  these  we  are  sure.  Barton 
and  Guestier's  imprint  on  anything  from 
wine  to  canned  goods  is  a  warrant  of  excel- 
lence.    Similarly  we  have  discovered  that 


"  Dewdrop "  corn  and  tomatoes  are  excel- 
lent; but  we  never  yet  have  encountered 
any  good  American  peas  or  beans.  Mer- 
cier's  French  peas  and  beans  are  delicious. 

Just  as  a  plantation  housekeeper  must  be 
a  bit  of  a  grocer,  she  must  be  a  bit  of  a 
butcher.  On  a  plantation  one  depends  for 
meat  upon  her  own  flocks  and  herds.  Does 
she  desire  beef?  then  kill  a  cow ;  is  it  mut- 
ton that  is  wanted?  a  sheep  is  shot.  For 
the  rest,  the  woods  are  full  of  game ;  and 
venison  and  wild  turkeys  help  the  variety. 
It  results  that  a  quarter  of  beef  is  the  usual 
division.  Half  a  sheep,  half  a  deer,  a  quar- 
ter of  beef — that  was  our  usual  share.  The 
housekeeper  needs,  in  the  first  place,  to 
know  how  long  meat  should  be  kept.  We 
didn't ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  marvel- 
lous toughness  and  queer  flavor  of  the  beef 
that  we  only  kept  three  days.  A  week  is 
the  shortest  time  that  one  should  keep  beef 
in  the  cold  season.  I  think,  too,  that  it 
would  pay  any  housekeeper  on  a  plantation 
to  take  a  few  lessons  from  a  butcher  about 
cutting  up  meat.  How  vivid,  still,  is  the 
picture  of  the  three  of  us  helplessly  watch- 
ing Henry,  the  man,  shifting  a  hind  quarter 
of  beef  on  the  cypress  stump  which  served 
us  as  a  meat  block,  in  hopes  that  we  may 
discover  the  tenderloin !  We  read  our  six 
cook  books,  in  turn,  and  Constance  waves 
Miss  Parloa's  neat  diagram  in  the  air.  But 
somehow  the  diagram  with  its  dotted  lines, 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  unwieldy 
mass  on  the  block.  If  there  only  were 
dotted  lines,  we  might  "make  out,"  as 
Henry  says ;  but  there  are  no  dotted  lines 
and  we  finally  chop  it  up  (with  the  hatchet 
helped  out  by  the  wood  saw)  in  a  way  to 
make  a  butcher  faint  with  horror.  The 
fillet  was  hopelessly  lost ;  I  think  most  of  it , 
was  boiled  for  mince  meat.  We  could  not 
find  anything  that,  looked  like  sirloin  steak, 
but  Constance  contended  that  a  thinnish 
piece,  anywhere,  would  make  steak;  and 
we  meekly  ate  a  large  round  with  a  lump  of 
bone  in  the  middle.  The  books  declare 
that  this  cut  of  steak  is  "  very  tough ; "  we 
agree  with  them. 

However,  before  the  next  quarter  came, 
the  planter  had  enlightened  us  on  the  an- 
atomy of  the  cow. 

Of  course  a  housekeeper  on  a  plantation 
is  expected  to  understand  all  about  the  mis- 
sion of  that  peculiarly  southern  animal,  the 
pig.  Lard  is  tried  out,  sausage  meat  is 
made,  scrappel  and  head  cheese  are  mixed 
and  hams  are  cured.  Cinda  did  all  that  for 
us ;  what  we  should  have  made  out  of  the 
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lard  manufacture  I  tremble  to  think.  Con- 
stance and  I  both  have  a  real  gift  for  burn- 
ing, scalding  and  generally  mutilating  our- 
selves over  a  stove,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
should  have  used  up  the  possibilities  of  lard 
in  that  direction.  Our  hams  we  bought 
outright.  We  also  bought  some  lard.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
good,  too  pure,  in  lard.  Ours  was  white  as 
an  angeFs  wing,  and  ideally  sweet,  but  it 
was  soft.  The  worldly,  wicked  lard  that 
comes  in  tin  pails,  and  is,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, adulterated  with  beef  tallow,  cotton 
seed  oil,  and  various  other  things,  which 
never  saw  a  pig,  is  all  the  same  a  fine,  firm, 
sweet  compound,  and  much  more  satisfac- 
tory in  pastry  than  the  immaculate  home 
product.  I  feel  that  such  a  result  is  op- 
posed to  all  sound  principles  of  morality; 
but  so  it  was. 

A  Southern  housekeeper,  in  the  country, 
is  always  of  necessity  the  baker  as  well  as 
the  butcher,  and  she  used,  at  one  time,  to 
be  the  candlestick  maker,  too:  but  coal  oil 
has  come  to  her  rescue.  Generally,  I  think, 
that  housekeepers  make  their  own  yeast. 
Aunt  Cinda  made  very  good  yeast.  We, 
however,  had  all  of  us  acquired  an  ungov- 
ernable fondness  for  French  rolls  and  Vi- 
enna bread,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  can 
only  be  made  with  compressed  yeast.  We 
imported  our  yeast.  Our  trials  as  importers 
would  fill  a  volume;  but  finally  we  per- 
suaded an  amiable  grocer  to  pack  our  yeast 
in  small  tin  or  pasteboard  boxes  and  send  it 
three  times  a  week.  The  plantation  store 
is  the  post  office,  and  the  mail  rider  comes 
daily. 

Our  experiments  with  bread  ought  to 
make  us  bakers  of  repute.  Rye  bread, 
graham  bread,  brown  bread,  English  muffins, 
French  bread,  Vienna  bread,  cream  bread, 
milk  bread,  water  bread — ^we  tried  them  all. 
The  wonder  to  those  who  nobly  ate  those 
experimental  breads,  is  that  none  of  "our 
funerals  had  to  be  preached."  But  the 
calves  and  the  chickens  and  a  dog  of  iron 
digestion,  named  Jack,  got  a  good  deal,  so 
we  were  spared.  More,  we  emerged  from 
the  contest  with  the  yeast  germ,  triumphant. 
Ask  us  any  questions  you  like,  you  doubters, 
and  notice  our  fluency.  That  is,  because 
we  have  come  to  grief  at  every  point  in  the 
making  and  raising  and  baking  of  bread, 
where  grief  is  possible.  We  know,  through 
sorrows,  what  makes  bread  porous  or  fine  in 
texture.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  raising. 
The  time  our  yeast  germ  sluggishly  refused 
to  lift  a  hand  for  us,  because  a  crust  had 


formed  above,  that  time  the  bread  had  a 
texture  closely  resembling  a  stone  and  a 
good  deal  such  a  weight.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  Constance  put  the  dough  on  the 
fender  and  forgot  about  it,  but  took  it  away 
after  a  three  hours'  warm,  it  had  holes  as 
big  as  a  sponge.  Had  she  left  it  a  little 
longer  the  proud  spirit  of  the  yeast  germ 
would  have  exhausted  itself  and  the  dough 
would  have  silently,  gently,  fallen  flat  in  a 
kind  of  swoon,  as  it  were,  from  which  no 
power  could  rouse  it.  We  know  that,  be- 
cause just  such  a  catastrophe  befell  us. 
Bread  may  be  too  light  as  well  as  too  heavy. 
Bread  should  not  be  allowed  to  crack  before 
the  dough  is  remoulded. 

There  is  a  stage  of  aspiration,  of  trans- 
parency, of  lovely  ductility,  which  the  cook's 
eye  comes  to  recognize  at  a  glance,  but 
which  can  no  more  be  described  than  sun- 
rise.    Then  the  bread  should  be  moulded. 

Sometimes  a  hard  crust  forms  on  the 
dough;  that  is  the  influence  of  the  air;  the 
air  is  never  a  safe  companion  for  dough; 
dough  is  a  gentle  creature  that  means  well 
but  is  easily  tempted ;  the  air  is  an  unprin- 
cipled cynic  and  destroys  all  the  dough's 
ambition  for  good.  Close  covering  will  do 
something,  but  a  thin  film  of  butter  is  the 
only  sure  safeguard.  You  cannot  tell  us 
anything  of  the  harm  air  will  do  bread ;  we 
have  suffered  too  much. 

We  know,  also,  why  bread  spreads  some- 
times. It  has  too  little  flour.  Bread  may 
have  too  little  as  well  as  too  much  flour. 
In  the  same  way  we  discovered  that  milk 
bread  was  whiter  and  tenderer  than  water 
bread;  that  a  crisp  thin  crust  came  in  a 
quick  baking,  a  thicker  crust  in  a  long  bak- 
ing ;  that  rolls  baked  in  a  cool  oven  would 
be  tough,  that  bread  must  be  baked  thor- 
oughly and  not  too  fast.  The  result  of  our 
trials  was  peace,  but  certainly  the  path  was 
thorny. 

A  plantation  breakfast  or  supper  would 
be  incomplete  without  hot  breads.  The 
South  is  the  home  of  the  corn  bread  in  all 
its  forms,  hoe  cake,  com  dodgers,  com 
muffins,  and  a  great  array  too  numerous  to 
describe.  I  have  a  fancy,  also,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  South  that  they  know  how  to 
fry,  delicately. 

When  Spring  comes,  the  lavish  plenty  of 
the  storehouse  is  succeeded  by  a  season  of 
leanness.  It  is  too  warm  to  keep  meat  in 
any  quantity.  Lambs  may  be  killed,  then, 
but  if  one  wants  beef  a  roast  has  to  be  sent 
by  express,  or  bought  in  the  nearest  town. 
But  eggs  and  milk  and  fowls  are  so  plentiful 
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that  meat  is  hardly  missed.  We  had  canned 
soups,  and  corned  beef  and  canned  ox 
tongues,  which,  with  ham  and  bacon,  kept  us 
very  comfortable.  Constance  also  developed 
a  talent  for  entries.  There  is  a  multitude 
of  dishes  in  which  a  cup  full  of  chopped 
meat  with  soup  stock  and  rice  or  potatoes 
or  pastry  will  give  a  carnivorous  air  of  plenty 
to  a  table.  There  are  pilafifs  and  cannelons 
and  galantines  and  meat  pies  and  croquettes, 
and  all  sorts  of  glorified  hash  dishes.  Mush- 
rooms help  out  meat  wonderfully,  and  they 
grow  in  the  woods,  though  most  of  ours 
grew  in  cans.  Cream,  which  was  always 
abundant,  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  savory 
dishes.  And  with  the  first  warm  February 
days  the  green  things  begin  to  come.  If 
one  has  the  simplest  sort  of  hot  bed,  he  can 
raise  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  peas,  onions 
and  other  early  vegetables,  in  February  and 
March.  Salads  are  peculiarly  grateful  at  this 
time. 

I  linger  too  long  in  the  kitchen,  but  then 
our  kitchen  is  the  largest,  and  the  sunniest 
room  in  the  house ;  and  after  our  cook  fell 
ill  and  went  home,  we  used  to  spend  a  very 
considerable  part  of  our  time  there.  Serv- 
ants usually  are  plentiful  on  a  plantation, 
but  until  they  are  trained  they  are  not  very 
helpful.  The  washing  is  done  out  of  doors 
in  a  big  iron  kettle  over  a  fire  of  "  trash," 
amid  a  great  show  of  teeth  and  interminable 
gossip  between  the  laundress  and  the  man 
who  helps  her  "  pack  up  water,"  and  puts 
out  the  clothes  Ijne.  In  winter,  half  the 
man's  work  is  chopping  wood  and  keeping 
the  fires  going.  Arkansas  has  a  climate 
with  just  enough  edge  on  it  to  brace  the 
nerves.  From  the  middle  of  November  to 
the  middle  of  February  we  enjoy  the  great 
fireplaces  when  the  cypress  logs  crackle  and 
glow  and  send  a  mighty  sheet  of  fiame  up 
the  chimney's  huge  throat.  Twice  a  day  a 
grinning  black  man  staggers  in  with  a  dead 
forest  on  his  shoulder  and  fills  the  fireplace. 
In  the  morning  the  fires  are  made  before 
we  rise.  At  night  our  tin  bath  tub  is  filled 
for  us  before  we  retire.  One  charm  about 
plantation  life  is  its  freedom.  Almost  no 
visits  to  pay  or  to  receive,  no  slavery  to 
hours  of  any  kind  and  an  unlimited  field  for 
all  one's  old  gowns — what  can  be  more  rest- 
ful? 

Indeed,  I  can  imagine  no  happier  exist- 
ence than  plantation  life  with  good  servants, 
fine  weather  and  the  company  of  a  few  dear 
friends  of  a  pleasant  temper.  Riding,  driv- 
ing, walking,  rowing,  fill  the  spaces  of  leisure 
in  one's  days.     The  climate  is  an  eternal 


delight.  The  lovely,  beautiful  landscape 
shows  every  day  some  fine  difference  in  its 
charm,  some  new  tint  on  leafless  twigs  and 
silvery  tree  trunk,  some  new  glory  of  light 
or  grace  of  shadow  on  the  river,  some  gor- 
geous or  lovely  variation  in  the  daily  pageant 
of  sunset,  some  tender  witchery  of  mist  and 
cloud,  until  Spring  comes  and  all  the  world 
of  color  and  life  and  sound  and  odor  is  bom 
again. 

Then  we  wander  in  the  woods  and  come 
back  laden  with  dogwood  and  buckeye  and 
red  bud ;  or  lie  and  dream  among  the  violets. 

When  we  come  home  in  the  evening  we 
talk  poetry  over  ice  cream.  And  yet  there 
are  people  who  wonder  why  we  are  always 
going  to  "  that  lonesome  plantation." 

Octave  Thanet, 
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DECORATION   AND   USE. 

THESE  may  belong  together  and  most 
truly  help  each  other.  Don't  decor- 
ate to  death.  All  frippery — nothing  left 
simple — is  sin  against  the  reality  of  home. 
But  one  may  utilize  and  make  a  blessing  of 
the  very  vagaries  of  foolish  custom.  One 
may  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. 

Loose  draperies,  so  admissible  now,  by 
common  approval  everywhere,  are  an  econ- 
omy and  relief.  Old  furniture  may  be 
freshened  up,  almost  without  nail  or  needle ; 
and  may  be  kept  fresh  and  varied,  by  the 
easy  removal  and  shaking  or  changing  of 
these  convenient  plenishings.  The  wise 
woman  can  avail  herself  of  the  folly  of  the 
time  and  make  it  serve  both  her  pleasure 
and  her  prudence. 

It  is  a  great  resource,  and  a^good  store, 
to  have  a  box  or  drawer  of  piece  material, 
collected  as  one  finds  the  opportunity  by 
purchase  of  pretty  stuffs,  and  of  bits  of 
needlework  accomplished  at  leisure — ready 
to  renovate  and  brighten  up  with  as  occa- 
sion calls.  A  scrap  of  tapestry — a  few  yards 
of  curtain  or  table  drapery,  in  some  lovely 
and  artistic  patterns,  in  styles  and  tints  that 
appeal  to  one's  individual  taste  and  touch 
the  home  harmonies,  may  often  be  secured 
at  very  moderate  outlay,  and  can  hardly 
come  amiss;  but  will  almost  surely  be  "just 
the  thing  "  in  some  sudden  little  emergency 
of  arrangement 
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Following  one's  taste  and  feeling  in  these 
matters  is  like  following  one's  principles  in 
act  and  habit.  Consistency  inevitably  re- 
sults. By  the  one  a  woman's  character  is 
constructed,  by  the  other  her  home  with  its 
surrounding  and  expression  grows.  Buy  or 
make  what  in  color  and  design  is  really 
your  own,  by  the  claim  of  instant  apprecia- 
tion ;  you  need  not  stop  to  match  and  cal- 
culate; it  will  all  turn  out  to  belong  to- 
gether. Your  house  will  be  a  unity;  and 
it  will  be  yours. 

A,  D.   71  Wkitmy. 


PICKING   UP. 

ONE  of  the  time-consuming  cares  of 
every  housekeeper  may  be  described 
under  the  general  head  of  picking  up.  She 
picks  up  after  her  husband,  after  her  girls, 
after  the  babies  in  the  nursery.  The  latter 
strew  the  nursery  floor  with  their  blocks, 
toys  and  picture-books;  about  one  baby  in 
a  hundred  being  taught  to  put  its  little 
properties  away  when  done  with  them, 
while  the  other  ninety-nine  are  diligently 
instructed  at  an  early  age  in  the  art  of  be- 
ing waited  upon  by  their  elders.  Girls 
come  in  from  their  pleasant  excursions  here 
and  there,  flushed,  dimpled,  sweet  as  the 
rose  which  laughs  in  the  hedge,  but  sweet 
as  they  look,  they  are  thoughtless  beyond 
belief  in  the  matter  of  making  work  for, 
their  mothers.  A  parasol  on  the  piano,  a 
pair  of  gloves  on  the  music-rack,  a  hat  on 
the  top  of  a  cabinet,  a  wrap  thrown  care- 
lessly on  the  back  of  an  easy  chair,  and  the 
young  women  drift  languidly  into  the  din- 
ing-room, quite  oblivious  that  it  will  take 
mamma  or  the  maid  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  "tidy''  the  apartment  which 
they  have  set  awry.  Doubtless  their  inten- 
tion is  to  carry  their  things  to  the  proper 
places  themselves,  after  a  period  of  rest, 
but  she  who  procrastinates  in  such  an 
affair,  is  lost.  In  putting  away  one's  out- 
door clothing,  one's  letters,  one's  books,  it 
is  the  first  moment  of  decision  which 
counts,  the  primary  indecision  which  is 
fatal.  What  the  young  person  lazily  or 
thoughtlessly  imposes  on  somebody  who  is 
older,  and  by  reason  of  her  added  years 
less  able  to  bear  the  strain,  may  be  just  the 
traditional  straw,  beyond  which  strength 
and  vigor  will  endure  no  more. 

For  the  good  man  of  the  house  we  have 


always  the  most  elastic  toleration,  yet  we 
think  that  too  often  he  binds  a  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  wife,  which  frets  her 
unwarrantably,  though  she  makes  no  sign 
of  complaint.  "My  husband's  progress 
through  the  house,"  said  a  matron  recently, 
"  is  marked  by  a  litter  of  hats,  coats,  slip- 
pers, newspapers,  pamphlets,  books,  boots, 
corkscrews,  inkstands,  reports,  collars, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.,  etc."  He  is  forever 
saying,  "Dear,  do  you  remember  where 
you  put  such  or  such  a  thing  of  mine  ?  " 
and  wondering  why  his  wife  has  so  incon- 
venient a  habit  of  clearing  things  up. 

It  needs  only  a  glance  to  show  that  if 
everybody  were  of  one  mind  about  putting 
articles  at  once  where  they  belong,  pick- 
ing up  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  one  labor  of  the  housewife  greatly 
simplified. 

Margaret  E,  Sangster, 


WHY   MONDAY? 

WHERE  so  much  depends  upon  order 
and  accuracy  in  the  management 
of  the  housekeeper  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
proportion  the  work  of  each  day.  Too 
much  is  thrown  upon  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. Why  not  postpone  washing  till  the  lat- 
ter day?  On  Monday  the  house  can  be 
put  to  rights,  bread  baked  and  desserts 
made  for  that  day  and  the  next.  That 
night  the  table  may  be  laid  and  covered 
with  netting  used  for  this  purpose  alone, 
the  clothing  put  in  soak,  and  all  the  mate- 
rials made  ready  for  breakfast.  Where 
there  is  but  one  domestic  or  none  at  all, 
the  week's  labor  is  thus  under  much  better 
control.  The  first  meal  should  consist  of 
few  dishes  and  the  dinner  may  all  be  pre- 
viously cooked  save  the  vegetables.  The 
domestic,  who  swept  hall,  steps  and  piazza 
while  the  fire  was  kindling,  has  only  to  re- 
move the  breakfast  things,  wash  the  dishes 
and  go  to  her  laundry  work.  On  Wednes- 
day she  is  not  over  fatigued  by  the  previ- 
ous day's  work  and  there  is  time  enough  to 
keep  the  house  clean  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  finishing  up  odd  jobs  on  Mon- 
day. Where  two  or  more  girls  are  kept 
the  same  custom  might  well  prevail,  by 
which  means  the  cook  will  be  able  to  do 
all  the  cooking  so  that  the  food  may  be  as 
nicely  served  as  usual. 

Hester  M,  Poole. 
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HOME-MAKER  ART-CLASS. 

IN  nearly  every  family  there  is  one  mem- 
ber who  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
taste  for  drawing.  The  attention  of  such 
is  directed  to  the  art-study  given  each 
month  by  "  The  Home-Maker."  The  pupil 
is  invited  to  copy  it  carefully  and  to  send 
his  work  when  finished  to  "  Art  Director 

OF  THE    HoME-MaKER,    24   WEST  23RD    ST., 

New  York  City." 

A  Committee  of  distinguished  artists  will 
•each  month  examine  all  studies  thus  sent 
in;  revise  them  and  return  to  the  ad- 
<lresses  supplied  by  the  pupils.  Stamps  to 
•cover  the  returned  inclosure  should  be  for- 
warded with  the  drawing. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moran,  Charles  Volkmar, 
Frank  M.  Gregory,  H.  Pruett  Share, 
AND  Geo.  R.  Halm. 

tE^gf^This  offer  is  made  to  subscribers 
only. 

THE  SEASONS  AND  THE  MONTHS. 

THE  October  study  is  the  first  of  three 
panels   designed  for  a  screen.  An- 
other will  appear  in  November,  the  third 


in  December.  In  January,  directions  for 
mounting  th^  designs  and  making  up  the 
screen  will  be  given. 

As  an  incentive  to  careful  copy  of  these 
studies  the  Art  Director  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  he  has  in  hand  a  cash  ofifer 
for  the  set  which  the  committee  may  de- 
cide to  be  the  best  submitted  to  them. 
Copies  oflFered  for  this  prize  must  be  double 
the  size  of  the  study  here  given,  and,  if 
painted  in  oils,  on  canvas,  if  in  water- 
colors,  on  silk.  Stamps  for  return  of  copy 
must  accompany  subject  in  all  cases. 


RULES     FOR    treatment. 

Background — delicate  greenish  blue. 

Ground — Hght  green. 

The  figure  of  Spring  rose-pink ;  of  Sum- 
mer, blue,  veil  greenish  gray ;  of  Autumn, 
rich  golden  buff,  the  sheaf  of  wheat  yellow- 
ish-brown ;  and  of  Winter,  mantle  or  cloak 
light  peacock  green  and  dress  brown ;  fag- 
gots greenish-brown.  The  birds  buffish- 
brown,  gray  and  white.  The  whole  subject 
outlined  with  a  sienna  or  burnt  umber. 
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TAKING   BOYS  SERIOUSLY; 

OR, 

BOYS   AND   THEIR   MOTHERS. 
A  Lay  Sermon  in  Four  Parts. 

Part  I. 

Taking  Boys  Seriously. 

OME  home  with  me,  my 
dear,"  said  a  lady  from 
the  city,  who  was  calling 
at  the  house  of  one  of 
her  country  friends.  She 
was  speaking  to  a  little 
boy  of  the  family,  per- 
haps two  years  and   a 

half    old,    and   a  singularly  prepossessing 

child. 


"I  should  like  to  have  you,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  You  could  see  the  horse-cars  go 
by,  and  we  would  go  to  the  museum.  Oh, 
it  would  be  lovely  I     Won't  you  go?  " 

The  little  fellow's  bright,  confiding  eyes 
looked  sweetly  into  hers.  They  did  not 
detect  her  insincerity.  They  saw  only  kind- 
ness and  admiration  there,  and  he  started 
at  once  for  his  coat  and  cap. 

"  Mercy!  "  cried  the  lady,  shocked  at  his 
literalness,  "he  thinks  I  am  really  in  ear> 
nest!  Bless  you,  dear!  I  couldn't  take 
you.     Your  mamma  wouldn't  let  you  go." 

Then,  turning  in  apology  to  her  friend, 
she  added,  "  I  never  thought  of  his  taking 
me  at  my  word.     It  is  too  bad!" 

The  child  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment, 
his  great  eyes    flaming  with  indignation. 


so 
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He  flung  his  little  coat  and  cap  down  with 
a  gesture  as  imperiously  contemptuous  as 
a  child's  could  be.  Then  he  rushed  to  his 
mother's  side,  buried  his  face  in  her  gown, 
and  cried  hard  and  long.  Wounded  pride, 
disappointed  hope  and  utter  bewilderment 
were  mingled  in  the  expression  of  his 
smothered  sobs. 

A  poem  might  have  been  written  then 
and  there,  upon  the  undying  impression  of 
one's  first  experience  in  being  deceived. 
The  child's  confidence  had  been  abused  and 
he  never  forgot  it. 

A  very  able  woman  once  adduced  in 
combating  the  proposition  that  children 
have  no  sense  of  humor,  the  following  little 
anecdote,  the  only  argument  she  had: 

"Mary,"  said  a  mother   to  her  child's 
nurse,  "in  about  half  an  hour,  you  may 
bring    up  Willie's   1-u-n-c-h,"   spelling   out 
the  last  word,  as  the  urchin  himself  was 
present. 

"  No,"  interrupted  Willie,  ^"  I  want  my 
a-b-c-  ginger-bread  now." 

He  could  not  spell,  but  his  quick  wits, 
coupled,  perhaps,  with  a  nice  ear  for  eu- 
phony, had  interpreted  his  mother's  mys- 
tery. 

We  do  not  see  in  this  amusing  little 
story  any  indication  of  a  sense  of  humor 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  Except  for  an 
occasional  joke,  or  a  fancy  entirely  apart 
from  their  daily  routine,  most  children  are 
earnest  and  matter-of-fact  every  day  of 
every  year. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  "special  dispensation 
of  Providence,"  in  order  that  the  young 
may  be  the  more  readily  trained  in  matters 
of  wit. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  which  people  more 
betray  their  character,"  says  Goethe,  "than 
in  what  they  find  to  laugh  at." 

Blood,  heart,  training, — all  are  revealed 
in  a  moment  to  the  intelligent  ear  which 
hears  a  man's  laugh  and  its  cause. 

"  Mother,"  said  a  boy  of  ten,  coming  in 
one  day  in  great  excitement,  "  we've  got  a 
raft  down  on  the  river!  Edgar  'n  I've  fixed 
it  up  lovely, — an' — " 

"Mercy,  child  I"  cried  his  mother,  who 
knew  that  the  river  was  shallow,  and  felt  no 
further  interest  in  his  work  there,  "don't 
bother  me  now.  I'm  cutting  out  a  sleeve, 
and  I  can't  hear  your  nonsense.    Go  'way." 

This  was  that  mother's  habitual  way  of 
taking  her  boy's  communications.  She 
had  two,  and  she  meant  to  do  right  by 
them,  but  before  they  were  twelve  years 
old,  they  had  learned  that  there  was  no 


place  at  home  for  the  outpouring  of  their 
hearts,  and  they  naturally  sought  sympathy- 
elsewhere.  The  heart  of  a  boy,  if  he  be 
of  the  right  stuff,  is  always  full  and  running 
over.  He  needs  a  confidant.  His  "  rafts  "" 
and  "  magic  tables  "  are  as  mighty  to  him 
as  the  settling  of  the  new  minister,  or  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks  may  be  to  his  elders, 
and  his  spirit  recoils  with  the  same  injured 
sense  from  the  imputation  that  his  afiFairs 
are  "  nonsense,"  as  if  he  were  a  man. 

Visitors  in  a  certain  family  were  much 
interested  to  see  a  boy  of  nine  come  in 
one  day  and  after  a  shy  salutation  pull  his- 
mother's  sleeve.  It  was  in  the  country  and 
the  boy  was  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  hens : 

"  She's  come  oflF!  "  he  began  with  a  face 
all  sunshine. — "  Say,"  glancing  at  the  "  com- 
pany,"— "may  I  tell  you  about  it?'" 

"  Will  you  excuse  Phil  if  he  tells  me?" 
said  his  mother. 

The  visitors,  of  course,  assented. 

"Well, — my  good  hen's  come  ofif  her 
nest,"  burst  forth  Phil.  "  She  hasn't  lost  a 
chick.  There  were  twelve  eggs  and  there 
are  twelve  chicks.  Aunt  Mary  says  it's  the 
best  luck  could  be, — and  she  thinks  it's  be- 
cause  I've  tended  to  her  so." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  his  mother 
kindly.  "  I  knew  you  would  get  your  re- 
ward for  being  so  faithful  to  your  'good 
hen.'  I  will  surely  come  out  bye-and-bye," 
— as  he  whispered  to  her.  He  rushed 
away,  and  she  proceeded  half  apologeti- 
cally : — 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  make  too  much  of 
my  children's  employments,  but  I  have  a 
theory  that  if  I  dignify  their  pursuits,  by 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  of  importance 
and  worth  my  serious  attention,  it  makes 
the  boys  more  manly  in  their  work.  I 
take  my  sewing  out  nearly  every  day,  and 
sit  awhile  beside  the  hen-house  which  Phil 
is  making.  I  try  to  teach  them  that,  as 
Mrs.  Browning  says,  it  is  better  *to  pur- 
sue a  frivolous  art  by  serious  means,  than 
a  divine  art  frivolously' — though  I  don't 
intimate  to  them,  of  course,  that  I  regard 
their  work  as  '  frivolous ' !  " 

The  visitors  had  boys  of  their  own  and 
on  their  way  home,  they  pondered  over 
what  they  had  heard. 

Americans  are  accused  of  paying  too 
much  attention  to  their  children,  and  of 
making  their  afl"airs  too  prominent.  The 
rule  of  "  the  happy  medium  "  must  be  sought 
here  as  elsewhere.  The  moment  that  the 
sense  of  proportion  is  lost  between  the  opin- 
ions and  affairs  of  the  child  and  the  opinions 
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^nd  affairs  of  his  parents,  there  is  danger 
of  developing  the  spoilt  child.  The  young- 
sters know  in  a  moment  when  they  have 
the  upper  hand,  and  they  despise  the 
mother  who  gives  up  to  them  when  she 
should  not.  They  seem  to  know  by  in- 
stinct that  "the  stern  refusals  of  wisely 
loving  mothers  are  the  mightiest  of  gifts." 
They  may  cry  and  protest  at  the  time,  but 
where  the  excitement  passes  off,  they  ap- 
preciate and  are  secretly  glad  that  they 
have  been  properly  dealt  with. 

"  My  mother,"  a  boy  of  nine  was  over- 
heard to  say,  "  my  mother  would  have  fixed 
that  Rodolphus  that  it  tells  about  in  the 
Franconia  stones.  She  would  have  made 
a  good  boy  of  him  in  less  than  a  month." 

"What  would  she  have  done?"  inquired 
a  curious  pla3rmate  with  something  of  cyn- 
icism in  his  tone. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy,  .still 
with  exuberant  confidence.  "You  never 
can  tell  what  she'll  do^ — but  she  wouldn't 
have  such  doings  as  his, — she  wouldn't  have 
it  for  one  minute.  It  was  because  his  mother 
didn't  'tend  to  him  that  spoilt  that  Rodol- 
phus." 

Intolerable  as  is  conceit,  some  risk  must 
be  taken  in  that  direction  in  bringing  up 
boys.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  proverb  that 
the  proper  dose  to  be  given  them  every  day 
is  ten  parts  praise  to  one  part  fault-finding. 
The  poet  says, 

"  The  love  of  praise  is  planted  to  protect 
And  propagate  the  glories  of  the  mind." 

Under  the  stimulus  of  judicious  com- 
mendation, we  can  all  perform  feats  which 
otherwise  were  entirely  beyond  our  power. 
And  how  else  can  that  self-confidence  be 
engendered  which  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial aids  to  success?  Self-confidence  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  character 
of  Washington,  of  Gladstone,  of  Bismarck, 
of  every  great  man.  It  is  only  another 
name  for  dignity.  If  we  can  give  our  boys 
dignity,  it  is  a  gift  greater  than  any  fortune 
in  money.  Then  let  us  treat  them  with 
dignity,  treat  their  occupations  and  inter- 
ests,— ^not  as  though  they  transcended  our 
own  or  the  rest  of  creation's — but  as  though 
they  were  worthy  of  attention,  and  we  shall 
go  a  long  way  toward  developing  dignity  in 
the  child  himself.  The  carriage  of  any  in- 
dividual shows  unmistakably  whether  or  not 
he  is  accustomed  to  being  treated  with  re- 
spect, and  "  there  is  nothing  surer  to  make 
a  human  being  respectable  than  to  respect 
him."     We  rise  to  the  level  of  the  opinions 


held  of  us,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  is 
hard  to  "  draw  the  line,"  in  praising  chil- 
dren but  there  is  a  certain  Good  Book, 
which  contains  the  wisest  of  maxims  for  the 
guidance  of  parents,  and, — how  thankful 
should  we  be ! — its  Author  is  ever  ready  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  His  people.  With 
the  best  set  of  rules  obtainable,  there  are 
constantly  arising  cases  for  which  we  have 
made  no  provision,  and  in  which  human 
wisdom  seems  useless  for  guidance. 

"  But,"  one  protests  against  this  gospel 
of  intense  earnestness  with  children,  "you 
should  not  deny  to  children  the  right  of  a 
jolly  good  time.  They  might  as  well  play 
all  they  can.  They  will  have  enough  of  the 
hard  earnest  of  life  later.  Do  let  them  take 
things  lightly  now." 

Bless  your  heart,  my  dear  madam !  Who 
wants  to  do  any  such  thing  as  this !  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  parents  should  re- 
ceive their  children's  confidences  seriously 
is  because  children  like  that  way  better  than 
any  other.  A  gentleman  said  lately,  "I 
never  see  children  at  play  without  thinking 
of  what  Milton  has  said,  in  some  such  form 
as  this 


'  Enjoy  these  short  pleasures 
For  long  woes  are  to  succeed,' 


ir 


and  every  mother  should  remember  it. 

Surely  there  is  no  happier  home  than  that 
in  which  the  lad  fiies  to  his  mother  the  in- 
stant he  is  inside  the  door,  with  the  story 
of  his  day's  doings,  knowing  that  the  min- 
utest detail  will  interest  her,  and  that  he  is 
sure  of  her  sympathy  and  counsel  in  it  all. 

"  My  son,"  said  a  mother  to  a  boy  of 
thirteen  who  had  just  told  her  freely  the  story 
of  a  really  disgraceful  act  of  his,  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  came  right  to  me  with  this." 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  the  boy  with  hon- 
est pathos,  "  I  never  thought  of  not  telling 
you.  I  should  die  if  I  couldn't  tell  you 
everything.  It  makes  me  feel  a  great  deal 
better.  And  you  can  tell  me  just  what  I 
ought  to  do." 

The  best  of  us  make  mistakes  and  what 
wonder  is  it  that  our  boys,  with  their  high 
spirits  and  their  ignorance  of  the  world, 
blunder  and  get  into  scrapes  pretty  often? 
But  it  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing  if  either  father 
or  mother  can  get  the  hold  on  a  young  heart 
which  leads  it  to  throw  open  its  worst  re- 
cesses to  their  loving  eyes. 

"What  was  the  use  of  all  our  seeking 
and  blundering,"  says  Goethe,  "  if  you  young 
people  will  not  avail  yourselves  of  the  ex- 
perience we  have  gained?" 
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A  boy  in  the  mood  descnbea  gets  tlie 
benefit  of  this  experience,  and  it  may  prop- 
erly save  him  "whole  weeks'  livings  of  vi- 
tality." By  instinct,  boys  seem  to  feel  that, 
as  old  George  Herbert  phrases  it,  "  Life  is 
a  business,  not  good  cheer."  They  put 
their  little  hands  to  the  plough,  if  they  be, 
as  the  old  farmers  say,  "worth  raising," 
every  day,  often  in  a  frenzy  of  energy  over 
even  the  passage  of  a  train  of  chairs  through 
a  dining-room.  But  check  not,  for  vain 
cause,  these  ebullitions  of  divine — if  often 
diabolically  noisy  l^enthusiasm  over  what 
seem  to  you  most  insignificant  occupations, 
■■  To  the  Sentinel  the  hour  is  regal  when  he 
mounts  his  guard." 

and  the  child's  easy  enterprise  is  big  with 
moment  to  him.  Enter  into  his  feelings, 
respect  his  "crazes," — even  if  the  base-ball 
mania  be  one  of  them!  Study  coins  and 
stamps  and  post  marks.  Learn  what  robins 
and  dgves  and  whippoorwills  subsist  upon 
— if  you  do  not  know  already.  All  of  this 
will  not  hurt  you,  and  it  may  transform 
that  biit  noir  of  society,  the  half-fledged 
boy — at  least  as  much  of  him  as  comes 
under  your  immediate  influence  —  if  not 
into  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  certainly  into  a 
comfortable  companion  with  the  promise  of 
a  good  deal  more  of  comfort  in  the  future. 
Ktu  rpi<mChrk<. 


CHARADE. 

All-Hallo  w-EvF.. 

^jHIS  Charade  may  be 
easily  managed  in  any 
private  house  where 
there  is  a  tolerably  spa- 
cious drawing-r  o  o  m. 
The  smaller  chamber  in 
the  first  scene,  and  the 
corridor  in  the  last  can 
be  partitioned  off  from  the  larger  by  screens 
and  curtains.  The  costumes  are  simple, 
and  but  onechange  of  dress  is  required. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  should  fill  up 
the  intervals  between  the  scenes. 

The  little  play  is  weil-adapted  for  a  club 
of  girls,  or  for  neighborhoods  where  availa- 
ble young  men  are  few.  One  "  Hal "  of 
fair  histrionic  abilities,  and  four,  five  or  more 
men  for  the  pantomime  will  secure  so  much 
of  a  successful   performance  as    depends 


Dramatis  Person*. 
•althy  widow. 


upon  the  masculine  element. 


Mrs.  Percy,  a  i 

Broadlawn. 
Hal  Percy,  her  s\ 
Dorothy  Quinn 

Jenny  James  i        f^„  .  , 

Hetty  Masker        f      ^'""g' ^"'■ 
Florence  Doane 

Young  men  and  girls  in  pantomime. 

Scene  I. — Ai.t- 

A  sitting-room  in  Mrs.  Quinn's  house. 
Dorothy,  a  wide  white  bib-apron  ot'tr  her 
gmvn,  her  sleeves  pinned  bach  from  her  wrists, 
sits  at  the  table,  picking  out  nut-kernels.  A 
dish  of  ctacked  hickory-nuts  is  at  her  right, 
a  bou'l  into  which  she  puts  the  kernels  before 
her,  a  pan  for  the  shells  at  her  left. 

Dorothy.  Sow.  I  am  as  positive  as  that  my 
name  is  Dorothy  Q.  that  the  dear,  simple- 
minded  soul  meant  me  when  she  talked  of 
asking  "some  jolly,  nice  girl  to  spend  the 
last  fortnight  of  October  at  Broadlawn." 
She  winked  it  with  both  good-humored  eyes, 
and  looked  so  disappointed  when  she  found 
that  Mamma  was  not  at  home.  "  I'll  look 
in  again  about  dinner-time,"  she  said  with 
such  a  mysterious  nod.  "  I  must  see  her 
about  something  rvry particular/" 

It  reconciles  one  to  staying  in-dooi^ 
making  church- festival  cake  {disdainfully) 
on  a  glorious  October  morning,  to  think  of 
a  whole  two  weeks  at  that  lovely  place.  I 
don't  mind  work,  as  a  rule— that  is  some 
kinds  of  work !  (tossing  an  empty  shell  into 
the  pan).  Least  of  all,  when  I  can  lift  a 
feather's  weight  from  the  blessed  mother. 
I  wouldn't  fret  a  single  whine  in  her  hear- 
ing for— well,  all  Broadlawn  with  Mrs. 
Percy's  biggest  diamond  breast-pin  thrown 
in  as  a  con-si  d-er  at  ion — but  oh  dear/ 
(stretching  both  arms  wearily)  this  tug  I  tug  1 
tug!  at  the  two  ends  of  the  income  to 
make  them  just  touch— they  never  lap!  and 
sleeping  with  one  eye  open  every  night  of 
the  year,  lest  a  thread  or  crumb  should  go 
to  waste,  is,  as  Mr.  R.  Wilfer  says  of  his 
lady-wife,  "a  little  wearing!  "  It  cut  me  to 
the  soul  to  see  how  the  sweet,  anxious  face 
lighted  up  when  I  proposed  that  nut-cake 
should  be  our  contribution  to  the  festival- 
supper  to-morrow  night.  Tom  Bowman 
and  I  gathered  the  nuts  last  Saturday,  My 
hen  laid  the  eg^s.  The  recipe  for  nut-cake 
calls  for  water,  mstead  of  milk,  and  I  know 
that  pocket  compendium  of  the  beatitudes 
will  slyly  leave  the  butter  off  her  bread  for 
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a  week  to  make  up  for  the  cupful  that  goes 
into  the  churchly  compound.  {Picks  away 
very  fast)  Heigho!  how  heavenly  it  must 
be  to  be  rich !  To  be  the  mistress  of  Broad- 
lawn,  for  example — (A  tap  at  the  door) — 
Come  in! 

{Enter  Httty  Masker^  in  neat  walking- 
dress,     Dorothy  jumps  up  to  kiss  her.) 

Hetty  Masker!  this  is  enchanting!  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  wishing  for  you ! 

Netty  {pinching  Dorothy  s  ear).  But 
hadn't  quite  worked  yourself  up  into  long- 
ing, eh?  What  are  you  doing?  My  pro- 
phetic orbs  scent  nut-candy  in  the  breezy 
perspective.     V\\  lend  a  hand! 

(  While  talking^  she  takes  off  her  glo7*eSy 
tosses  her  hat  upon  one  chair^  and  pulls  an- 
other to  the  table.  Dorothy  rises  and  gets  a 
big  darning-needle  from  a  work-basket.) 

Dorothy.  We  haven't  any  regular  nut- 
pick,  but  you  can  make  this  do,  I  think. 
I  have  an  old  awl  that  I  always  use.  Nut- 
cake  is  one  of  my  specialties,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  like  life — very  nice  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  labor  of  picking  out  the  wherewithal 
to  make  it. 

Hetty  {dolefully).  Nut  cake!  O,  my 
prophetic  soul !  what  a  sell ! 

Dorothy.  Yes,  my  dear !  your  fine  "  orbs  " 
got  mixed  up  in  the  "  breezy  perspective." 
These  sweet  and  unctuous  morsels  will  go 
into  two  loaves  of  cake  to  be  sent  with  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Quinn's  cards  to  the  church-sup- 
per to-morrow  night  {viciously).  I  don't 
even  know  who  will  eat  it.  That  is  a  cross! 
I  am  vain  of  my  nut- cake,  and  I  had  meant 
to  make  some  and  have  you  and  Jennie  to 
tea.  But  I  needed  a  lesson  on  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes,  and  I  have  it.  {Sighs 
again.)  It's  awfully  good  in  you  to  drop 
in  just  now.  I  have  a  sort  of  semi-secret 
to  share  with  some  sympathetic  soul. 

Hetty.  And  I,  as  first  come,  am  to  be 
first  served  with  the  almost  tid-bit!  How 
flattering!  Go  on,  and  linger  not  in  the 
telling,  for  I  have  a  budding  confidence  to 
oflFer  in  return. 

Dorothy.  Let  it  bloom!  I  can  repress 
mine. 

Hetty.     No.     You  have  the  right  of  way. 

Dorothy  {trying  to  speak  carelessly).  O, 
mine  is  only  a  half-earnest  of  good  things.  I 
might  say,  a  suspicion  of  flavoring  in  a  life 
that  needs  a  good  deal  of  make-believe  to 
keep  it  from  being  insipid  at  times.  You 
must  know  that  I  have  had  a  call  since 
Mamma  went  to  the  Cjiapel  at  nine  o'clock, 
to   help  hammer  planks  and  trestles  into 


tables,  and  drape  them  with  glazed  cam- 
bric  

Hetty  (groaningly).  And  festoon  ever- 
green-cables— dotted,  every  eighteen  inches, 
with  paper  flow  ers — on  the  walls — 

Dorothy.  And  loop  shabby  borrowed 
flags  over  the  doors — 

Hetty.  And  be  bullied  by  the  lookers- 
on,  who  never  lift  a  finger!  Yes!  my 
mother  is  there,  too!  But  who  was  your 
visitor? 

Dorothy.  No  less  a  personage  than  Mrs. 
Percy!  Her  carriage  looked  almost  as  big 
as  our  poor  cottage  when  it  drew  up  at  the 
door,  and  the  big  footman  scared  me,  when 
I  answered  the  bell  more  than  his  mistress 
did  when  she  sailed  into  the  hall — if  her 
flounces  did  half  fill  our  cigar-box  of  a  par- 
lor. She  hasn't  an  atom  of  superciliousness 
about  her,  and  her  heart  is  as  sweet  and 
soft  as  sponge-cake  batter.  She  wanted  to 
see  Mamma,  she  said.  She  had  a  favor  to 
ask  of  her.  What  it  was,  she  didn't  say, 
but  she  let  slip  her  intention  to  have  a  Hal- 
loween-party on  Thursday  fortnight,  and 
mentioned  that,  as  she  was  "a  little  rusty 
about  such  matters,  having  no  daughters  of 
her  own,  she  meant  to  beg  the  loan  of  some 
jolly,  nice  girl  for  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber." She  did  not  say  that  she  had  come 
to  borrow  me — Dorothy  Quinn — but  she 
looked  it.  And  she  is  to  call  again  later  in 
the  day.     I  wish  you  were  going,  too ! 

(  Jf  hen  Dorothy  mentions  Mrs.  Percy  s 
namCs  Hetty  starts  and  colors^  the/i  listens^ 
head  bent  over  Iwr  work^  until  the  story  is 
finished.) 

Hetty  {triumphantly^  tapping  tlie  table  with 
the  big  needle  as  s/ie  talks).  O,  you  are  not 
the  only  one  who  receives  morning  calls 
from  carriage-people!  My  visitor's  foot- 
man was  six-feet-four,  and  her  flounces 
looked  like  a  satin  Horse-Shoe  F'all  as  she 
sat  on  a  reception-chair.  She  called  to  seo 
Mamma.  She  had  a  favor  to  ask  of  her. 
What  it  was  she  didn't  say,  but  she  let  sHp 
her  intention  to  have  a  Halloween  party  on 
Thursday  fortnight  (speaking  in  a  fast  mono- 
tone^ and  tvith  no  stops  but  commas,  as  if 
reciting  a  lesson  she  is  afraid  of  forgetting), 
and  mentioned  that  as  she  is  a  little  rusty 
about  such  matters,  having  no  daughter  of 
her  own,  she  meant  to  beg  the  loan  of 
some  nice,  jolly  girl  for  the  last  week  in 
October,  she  didn't  say  that  she  had  come 
to  borrow  me,  Hetty  Masker,  but  she  looked 
it,  and  she  is  to  call  again  later  in  the  day, 
I  wish  you  were  going,  too! 
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Dorothy  {sits  open-eyed  and  open-tnouthed^ 
awl  suspended  in  the  air  while  Hetty  rattles  it 
o^).     Het-ty  Mask-er! 

Hetty.     Dor-o-thy  Q! 

{Both  laugh  so  heartily ,  that  they  do  not 
hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  Jenny  James 
opens  it.  Her  hat  hangs  on  her  arm;  her 
hair  is  ruffled  by  her  run  across  t/ie  garden^ 
and  she  is  out  of  breath.) 

Jenny.  What  a  cackling  you  two  girls 
always  keep  up !  The  topmost  pinnacle  of 
the  morning  to  you  both!  {Flits  ot^er  to 
them^  drops  a  kiss  on  the  crown  of  Dorothys 
head^  and  one  on  Jenny's  cheek.  Seats  /ter- 
se If  and  fans  her  face  with  her  hat.)  What 
do  you  think  has  happened — and  is  going 
to  happen?  Such  a  wind-fall!  I  have  just 
had  a  visitor — 

Dorothy  {with  an  air  of  calm  conviction). 

Mrs.  Percy! 

Hetty.     Who  came  in  her  carriage 

Dorothy.     With  a  six-feet-four  footman ! 

Jenny  {staring.)  Why — why — ^who — told 
you? 

{Dorothy  and  Hetty  chanty  beating  time  on 
the  table  with  tlie  needle  and  awl.) 

She  cal-led  to  see  Mamma, 
She  had  a  favor  to  ask  of  her, 
What  it  was  she  didn't  say. 
But  she  let  slip  her  /w-tention 
To  liave  a  Halloween  par-ty 
On  Thursday  fortnight  and  vatxitioned 
That  as  she  was  a  little  rus-ty 
About  such  matters,  having,  no 
Daughters  of  her  own,  she  meant 
To  beg  the  loan  of  some  nice  jol- 
Ly  girl  for  the  last  week 
In  October,  she  didn',  't  say 
That  she  had  come  to  borrow  me 
Jenny  James,  but  she  looked  it. 
And  she's  to  call  again,  la/fr, 
In  the  day,  I  wish  you  were 
Going  too,  both  of  you ! 

Jenny  {gazing  at  t/iem  as  if  stunned). 
Have  you  gone  crazy — or  have  I? 

{Dorothy,  growing  serious. )  All  of  us  have, 
if  we  imagine  that  Mrs.  Percy  intends  to 
have  any  one  of  the  trio  as  her  assistant  for 
that  week.  She  has  amused  herself  by 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  unsophisti- 
cated village-girls.  Rather  small  game  for 
one  of  her  age  and  position !  And  she  has 
always  seemed  so  genuinely  kind,  in  spite 
of  her  fussy  ways,  that  I  did  beHeve  in  her. 
I  was  such  a  ninny  as  to  be  happy  at  the 
thought  of  a  holiday  at  Broadlawn-— {^^/ferj 
andpcLSses  her  hand  over  her  eyes). 


Hetty  {with  a  hysterical  giggle).  But  what 
could  she  have  meant? 

Jenny  {rallying).  Yes!  there  must  have 
been  a  motive,  you  know.  A  woman  doesn't 
rig  herself  up  in  a  Niagara  of  satin  flounces 
and  drive  about  with  more  than  twelve 
measured  feet  of  flunkey  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  April  fool  tricks  out  of  season. 
Maybe  she  means  to  invite  all  of  us.  Each 
of  us  is  so  "  nice  and  jolly  "  that  she  can't 
choose  between  us. 

Dorothy  {gloomily,  jabbing  the  awl  into 
the  nuts  as  she  declaims).  No !  she  had  to 
make  talk  with  her  poorer  neighbors,  and 
she  said  the  first  thing  that  popped  into  her 
head.  She  has  no  more  idea  of  asking  any 
of  us  to  visit  Broadlawn  than  I  have  of 
sending  over  for  Florence  Doane  to  help 
me  pick  out  hickOry-nut  meats.  Ah,  well! 
I  needed  a  good,  sharp  lesson  in  human  na- 
ture.   And  I've  got  it — hot  and  heavy!  Oh! 

{Puts  her  finger  into  /ler  mouth  and  dances 
with  pain.) 

Jenny  {snatching  up  the  atvl  and  looking 
at  it).  The  old  awl  is  rusty  too!  Rusty 
nails  give  people  lockjaw! 

Hetty  {anxiously).  Don't  take  it  out  of 
your  mouth,  and  suck  it  hard  for  five  min- 
utes! A  doctor  told  me  once  that  was 
the  way  to  treat  a  poisoned  wound. 

{The  door-bell  rings.  Dorothy  without 
remoinng  Iter  finger,  starts  tinvard  the  door. 
Hetty  interposes.) 

Hetty.     I'll  go,  you  poor  dear!     {Exit.) 

{  Voices  are  heard  in  tlie  hall.  7 he  girls 
exchange  dismayed  looks.) 

Jenny.  Florence  Doane!  And  Hetty  is 
bringing  her  in  here. 

{Florence  enters— flashily-dressed,  high- 
colored,  loud  of  speech,  and  affected  in  man- 
ner.) 

Florence.  I  told  Hetty  I'd  come  right 
in  here,  sans  cirimonie.  Don't  get  up,  Jenny ! 
Sit  down,  Dorothy!  Don't  mind  me. 
{Drops  into  an  arm-chair.)  I  only  called 
on  business,  en  passant,  you  know!  Bless 
me,  child  I  what  ails  your  finger? 

{Dorothy  looks  ruefully  at  the  clock,  and 
shakes  her  head,  finger  in  mouth,) 

Jenny.  She  has  hurt  it  awfully!  with  a 
rusty  awl !  And  rust  is  rank  poison,  you 
know. 

Florence.  Ma  foil  The  right-hand  fore- 
finger too!  Too  bad!  too  bad!  Isn't 
there  something  that  would  heal  it  up  right 
away?  Liniment  or  nervine,  or  Cureall's 
Porous  Plaster,  or .  egg  phosphate  or  St. 
Jonese's  Oil?  AH  of  them  cure  everything! 
I'll  run  out  and  get  them,  if  you'll  try  'em ! 
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(Dorothy  looks  her  gratitude,  but  shakes 
Aer  head  again,  glancing  at  the  clock,") 

Hetty,  She  is  to  suck  it  for  five  minutes 
to  extract  the  poison.  A  doctor  told  me 
that  was  a  sure  remedy — ^provided  there  is 
no  crack  or  abrasion  in  the  mouth.  Then 
the  poison  will  be  fatal  perhaps. 

Florence  (earnestly).  Keep  it  there  for 
ten  minutes — I  wouldn't  take  it  out  for  half 
■an  hour,  if  I  were  you.  What  was  she  do- 
ing with  a  rusty  awl? 

Hetty,     Picking  out  nut-meats  for  cake. 

Florence,  Don't  do  it  again.  I'll  give 
you  work  that  will  pay  you  better.  That's 
my  errand  here.  I  have  lots  of  sewing  to 
do  in  the  next  four  days.  Miss  Black  is  to 
<:ut  and  fit,  and  we  want  some  smart,  handy 
person  to  sew  with  her.  I  knew  that  you 
got  up  all  your  own  toilettes,  and  I  guessed 
a  few  dollars  wouldn't  come  amiss  to  you. 
You  see — (pompously)  I'm  to  spend  some 
days  at  Broadlawn — 

Jenny  (gasps).     Oh ! 

Hetty  (faintly).     Ah  I       ' 

(Dorothy  s  finger  drops  from  her  mouth  in 
her  dismayed  stare.) 

Florence  (with  affected  languor).  It  isn't 
<iuite  convenient  to  leave  home  just  now, 
^th  such  a  whirl  of  engagements  on  hand, 
but  there  is  no  resisting  my  dear  Mrs.  Percy. 
She  says  nobody  can  advise  her  in  the 
preparations  for  a  magnificent  Hallov/een 
ball  she  is  to  give  on  Thursday  fortnight  but 
me.  She  will  give  me  carte  blanche  if  I  will 
come  to  her  for  the  whole  week.  She 
wanted  me  for  a  fortnight,  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question,  une  chose  impossible.  Of 
course,  no  matter  how  recherchd  one's  ward- 
robe is,  they  must  make  some  additions  for 
a  Broadlawn  ball.  So,  will  you  come  over 
the  minute  your  finger  stops  bleeding — or 
rusting,  or  whatever  it's  doing,  Dorothy  ? 
Mamma  will  pay  you  six  dollars  for  three 
•days'  work. 

(Hetty  and  Jenny  in  one  breath. )  Florence 
Doane ! 

(Dorothy  lias  grown  red  and  pale  by  turns, 
-but  now  comes  forward,  composed  and  smil- 
ing at  her  indignant  friends.) 

Dorothy.  By  the  time  Miss  Black  has 
the  work  ready  for  me,  I  will  come  for  it, 
Florence.     I  must  bring  it  home  to  do. 

Florence  (patronizingly),  O,  I  shouldn't 
mind  that  I  Your  house  is  always  as  neat 
as  wax.  I'm  not  afraid  my  white  silk  will 
:get  soiled  in  your  hands.  Good-bye,  all. 
iExit) 

Hetty  (sarcastically).  Well  Dorothy  Q! 
nrhat  have  you  done  with  your  pride? 


Dorothy  (sadly).  It  needed  humbling, 
Hetty!  As  for  the  money — we  need  that 
too !     Mamma  has  so  many  expenses — 

Jenny.  Hush!  Here  comes  the  jack- 
daw, again! 

(Enter  Florence,  red  and  crestfallen,  usher- 
ing in  Mrs,  Percy.  When  she  has  admitted 
her,  Florence  retreats  hastily.  Mrs.  Percy 
is  plump  and  smiling,  handsomely,  and  some- 
what  floridly  dressed.    She  comes  in  laughing. ) 

Mrs.  Percy  (panting).  Here  I  am  again, 
my  dears!  Thanks,  Dorothy,  darling! 
(Sinks  upon  t/ie  chair  Dorothy  offers.) 
Haven't  a  minute  to  spare.  Found  all  your 
mothers  at  the  Chapel.  Got  their  consent 
— in  a  body  (laughs).  Being  a  poor  pen 
woman,  thought  I'd  bunch  the  whole  matter 
and  drove  around  to  make  sure  of  my  prizes. 
Have  asked  Florence  Doane,  too.  Just  a 
carriageful  of  choice  sweets,  you  know 
(laughing).  Carriage  will  call  for  you  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

Dorothy.     But,  dear  Mrs.  Percy — 

Jenny.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad,  Mrs. 
Percy,  if — 

Hetty.  You  are  too  good,  Mrs.  Percy. 
But  there  are  so  many  of  us ! 

Mrs.  Percy  (shutting  her  eyes,  and  waving 
her  hands  outward,  laughingly).  But  me 
no  "buts."  Not  one  "if."  Won't  listen 
to  any  "onlies."  Must  have  you  all!  all  I 
all! 

Curtain  falls. 
Scene  TI.  (Hal). 

(Mrs.  Percys  drawing-room.  Jenny  is 
crocheting  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  Hetty  lea?is 
back  in  an  easy-chair  on  the  otlier,  liands 
folded,  listening  to  Dorothy  who  is  at  the 
Hano.) 

(Dorothy  sings.) 

"  Where  the  lilacs  threw  their  shade, 
Sat  a  dainty  little  maid  ; 
Closed  the  book  upon  her  knee, 
Deep  in  fairy-dreams  was  she ; — 
Softly  sang,  *  When  I  grow  old. 
One  shall  come  with  curls  of  gold ; 
Blue  his  eyes  must  be,  and  bright. 
And  his  hands  as  lily-white. 
Sweet  Prince  Charming,  it  must  be, 
He  alone  shall  marry  me.* " 

(As  she  sings  the  first  line,  the  door  softly 
opens,  and  Hal  Percy,  in  travelling-ulster, 
cap  in  hand,  stands  within  it.  Unseen  by 
the  girls,  he  remains  there  while  the  song  goes 
on.) 

(Dorothy  sings.) 
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"  Tall  and  wise  the  maiden  grew, 
Came  at  last  a  man  to  woo ; 
Not  the  prince  of  fairy-lore ; 
Rank  in  love  alone  he  bore. 
Not  with  magpie  gold,  forsooth, 
Only  rich  in  faith  and  truth. 
Yet  she  whispered  *  Love,  with  you, 
Sweet  old  fairy  dreams  come  true. 
O,  Prince  Cha  ming!  it  is  he. 
Come  at  last  to  marry  me !  * " 

Hetty,  Would  you  have  said  that, 
Dorothy  Q? 

Dorothy.  To  a  man  "rich  in  faith  and 
truth?  "  Yes!  If  I  had  to  take  in  washing 
to  help  pay  the  first  month's  rent !  (  Wheels 
around  on  the  music-stool.  At  this  eution 
Hal  Percy  vanishes.)  I  have  no  ambition 
to  marry  a  rich  man.  It  would  be  such  a 
lopsided  combination!  Dorothy  Quinn, 
minus  everything,  does  not  equal  Prince 
Charming,  plus  all. 

Jenny:     Yet  you  would  like  to  be  rich  ? 

Dorothy.  Wouldn't  I  though  ?  Still— 
{musingly)  I  believe  my  reason  for  wishing 
it  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  a  little  girl,  who  ' 
is  our  washerwoman's  daughter.  Such  a 
quaint,  demure  elf  she  is!  She  brought 
home  the  clothes  last  week  and  found  me 
arranging  some  foreign  photographs.  She 
seemed  so  much  interested  in  them  that  I 
asked  if  she  would  like  to  go  abroad. 

"  O  yes,  ma'am,"  she  said. 

"And  what  would  you  do  if  you  went?  " 
I  asked. 

Her  eyes  brightened,  and  her  fingers 
twitched  nervously. 

"  I'd  buy  my  mother  a  new  dress!  "  she 
said.     "And  it  should  be  the  very  best  of 
alapacky!  " 

Poor  little  dot!  The  fact  that  nobody 
who  has  any  pretension  to  fashion  wears 
alpaca  now-a-days  makes  her  answer  the 
more  pathetic.  I  should  like  to  have  money, 
because  money  would  take  a  weight  from 
my  mother's  heart  and  shoulders.  That  is 
the  only  care  I  have  in  life.  And,  as  she 
charged  me  to  put  it  out  of  my  mind  while 
here,  I  am  as  happy  as  a  lark. 

Jenny  {looking  at  Iter  fondly).  You  "  dainty 
little  maid!  "     How  well  your  gown  fits! 

{Dorothy  gets  up  to  survey  herself  in  the 
glass,  turns  this  way  and  that^  looks  over 
her  shoulder  at  Iter  image.,  shakes  out  her 
Ufhite  ntnCs  veiling  skirts  complacently.) 

Dorothy.  Thank  you,  dear!  I  bought 
the  material  with  the  six  dollars  Florence 
paid  me.  Mamma  and  I  made  it  up  in  a 
day  and  a  half. 

{Enter  Florence.,  bursting  into  the  room  in 
a  gale  of  excitement.) 


Florence.     Girls!   girls  I   girls!     Guess 
who  has  come? 

Jenny.     The  Cham  of  Tartary! 

Hetty.     The  Lord  High  Executioner! 

Dorothy.  The  Great  Panjandrum  with 
th^  little  round  button  on  top! 

{Florence^  bridling.)  Immensely  witty,  no- 
doubt!  You'll  change  your  tune  when  you 
hear  who  it  is.  Hal  Percy!  There  nowL 
Voilal 

Hetty.     This  is  news! 

Jenny.     How  very  nice ! 

Dorothy.  Nice  for  his  mother,  but  how- 
very,  very  stupid  for  us ! 

{Florence  sneers.)  You  needn't  set  up,, 
at  this  late  day,  for  a  man-hater!  You  are 
fond  enough  of  having  Tom  Bowman  and 
Alex  Smiles  and  Dick  Taylor  and  Rob- 
Simcoe,  and  a  dozen  others  dangling  about 
you! 

Dorothy  {coolly  and  significantly).  Quite 
"a  little  list,"  isn't  it?  There's  safety  in 
numbers,  you  know.  One  man  in  a  house- 
ful of  women  is  like  one  coffee-grain  to  a. 
gallon  of  water.  Unless  he  is  phenomen- 
ally strong  mentally  and  spiritually,  he  wont 
go  around.  And  there  wasn't  an  abnormal 
degree  of  potency  in  Hal  Percy,  as  I  saw 
him  four  years  ago. 

Florence.  He  is  superb,  now!  perfectly 
stunning !  The  most  distingu^  man  I  have 
seen  in  years.  You  see  I  was  in  dear  Mrs. 
Percy's  room  when  there  came  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  in  walked  this  man,  tout-a-fait 
magnifique!  I  wonder  you  didn't  hear  her 
screech.  She  rushed  at  him,  arms  wide 
open,  and  flung  herself  upon  his  neck,  and, 
went  on  in  the  most  ridiculous  wav,  as  any 
Irish  laundress  might  have  done !  {Laughing.y 
Whooping  and  kissing  and  whimpering — 

Dorothy  {hotly).  Hold  your  tongue,. 
Florence  Doane !  You  are  no  lady,  and — I 
am  another!  Both  of  us  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished from  decent  society  for  making  sport 
of  people  in  whose  house  we  are.  I  haven't 
a  doubt  that  Hal  Percy  is  a  mental  and 
moral  Colossus,  and,  as  for  his  mother, 
I  could  kiss  the  dust  in  her  footprints  if  the 
blessed,  great-hearted  soul  would  let  me 
humble  myself  to  it.  I  am  glad  she  has  her 
son  home  again,  and  I  love  her  better  for 
every  happy  tear  she  shed  over  him. 

Florence  {scornfully).  Oh,  you  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  appreciation  of  a  fine  young 
man!  Especially  when  he  is  rich  and 
travelled,  and  an  only  child !  It  is  amazing 
how  fond  a  girl  who  considers  men  "  very, 
very  stupid,"  becomes  of  a  fellow's  mother 
upon  occasions. 
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Hetty,     Shame!  shame! 

Jenny,  Our  Broadlawn  visit  ought  to 
have  some  compensations  in  the  form  of 
pleasant  society,  when  it  is  made  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Florence  Doane. 

Dorothy.  Never  mind,  girls !  I  needed  a 
lesson  in  good  manners,  and  I  have  had  it. 
I  deserved  a  severer  one  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  our  hostess'  son. 

Hetty  (holding  up  a  warning  finger),  St-t-t/ 

{Enter  Mrs,,  Percy  on  Hafs  arm.  He 
has  removed  his  ulster  and  appears  in  a 
travelling  suit  of  rough  cloth.  She  is  laugh- 
ing almost  hysterically^  (^Pplyi^g  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyeSj  now  and  then.  He  looks 
d<fwn  fondly  at  her.  The  girls  rise  at  their 
entrance;  Florence  strikes  an  attitudes- 
Dorothy  in  the  rear  of  the  groups  Jiangs  back 
modestly.) 

Mrs.  Percy  (agitatedly).  My  sweet  girls, 
see  what  I  have  brought  to  sh-show  you! 
{gulping  doiim  a  giggling  sob).  My  Ha-al! 
Didn't  expect  him  for  two  months — not 
until  Christmas !  Miss  James !  this  is  my 
dear  b-o-o-y! 

(Jenny  and  Hal  exchange  bows.) 

Hal,  The  prodigal  calf, — at  your  service, 
Miss  James ! 

Jenny  (laughing).  Has  he  cannibalistic 
tendencies? 

Mrs.  Percy,  Isn't  that  too  much  like 
him!  The  prodigal  calf!  (Chokes^  gurg^ 
lingly.) 

Hal  (patting  her  gently  on  the  back).  Bear 
up,  mother,  until  I  claim  Miss  Masker  as 
an  old  acquaintance.  i^Bows  to  Hetty.)  I 
hope  she  recollects  me  as  well  as  I  do 
her. 

Hetty  (puts  out  her  hand  frankly).  I 
recollect  you  perfectly,  and  am  glad  to  wel- 
come you  home. 

Hal  '  Thank  you!  (Moves  to^vard 
Dorothy.^  Can  this  be  Miss  Quinn?  How 
you  have  grown !  I  left  you  in  short  gowns, 
four  years  ago. 

Dorothy.  I  am  no  taller.  The  growth 
is  in  my  gowns.  You  have  altered,  too.  I 
am  sure  you  have  gained  two  inches  in 
height. 

Hal  (strokes  his  moustache),  I  am  no 
taller.     The  growth  is  in  my  moustache. 

Mrs,  Percy  (mastering  the  sob^  but  not  the 
g^gS^^y  ^^^  Miss  Doane,  my  love!  You 
weren't  half  introduced  to  her.  (Hal  bows 
low,  Florence^  affectedly.  Mrs.  Percy  talking 
all  the  while.)  You  see,  mylars,  I  was  so 
taken  oflF  my  feet  by  the  /ight  of  him,  I 
forgot  my  manners,  altoatther.  Suppose 
Florence  was  shocked  at  fay  behavior — 

f 
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Florence  (eagerly).  Dear  Mrs.  Percy! 
how  could  you  imagine  such  a  thing? 

Mrs,  Percy  (patting  her  arm).  Shouldn't 
have  blamed  you  a  bit,  dear.  Hal  darling  I 
you  must  speak  to  Florence  secundem  artem. 
The  first  introduction  goes  for  nothing. 

Hal  (bows  low  and  gravely  to  Florence), 
Miss  Doane,  our  first  introduction  having 
been  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  allow  me 
to  present  my  unworthy  self.  Mr.  Henry 
Percy — otherwise,  Harry — otherwise.  Hot- 
spur— alias  Hal ;  the  graceless  son  of  the 
best  mother  in  the  world,  and  your  most 
obedient  servant! 

Florence  (tittering  and  blushing).  I 
couldn't  think  what  elegant — I  mean  (con- 
fusedly)— I  would  say  what  strange  gentle- 
man it  was  walking  so  familiarly  into  Mrs. 
Percy's  boudoir.  You  have  such  a  distingui 
— I  would  say,  such  a  foreign  air,  you  know. 

Hal,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  had 
hoped  that  my  nationality  was  like  Olivia's 
complexion,  "ingrain;"  that  it  had  stood 
the  wind  of  travel  and  the  weather  of  trans- 
Atlantic  associations.  I  pride  myself  upon 
looking  like  an  American. 

(Mrs,  Percy^  who  has  been  talking  aside 
with  Dorothy  and  Jenny^  catches  the  last- 
sentence,  and  comes  forward  impetuously.) 

Mrs,  Percy.  You  do,  my  love,  you  do ! 
If  you  had  been  away  forty,  instead  of  four 
years,  and  been  to  eighty  universities  instead 
of  one,  and  brought  home  all  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  canvas  enough  to  make  as  many 
more — you  would  alway  be  the  same  ^weet, 
sociable,  amusing,  affectionate  boy. 

(Holding  his  arm^  she  turns  to  the  girls 
who  are  laughing  with,  not  at,  her.) 

Dare  say  I'm  .an  old  fool!  Bi:t  can't 
believe  its  altogether  the  mother's  eyes  that 
make  me  think  there's  not  another  son  in 
the  four  hemispheres  who  is  the  equal  of 
my  Hal! 

Curtain  falls. 

Scene  III.     (Low.) 

(Mrs.  Percy's  drawing-room,  Hal  Percy, 
in  painter  s  jacket  and  cap,  is  painting  vigor- 
ously at  an  easel  near  the  windotv^  palette  on 
thumb.) 

Hal.  I  believe  the  dear  Mater  would  let 
me  turn  her  bedroom  into  a  studio,  and  vow 
that  she  slept  the  better  for  the  smell  of 
paint  if  I  hinted  at  such  a  wish.  I  made 
the  excuse  for  bringing  my  traps  in  here, 
that  there  was  no  such  light  to  be  had  any- 
where else  on  the  premises.  But  I  knew 
that  girl  would  not  sit  to  me  in  my  upstairs 
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painting-room.  What  an  honest,  cunning, 
frank,  shy,  little  thing — ^what  an  Unique  she 
is!  I  flatter  myself  this  begins  to  have  a 
look  of  her  about  the  mouth.  (JDraws  Oj, 
nnd  looks  at  the  picture.^  I  caught  the 
likeness  on  my  cufiF  night  before  last,  when 
she  was  reading  aloud  to  the  Mater.  It 
doesn't  do  her  one-quarter  justice.  That 
goes  without  sa3dng.  But  it  isn't  so  far 
amiss  for  a  study  from  a  cuff-etching.  I 
must  contrive  some  story  that  will  take 
the  Mater's  fancy,  and  get  her  to  persuade 
the  wild,  sweet  thing  to  grant  me  a  sitting. 

{Resumes  his  work^  and  works  aivay 
steadily  for  a  while. ) 

How  does  Holmes's  poem  run? 

"O  Damsel  Dorothy!  Dorothy  Q! 
Strange  is  the  gift  I  owe  to  you." 

He  meant  one  sort  of  life.  I  owe  my 
Dorothy  another!  But  the  rhymes  have 
haunted  me  ever  since  I  saw  her  at  the 
piano  that  first  night. 

"  In  her  cheek  the  lines  are  bright, 
Dainty  colors  of  red-and-white, 
And  in  her  slender  shape  are  seen 
Hint  and  promise  of  dainty  mien." 

"Hint  and  promise"  forsooth!  They 
are  there  already  in  my  "  Damsel  Dorothy." 
**  Dainty"  is  just  the  word  for  her. 

{Sings  out  of  all  time  and  tune): 

"  Where  the  lilacs  threw  their  shade 
Sat  a  dainty  little  maid, 
Closed  the  book  upon  her  knee. 
Dum-de-dumty,  dum-de-dee ! " 

{Florence  has  stolen  in  during  the  vocaliza- 
tion, St  audi  fig  near  the  door^  shefroitns  and 
clenches  her  hatid  as  she  listens,  Noiv  comes 
fonvard^  shyly  apologetic^  with  a  sort  of 
childish  distress  in  tone  and  mamier,) 

Why,  Mr.  Percy!  I  thought  you  had 
gone  with  the  others  to  town !  How  you 
startled  me! 

{Hal  had  turned  his  easel  aside^  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  Rising  hastily  he  comes 
Jorutard.)  You  startled  me  Miss  Doane! 
certainly  I  thought  you  were  one  of  the 
shopping-party. 

Florence,  I  am  not  quite  myself  to-day. 
I  have  a  slight  headache  and  sore  throat, 
and  dear,  thoughtful  Mrs.  Percy  advised  me 
not  to  venture  out  this  windy  afternoon.  I 
am  afraid  I  disturb  you.  Sweet  Mrs.  Percy 
had  a  fire  made  in  my  room,  but  it  went  out. 

Hal  {politely).  Then  you  certainly  ought 
not  to  stay  there.  Here!  take  this  chair 
and  make  yourself  comfortable ! 


Florence.  I  know  I  am  silly  and  weak. 
I  won't  give  way  again!  (Gazes  up  with 
wet  eyes  and  a  forced  smile,)  But  it  is 
not  merely  une  attague  des  tierfs^  Mr. 
Percy.  If  I  only  knew  how  to  act! 
You  see  I  have  no  sister — or  brother — ^to 
consult. 

Hal  {in  a  relieved  tone^  returning  to  his 
stand  Of  I  the  rug,)  I  wish  I  were  your 
brother — or  double-first  cousin — or  your 
sister, — or,  we  will  say,  a  maiden  aunt  of 
experience  in  disappointments.  If  a  com- 
bination of  the  four  will  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  just  now,  I  stand  prepared  to  take  the 
quadruple  r^le,  you  know.  Seriously,  Miss 
Doane,  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way 

Florence  {inter ruptifig  him,  and  clasping 
her  hafids J  dramatically).  Oh!  thank  you! 
thank  you !  a  thousand  times !  I  won't  de- 
tain you  five  minutes.  I  know  how  precious 
your  time  is ! 

Hal  {glancing  sheepishly  at  the  easel,  fnur- 
murs) — Oh!  not  at  all!     not  at  all,  I  am 
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Florence.  It  is  a  case  of  conscience,  you 
see!  I  have  a  friend — until  recently  my 
bosom-confidante.  How  I  have  loved  and 
trusted  that  girl.  She  is  wretchedly  poor, 
and  I  have  overpaid  her  for  sewing  I  need 
not  have  put  out,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
dress  decently;  have  given  her  money, 
clothes,  jewelry.  I  only  mention  this  to 
show  how  intimate  we  have  been.  Lately 
— ^very  lately — I  have  discovered  that  she 
is  playing  a  double  part  with  two  of  my 
most  highly-esteem'ed  friends.  She  is  under 
countless  obligations  to  one  of  them, — a 
lady  whom  all  admire  and  respect,  except 
this  unhappy  girl.  She  lets  no  opportunity 
pass  of  ridiculing  her  benefactress  behind 
her  back.  She  caricatures  her  manner, 
language, — all  the  harmless  peculiarities 
that  make  hfcr  fascinating  to  tout  le  tnonde 
besides  herself.  The  other  victim  is  a 
man,  noble,  handsome — ^with  more  of  lair 
distingu^  which  marks  the  true  gentleman, 
than  any  other  man  I  know, — kind  and  ac- 
complished. This  one  of  Nature's  noble- 
man is  the  especial  butt  of  this  misguided 
creature's  shafts.  She  called  him  in  the 
presence  of  several  others,  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  a  grain  of  cofiFee  in  a  gallon  of  water ; " 
declaring  that  he  was  "  very,  7fery^  stupid," 
and  that  "there  was  not  enough  of  him 
mentally  and  spiritually  to  go  round  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintances."  She  seeks 
his  society  and  invites  his  attentions  on 
purpose  to  collect  material  for  fun-making. 

Now,  Mr.  Percy — situated  as  I  am — sup- 
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posed  by  the  world  to  be  her  friend,  re- 
specting one  of  her  dupes  as  I  do,  and  be- 
ing perfectly  devoted  to  the  noble,  sweet 
woman  whose  confidence  is  so  grossly 
abused,  what  ought  I  to  do?  What  can  I 
do?  The  whole  thing  is  so  revolting  to  me 
that  I  have  a  positive  mal  dt  caur  when  I 
reflect  upon  it.     It  is  so  low^  you  know. 

Hal  Qiis  head  ofi  one  side,  regards  her  cu- 
riously. His  face  is  paler y  and  he  tugs  at 
his  moustache  as  he  listens). 

It  is  an  uncommonly  disagreeable  com- 
plication, and,  as  you  say,  rather  low.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  should  continue  to 
bury  the  secret  in  the  profoundest  depths  of 
my  own  heart.  Cremation  would  be  even 
better  than  burial.  There  can  be  no  case 
of  resurrectionists  then,  you  know.  It 
doesn't  hurt  people  to  have  hard  or  funny 
things  said  of  them  so  long  as  they  don't 
know  it.  There  is  where  the  smart  comes 
in.  In  my  capacity  as  quadruple  coun- 
sellor, I  advise  you  not  to  take  upon  your- 
self the  office  of  patent  eye-opener  to  any- 
body. Most  well-abused  people  live  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  what  their  best  friends 
say  of  them,  and  are  better  off  than  if  a 
would-be  benefactor  were  to  enlighten  them. 
You  wouldn't  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
your  own  mother  if  you  knew  one-tenth  of 
the  things  she  has  said  about  you. 

Florence  {clasping  her  hands ^  imploringly). 
Who  is  pessimistic  nait  ?  Mr.  Percy!  My 
mother  ! 

Hal  {stoutly).  Yes!  yours  or  mine,  or 
anybody's  mother !  Everybody  gets  out  of 
Ijumor  and  has  unreasonable  moods  and 
says  unjust  things.     Don^t  repeat  them  !  . 

People  will  dislike  you  as  the  vehicle  of 
unpleasantness,  if  you  tell  them  of  strictures 
passed  upon  them.  Fight  out  your  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  your  pseudo  friend,  if  you 
like,  but  don't  set  up  for  philanthropist  to 
the  extent  of  stripping  the  scales  from  the 
eyes  of  her  dupes.  Some  people  like  to 
have  scales  on  their  eyes.  7  do!  I  hope 
there  is  nothing  else  fishy  about  me. 

Florefue  (trying  to  laugh,)  What  does 
**  fishy  "  mean,  Mr.  Percy  ?  I  am  not  well 
up  in  slang. 

Hal.  No  ?  Then  you  mustn't  talk  of 
being  "up"  in  things.  "Fishy" — {eyeing 
her  quizzically)  means,  Miss  Doane,  to  be 
ofiF-color,  out-of-plumb,  shaky!  Not  quite 
so  bad  as  "  shady  "  perhaps,  but  something 
that  doesn't  ring  quite  true.  Something  that 
is  suspicious,  untrustworthy,  tricky,  that 
pretends  to  be  one  thing,  and  is  another. 
That  works  underground  like  a  mole,  and  is 


as  slippery  as  an  eel,  and  stings  in  the  dark, 
like  a  snake,  and  is  altogether  loiv  I 

{Florence  starts  up  indignantly  atid  faces 
him.      The  curtain  falls.) 

Scene  4.     {Eve.) 

{Same  scene.  Hal  stands  before  the  easel y 
Dorothy  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  big 
apple  in  her  hand.  She  looks  beivilderedy 
merry  and  rosy.) 

Dorothy,  Your  mother  says  you  want  to 
put  me  into  a  picture,  and  that  I  am  to  be 
holding  an  apple,  and  that  it  has  something 
to  do  with  the  garden  of  Eden.  I  hope  I 
am  not  to  be  the  serpent  ? 

Hal  {cfiergetically).  No!  a  thousand 
times,  no !  Though  all  the  world  were  to 
insist  upon  it! 

Dorothy  {amused).  .  Has  anybody  tried 
to  assign  the  part  to  me  ? 

Hal  {embarrassed).  Nobody!  Of  course 
not !  I  was  only  horrified  by  the  sugges- 
tion. (Rallying  his  7tnts.)  But  I've  been 
reading  an  Eastern  legend.  Miss  Quinn, 
which  relates  that  Eve,  after  her  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  could  never  see  an  apple 
without  weeping.  The  fancy  struck  me, 
and  I  want  to  work  it  up  into  a  picture. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  sitting  as  Eve  ? 

Dorothy.  I !  Eve  should  be  a  Junoesque 
figure,  "  a  daughter  of  the  gods, 

"  Divinely  tall,  and  most  divinely  fair ! " 

I  am  too  plump  and  short — too  undignified 
— too — ^too 

Hal  (gallantly).  Too  tender-hearted  to 
refuse  my  humble  petition.  Will  you 
kindly  take  this  low  seat?  (Brings  fonvard 
anottoman.)  Thank  you!  (as  Dorothy  seats 
herself  iilently).  Drop  your  hands  naturally 
upon  your  lap,  the  apple  in  the  right — palm 
uppermost.  So!  thank  you!  Allow  me! 
(He  arranges  an  Itidia  shawl  about  her^  atid 
backs  away  afe^v  steps  to  survey  the  effect.) 
Good !  Sink  the  head  a  very  little  I  There ! 
nothing  could  be  better.  But  you  must  not 
smile !  Remember  what  the  apple  cost  you  I 

Dorothy  (demurely).  I  could  shed  real 
tears — great  liquid  drops,  if  you  will  ring  for 
a  knife  and  an  onion! 

Hal  (laughs  a  little).  One  can  be  pen- 
sive without  being  actually  lachrymose. 
Think  of  something  serious — something  that 
moves  you  to  deep  reflection ! 

Dorothy,  For  instance, — what  must  have 
been  the  age  of  my  great  foremother  and 
protot3q>e  before  her  gardener-husband 
earned  enough  money  to  warrant  the  pur- 
chase of  an  India  shawl  ? 
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Eal  {mixing  paints  an  the  palette) .  For 
instance — how  many  admirers  you  will  drive 
to  suicidal  desperation  by  refusing  to  dance 
with  them  to  morrow  night.  By  the  way — 
you  will  give  me  four  dances — ^won't  you  ? 
The  first,  and  three  others  selected  by  your- 
self. 

Dorothy.  I  am  sorry — but  I  promised 
the  first  dance  to  Tom  Bowman.  He  asked 
me  for  it  a  year  ago — on  the  thirtieth  of 
last  October. 

Hal.  That  was  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock with  a  vengeance!  Well,  then!  the 
second ! 

Dorothy  (regretfully).  It  is  too  bad! 
Alex  Smiles  spoke  for  t.at  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day.  I  suppose  one  anniversary  reminded 
him  of  another. 

Hal  {biting  his  lip).  May  I  have  the 
third  ? 

Dorothy  (laughs  and  colors).  Indeed, 
Mr.  Percy,  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  have 
given  my  word  for  the  third  and  fourth 
dances  to  Dick  Taylor  and  Rob  Simcoe. 

Hal  (glooffiily).  I  suppose  one  asked 
you  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  and 
the  other  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  fore- 
handedness  of  Young  America  is  enough  to 
drive  a  conservative  semi-foreigner  daft. 
And  the  fifth  ? 

Dorothy  (laith  gentle  dignity).  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  it  to  you. 

Hal.     The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth,  too  ? 

Dorothy  (deprecatingly).  That  would  not 
be  fair.  As  the  host  of  the  evening,  you 
must  not  bestow  too  much  honor  upon  a 
single  guest. 

Hal  (impatiently).  Honor!  Does  the 
beggar  honor  the  sovereign  who  bestows  ? 

Dorothy  (lightly).  This  beggar  petitions 
for  sketch  or  for  release.  She  is  tired  of 
posing  for  nothing. 

Hal.  Excuse  me!  (Returns  to  the  easel 
atid  paints  for  afeiv  minutes  silently  ^  staring 
hard  and  much  at  the  model,  Dorothy  studies 
the  apple  more  and  more  seriously.  Presently 
he  pauses^  brush  and  palette  suspended  in  air^ 
atid  feasts  his  eyes  upon  her^  without  speak- 
ings for^  a  moment, 

Hal  (in  a  laiv^  impressive  tone).  Dorothy! 
Miss  Quinn! 

Dorothy  (looks  up  surprised).  I  beg  your 
pardon !     Did  you  speak  to  me  ? 

Hal  (stepping  nearer  to  her).  I  never 
saw  that  look  on  your  face  before.  It  is 
full  of  earnest  longing,  saddened  thought — 
too  real  to  be  assumed.  Will  you  tell  me 
frankly  what  you  were  thinking  of  at  that 
instant  ? 


Dorothy  (drops  her  eyes  again  to  the  apple)^ 
Certainly !  I  was  wondering  if  your  choice- 
of  this  apple  were  accident^,  or  an  artistic: 
touch.     You  see  it  is  a  Fall  pippin ! 

Hal,  Pshaw!  (Turns  on  his  heel  amf 
goes  back  to  his  uwrk^  making  slashing  strokes 
at  the  canvas, )  I  wonder  if  you  were  ever 
serious  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  in  your 
life.  I  suppose  you  regard  a  man  who  is  in 
earnest  as  "very,  very  stupid,"  and  think 
one  who  says  only  what  he  feels  and  be- 
lieves, "  has  not  sense  enough  to  go  around.  "^ 

Dorothy  (colors  painfully;  her  head  sinks 
for  a  moment^  then  she  looks  up  bravely).  I 
said  that  before  I  knew  you — ^as  you  are 
now.  Your  informant  did  a  base  thing  in 
repeating  it.  You  are  cruel !  (Hides  her 
face  in  her  liands. ) 

Hal  (springs  fonvard  and  falls  on  one- 
knee).  Dorothy!  forgive  me!  It  was  cruel,, 
unmanly,  dastardly! 

Dorothy  (behind  her  hands).  No!  no  I  I 
needed  a  lesson  in  discretion.  I  shall  never 
have  a  harder  one ! 

(Both  start  and  Hal  springs  up  as  Mrs„ 
Percy  rattles  the  door -knob ,  before  flying  in^ 
ribbons  streaming  and  skirts  rustling,) 

Mrs,  Percy.  Well!  is  the  painting  done  ^ 
Am  dying  to  see  it.  And  to  think  (laughs) 
of  me  never  asking  what  part  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  this  dear  child  is  to  represent ! 

(Before  Hal  can  speaks  Dorothy  ansivers 
with  sicfeet gravity.)  A  very  imprudent,  but. 
repentant  Eve! 

Curtain  falls, 

PANTOMIME. 
All-Hallow-Eve. 

A  party  of  young  people  in  evening- 
dress.  A  tub  of  water  with  apples  float- 
ing in  it  on  the  floor;  a  row  of  cabbage^ 
stalks  on  the  table ;  a  basket  of  chestnuts 
near  the  fire.  Dorothy  and  Mrs.  P^rcy  in 
a  cleared  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  other  dramatis  persotue  grouped  about 
the  apartment.  Hetty  and  Jenny  chat 
gayly  with  Alex  Smiles  and  Dick  Taylor; 
Florence  watches  Hal  while  seeming  to 
talk  to  Tom  Bowman;  Hal  is  looking  at 
Dorothy.  Mrs.  Percy  holds  a  square  mirror 
about  a  foot  long  in  her  hand,  which  she 
presses  upon  Dorothy.  Dorothy  shakes  her 
head  smilingly,  but  when  the  others  urge 
her,  takes  it.  Mrs.  Percy  signifies  in  dumb- 
show  that  the  girl  is  to  walk  backward  down 
the  cellar-steps  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
dark  cellar,  holding  the  glass  and  looking: 
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into  it.  At  this  moment  a  sen^ant  brings 
in  a  telegram  to  Hal,  who  shows  it  to  his 
mother,  and  signifies  that  he  must  be  ab- 
-sent  on  important  business  for  a  little  while. 
She  holds  up  her  hands  regretfully,  then 
yields  to  necessity  and  pats  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  parting  nod.  He  bows  to 
the  rest  of  the  party,  who  look  their  regrets, 
and  leaves  the  room.  Mrs.  Percy  shrugs 
her  shoulders  and  sighs  in  looking  ^ter  him ; 
then,  rallies  her  spirits,  leads  Dorothy  to  an- 
other door  than  that  through  which  Hal 
has  disappeared,  kisses  her,  and  gently 
pushes  her  out,  laughing  all  the  time.  Some 
one  begins  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  the 
iroung  people  take  their  places  for  a  dance. 

Curtain  falls. 

Second  Part  of  Pantomime. 

A  long,  dim  corridor.  Appear  Dorothy 
at  one  end,  walking  backward,  very  slowly, 
holding  the  mirror  up  before  her.  At  the 
other  end  appear  Hal,  in  travelling-ulster 
and  cap,  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  Doro- 
thy gains  the  middle  of  the  corridor  and 
pauses,  as  if  to  listen,  still  gazing  into  the 
glass.  At  this  instant  Hal  steps  up  behind 
her,  turns  the  lantern-slide,  so  as  to  throw 
the  light  on  his  face,  and  peers  over  her 
shoulder.  She  starts  violently,  then  stands 
transfixed,  staring  at  the  face  in  the  mirror. 
He  lifts  his  cap  and  bows  smilingly  to  her 
image  reflected  by  the  side  of  his ;  as  she 
lets  the  mirror  slip  from  her  hands  in  her 
fright,  he  catches  it,  and  facing  her,  drops 
on  one  knee  to  ask  pardon  (perhaps!). 

Curtain  falls. 
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Games. — Bobbing  for    Apples. 

IF  this  is  done  in  the  drawing-room  lay  a 
square  of  oilcloth,  or  a  thick  rug  turned 
wrongside  out,  under  the  large  tub  which  is 
brought  in  and  filled  within  four  inches  of 
the  top,  with  water.  A  dozen  or  more 
apples  with  firm,  well-defined  stems,  are 
laid  on  the  surface.  The  sport  is  confined 
to  the  young  men  of  the  party.  Each, 
aloud,  or  mentally,  gives  to  an  apple  the 
name  of  something  he  would  like  to  have  or 
accomplish,  be  it  sweetheart,  wealth,  honors, 
success  in  some  specific  pursuit,  or  a  certain 
coveted  pleasure.     A  towel  is  given  him 


with  which  he  covers  his  shirt-front  and  col- 
lar, and  kneeling  down,  tries  to  capture  the 
apple  with  his  teeth.  Three  trials  are 
allowed  to  each  diver. 

Fairv-Boats. 

HALVE  English  walnuts  and  clean  out 
each  side  neatly.  Melt  in  a  tin  cup 
enough  white  wax  to  fill  as  many  shells  as 
there  will  be  persons  present  at  your  party, 
and  while  heating  it,  stir  in  a  few  drops  of 
essential  oil  of  cinnamon  or  cloves.  Have 
ready  short  lengths  of  coarse  cotton  cord, 
loosely-twisted.  Hold  a  bit  upright  in  the 
middle  of  each  half-shell,  and  pour  in 
enough  melted  wax  to  fill  it.  It  will  harden 
quickly,  when  you  can  let  the  wick  go  and 
prepare  the  next  boat. 

In  the  evening,  launch  the  spice  lamps 
in  a  tub  of  water,  and  light  the  wicks,  nam- 
ing each  for  a  guest,  or  letting  him  do  it  for 
himself.  To  set  them  in  motion,  jar  the 
tub  lightly. 

If  two  boats  approach  one  another,  touch, 
and  continue  the  voyage  in  company,  the 
owner's  lots  will,  some  time,  become  one 
and  the  same.  If  one  lamp  sputters  and 
soon  goes  out,  the  owner  will  have  a  brief, 
turbulent  career. 

If  two  jostle  and  interfere  with  each  other, 
those  whose  names  they  bear  will  quarrel. 

Should  a  boat  refuse  to  quit  the  wharf, 
or  return  persistently  when  pushed  out,  its 
namesake  is  indolent  and  lacking  in  enter- 
prise. 

Those  that  bum  longest,  predict  length 
of  days  to  the  possessors. 

Cabbage-Stalks. 

IN  the  country,  these  are  to  be  pulled 
from  the  garden  by  the  young  people, 
in  the  dark,  or  if  there  is  a  moon,  with 
closed  eyes.  Each  must  honestly  bring  to 
the  light  that  which  he  or  she  first  lays  hold 
of.  If  much  earth  clings  to  the  roots,  the 
holder  will  have  wealth;  if  it  is  bare, 
scarcity  of  means  awaits  him.  A  healthy, 
well-made  stalk  promises  a  handsome 
partner  for  life,  and  vice  versd.  A  bit  cut 
with  a  keen  knife  from  the  top  of  the  stalk 
indicates,  when  tasted,  the  temper  of  said 
partner.  Some  are  sweet,  some  sour,  and 
a  few  bitter. 

When  cabbage  stalks  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  earth  by  the  merry-makers,  let 
them  order  them  from  a  market -gardener. 
They  must  be  put  into  a  bag  and  drawn 
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out,  one  at  a  time,  hap-hazard  by  the  girls 
with  no  masculine  eye-witnesses.  Each 
fair  owner,  after  inspecting  and  tasting  hers, 
cuts  her  initials  on  the  stalk,  and  all  are 
laid  on  a  table  with  a  cloth  cast  lightly  over 
them.  The  young  men  are  now  admitted, 
and  draw  in  their  turn,  without  uncovering 
the  row. 

If  a  dance  is  to  wind  up  the  evening,  each 
young  man  dances  the  first  set  with  the  girl 
whose  stalk  he  has  drawn.  The  Christian 
name  of  each  girl's  husband  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  him  who  gets  the  stalk 
marked  by  her. 

The  Cup  of  Fate. 

ON  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
are  arranged  three  tumblers  or  gob- 
lets. One  contains  vinegar,  another  milk, 
a  third,  clear  water.  Each  person  is  led 
blindfolded  to  the  table  and  dips  his  finger 
in  the  first  vessel  he  touches.  If  it  contain 
water,  he  will  die  a  bachelor;  if  vinegar, 
he  will  marry  a  shrew ;  if  milk,  his  wife  will 
be  sweet-tempered.  These  rules  hold  good 
with  women  who  put  their  fate  to  the  test, 
with,  of  course,  a  change  in  the  sex  of  the 
partners  for  life. 

The  position  of  the  tumblers  must  be 
shifted  after  each  trial  to  confuse  the  next 
candidate  for  luck-  or  discomfiture. 

Roasting  Chestnuts. 

THIS  may  be  done  on  the  hearth  of  an 
open  fire-place;  on  the  top  of  a 
stove,  or  on  a  hot  shovel  held  over  the  grate. 
Two  chestnuts  are  named,  and  laid,  to- 
gether, on  the  heated  surface.  If,  in  burn- 
ing, they  rest  contentedly,  side  by  side,  the 
omen  is  favorable  to  harmonious  association. 
If  one  hops  away,  or  refuses  to  ignite,  the 
parties  designated  would  do  well  not  to  at- 
tempt to  join  their  fortunes. 

Up  and  Out. 

NAMES  are  written  with  a  broad- 
pointed  black  pencil,  on'  slips  of 
paper,  these  folded  small,  the  written  side 
inward,  then,  enclosed  in  pellets  of  Indian 
meal  dough  one  in  each.  They  should  be 
about  as  large  as  a  robin's  egg,  but  per- 
fectly round.  When  all  are  ready,  a  certain 
number  of  balls  containing  men's  names, 
and  a  like  number  with  women's  names  en- 
closed, are  dropped  carefully  into  a  broad 
basin  of  water.  In  a  minute  they  begin  to 
rise,  cracking  as  they  come  up,  and  must 


be  fished  out  at  once,  two  together,  coup- 
ling those  that  rise  nearest  to  one  another. 
If  the  names  thus  disclosed  are  those  of  a 
man  and  a  woman,  a  happy  union  is  fore- 
told ;  if  two  men  pop  up,  side  by  side,  both 
will  remain  bachelors ;  if  two  women,  they 
will  die  spinsters.  Some  arise,  blank  and 
whole,  and  refuse  to  crack  after  they  are 
up.  The  persons  represented  by  these  are 
thus  adjudged  to  be  unsocial  and  sullen.  If 
the  names  are  written  in  ink  the  water  may- 
blur  them  into  illegibility. 

As  in  a  Looking-Glass. 

THE  girls  are  sent  out  of  the  room  in 
turn,  one  by  one  (as  was  Dorothy  ia 
our  Charade)  to  walk  backward  the  whole 
length  of  a  dim  passage  or  cellar,  holding 
up  a  small  mirror  in  which  the  walker  sees 
her  face  reflected.  If  she  sees  nothing  else, 
she  is  destined  to  live  single.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  it  happens  that,  by  a 
clever  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  an  admirer, 
his  face  appears  beside  hers,  in  the  looking- 
glass. 

Readers  of  the  always-charming  "  Leslie 
Golthwaite's  Summer"  will  recollect  how 
Dr.  John  Hautayne  really  happened  to  be 
coming  up  the  piazza  steps  as  the  heroine 
backed  down. 

Snap   Dragon. 

RAISINS,  citron  cut  into  dice,  candied 
ginger,  a  few  bitter  almonds,  sliced,, 
and  any  crystallized  fruits  that  may  be 
convenient,  are  spread  on  a  large  silver  or 
stone-china  platter,  set  on  a  marble  table. 
If  such  a  stand  cannot  be  obtained  con- 
veniently, put  a  board  under  the  dish  lest 
the  heat  should  injure  varnish  or  cover. 
Turn  down  the  lights  and  collect  the  com- 
pany about  the  dish  before  pouring  in 
enough  brandy  to  cover  the  fruit.  A  match 
is  then  applied.  Each  person  must,  in  his 
or  her  turn,  try  to  rescue  a  bit  of  fruit  or 
nut  from  the  blue  flame.  The  fearless  suc- 
ceed best  in  this.  A  tentative  "  drag "  is 
more  apt  to  burn  the  fingers  than  a  quick 
resolute  snatch,  and  there  is  also  danger 
that  the  former  method  may  bring  the 
liquid  fire  over  the  side  of  the  dish. 

One's  lot  in  life  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
figured by  the  nature  of  the  thing  secured. 
A  raisin  signifies  comfortable  competence 
and  contentment;  citron,  wealth;  candied 
ginger,  a  peppery  wife  or  husband;  bitter 
almond,  trouble  and  vexation ;  apricot,  an 
amiable  consort ;  a  candied  cherry,  a  voyage 
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across  seas;  a  bit  of  pineapple,  social  suc- 
cess, etc. 

The  Dumb  Cake. 

NOT  a  word  must  be  spoken  while 
three  or  four  girls  beat  eggs,  weigh 
sugar  and  other  ingredients,  mix  and  bake 
the  Dumb  Cake.  Before  it  is  iced,  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  makers,  or  some 
elderly  friend,  secretes  a  ring,  a  half-dime 
and  a  pearl  button  in  the  loaf,  still  without 
speaking,  and  coats  it  with  frosting  in  the 
same  silence. 


On  A II- Hallow- Eve,  it  is  divided  into  as 
many  slices  as  there  are  unmarried  people 

present.  Each  slice  is  crumbed  or  eaten  in 
silence,  which  remains  unbroken  until  the 
finders  of  the  three  prizes  display  them  all. 
The  ring  shows  which  of  the  party  will  be 
married  first;  the  coin  promises  wealth ;  the 
holder  of  the  button,  if  a  man,  will  have  to 
sew  on  his  own  buttons  and  tapes  without 
the  help  of  a  wife.  If  a  girl  draws  it  she 
will  never,  according  to  the  dumb  oracle, 
become  a  matron. 


M  O/^E  -  V/OR.K. 
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FANCY   WORK. 

CIWTAINS  AND  PORTIERES. — ORIENTAL  WORK 

ON  HANGINGS. LAMP    SHADE    IN   AUBER 

BEADS. KNITTED  LACE. 

E    remark    is    common 
enough    that   in     fancy 
work  there  can  be  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun, 
as  the  subject  must  long 
ago  have  been  exhaust- 
ed, but   there   are   still 
surprises  for  the  novelty- 
seeker,  and  still  revivals  of  ideas  that  are 
ancient  enough  to  seem  fresh  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  people.     But  the  persistent  search 
for  novelty  is  rather  to  be  <lepIored  when  it 
leads  to  the  relinquishment  of  really  desir- 
able things,  simply  because  they  have  not 
the  recommendation  of  newness. 

In  the  matter  of  material  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  background  for  needlework  we 
have  lately  been  sensible  enough  to  take  a 
lesson  from  antiquity,  and  instead  of  using, 
as  a  few  years  ago,  elegant  fabrics,  like 
plush  or  velvet,  select  soft  flexible  stuffs 
that  are  inconspicuous  in  themselves  and 
fall  in  artistic  folds,  even  when  stiffened 
with  embroidery. 

For  cushions,  panels,  .stand  covers,  and 


similar  articles,  richer  materials  may  be 
used  at  pleasure  with  very  good  effect,  but 
where  a  rich  ground  is  used  the  decoration, 
if  there  be  any,  should  be  solid  and  corres- 
pondingly elegant. 

Curtains  and  Portieres. 

WITH  curtains  and  carpets  a  room  is 
almost  furnished,  so  it  is  desirable 
that  those  important  points  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  For  cottage  windows  and 
doors,  simplicity  is  more  appropriate  than 
magnificence,  but  where  a  room  is  dressed, 
if  one  may  use  the  expression,  in  matting 
and  scrim,  it  may  with  excellent  taste  re- 
ceive a  touch  of  elegance  by  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  small  hangings,  such  as  book- 
case or  comer  shelf  curtains. 

Oriental  Work  on  Hangings. 

FOR  portieres  and  book-case  draperies 
these  imitations  of  Eastem  work,  are 
very  pretty.  They  are  made  in  stripes 
joined  together  like  the  Bagdad  draperies, 
which  they  rather  remotely  resemble. 

The  stripes  are  made  of  a  coarse,  plain, 
worsted  material,  which  is  sold  for  cover- 
ing cheap  furniture.  Each  stripe  is  six 
inches  wide  with  a  farrow  hem  on  each  side, 
except  in  case  of  the  pieces  which  have  one 
selvedge.     It   is  desirable   to   buy  single- 
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width  goods  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more 
selvedges.  A  variety  of  colors  is  necessary ; 
light  and  dark  blue,  scarlet,  dull  orange  and 
cream,  are  colors  that  combine  well,  and 
there  may  be  two  stripes  of  each. 

After  the  stripes  are  hemmed,  decorating 
them  will  be  pretty  "  catch  up  ■  *  work,  as 
close  attention  to  detail  is  not  needed  after 
the  idea  is  once  grasped  that  it  is  railroad 
work,  and  the  longer  stitches  that  can  be 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  design  the 
better.  Crewels  are  to  be  used,  and  the 
color  of  one  strii>e  is  to  be  used  in  the 
decoration  of  another,  except  on  black  and 
cream;  in  that  case  a  mixture  of  several 
colors  may  be  used.  The  stitch  is  simply  an 
enormous  exaggeration  of  the  varieties  of 
herring-bone  or  briar  stitch,  and  by  examin- 
ing a  crazy  quilt,  enlarging  from  the  copy 
sufficiently  to  nearly  occupy  the  width  of 
the  stripe,  as  many  and  as  pretty  patterns 
will  be  found  as  ^re  necessary.  Some  of 
the  designs  will  be  close  enough  to  keep  in 
place,  but  where  the  stitches  stretch  very 
far,  the  same  pattern  reduced  or  another 
smaller  one  should  be  run  through  the  centre 
of  the  large  one.  By  turning  over  a  real 
Persian  rug  and  copying  the  outline  of 
some  portions  of  the  border,  very  handsome 
patterns  can  be  found,  which,  if  impossible 
•of  execution  in  the  crazy  work  stitches,  can 
be  followed  in  long  loose  outline  stitch. 

When  the  stripes  are  all  decorated  join 
them  with  light  brown  druggist's  cord, 
threaded  into  a  worsted  needle.  Take  an 
overhand  seam  over  a  coarse  steel  knitting 
needle,  which  you  will  pull  out  whenever 
you  reach  its  end  in  sewing  the  pieces  to- 
gether. The  object  of  putting  in  the  knit- 
ting needle  is  to  make  the  loose  open  seam 
between  the  stripes,  which  is  a  feature  of 
the  genuine  Oriental  hangings. 

Lamp  Shades. 

OF  making  these  there  is  no  end,  and  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
use  of  lamps,  both  for  lighting  and  as  helps 
in  decoration,  new  methods  for  making  them 
must  still  be  welcome  to  the  home  makers. 
A  shade  that  has  made  an  old  lamp  hand- 
some enough  for  promotion  to  the  parlor, 
has  for  its  basis  a  plain  white  porcelain 
shade  of  the  shape  used  for  student  lamps. 
This  the  owner  stained  inside  and  outside 
with  orange  family  dye,  dissolved  in  gum 
water.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  mix- 
ture very  dark,  but  when  applied  it  appeared 
like  amber. 


Procuring  clear,  large  amber  glass  beads, 
the  artist, — one  surely  might  call  her  so, — 
fastened  a  string  of  them  around  the  neck 
of  the  shade,  using  it  as  the  beginning  of  a 
network  which  reached  to  the  lower  edge. 
Passing  a  needle  threaded  with  twist,  into 
one  of  the  beads  of  the  foundation,  she 
took  seven  beads  on  the  string,  passing  the 
needle  through  the  fifth  bead  of  the  chain 
and  making  another  loop  of  beads,  and  thus 
continuing  all  around.  A  second  row  of 
loops  were  secured  to  the  central  bead  of 
first  row  of  loops,  and  so  on  till  the  shade 
is  covered.  The  slope  is.  obtained  by  put- 
ting more  beads  on  the  loops  every  third 
row.  The  edge  is  finished  with  a  row  of 
four-inch  width  fringe,  made  of  double 
strands  of  the  same  beads. 

An  unstained  shade  covered  in  the  same 
way  with  "  looking-glass  ■ '  beads  would  be 
very  pretty,  especially  in  rooms  where  there 
is  already  too  much  yellow  to  make  amber 
desirable. 


Silk  Knitted  Lace. 

JUDGING  by  the  constant  issuing  of 
works  upon  knitting,  that  time-honored 
pursuit,  or  recreation,  its  adherents 
call  it,  still  retains  its  popularity.  The 
following  pattern  given  by  an  experienced 
knitter  is  made  with  white  knitting  silk  and 
is  intended  for  edging  the  collar,  cufifs  and 
vest  front  of  a  bufiF  cashmere  tea  gown.  In 
cotton,  linen  or  wool  it  might  be  prettily 
adapted  to  other  purposes.  To  make  it, 
cast  on  nineteen  stitches  and  knit  once  across 
plain,  ist  row: — Nine  plain,*  purl  two  to- 
gether, make  one  stitch,  knit  one  plain.* 
Repeat  twice  from  star  to  star.  Make  one, 
one  plain. 

2d  row: — Make  one,  narrow  by  slipping 
one  stitch,  knitting  one  plain  and  drawing 
the  slipped  stitch  over  the  plain  one,  knit 
plain  to  end  of  the  row. 

3d  row: — Knit  eight  plain,*  purl  two  to- 
gether, make  one,  one  plain;  make  one, 
one  plain,  make  one,  narrow*  repeat  be- 
tween stars  three  tiroes. 

4th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
twice,  then  knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

5th  row: — Seven  plain,*  purl  two  together, 
make  one,  one  plain,*  repeat  three  times, 
then  make  one,  one  plain,  alternate  twice, 
make  one,  narrow. 

6th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
three  times,  knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

7th  row: — Six  plain,*  purl  two  together, 
make  one,  one  plain,*  (three  times);  then 
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make  one,  one  plain,  alternate  this  three 
times,  make  one  narrow. 

8th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
four  times,  then  knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

9th  row: — Five  plain,*  purl  two  together, 
make  one,  one  plain  *  (three  times);  then 
make  one,  one  plain,  alternate  four  times, 
make  one,  narrow. 

loth  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
five  times  and  knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

nth  row: — Four  plain,*  purl  two  to- 
gether, make  one,  one  plain,*  (three  times) ; 
then  make  one,  one  plain,  alternate  five 
times,  make  one,  narrow. 

1 2th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
six  times,  knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

ijtb  row: — Three  plain,*  purl  two  to- 
gether, make  one,  one  plain,*  (three  times) ; 
then  make  one,  one  plain.  Alternate  six 
times,  make  one,  narrow. 

14th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
seven  times.     Knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

15th  row: — Two  plain.*  Purl  two  to- 
gether, make  one,  one  plain,*  (three  times); 
then  make  one,  one  plain,  alternate  seven 
times,  make  one,  narrow. 

i6th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
eight  times,  knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

17th  row: — Four  plain,*  make  one,  purl 
two  together,  one  plain,*  (twice) ;  then  riiake 
one,  knit  three  together  plain,  narrow,  alter- 
nate six  times,  make  one,  narrow. 

1 8th  row: — *  Make  one,  narrow,*  alter- 
nate seven  times,  knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

19th  row: — Five  plain,*  make  one,  purl 
two  together,  one  plain*  (twice) ;  make  one, 
narrow  twice,  alternate  five  times,  make  one, 
narrow. 

20th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
six  times,  make  one,  narrow,  knit  plain  to 
end  of  row. 

2ist  row: — Six  plain,*  make  one,  purl 
two  together,  one  plain,*  (twice) ;  then  make 
one,  narrow  twice,  alternate  four  times,  make 
one  narrow. 

2 2d  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
five  times.     Knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

23d  row: — Seven  plain,*  make  one,  purl 
two  together,  one  plain,*  (twice) ;  then  make 
one,  narrow  twice,  alternate  three  times, 
make  one,  narrow. 

24th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
four  times.      Knit   plain   to   end  of  row. 

25th  row : — Eight  plain,*  make  one,  purl 
two  together,  one  plain,*  (twice) ;  make  one, 
narrow  twice,  alternate  twice,  make  one, 
narrow. 

26th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
three  times.     Knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 
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27th  row: — Nine  plain,*  make  one,  purl 
two  together,  one  plain,*  (twice):  make 
one,  narrow  twice,  make  one,  narrow. 

28th  row: — Make  one,  narrow,  alternate 
twice.     Knit  plain  to  end  of  row. 

29th  row: — Ten  plain,*  make  one,  purl 
two  together,  one  plain,*  (twice) ;  make  one, 
narrow  twice. 

30th  row: — Make  one,  narrow.  Knit 
plain  to  end  of  row. 

Repeat  from  first  row  until  the  desired 
length  of  lace  is  attained.  If  a  wider  edg- 
ing is  required  the  same  pattern  may  be 
widened  by  adding  several  rows  of  fagotting 
to  the  upper  edge.  A  fagot  is  made  by  two 
extra  stitches  added  when  casting  on. 

I  St  row: — Slip  one,  one  plain,  wind  thread 
once  around  needle,  seam  two  together, 
two  plain,  thread  over  twice,  narrow,  two 
plain. 

2d  row : — Four  plain,  seam  one,  two  plain, 
thread  over  twice,  seam  two  together. 


Martha  Washington  always  knitted  as  she 
conversed  with  her  callers. 


Rose  Eytinge  is  said  to  have  crochetted 
some  miles  of  edging  during  parlor  scenes 
upon  the  stage. 
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A  LI-  through  the  country  there  are 
houses  that  contain  within  them- 
selves the  means  for  gaining  tasteful  effects, 
if  the  owners  knew  exactly  how  to  utilize 
the  means  at  hand.  Not  knowing  how  to 
adapt  furniture  and  materials  to  present 
ideas,  does  not  presuppose  ignorance  on  any 
one*s  part,  but  people  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  large  towns  cannot  easily  keep 
posted  upon  the  subject. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  so 
situated,  or  who  lack  confidence  in  their 
own  taste  and  judgment,  I  propose  to 
answer  in  this  "Advice  Column,"  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  any  questions  upon  matters 
belonging  to  decoration  or  house  furnishing. 
I  cannot  claim  infallibility  upon  this  or  any 
other  point,  but  I  will  premise,  in  the  words 
of  Bridget's  valuable  "  reference,"  to  do  any- 
thing that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  my 
capacity. 

Address  any  inquiry  to 

Mrs,  M.  C.  Hungerford, 

Stamford,  Conn. 
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AFTER    THE    BATTLE-SUMMER. 


N  eminent  authority  in 
children's  diseases,  tells 
us  that  "the  second 
summer  of  life  is  full  of 

I  perils,  and  so  are  the 
first  and  the  eightieth." 
Another  writer  on  the 
same  subject  remarks 
that  "  the  danger  of  the  second  summer  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  process  of  dentition  as 
ill  certain  intestinal  changes  that  occur  at 
the  same  time." 

It  matters  little  to  the  anxious  mother 
from  what  quarter  the  foe  may  attack  her 
baby,  or  that  demi-yearlings  and  octogena- 
rians die  in  large  numbers.  Treatises 
many  and  doctors  in  troops  will  batter  long 
at  her  dread  of  the  "  second  summer "  be- 
fore she  can  enter  calmly  upon  it.  It  is  in 
anticipation,  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  full  of  grisly  shapes  that  roar  with 
hollow  voices,  and  come  after  the  child  she 
clasps  in  her  arms,  "with  a  great  padding 
pace." 

And  not  to  her,  alone,  does  October,  the 
golden, — 

When  the  fair  days  grow  short. 
And  the  cool  nights  grow  long, — 

bring  a  sense  of  thankful  relief.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  Winter,  with  its  threaten- 
ing train  of  coughs,  colds  and  croups,  is  less 
to  be  feared  for  Our  Baby  than  the  season 
ushered  in  by  June,  month  most  fatal  to 
infant  life  of  all  the  twelve. 

However  strong  and  tender  may  be  the 
mother's  hold  on  her  treasure,  his  assailants 
during  this  period  are  Legion.  The  sus- 
tained stress  of  the  American  summer  slays 
•children  by  the  thousand;  experiments  in 
diet,  swill-milk,  malaria,  and  impure  water, 
by  the  ten  thousand.  Farm-house  chambers 
under  the  ridge-pole  of  the  roof  and  badly- 
ventilated  ;  genteel  hutches  in  expensive 
hotels,  "  the  children's  and  nurse's  table  " 
in  the  same;  the  dust,  stifling  heat  and  jar- 
ring roar  of  steam-cars ;  mosquitoes,  prickly 
heat,  unripe  melons,  stale  cherries,  fog  and 
dews — are  among  the  "  toils  and  trials  over- 
past," over  against  which  the  mother  of  a 


living,  well  child,  may,  with  the  first  day  of 
this  month,  raise  a  memorial-cairn  and  in- 
scribe thereupon  a  legend  of  gratitude. 

September  is  cruel  as  the  grave.  If  ever 
a  month  deServed  to  be  stricken  from  the 
calendar,  it  is  surely  this,  the  ninth  in  the 
stately  procession.  Her  suns  are  sickly-hot, 
and  extract  from  stagnant  pool  and  rotting 
fen  miasma  that  smells  rank  to  heaven;  her 
night-chills  and  soaking  evening  damps  are 
fraught  with  ague  and  congestion :  her 
fervid  noons  ripen  pears,  the  least  whole- 
some of  summer  fruits  for  young  stomachs. 
Ere  her  days  are  half-told,  there  are  ugly, 
bilious-yellow  streaks  in  the  hearts  of  cool- 
ing melons,  that  signal  danger  to  adulls_  and 
children.  The  one  redeeming  trait  of  No, 
Nine  is  that  she  has  but  thirty  days  on  her 
list. 

When  these  have  passed  the  mother  may 
chant  a  Te  Deum  beside  her  darling's  pillow 
for  deliverance  from  great  and  sore  perils. 
We  would  shake  hands  with  her  over  the 
unconscious  sleeper,  and,  sitting  down  be- 
side the  Httle  fire  kindled  to  dispel  the  cool- 
ness and  possible  humidity  of  the  autumn 
evening,  plan  for  the  altered  mode  of  life 
lying  before  her  and  the  children  through 
the  coming  season. 

She  knows  that  they  will  be  safer  than 
while  the  summer  fight  raged,  but  they  will 
not  accept  her  cheerful  view  of  the  situation. 
Baby  teves  the  country  and  out-of-door- 
weather,  despite  heat  and  mosquitoes.  He 
misses  the  green  grass,  the  cows  and  horses 
and  chickens,  the  loose  frocks  and  general 
unceremoniousness  for  which  the  nursery 
in  town  or  village  is  an  unsatisfactory  ex- 
change. 

"  HoUid  o\t  nallow  chiclten-toop!"  mut- 
tered a  three-year-old,  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  mother's  superb  parlors,  and  be- 
holding the  reflection  in  tall  mirrors  on  three 
sides  of  him  of  the  swelling  breast  and 
wet  blue  eyes  of  the  rebel  in  travelling-cap 
and  coat.  "Taint  fitten  for  pigs  to  'tay 
in!" 

The  parior  of  the  farmhouse  he  had  lelt 
was  a  stuffy  "  best-room,"  and  his  mother's 
bed-chamber  above  it  had  but  two  windows, 


each  four  panes  deep.  He  had  lived  for 
three  happy  months  in  two  hundred  acres 
of  field  and  grove  and  mountain,  with  a 
ceiling  twenty-four  miles  high,  and  all  his 
toys  were  alive.  Be  patient  with  his  mu- 
tinous tears,  sensible  mother!  He  is  ennuyi 
beyond  his  telling,  grieving  for  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  friends,  and,  for  the  time,  with- 
out an  object  in. life.  You  are  so  busy  with 
house-cleaning,  dress-making  and  "settUng 
down "  as  to  redouble  his  woes.  He  is 
hustled  into  a  comer  of  the  "chicken  coop," 
hoisted  to  a  perch  and  told  to  keep  quiet 
there  while  the  turmoil  goes  on.  He  strays 
into  draughts  and  takes  cold,  falls  down  a 
forgotten  stairway  and  raises  a  bump  on  his 
head  i  tears  his  clothes  on  packing-cases, 
smears  himself  red  with  Futz-pomade  and 
black  with  slove-polish,  and  empties  a  box  of 
Electro-silicon  upon  his  tangled  curls.  Ohl 
Master  Baby  is  a  handful  for  a  fortnight 
and  more  after  the  return  home  objurgated 
by  him  and  enjoyed  by  his  elders! 

"Possessed!"  cries  Mamma,  disturbed  in 
the 'serious  business  of  unpacking  and  air- 
ing  winter  woollens   and    furs,   while   the 
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nurse,  called  away  from  helping  the  waitress 
clean  brasses  and  silver,  to  wash  and  comb 
the  troubler,  wonders  "what  under  the  can- 
opy has  come  to  the  child  who  used  to  be 
as  easy  managed  as  a  lamb!  " 

Just  what  would  have  come  to  the  lamb, 
and  would  be  esteemed  reasonable  in  a  kit- 
ten or  puppy  snatched  from  his  gambols  in 
hay-mow  and  lawn,  and  shot  up  in  a  peach- 
crate  all  day  long. 

Let  somebody  in  the  hurrying  household 
make  time  to  give  our  human  kitten  an  air- 
ing daily — tri-daily,  if  possible.  Break  him 
in  gradually  to  his  new  estate.  His  short 
memory  cannot  recall  the  amusements  that 
solaced  former  captivity,  the  comforts  of 
dry  warm  rooms  in  bitter  weather,  and  he 
sorrows  as  one  without  hope.  Contrive 
pleasures  for  him  that  may  reconcile  him 
to  nursery- limits  and  the  inevitable  winter, 
and  as  you  stick  chick-weed  between  the 
bars  of  the  song-bird's  cage  and  let  it  pick 
sugar  from  your  lips,  interfuse  motherly 
consolation  and  caresses  into  all  you  do  to 
ameliorate  the  imprisonment  of  the  un- 
feathered  pet. 


That  it  brought  there  only  a  baby ! 


THE   HOME-MAKER. 


TIRED. 

I  am  so  tired  lo-day : 

I  long  to  lay 


From  all  the  cares,  the  worries  and  the  strife 
Ol  all  this  anxious,  restless  Mother-life. 
And  sleep,  please  God,  for  aye. 

Ah  I  little  children,  with  your  dancing  feet 

And  glances  sweet. 
I  have  so  weary  of  my  burdens  grown, 
I  fain  would  loose  your  lingers  m>m  my  own. 
And  leave  to  other  hands  the  dear  delight 
Of  guiding  baby-footsteps  up  the  height. 

And  thus  my  task  complete. 


But,  weary  Mothers,  would  I  have  it  so? 

Would  I.'    Ah!  no. 
I  could  not  sleep  within  my  grassy  bed. 
For  hearing  pattering  footsteps  overhead. 
This   Mother-heart,  though   turned   to  dust, 

would  throb. 
Responsive  to  the  baby's  lonely  sob. 

However  faint  and  low. 

And  so  I  could  not  rest  me,  after  all; 

The  grasses  tall 
And  snowy  daisies  could  not  bring  me  peace. 
The  aching  Mother-love  would  never  cease. 
Oh  Christ!  who  gave  this  love  with  Mother- 
On  Mothers  tired  bestow  this  greater  good, 
befall. 
Eva  P.  KtkheU. 


Pat  ie  nee — whate  'e: 
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1  WOMAN'S  day  is  over 
by  the  time  she  is  sixty," 
said  the  intelligent,  ac- 
complished mother  of  a 
large  family,  in  sad  res- 
ignation. 
A  physician  of  learn- 
ing and  experience  testi- 
fies,— "  When  1  want  to  have  thorough  work 
done — without  partiality  and  without  preju- 
dice, worlt  that  is  neither  slovenly  nor  over- 
strained^I  look  about  for  a  woman  over 
forty-five  years  of  age." 

Putting  one  of  these  authorities  over 
against  the  other,  we  draw  the  deduction 
that  a  woman's  working  life  is  but  fifteen 
years  long.  Up  to  forty-five,  she  is  getting 
ready  to  accomplish  excellent  things.  At 
sixty,  she  is  laid  aside.  This  is  worse  than 
quicksilver  mining. 

Where,  and  whose,  is  the  error,  fault,  or 
misconstruction  P 

Unless  a  mother  is  exceptionally  strong 
of  will  and  clear  of  head,  she  is  apt  to  fall 
in  with  the  expectations  of  those  about  her, 
and  become,  as  her  children  reach  man's 
and  woman's  state,  a  cipher  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  family  total.  If  amiable  in 
grain,  she  effaces  herself,  little  by  little. 
Soon,  she  is  "  only  Mamma," — in  time, 
"nobody  but  Grandma."  In  general  conver- 


sation she  makes  small,  colorless  talk,  de- 
precatory in  tone,  her  whole  manner  apolo- 
getic for  the  circumstance  of  her  continued. 
existence.  She  refers  frequently  to  the 
often-infirmities  of  age,  as  if  to  bespeak  tol- 
eration in  consideration  of  an  end  that  can-  . 
not  be  far  off  at  the  worst.  An  indisposition 
that  might  as  welt  assail  her  granddaughter 
is  "what  might  be  looked  for  at  my  age." 
She  does  not  affect  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  in  dress  of  body  or  of  thought,  being 
"  too  old  to  learn  new  tricks."  With  her 
own  hands  she  weaves  the  web  which  shuts 
her  in,  cocoon-wise,  from  the  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  of  a  world  that  is  ever  renewing  its 
youth.  Desuetude  weakens  mental  muscle, 
and  the  physical  powers  follow  suit.  An 
effort  of  will  is  requisite  if  she  would  hold 
up  her  head  and  straighten  her  spine,  and 
with  no  incentive  to  put  this  forth,  she 
stoops  earthward,  her  whole  attitude  ex- 
pressive of  the  abiding  convicion  that  there 
remains  no  other  asylum  for  "old  folks." 

This  is  the  gentler  and  less  objectionable 
aspect  of  "  growing  old  " — the  conlirmed 
curve  of  a  much-used  bow.  A  smart,  reso- 
lute bend  in  the  contrary  direction  might 
make  it  abide  in  strength,  if  applied  sea- 
sonably and  regularly.  But — who  wants  to 
use  "the  old  thing?" 

A  woman  (or  man)  of  stouter  fibre  makes 
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tight,  but  seldom  along  the  right  line.  Sus- 
picious of  the  love  of  her  very  children,  im- 
patient of  youth  as  of  arrogance  that  is  a 
personal  insult  to  her  decadence,she  is  sharp, 
acrid,  aggressive,  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
peccadilloes  of  young  people  keenness  of 
perception  and  severity  of  judgment  that 
prove  the  strength  of  her  faculties.  Her 
elegant  grandson  may  think  her  a  fossil, 
but  she  tracks  him  in  his  "gay  ways"  like 
a  sleuth-hound.  She  watches  her  coquet- 
tish grand-daughter  with  sly  appreciation  of 
every  manoeuvre,  and  knows  just  where  an 
exposi  of  wile  and  failure  will  be  the  bitter- 
est mortification.  She  scolds  her  daughter- 
in-law  for  extravagance,  and  is  openly  dis- 
dainful of  her  son's  uxorious  indulgence  of 
that  which  she  predicts  "  will  land  him  in 
the  poor-house."  For  herself,  she  exacts 
attention  and  service  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticular, and  lets  no  imagined  lapse  into 
carelessness,  no  fancied  slight,  pass  without 
condign  punishment.  She  is  a  terror — not 
to  evil-doers  only,  but  to  well-meaning  blun- 
derers, and  her  grand-children  write  "  Ter- 
ror "  in  small  capitals. 

There  is  one  glory  of  youth — another,  like 
the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  of  wise  ma- 
turity— still,  another,  mild,  chastened,  bene- 
ficent, of  old  age.  It  is  beautifully  symbol- 
ized by  the  silver  crown  that  refines  the 
plainest  features. 

"  Mamma,"  asked  a  serious-eyed  child, 
looking  up  from  her  favorite  "Sunday- 
book,"  Pilgrim's  Progress^  "did  you  ever 
know  anybody  who  lived  in  the  Land  of 
Beulah?" 

"  Yes,  dear !  "  dropping  her  voice  that  it 
might  not  reach  the  patriarch  who  watched 
the  sunset  from  the  porch;  "Grandpapa 
does ! " 

From  a  letter  written  in  his  ninety-first 
year,  four  pages  in  length  and  transcribed 
in  clear  characters,  the  following  extract  is 
taken: 

"  As  I  write,  a  blue-bird  begins  to  sing  in 
the  lilac  bush  outside  of  my  office  window. 
I  have  always  loved  birds  and  flowers.  On 
this  bright  Easter  Monday,  I  am  thinking 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  I  shall  be  here  when 
the  next  comes.  Ah,  well!  if  not,  then 
where  *  everlasting  spring  abides.' 

"  The  dark  river  has  dwindled  to  a  summer 
brook,  so  narrow  that  I  fancy,  sometimes,  I 
hear  the  birds  sing  on  the  Other  Side." 

The  most  significant  phrase  in  the  quota- 
tion is,  "my  office  window."  This  man, 
never  especially  hale  in  body,  found  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  of  life  fertile  level  lands  in 


which  he  dwelt  and  wrought  until  one  week 
before  he  stepped  over  to  the  near  and  fa- 
miliar Other  Side.  He  was  necessary  to  his 
household  as  long  as  he  drew  mortal  breath. 
The  key  of  his  continued  vitality  was  given 
(had  it  been  needed  by  those  who  know 
him)  in  his  last  message  to  his  absent  sons, 
uttered  ten  minutes  before  his  tongue  was 
still  forever. 

"  Tell  them  to  take  good  care  of  Jim." 

"  Jim,"  aged  seventy,  was  a  faithful  col- 
ored servant  who  had  driven  or  walked  with 
his  master  to  "  the  office  "  every  day  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is  self-absorption  that  carves  wrinkles 
in  the  face,  and  streaks  the  hair  with  gray. 
Kindly  thought  and  labor  for  others  depend- 
ent and  beloved ;  the  living  out  of  and  not 
in  the  petty  round  of  personal  and  individual 
interests  keep  heart  and  energies  fresh. 

"  I  have  been  too  busy  to  count  the  years. 
I  suppose  some  have  slipped  by  unnoticed, 
and  so  I  have  made  a  miscalculation  by  a 
dozen  or  so,"  was  the  explanation  given  by 
a  grandmother  when  asked  "  how  she  had 
kept  herself  so  preposterously  young?  " 

Forget  the  years,  or  register  them  by 
blessings,  and  they  will  forget  you. 

In  another  number,  something  will  be 
said  of  the  wise  conservation  of  forces  on 
the  part  of  elderly  people.  The  object  of 
this  article,  introductory  of  the  "  arm-chair 
AND  foot-stool"  Department,  is  to  hold 
up  the  hands  that  ought  not  to  hang  down, 
and  to  strengthen  knees  that  need  not  be 
inactive,  although  they  maty,  at  times,  be 
feeble. 

If  Life's  best  earthly  aim  be  to  live  for 
others'  good,  the  lesson  should  be  well- 
learned  by  the  time  one  is  fifty.  By  then, 
we  should  have  acquired  the  knack  of  let- 
ting months  and  years  pass,  unchallenged. 
"  Live  as  if  you  knew  that  each  day  was 
your  last,"  may  be  sound  advice  to  the  sloth- 
ful. A  better,  where  work  for  the  home  and 
the  world  is  involved,  is,  "  Plan  and  labor 
as  if  you  were  sure  of  living  a  hundred 
years." 

Not  that  we  shall  set  the  arm-chair  in  the 
track  of  the  daily  rush  and  round  of  the 
household.  Grandma's  corner  must  be 
fenced  in  lovingly  from  the  chance  of  hard 
knocks,  and  where  the  footstool  will  trip  up 
nobody.  But  we  would  seek  out  pleasant 
tasks  for  her  fingers  and  pleasant  themes  for 
her  thoughts ;  would  resort  to  her  for  sym- 
pathy and  advice ;  keep  her  with  us  and  of 
us  while  we  can. 

To  this  end  we  invite  correspondents  to 
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tell  us  of  things  she  can  do  without  over- 
taxing her  strength;  pretty  gifts  she  can 
manufacture  for  children  and  friends;  of 
books  she  would  like  to  read;  of  botanizing 
and  flower-tending  that  can  be  done  with- 


out undue  fatigue  or  exposure.  We  invite 
letters  from  and  to  her ;  bits  of  personal  ex- 
perience that  may  help  her  live  out  in  con- 
tentment and  in  trust  what  should  be  a  val- 
uable existence  even  to  the  end. 


.neuscnsLD  ncALin 


HOW   DO  YOU    DO? 

HIS  most   gracious  salu- 
tation   of    our  mother 
tongue  is  uttered  thou- 
sands  of  times   during 
the  day.     Thoughtless- 
ly, flippantly,  consider- 
ately,   deliberately,    in- 
telligently,      anxiously, 
with  every  inflection,  it  comes  from  the  lisp- 
ing lips  of  toddhng  infants  framing  the  first 
few  syllables  of  speech,  from  innocent  chil- 
dren   exchanging    happy    greetings,    from 
friends  and  relatives. 

Are  these  few  words  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  discussion  of  the  health  has  come 
to  vie  with  that  of  the  weather  as  a  topic  of 
conversation?  If  instead  of  the  indifferent 
perfunctory  "  how  do  you  do  ?  "  to  which  has 
been  given  the  automatic  reply,  "  Very  well, 
I  thank  you,"  one  hears  the  truly  amical 
interrogation,  with  a  sufficienlly  sympathetic 
intonation  warranted  by  a  certain  degree 
of  intimacy,  there  results  an  exchange  of  a 
list  of  ills,  followed  by  a  long  dissertation 
on  aches  and  pains,  diseases  past  and  pres- 
ent, doctors  successful  and  unsuccessful; 
and  when  these  are  exhausted,  the  news- 
paper stories,  the  more  extravagant  the  bet- 
ter, are  brought  in  review.  Vivid  imagina- 
tions are  fired  with  the  thoughts  of  the  vast 
possibilities  of  perils  to  health,  and  thus  it 
happens  sometimes,  because  of  the  oft- 
repeated,  e  very-day  salutation,  issuing 
thoughtlessly  from  friendly  lips  we  come  to 
think  too  much  of  our  bodily  condition, 
and  the  result  is  a  morbid  one. 

Very  different  from  the  friendly  is  the  anx- 
ious "  how  do  you  do?  "  the  most  frequent 
and  typical  of  which  is  that  of  the  mother. 
With  great  anxiety  and  solicitude  she  is 
constantly  inquiring  "  How  do  you  do,  my 


child?"  Thus  interrogated  daily,  almost 
hourly,  the  little  one  is  forced  to  think  of 
itself  and  its  condition,  and  becomes  mor- 
bidly self-conscious.  Trifling  indispositions 
which  would  soon  be  forgotten  in  play,  if 
unnoticed,  are  brought  forth  beneath  the 
microscopic  searching  of  the  anxious,  ma- 
ternal "  how  do  you  do ;  "  and  the  more  the 
child  hears  of  sickness  the  more  he  responds 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  natural  order  of 
things  not  to  be  well,  and  to  complain.  The 
higher  the  organization  of  the  child,  the 
greater  the  danger  to  it  of  this  anxious  ma- 
ternal "  how  do  you  do  ?  "  '  This  talismanic 
combination  of  a  few  short  words,  which, 
however  admirable  as  an  indifferent  or 
amicable  salutation,  can,  as  the  anxious  "how 
do  you  do?"  of  mother  to  child,  of  husband 
to  wife,  of  friend  to  friend,  conjure  up  such 
an  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  to  bring 
about  that  which  one  would  most  wish  to 
avert,  since  many  people  are  susceptible  to 
what  is  cal'ed  suggestion,  by  which  is  meant 
that  there  exists  a  condition  in  which  the- 
presentation  of  an  idea  of  a  certain  slate, 
be  it  of  health  or  of  disease,  acts  to  bring 
about  that  state. 

To  the  physician  belongs  the  professional 
"  how  do  you  do?  "  It  is  his  probe.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  interrogation  there  should  be 
a  full  disclosure  of  bodily  and  mental  health. 
In  this  instance  the  mere  telling  of  trouble 
instead  of  magnifying  it  will  give  relief. 
Fancies,  superstitions,  crude  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  physiology  and  hygiene  are  refined 
by  his  science,  for  it  is  the  lifelong  study  of 
the  physician  to  find  out  how  you  do. 

In  assuming  intimate  relations  with  the 
readers  of  the  House-Maker  and  their 
households,  we  greet  you  all  with  the  friendly 
salutation;  and  trust  that  our  professional 
inquiry  may  lead  to  the  establishment  be- 
tween us  of  the  highest  ideal  of  scientific, 
hygienic  and  medical  intercourse. 
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r  is  inherent  in  all  of  us 
to  like  to  doctor.  Even 
the  children  take  great 
satisfaction  in  playing 
with  gingerbread  pills, 
and  molasses  and  water 
medicines.  The  words 
"  household  remedies  " 
are  enticing,  and  the  patent  medicine  man 
appeals  to  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of 
the  human  race  with  his  mysterious  drugs 
which  are  "  good  for  "  so  many  things.  Who 
can  resist  prescribing  whe4i  hearing  that  a 
friend  has  a  cold?  and  such  a  person,  were 
he  to  follow  out  all  the  directions  recom 
mended  by  his  kindly,  well-intentioned  ac- 
quaintances would  have  a  busy  time  indeed. 
He  would  take  hot  and  cold  baths,  he  would 
try  the  long  list  of  remedies  whose  virtues 
are  announced  in  columns  of  wonderfully 
worded  advertisements,  or  set  forth  on  rocks 
and  fences;  he  would  bind  his  neck  with 
salt  pork,  onions,  pepper,  vinegar,  mustard 
and  various  other  groceries ;  he  would  inhale 
vapors,  snufF  up  snuflfs ;  anoint  himself  with 
balms,  balsams  antl  salves,  rub  himself  with 
liniment  and  medicated  oils ;  he  would  either 
clothe  himself  with  all  woolen  material,  even 
to  his  collar  as  some  friend  suggests,  or  would 
throw  aside  all  these  and  would  wear  linen 
only  as  another  insists  that  he  should  do.  In 
following  one  person's  advice  he  would  close 
himself  up  in  an  hermetically  sealed  room 
away  from  all  drafts  and  exposure  to  the  air ; 
or  heeding  the  next  one  who  comes  to  com- 
fort him,  open  the  windows  and  ventilate 
thoroughly.  Who  has  not  had  a  cold  and 
received  kindly  suggestions  from  well-inten- 
tioned friends?  who  does  not  know  what  a 
dance  it  would  lead  him  to  follow  out  even 
a  tithe  of  it? 

Every  household  has  its  medicine  chest  or 
cupboard,  even  as  in  the  attics  of  our  grand- 
mothers hung  the  huge  bundles  of  dried  herbs 
ready  for  the  many  kinds  of  teas  with  which 
they  used  to  conjure  the  fell  demon  Disease 
at  its  first  onslaught.  But  we  have  departed 
from  the  simples  used  in  those  days,  and 
now  handle  drugs  themselves  with  a  truly 
reckless  fearlessness.  Instead  of  the  poppy 
tea  of  the  ancient  time,  paregoric  and  laud- 
anum are  used,  and  those  who  can  dexter- 
ously use  a  hypodermic  needle  charged  with 
a  solution  of  morphine  are  not  a  few.  Instead 
of  the  simple  bitters  of  quassia,  eupatorium 


and  thoroughwort,  quinine  in  large  and  dele- 
terious doses  is  often  self  administered ;  in- 
stead of  offering  as  a  propitation  to  the 
sleepy  god,  libations  of  hops,  or  a  hop  pil- 
low, often  without  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
that  dangerous  and  insidious  drug,  chloral 
hydrate,  is  employed. 

The  household  is  getting  in  the  habit  of 
dosing  itself.  Its  appetite  is  never  so  good 
but  what  it  can  be  improved  by  some  tonic. 
Its  digestion  is  never  so  good  but  what  it 
can  be  bettered  by  some  assistant. 

In  the  worry  of  living  our  fast  modem 
life,  in  the  hurry  of  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  both  for  gain  and  pleasure,  our  nerves 
and  our  strength  are  taxed  and  strained,  and 
there  arises  a  craving  for  something  to  tide 
us  over  when  we  feel  weak  and  faint.  Great 
quantities  of  coca  wine  and  beef,  wine 
and  iron  are  consumed  for  this  purpose. 
These  stimulants  are  easily  taken,  easily 
procured.  Beef,  wine  and  iron  have  been 
referred  to  as  "  the  woman's  tipple."  While 
it  is  excellent  in  certain  depressed  condi- 
tions of  the  system,  as  with  all  stimulants 
one  can  come  to  depend  too  much  upon  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  iron  adminis- 
tered in  this  form  will  cause  the  teeth  to 
decay. 

We  have  spoken  of  quihine  as  a  drug 
altogether  too  rashly  employed;  its  tonic 
properties,  its  efficacy  in  fevers  and  in  break- 
ing up  a  cold,  its  anti-malarial  virtues  are  all 
well  known  and  fully  recognized,  and  an  in- 
discriminate dosing  results.  Patients  have 
told  us  of  enormous  doses  which  they  have 
taken,  doses  which  would  act  like  a  club  to 
knock  down  the  system.  Deafness  has  oc- 
curred from  large  doses  of  quinine.  In 
moderate  doses  it  has  often  been  known  to 
give  headache,  and  it  will  upset  the  stom- 
ach, so  that  the  sickness  arising  from  even 
five  grains  of  quinine  and  two  grains  in  some 
cases,  will  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  any 
good  effects,  and  leave  the  person  in  a  worse 
plight  than  ever.  We  will  say  in  passing 
that  without  the  advice  of  the  physician,  or 
previous  experience,  not  more  than  two  to 
four  grains  should  be  taken,  preferably  the 
former. 

Aconite  is  another  drug  which  should  be 
used  with  the  greatest  care,  and  which  is 
often  administered  too  freely  in  the  house- 
hold. In  fact,  there  are  few  drugs  which 
should  be  handled  without  the  advice  of  a 
physician.  Experience  with  certain  attacks 
have  rendered  many  familiar  with  powerful 
drugs  which  they  had  come  to  employ  prop- 
erly themselves,  having  been  guided  in  so 
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doing  by  the  fftmily  physician ;  but  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  they  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  prescribe  for  whomever  seems  to 
them  to  have  similar  trouble  they  may,  as 
in  the  case  of  passing  on  prescriptions, 
make  great  and  perhaps  perilous  mistakes. 
Do  not,  dear  members  of  the  household, 
try  too  much  wholesale  prescribing  for  your 
neighbors,  lest  your  generous  act  result  far 
otherwise  than  you  intend. 

In  these  days  the  book  agent  travels  over 
hill  and  dale,  through  village  and  town, 
searching  out  the  housholds  that  will  buy 
of  him  certain  works  containing  descriptions 
of  all  the  iils  that  flesh  is  heir  to  and  methods 
of  treating  them.  To  many  these  books 
are  most  fascinating  and  tempting  reading, 
the  curious  and  often  grotesque  outcome  of 
which  only  the  physician  sees.  The  strange 
diseases  with  which  the  readers  come  to  be 
afflicted,  the  difficulty  with  which  these 
bizarre  ideas  are  dislodged,  the  terrible,  and 
not  infrequently  dangerous  dosings  which 
ensue,  are  the  results  which  are  only  known 
to  the  family  doctors.  You  would  be  as- 
tonished too  at  the  authority  which  these 
books  obtain  over  individuals.  Not  even  elo- 
quent and  scientific  statements,  clear  dem- 
onstrations, earnest  reasonings  are  sufficient 
to  set  aside  the  dogmatic  and  absurd  state- 
ments of  some  of  these  works  of  household 
medicine.  They  breed  a  crop  of  imaginary 
tumors,  they  cover  the  body  with  contagious 
and  eruptive  diseases,  they  magnify  chills 
and  colds  into  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  all 
of  which  call  for  severe  and  effective  meas- 
ures of  relief.  We  have  hinted  a  httle  at 
the  nuisance  these  books  may  become  to 
the  attending  physician  when  called  upon 
to  combat  their  statements  -,  less  serious  but 
scarcely  less  annoying  to  him,  is  the  gratui- 
tous instruction  poured  upon  him  from  this 
source,  as  if  it  were  an  i^se  dixit  not  to  be 
gainsayed. 

What  then  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  do- 
mestic medication? 


ist.  Do  not  regard  every  trifling  ailment 
or  attack  of  pain  as  requiring  immediate 
and  instantaneous  attention.  Turn  your 
thoughts  to  something  else,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  you  will  be  surprised  after 
a  time  to  remember  even  that  you  had  a 
pain. 

2nd.  Instead  of  medication  try  the  efli- 
cacy  of  hot  or  cold  applications,  poultices, 
mustard  pastes,  for  pains  which  can  often 
be  relieved  in  this  way. 

3rd.  Try  simple  remedies,  if  any,  for  the 
household  ailments,  such  as  peppermint, 
Jamaica  ginger,  aromatic  ammonia. 

4th.  Ask  your  family  physician,  who  knows 
you  and  your  idiosyncrasies  as  well  as  those 
of  your  household,  to  give  you  some  plain 
directions  as  to  what  you  shall  do  in  cases 
of  the  ordinary  emergencies  which  arise  in 
your  family,  such  as  constipation,  diarrhoea, 
headache,  sleeplessness,  attacks  of  pain  and 
the  like,  and  look  to  him  rather  than  to  books 
and  newspaper  prescriptions,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  friends  for  advice  for  those 
occasions  when  you  are  not  quite  sure  that 
there  is  sufficient  warrant  for  sending  for 
him. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

THERE  are  two  topics  of  great  interest 
which  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
household,  which  we  propose  to  treat  at 
some  future  time  in  these  columns,  in  which 
we  desire  the  co-operation  of  out  readers: 
these  are  popular  superstitions  relating  to 
health,  and  personal  idiosyncrasies  as  shown 
with  reference  to  food  or  medicine.  We  shall 
be  giad  to  receive  an  account  of  any  in- 
stances of  these.  By  "  popular  supersti- 
tions "  we  mean  those  notions  which  have 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind  without  any 
foundation  in  fact — as,  for  instance,  that 
tomatoes  produce  cancer,  and  that  "sea- 
sickness is  good  for  one." 


Fall  Fabrics. 

The  new  styles  in  dress-goods  for  this 
fall  preserve  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
that  have  marked  them  for  two  or  three 
past  seasons.  Plaids  are  still  to  be  worn, 
and  combination-costumes  will  be  no  less 
"favored  than  during  the  winter  of  1887-8. 
Apart  from  these,  there  are  many  novel 
features,  some  of  them  revivals  of  old  modes, 
others  that  appear  to  be  new  departures.  A 
fine  soft  woolen,  with  a  finish  that  makes  it 
resemble  ladies'  cloth,  comes  in  fascinating 
shades,  reseda-green,  pearl-gray,  bisque 
shades  and  a  hue  that  a  few  years  ago 
posed  as  "  crushed  strawberry,"  but  has 
been  re-christened  "  Gothic  red."  These 
fabrics  are  made  up  in  combinations,  or 
plain.  A  charming  effect  is  produced  in  a 
■costume  of  black  and  lavender,  while  one 
of  bisque  and  blaclt  is  even  more  striking. 
Ptaid  suitings,  the  plaid  broken  or  indefinite, 
are  also  made  up  with  these  plain  goods. 

Nothing  can  be  prettier  lor  street  dresses 
than  the  camel's  hair  series.  These  are  in 
both  striped  and  plain  patterns,  and  are  to 
be  used  together,  the  striped  portion  com- 
posing the  skirt,  while  the  solid  color  is  used 
for  the  waist.  These  serges  rome  in  many 
■colors,  and  in  a  variety  of  designs.  One  is 
interspersed  with  a  block  stripe,  artistically 
interwoven,  another  has  a  stripe  that  re- 
sembles tapestry  embroidery,  still  another 
has  a  brocM  effect.  The  same  material  is 
seen  in  plain  colors  with  a  fanciful  border 
to  be  used  in  trimming.  One  especially 
beautiful  style  of  border  has  rainbow  effects 
in  brilliant  tints  that  contrast  admirably 
with  the  solid  material  of  darker  shade  upon 
■which  they  form  an  edging.  Robes  in  serge 
are  also  furnished  with  borders,  but  the 
latter  are  chiefly  in  tinsel. 

Silks  will  be  much  sought  after  this  Fall. 
There  was  a  boom  in  silk  goods  this  Spring; 
witness  the  foulards,  pongees,  and  Summer 
■silks  worn  in  greater  profusion  than  for 
many  previous  seasons.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  popularity  of  silks 
will  continue,  while  moM  and  satins  will  be 
no  less  worn  than  they  were  last  winter. 


Fall  Wraps. 

In  cloaks,  there  is  a  marked  change.  The 
short  wraps  and  shoulder  capes  that  were 
most  favored  last  Winter  bid  fair  to  give 
place  to  stylish  jackets  and  long  cloaks. 
The  old  redingote  or  something  like  it,  re- 
appears. One  of  the  new  garments  of  a 
rough  striped  material,  trimmed  with  moM, 
is  of  a  length  to  cover  the  dress  completely, 
and  is  finished  with  long  drapery  sleeves 
that  fail  to  the  hem  of  the  cloak.  A  pointed 
hood  lined  with  tnoiri  completes  the  gar- 
ment. Ulsters  in  rough  striped  materials 
are  also  shown,  and  instead  of  the  short 
shoulder  capes  worn  with  them  last  year  are 
long  capes  reaching  well  below  the  waist, 
and  constituting  themselves  separate  wraps. 

The  jackets  that  are  to  supersede  short 
wraps  are  made  postillion  shape  and  are 
very  handsome.  Trimmed  with  tinsel  and 
with  braid,  provided  with  vests,  with  mihtary 
fronts  or  made  plain,  there  is  a  large  enough 
variety  to  suit  any  taste.  The  bell  sleeve  is 
an  innovation  upon  the  close  cuff  so  long 
worn,  and  certainly  contributes  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  jacket  is  put  on  and  off. 
Astrakhan  will  be  even  more  used  for  trim- 
ming than  it  was  last  Winter. 

Hats  and  Bonnets. 
Milliners  may  be  reserving  surprises  for 
Winter  hats  and  bonnets,  but  the  head- 
coverings  made  ready  for  the  Fall  trade 
show  few  novelties.  Toifues  and  English 
walking  hats  are  expected  to  be  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  cloth  bonnets  worn  last  year 
are  expected  to  give  way  entirely  to  felts. 
Smzll  bonnets  will  again  be  used  and  trim- 
med with  ribbons,  ribbon  velvet  and  fancy 
feathers.  Ostrich  plumes  and  tips  arc  still 
out  of  favor. 

Shoes  and  Slippers. 
One  of  the  new  fashions  in  shoes  is  the 
substitution  of  Oxford  ties  for  slippers  as 
evening  wear.  Pretty  slippers  are  still  seen, 
but  they  will  be  less  in  the  mode  than  patent 
leather  ties  with  Su^de  tops  in  gray  or 
tan.     The  whole  shoe  will  in  some  cases  be 
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made  of  the  Su^de,  but  these  will  demand 
a  wearer  with  small  slender  feet.  Beaded 
ties  in  black  and  bronze  are  prettier  for 
women  who  need  a  good-sized  shoe.  Either 
by  them  or  by  their  more  fortunate  sisters 
may  be  worn  the  Adonis  lie,  with  its  big 
silver  buckle.  White  satin  slippers,  not  ties, 
are  still  in  vogue  for  weddings,  and  the 
woman  who  is  not  quite  willing  to  wear  the 
low  cut  shoe  may  adopt  a  compromise  by 
selecting  a  slipper  with  a  strap  buttoning 
across  the  instep. 

To  the  credit  of  American  women  be  it 
said  that,  except  for  evening  wear,  high 
heels  have  almost  gone  out.  For  the  street 
come  the  broad-toed,  low-heeled,  thick- 
soled  English  walking  boots  and  common- 
sense  boots.  These,  while  they  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  considered 
pretty,  are  yet  so  comfortable  that  one 
almost  forgives  their  ugliness.  Boots  for 
church  and  calls  are  of  Dongola  with  tips, 
or  even  with  the  vamps  of  patent  leather. 
The  smoothly-fitting  cloth  top  is  still  pre- 
ferred to  kid  by  many  women. 


Jewelry. 
Many  pretty  fancies  appear  in  jewelry. 
The  general  trend  seems  to  be  to  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  effect.  The  heavy  gold 
bands  and  chains  that  reminded  one  of 
barbaric  ornaments,  or  of  the  fetters  of  a 
slave,  have  disappeared  almost  entirely.  In 
their  stead  are  for  the  wrist  slender  bands 
no  thicker  than  finger-rings,  and  set  with 
jewels,  and  for  the  neck  exquisite  necklaces 
in  the  daintiest  designs.  Bar-pins  are  going 
out  and  round  or  oval  brooches  taking  their 
places.  Earrings  are  very  small  and  are 
nearly  all  in  screw-shape  rather  than  pen- 
dants. French  enamel  is  seen  in  profusion 
in  watches,  watch-fobs,  rings,  bracelets, 
necklaces  and  pins.  The  last  come  in  a 
multiplicity  of  patterns,  most  of  them  imi- 
tating clusters  of  flowers  or  single  blossoms. 
Half-hunting- case  watches,  made  very  flat, 
are  even  more  popular  than  the  extremely 
smalt  watches.  Chatelaines  and  chains  are 
little  worn  in  comparison  with  the  still 
popular  fobs.  The  latest  style  of  these  is  a 
round  ball  covered  with  raised  flowers  in 
enamel. 
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MY    FERNERY. 


N  English  cousin  instiga- 
ted me  to  have  an  aqua- 
rium built  by  a  country 
carpenter.    We  were  liv- 
ing   then    within   sight 
and  hearing  of  the  sad 
sea-waves.    I  had  never 
seen   an    aquarium. 
Neither  had  the  carpenter.     Nor  had  my 
Anglican  cousin.  She  and  I  had  the  advan- 
tage over  him  of  having  heard  of  such  a 
thmg.     He  had  the  advantage  above  us  of 
being  able  to  fashion  wood  into  a  frame. 


and  to  set  glass  in  it  by  means  of  cement. 

He  brought  the  resuU  of  our  combined 
knowledge  and  skill  home  one  hot  July  day, 
and  set  it  on  the  kitchen  table.  "The 
Girl"  was  baking  gingerbread,  and  stood 
still,  her  elbows  on  her  hips,  her  floury  hands 
stuck  out  straight  before  her,  looking  at  The 
Thing,  when  my  English  cousin  and  I  came 
out  of  the  sitting  room  to  interview  it  and 
the  maker.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
which  were  rolled  well  toward  the  shoul- 
ders. It  was  a  blue  gingham  shirt  and 
faded  across  the  back.     The  faded  area  had 
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the  eflFect  of  high  lights  upon  his  bulging 
shoulder-blades.  He  did  not  wear  a  collar. 
He  did  wear  a  hat,  and  it  was  pushed  so 
far  back  on  his  head  as  to  suggest  the  insol- 
uble question,  "  Why  doesn't  he  take  it  off 
entirely?" 

"Wall!  I  brung  yer  box,"  he  said.  "An' 
a  quarer  consarn  I  never  see!  " 

"  Eh !  the  aquarium !  "  said  my  English 
cousin,  in  a  British  contralto. 

"  Ah !  the  case !  "  said  I,  in  American 
nasal  soprano. 

We  four  eyed  it  for  at  least  eighty  sec- 
onds in  silence.  The*  heating  cloves  and 
cinnamon  of  the  gingerbread  began  to  ex- 
hale in  aromatic  sighs  between  the  oven- 
joints.  Beyond  the  open  kitchen-door  were 
ten  acres  of  coarse  meadow-grass,  rustling 
serely  in  the  sunshine.  They  were  as 
treeless  as  a  prairie  and  as  fiat  as  a  pancake 
when  the  cook  has  forgotten  eggs  and  bak- 
ing-powder.   Beyond  the  sedges  lay  the  sea. 

The  sight  of  the  aquarium  used  to  bring 
it  all  back  to  me,  and  the  dull  dismay  with 
which  I  surveyed  the  "  box."  It  resembled 
nothing  else  so  much  as  a  topless  burial-cas- 
ket. It  was  three  feet  four  inches  long,  fif- 
teen inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches  wide. 
The  frame  was  of  black  walnut  oiled ;  the 
bottom  was  a  solid  board  of  the  same,  over- 
laid with  half-an-inch  of  solid  cement, 
smooth  and  hard.  The  glass  at  front,  back 
and  ends  was  fitted  into  close  grooves  and 
made  water-tight  with  cement.  The  cement 
was  white.  It  had  a  ghastly  gloss  that  re- 
minded one  of  a  satin  lining.  The  smell 
of  new  wood  and  oil  was  irresistibly  sugges- 
tive of  a  country  funeral.  This  I  would 
have  died  sooner  than  admit  even  to  myself. 

"  'Most  like  a  child's  coffin— haint  it?" 
remarked  "  The  Girl "  with  ghoulish  relish. 
"  'Sets  on  th'  table  same  way,  too ! " 

I  love  gingerbread.  The  ingredients  in 
the  batch  in  the  oven  were  paid  for  by  me. 
But  I  was  glad  it  began  to  bum  at  that  min- 
ute. It  excused  my  biting  recommendation 
that  the  ghoul  should  "  mind  her  own  busi- 
ness." 

"  Bring  It  into  the  parlor !  "  I  said  to  the 
man,  with  cold  dignity.  And  when  there, 
"  Put  it  in  that  comer — on  the  floor!  " 

Still  with  dignity,  I  paid  his  bill. 

"  'Seein's  how  'twas  a  kind  'o  fancy  job, 
I  hev  t'  charge  you  ten  dollars  thirty-seven 
cents  fur  it,"  he  observed,  pleasantly. 

(I  had  sent  to  the  city  for  the  glass.) 

When  he  had  gone,  my  English  cousin 
and  I  went  on  reading  Thoreau  aloud,  with 
our  backs  to  the  yawning  case,  until  it  was 


cool  enough  to  go  down  to  the  sea  for  some- 
thing to  put  into  it.  The  Girl  lugged  up 
ten  bucketfuls  of  sea-water  to  fill  it.  We 
collected  pebbles  and  wet  sand  to  cover 
the  bottom ;  captured  floating  sea-weed  and 
dug  up  tufts  of  marsh-grass  to  make  things 
home-like  for  the  one  small  crab,  five 
shrimps,  two  jelly-fish,  six  mussels,  and  four 
sea-spiders  we  gleaned  from  the  shore.  We 
added  to  the  collection  three  anonymous 
fish  which  we  called  dace,  and  a  pair  of  what 
we  knew  were  sticklebacks.  These  we 
found,  two  days  later,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
brackish  creek,  and,  prize  of  prizes!  an  eel, 
five  inches  long,  captured  just  beyond  the 
wash  of  the  languid  surf  that  gave  us  "a 
good  bathing-beach." 

The  shrimps  devoured  the  jelly-fish ;  the 
crab  killed  the  shrimps.  After  which  we 
took  him  out  of  the  aquarium  and  fiung  him 
far  away  into  the  grass  to  perish,  or  to  sidle 
his  way  back  into  his  other  native  element. 
The  eel  made  an  insufficient  breakfast  upon 
the  spiders  and  then  disappeared  so  mys- 
teriously that  we  had  dark  suspicions  of  the 
mussels  that  lay  in  purple  ease  in  the  sand, 
and  did  not  wholly  exonerate  the  happy 
family  of  five  that  huddled  together  in  one 
comer  and  seemed  to  be  comparing  notes 
as  to  the  peculiar  features  of  captivity.  An 
alibi  was  proved  in  the  case  of  all,  a  week 
afterward,  when  something  like  a  dried 
stick  was  swept  out  from  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  the  pot-closet,  and  proved  to  be  a 
desiccated  eel.  By  this  time,  dace  (if  they 
were  dace)  and  sticklebacks  had  dwelt  to- 
gether in  such  unity  that  all  five  developed 
simultaneously  an  unpleasant  type  of  leprous 
mould.  Coming  down  to  breakfast  on  the 
tenth  day  of  their  residence  with  us,  I 
found  them  floating  sideways  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  like  oblate  and  highly-objec- 
tionable fungi. 

The  mussels  remained.  But  the  most 
imaginative  piscatorian  cannot  assert  that 
muscles  are  lively  pets,  and  when  they  be- 
gan to  exhibit  symptoms  of  nostalgia  by 
opening  their  shells  widely  and  never  closing 
them,  the  faint  interest  I  had  taken  in  them 
went  out. 

By  this  time  my  English  cousin  had  re- 
turned to  a  region  where  sea-anemones 
flourish,  and  sea-urchins  (whatever  they 
may  be)  disport  themselves  in  wash-hand 
basins  for  the  edification  of  Miss  Yonge's 
natural  history  students.  The  Girl  was  im- 
pertinent in  her  disinclination  to  "  drag  up 
gallons  o'  brine  every  day  for  them  nasty 
varmins,"  and  dismissed  herself.     Her  sue- 
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cesser  flatly  refused  to  play  Aquaria  upon 
any  terms.  Before  the  induction  of  No. 
3  into  office,  I  emptied  the  case,  wiped  it 
out,  and  paid  a  man,  who  drove  a  fish-cart, 
a  quarter  to  take  it  up  to  the  garret. 

Four  years  after  our  removal  to  an  inland 
New  England  town,  another  cousin,  a  wide- 
awake Yankee  girl,  happened  upon  the  glass 
box  in  a  lumber  room  and  told  me  it  was  a 
**  Wardian  case."  I  knew  of  such  a  thing 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  It  now  appeared 
that  I  had  seen,  without  recognizing  one. 
When  my  friend  had  laughed,  and  exclaimed 
pityingly  over  the  history  of  the  detested 
casket,  she  set  me  on  to  convert  defeat  into 
delight. 

A  second  carpenter,  under  her  direction, 
fitted  a  hinged  glass  top,  gabled  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  upon  the  original  struc- 
ture.    Sylvia  and  I  did  the  rest. 

We  put  in,  first,  a  layer,  an  inch  deep,  of 
coarsely-pounded  charcoal.  This  was  cov- 
ered with  potsherds — common  red  clay 
flower-pots,  broken  into  bits.  Over  this  we 
spread  three  inches  of  leaf-mould,  brought 
from  the  woods  On  the  top  of  the  mellow 
earth  we  laid  mosses,  also  procured  in  our 
forest  rambles.  In  the  velvet  pile  of  this 
carpet  we  stuck  abundance  of  partridge 
vines,  full  of  red  beads  that  lasted  all  win- 
ter. Here  and  there  was  a  clump  of  gray- 
eyed  lichen  fast  to  a  bit  of  bark.  The 
month  was  October  and  we  dug  up  fringed 
gentians  in  flower  and  in  bud ;  dwarf  ferns 
including  maiden-hair,  and  a  fine  root  of 
pitcher-plant.  Scraping  aside  the  pine  nee- 
dles where  we  had  found  arbutus  last  spring, 
we  lighted  upon  a  cluster  of  leaves,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  jagged  as  if  squirrels  had 
gnawed  them.  We  uprooted  the  plants 
carefully  and  transferred  them  to  the  cor- 
ner formerly  occupied  by  the  leprous  col- 
ony. Other  roots  went  in — woolly-leaved 
incognitas,  with  a  baby- pine,  and  a  streamer 
of  wild  lycopodium.  From  the  garden,  we 
selected  a  stocky  begonia  for  the  central 
figure  of  the  parterre;  ribbon-grass,  English 
ivy  and  tradescantia  ("  Wandering  Jew  "),  a 
variety  with  silvery  streaked  leaves.*  Deep 
in  the  soil  we  buried  half-a-dozen  hyacinth 
bulbs,  with  a  mass  of  violet  roots,  and  a 
dozen  crocusses. 

In  the  sittting-room  of  the  unfashionable 
"flat"  occupied  by  my  widowed  mother, 
my  sister,  and  myself,  was  a  window  we  es- 
pecially disliked.  It  opened  upon  a  side- 
street,  built  up  with  mean,  cheap  houses, 
and  the  sun  never  touched  the  sashes  until 
March.     All  winter  long  this  window,  with 


its  yellow  Holland  shade,  was  like  a  blind 
eye  in  that  side  of  the  simply,  but  neatly 
furnished,  chamber.  Sometimes  the  shade 
was  not  raised  for  a  week  at  a  time.  No- 
body ever  sat  near  it.  One  autumn  day  we 
opened  the  shutters  and  fastened  them 
back,  and  set  a  small  table  in  front  of  the 
window.  A  red  shawl  belonging  to  my 
mother  since  her  girlhood  draped  the  table. 
It  was  tender  of  fabric  through  age,  but  the 
color  was  warm  and  constant.  Lastly,  we 
lifted  the  heavy  fernery  into  place  by  the 
united  strength  of  us  all,  a  kind  neighbor 
lending  a  fourth  pair  of  hands. 

From  that  hour,  October  lo,  1880,  the 
miniature  conservatory  has  been  a  continual 
comfort  in  our  modest  household.  The 
taller  ferns  died  down  to  the  roots  by 
Christmas.  But  the  tradescantia  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  case,  besides  striking  new 
roots  in  a  dozen  places ;  the  begonia  had 
budded,  and  the  ivy  put  out  delicate  leaflets, 
crossed  by  bronzed  veins.  The  gentians 
bloomed  bravely  for  three  weeks  before 
they  shrank  back  under  the  moss  to  keep 
the  ferns  company.  The  partridge-vines 
crept  smilingly,  inch  by  inch,  over  what  was 
to  them  familiar  soil. 

In  February,  the  hyacinth-blades  peeped 
up  to  look  for  the  spring.  Early  in  March, 
yellow,  purple  and  white  crocusses,  pale 
from  long  confinement,  heaved  the  yielding 
soil.  Next  gray,  furry  crooks,  unfolding  as 
they  arose,  recalled  to  us  the  precise  spot 
where  the  ferns  had  gone  to  sleep.  The 
pitcher-plant  displayed  a  spring  stock  of 
what  we  called  "  cream-jugs,"  more  translu- 
cent than  Sevres^  and  of  a  clear  green  ma- 
jolica could  not  rival.  In  early  March,  too, 
the  arbutus  actually  blossomed!  There 
were  just  three  flowers,  frail  and  tintless. 
But  they  had  the  shape  and  smell  of  arbu- 
tus. No  night-blooming  cereus,  at  fifty 
dollars  a  blossom,  ever  created  such  a  stir 
in  the  house  in  which  it  expanded.  The 
hyacinths  were  unsatisfactory  as  to  color 
and  size.  Still,  they  were  fragrant  and  wel- 
come— and  genuine  hyacinths. 

The  following  autumn,  we  kept  our  bulbs 
in  the  cellar,  for  six  weeks  after  potting 
them,  then  put  them  in  a  sunny  window, 
until  they  were  full  of  buds.  After  which, 
we  transferred  them  to  the  fernery.  They 
grew  amazingly  fast  and  opened  finely  there. 

In  the  summer,  we  set  away  the  case 
and  earth  in  a  dark  closet.  Some  things 
are  transplanted .  into  the  garden,  before 
this  is  done.  For  instance,  tradescantia^ 
begonia,  ivy  and  violets.     These  keep  well 
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until  next  season.  Everything  else  mouU 
dcrs  quietly,  unseen  by  us.  I  think  the 
sight  and  thought  of  the  decay  would  sad- 
den us,  so  fond  have  we  become  of  our 
nurslings.  In  the  fall,  we  supply  new  eanh 
for  new  plants. 

Sometimes  we  make  experiments  on  our 
own  res[x>nsiblity.  Some  aie  successful. 
Some  are  failures.  A  notable  triumph  of 
ignorance  over  knowledge  was  the  case  of 
a  pink  cyclamen  purchased  at  a  (to  us), 
exorbitant  price,  because  it  nodded  blush- 
iogly  to  us,  one  snowy  day,  through  a  flor- 
ist's plate^lass  window.  He  warned  us, 
honestly,  that   "it  would   not   live   under 


By  the  middle  of  Januarj',  our  fernery 
gives  us,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  reproduction 
of  a  woodland  brake.  The  sweet,  wild 
things  springing  from  their  mossy  bed,  sa- 
lute us  with  the  true  forest  incense  when 
we  lift  the  lid  each  morning  for  the  ten 
minutes'  airing,  which  is  all  they  need  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  moss  is  made 
very  moist  when  the  fernery  is  reconstructed 
in  the  autumn  and  the  pitcher  plants  are 
filled  with  water.  After  this,  all  are  pro- 
fusely sprinkled  once  a  month.  The  mist 
that  goes  up  from  the  ground  and  condenses 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass  does  all  the  irri- 
gation that  is  needed  between  times.     The 


glass,"  but  it  did,  bringing  so  much  color  and 
life  into  our  then  gray  lives  and  room  that 
we  buy  one  of  him  every  March  in  grateful 
memory  of  his  error.  White  violet-roots, 
brought  in  a  hand-bag  from  a  Georgian 
garden,  come  up  and  bloom,  year  after 
year.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  intro- 
duce an  angel  unawares.  As  when  an  ane- 
mone sprang  from  the  moss  of  her  own 
accord,  and  produced  four  or  five  absurdly- 
minute,  but  perfect,  flowerets,  holding  up 
straight,  tiny  heads  with  hereditary  disre- 
gard of  the  caprices  and  severities  of  early 
spring.  They  preached  a  silent,  eloquent 
sermon  to  us  on  the  obligation  of  sensible 
Christian  folk  to  adapt  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances yet  preserve  individuality. 


sun  must  not  shine  on  the  closed  lid.  The 
mist  is  then  heated  to  steam  that  blights 
and  kills. 

The  cost  of  such  a  Wardian  case  would 
not  exceed  five  dollars,  if  it  were  made  of 
yellow  pine  and  varnished.  It  could  be 
made  of  walnut  or  cherry  for  eight.  Be- 
yond the  pleasing  pains  of  gathering  plants 
for  it  in  the  autumn,  the  care  of  it  does  not 
consume  ten  minutes  per  week.  It  looks 
after  and  regulates  itself  when  the  morning 
mouthful  of  oxygen  has  been  given.  The 
enjoyment  of  what  is  an  elegant  ornament 
in  any  apartment  and  the  interest  of  watch- 
ing growth  and  blooming,  are  not  to  be 
appraised  by  dollars  and  cents. 

Judith  Smythi. 
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BOOKS   READ  IN  THE   ROCKING-CHAIR. 


"  Tenting  on  the  Plains,  or  General  Custer  in 
Kansas  and  Texas"  by  Elizabeth  B.  Cus- 
ter.   Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co. ,  New  York. 

A  literary  gossip  asserts  that  Mrs.  Cus- 
ter's ^^  Boots  and  Saddles,^  being  the  work 
of  a  tyro  in  literature,  was  submitted  to 
a  competent  critic  who  edited  it  into  pub- 
lishable  shape.  The  same  authority  adds 
that  *^ Tenting  on  the  Plains'*''  went  direct 
from  the  author's  into  the  printer's  hands. 

The  reader  of  the  two  books  congratu- 
lates himself  upon  the  latter  fact — if  it  be 
fact.  ^^  Boots  and  Saddles  ^^  gave  us  what 
may  be  called  a  drawing-room  acquaintance 
with  the  author.  She  was  winsome, 
piquante  and  always  interesting,  but  our 
exchanged  salutations  were  bows,  our 
pleasant  talk  skimmed  the  surface.  The 
book  before  us  takes  us  with  her  into  camp- 
wagon  and  kitchen. 

Perhaps  the  professional  "  reader  "  would 
have  edited  out  the  episode  of  the  pointer 
Ginnie's  gift  to  her  master  of  a  litter  of 
seven  "pulpy,  silken-skinned  little  rolls," 
and  objected  to  the  incomparable  Eliza's 
frequent  appearances  upon  the  stage.  The 
practical  jokes  of  the  Custer  brothers  upon 
their  father  are  not  history,  and  mention 
of  the  "  ugliest  white  bull-dog  I  ever  saw ; " 
of  the  pretty  Monroe  girls ;  the  tricks  of  the 
pranksome  young  officers  which  sent  a  new 
comer  to  cail  upon  the  commanding-officer 
in  bizarre  costume ;  the  descriptions  of  the 
prairie-races ;  the  episode  of  the  lost  section 
of  her  riding-habit, — are  digressions  from 
the  path  of  narrative.  But  we  would  not 
lose  one  of  them.  The  very  air  of  frontier 
and  plains-life  breathes  for  us  from  the 
opened  pages ;  the  slightest  incident  intro- 
duced is  graphic.  Apart  from  the  viva- 
cious style  and  abounding  incident  that 
make  the  perusal  a  delight,  the  volume  wins 
xipon  us  from  the  first  page  by  the  intense 
but  unconscious  personality  of  the  narrator. 
It  is  evident  that  she  has  taken  up  her  pen 
with  one  sublime  purpose — that  of  giving 
to  the  world  a  truthful  portrait  of  the  hus- 
band she  knew  as  no  one  else  could,  and, 
whom  knowing,   she   admired  and    loved 


worshipfully.  It  is  granted  to  few  men  to 
receive  such  homage  from  those  familiar 
with  every  foible.  This  wife's  belief  in  the 
subject  of  her  story  cannot  be  questioned. 
She  speaks  of  herself  freely,  but  always  and 
only  to  illustrate  some  act  or  trait  of  "  the 
General."  Least  of  all  does  she  dream  that 
our  eyes  wander  from  the  figure  she  extols 
to  herself.  While  she  makes  light  of  the 
four  months'  life  in  a  wagon,  that  "par- 
boiled her  face,  roughened  and  faded  her 
hair  and  muddied  her  complexion  irredeem- 
ably,"— "a  memory,"  she  says,  "empha- 
sized by  my  fastidious  mother's  horror  when 
she  saw  me  afterwards ; "  provokes  us  to 
laugh  with  her  over  the  tales  of  empty 
pockets,  and  drinking-water,  "so  full  of 
galli  nippers  and  pollywogs  that  a  glass 
stood  by  the  plate  untouched  until  the 
sediment  and  natural  history  united  at  the 
bottom ; "  over  the  horn-toads  in  her  moss- 
pillow,  and  the  mule  that  ate  away  the  hay- 
cushion  from  under  her  head, — and  scores 
of  other  funny  adventures  told  with  grace 
and  humor,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  that 
which  she  confesses  held  her  back  from 
grumbling  at  "anxiety,  heat,  mosquitoes, 
poor  water,  alligators  and  mutiny." 

"  There  was  not " — she  says — "  an  atom 
of  heroism  in  this ;  it  was  undeniably  the 
shrewd  cunning  of  which  women  are  ac- 
cused, for  I  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  being 
sent  to  Texas  by  the  other  route,  via  New 
Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  true 
that  I  was  not  then  a  veteran  campaigner, 
and  the  very  newness  of  the  hardships 
would,  doubtless,  have  called  forth  a  few 
sighs,  had  not  the  fear  of  another  separa- 
tion haunted  me.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  grumbling  is  suppressed  by  the  fear 
of  something  worse  awaiting  you." 

What  she  alludes  to  here  is  evidently 
in  her  estimation  so  natural  a  feeling — 
indeed  so  inevitable  with  every  wife,  that 
admiration  of  the  unconscious  heroine 
deepens  into  reverence.  Some  of  the  stories 
of  army  life  are  as  tenderly  and  eloquently 
pathetic  as  others  are  amusing.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single 
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touch  of  coarseness  or  broad  humor  in  the 
whole  book.  As  truthfully  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  there  is  not  one  dull  paragraph. 

In  Nesting-Time,  by  Olive  Thome  Miller. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Miller's  "Little  Folk  in  Fur  and 
Feathers  "  are  always  more  like  intelligent 
«lves  than  mindless  animals.  Her  stories 
of  them  are  character-sketches.  Their 
lives  have  the  interest  of  personal  biog- 
raphy. She  stands  unrivalled  in  her 
chosen  line  of  literature,  a  link  that  brings 
the  wild  things  of  wood  and  field  to  our 
homes  and  hearts,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
their  loves,  antipathies,  joys,  sorrows  and 
ambitions.  The  pretty  volume  before  us 
is  thus  prefaced: 

**  The  facts  may  not  all  be  new  to  Science, 
but  since  they  are  genuine  studies  from 
life,  and  each  bird  whose  acquaintance  I 
make  is  as  truly  a  discovery  to  me  as  if  he 
were  totally  unknown  to  the  world,  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  lovers  of  birds  may  find  in 
these  pages  real,  live  individuals  in  feathers, 
honestly  "  brothers  of  ours." 

The  titles  of  her  chapters  are  enticing: 
*'  Baby  Birds ; "  "  Bird-study  in  a  Southern 
State ; "  "  The  Mocking  Bird's  Nest ; "  "A 
Tricksy  Spirit;"  "The  Wise  Bluebird;" 
The  Golden  Wing ;"  "A  Stormy  Wooing ; " 
Flutterbudget ; "  "  O  Wondrous  Singers." 

We  are  enchained  midway  in  the  enum- 
eration by  the  poetic  beauty  of  this  chapter 
on  the  sweetest  of  American  songsters,  the 
thrush.  "None  but  a  poet  should  speak 
of  them,"  the  author  says  modestly.  "  Yet 
I  cannot  bear  to  let  their  lovely  lives  pass 
in  silence;  therefore  if  they  must  needs 
remain  unsung,  they  shall  at  least  be  chron- 
icled." 

Her  story  shall  not  be  marred  here  by 
synoptical  essay.  The  thrush  sings  in  our 
ears  while  we  read;  we  love  and  wonder 
over  him  as  never  before  when  we  learn  of 
his  playfulness,  his  love  of  quiet  nooks ;  his 
Narcissus-like  admiration  of  the  "ideal 
thrush  "  reflected  in  the  water,  hear  of  the 
rh3rthmic  dance  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  the 
wings  fluttering  rapidly  over  his  back 
"  with  a  sound  like  soft  patter  of  summer 
rain  " — a  dance  that  "  was  music  itself." 

With  the  maternal  affection  that  has 
opened  for  her  the  jealously-guarded  ar- 
cana of  bird-haunts,  the  author  tells  how 
her  pets  bathe  and  dress  and  eat,  play, 
quarrel  and  make  up  again.  She  is  their 
confidante,  and  through  her  talk  of  them 
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runs  a  thrill  of  generous  indignation  at  their 
wrongs,  of  pride  in  their  beauty  and  clever- 
ness that  engages  our  sympathies  with  hers. 
Mrs.  Miller's  English  is  excellent.  She 
writes  well  and  strongly,  never  lapsing  into 
bathos  or  sentimentality.  Living  close  to 
Nature's  heart,  she  is  always  healthful  in 
tone.  Having  something  worth  telling, 
she  never  "pads."  The  motif  2Ji^  manner 
of  her  story  are  as  free  from  meretricious 
mannerisms  as  are  the  lives  and  ways  of 
her  heroes  and  heroines. 

The    Tailor-Made    Girl      Chas.    Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

In  The  Tailor-Made  Girl,  her  Friends, 
her  Fashions  and  her  Follies,  Mr.  Welch 
and  Mr.  C.  Jay  Taylor  have  given  what  can 
hardly  be  called  overdrawn  pictures  of 
New  York  society.  All  of  the  dramatis 
persona  depicted  in  this  series  of  clever 
satires  might  probably  be  recognized  with- 
out difficulty  among  Mr,  Ward  McAllister's 
four  hundred  friends.  Mingled  with  the 
amusement  one  feels,  in  turning  from  one 
characteristic  dialogue  and  telling  sketch 
to  another,  is  a  sentiment  of  half  pitying 
contempt  for  the  emptiness  of  the  lives 
described.  The  author  and  artist  who 
could  catch  as  these  have  done  the  spirit  of 
their  subject  are  gifted  with  quick  observa- 
tion and  keen  insight.  The  book  is  prettily 
bound  and  the  reading  matter  resembles 
the  style  of  some  of  Robert  Grant's  earlier 
society  satires. 

From  the  same  firm  comes  a  new  edition 
of  that  well-known  little  volume  that  sold 
largely  last  season,  ^^  Haw  to  be  Happy 
though  married, "  The  paradoxical  title 
is  of  itself  enough  to  attract  readers,  and 
the  sound  common  sense  of  the  contents 
should  ensure  them  against  disappointment. 

The  Housekeeper  s  Handy  Book,    Cassell  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  volume,  embrac- 
ing a  wide  field  in  its  range.  No  branch 
that  could  by  any  possibility  come  within 
the  housewife's  province  is  neglected  in 
this  miniature  cyclopedia.  Some  idea  is 
gained  of  the  extent  of  its  contents  by 
opening  at  random  and  finding  compressed 
in  two  pages  directions  for  getting  rid  of 
rats  and  mice,  for  making  rennet,  for  reliev- 
ing rheumatism,  for  roasting  meats,  for 
ridding  roses  of  parasites,  for  polishing 
rose-wood,  for  removing  rust  and  for  curing 
roup  in  poultry. 

Another  handbook  by  Cassell  on  **Man- 
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ners ''  deals  with  social  customs  and  has  a 
highly  eulogistic  prefatory  note  signed  by 
several  well-known  New  York  society 
women. 

For^et'Me-Xot.      Thomas    Whittaker,    New 
York  City. 

If  one  must  have  autograph-albums, — 
and  it  seems  a  necessity  with  the  youth  of 
both  sexes — nothing  in  that  line  could  be 
prettier  or  daintier  than  this  little  ^^ Forget- 
me-not^^  a  floral  album  with  spaces  for  auto- 
gaphs. 

The  same  house  also  brings  out  "  Chris- 
tianity in  Daily  Conduct^''  a  collection  of 
essays  rather  in  the  style  of  MacDonald^s 
"Unspoken  Sermons."  Each  paper  is  a 
study  of  a  text  relating  to  principles  of  the 
Christian  character. 

Family  Living  on  $500  a  Year,  by  Juliet  Cor- 
son.    Harper  Bros..  New  York. 

Family  living  on  $500  a  Year  bears  its 
only  imperfection  on  its  head,  /.  e,  in  the 
title.  Under  even  such'  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances as  vicinity  to  large  markets, 
unparalleled  skill  and  experience  in  buying, 
and  the  greatest  facilities  for  transporting 
purchases,  such  living  as  Miss  Corson  de- 
scribes could  hardly  be  accomplished  on  the 
sum  appropriated  for  it.  Apart  from  this 
defect,  however,  the  book  is  invaluable — a 
perfect  mine  of  useful  information.  The 
minuteness  and  clearness  of  the  directions 
given  are  such  that  the  housewife,  though  a 
fool,  could  hardly  err  therein.  Chapters 
are  given'  on  the  purchase  and  use  of  food, 
upon  dining-room  and  table  service,  upon 
entertaining,  and  recipes  of  all  kinds.  The 
oldest  and  most  practised  housekeeper  may 
find  something  here  to  learn,  while  the  tyro 
will  be  led  by  easy  paths  to  knowledge  and 
skill. 

The  King  of  Folly  Island  by,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett.     Houghton .  Mifflm  ^  Co.,  Bos- 
ton and  New  York. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  a  book 
from  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  pen  should  re- 
quire no    puffing.     In   Tfu  King  of  Folly 
Island,  she  displays  again  the  delicacy  of 
touch  that  prevents  her  work  from  deteri- 
orating into  mere  dialect  jargon,  as  is  the 
tendency  with  many  of  our  local  sketches 


of  the  present  day.  I-,ike  "A  White  Heron,** 
this  book  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  all 
reprints,  and  all  well  worthy  of  their  sec- 
ond appearance. 

Physiology  for  Young  People,  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Physiology  for  Young  People  is  a  school- 
book  on  hygiene,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  body. 
Under  the  head  of  narcotics  are  included 
tobacco,  chloral-hydrate,  chloroform  and 
opium. 

How  to  Amuse  Yourself  and  Others :  t he- 
American  GirVs  Handy  Book,  by  Lina 
Beard  and  Adelia  H.  Beard.  New  York» 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1887. 

The  most  complete,  the  most  readable, 
the  most  practical,  and  altogether  fascinat-^ 
ing  volume  of  the  kind  published  in  this 
country.  Games  of  all  sorts,  and  entertain-^ 
ments  for  all  seasons,  with  methods  of  paint- 
ing, fancy  work,  and  home  decoration,  are 
described  so  clearly  that  a  novice  could  fol- 
low directions  with  fair  hope  of  success.  The 
illustrations  are  in  themselves  a  charm  and 
a  temptation. 

A  periodical  that  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
is  Once  a  IVeek^  published  by  P.  E.  Col- 
lier, New  York  City.  Although  less  than 
half  a  year  old  it  already  numbers  a  con- 
stituency of  250,000  subscribers,  and  the 
publishers  hope  to  increase  their  subscript 
tion  list  until  their  magazine  shall  be  the 
most  widely  circulated  weekly  in  the  world. 
Published  simultaneously  in  twenty-five 
different  cities,  it  offers  to  its  readers  good 
literature  selected  from  well-known  books, 
original  stories,  cleverly  written  biographi- 
cal and  historical  sketches  and  good  poems. 
Popular  comment  upon  political  matters  is 
also  given,  and  as  the  paper  is  strictly  non- 
partisan, each  side  is  allowed  to  speak  for  it- 
self. On  the  staff  of  contributors  are  the 
names  of  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Am^lie 
Rives, H.  Rider  Haggard,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Marion  Harland,  Charles  Barnard,  Lucy  C. 
Lillie,  "  Bill  Nye,"  Dion  Boucicault,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  Edith  Thomas,  Joseph  How- 
ard, Mary  Kyle  Dallas,  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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FAMILIAR  TALK   OF   PEOPLE  AND   THINGS. 


NOVEMBER. 


N  the  genial  optimism 
that  is  beginning  to 
supersede  the  pietistic 
and  poetic  talk  over  a 
mined  world  and  the 
dying  year,  botanists 
tell  us  that  sereness  is 
ripeness,  autumn,  maturity,  and  not  decay. 
The  flush  of  color  we  were  wont  to  liken 
to  the  hectic  of  phthisis,  is  such  bloom  as 
we  welcome  on  apple  and  peach.  We  say 
now  that  leaves  ripen  and  drop  seasonably, 
not  that  they  have  their  time  to  die,  and 
thus  indicate  it.  In  mouldering  under  the 
branches  that  bore  them,  they  pass  into 
other  and  beneficent  forms  of  life,  ennch 
the  parent-trunk  and  supply  vigor  for  their 
successors  of  the  next  year. 

In  this  spirit  we  would  watch  the  lapse  of 
October — stately-sweet  queen  of  the  year — 
into  Eternity  past.  She  does  not  die.  She 
is  translated  amid  such  glories  as  attend  the 
sinking  sun  with  prefigurement  of  a  radiant 
resurrection. 

Sorrow  at  losing  her  makes  us  unjust  to 
the  grave-eyed  sister  who  takes  the  vacated 
throne.  Who  sings  the  joys  and  beauties  of 
November? 

Bryant  calls  hers — 


"  The  melancholy  da3rs, 
The  saddest  of  the  year." 

Hood  sobs  and  snarls  in  her  dispraise: 

'•  No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthy  ease. 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member. 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
November ! " 

Whatever  may  be  the  discomforts  and 
glooms  of  an  English  November,  her  reign 
in  our  favored  land  is  not  all  sternness, 
more  rarely  unkind.  Oak-coppices,  russet 
and  Spanish-brown  and  red-purple ;  cedars, 
crowded  with  berries  until  at  a  distance  a 
blue-gray  mist  seems  to  envelop  them ;  tall, 
nameless  weeds,  strung  with  rose-pink  beads, 
growing  in  the  shelter  of  wayside  fences;  stray 
survivors  of  the  fringed-gentian  family  in 
sunny  nooks ;  and,  in  hedge-rows,  a  sudden 
smile  of  the  mystic  witch-hazel,  defiant  of 
frosts  and  bitter  rain, — are  gleams  of  warm 
color  in  the  folds  of  the  sombre  garments 
November  trails  over  hill  and  plain. 

The  skies  have  changed  with  the  world 
they  overhang. 

**  With  the  southward-slipping  sun 
Another  stage  of  life  is  done. 
The  day  is  of  a  paler  hue. 
The  night  is  of  a  darker  blue." 
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The  languorous  drifts  that  swooned  in  the 
July  heavens,  the  clear  orange  glows  of  sum- 
mer sunsets  and  the  dappled  pearl  of  sum- 
mer dawns  have  given  place  to  neutral  tints, 
leaden  and  gray.  When  rains  come,  they 
are  fierce,  but  steady;  the  following  winds 
that  dry  the  ground  and  whirl  sere  leaves 
knee-deep  in  the  curves  of  the  forest-paths, 
plough  and  pack  the  heavy  .vapors  into  rifts 
that  look  like  clouded  marble,  or  clot  them 
into  curdled  masses.  The  music  of  Novem- 
ber gales  is  grand,  stirring  the  pulses  and 
firing  the  imagination  as  does  an  orchestra 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  or  a  thunderous 
chorus  of  men's  voices.  We  may  dream  in 
the  hazy  noons  of  Indian  Summer,  the  weird 
Enchanted  Ground  of  our  annual  pilgrim- 
age. Hearkening  to  the  sublime  Opus 
given  on  moonless  nights  by  pine  and  hem- 
lock, by  the  soughing  boughs  of  leaf-laden 
oaks  and  the  bare  branches  of  giant  elms, 
poplar  and  beech,  with  never  a  weak  or  shrill 
note, — ^we  think  and  plan  and  hope,  awaken- 
ing to  the  missions,  the  ambitions,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  Winter. 

We  should  never  know  the  full  sweetness 
of  Home  were  summer  a  year-long  season. 
Driving  or  walking  homeward  in  the  early 
nightfall,  fingers  and  ears  tingling  frostily, 
the  air  resonant  with  bodings  of  coming 
tempest,  the  windows  lighted  for  us  mean 
more  than  they  did  to  the  saunterers  in 
August  twilights.  The  evening-lamp  draws 
us,  busyr,  purposeful  moths,  within  its  radius. 
Books,  music,  social  chat,  games, — ^the  labor 
and  joys  of  winter — are  taken  up  with  zest 
due,  whether  we  own  it  or  not,  to  the  cur- 
tain of  chill  and  darkness  that  folds  each 
household  in  upon  itself. 

November  sweeps  up  and  sorts  into  avail- 
able ranks  the  world's  workers  from  wander- 
ings at  home  and  abroad,  steadies  each  down 
to  his  own  task,  and*  tones  mind  and  body 
for  the  right  performance  of  the  same. 


A   PROTEST 

THE  Midsummer  number  of  a  popular 
magazine  contained  a  somewhat  re- 
markable contribution  purporting  to  be  a 


candid  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  gains 
of  literary  work  in  America. 

"  Literature  in  general,"  says  the  writer, 
"  must  be  accounted  a  luxury,  to  be  main- 
tained only  at  considerable  cost.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  think  that  it  is  far  more  remu- 
nerative than  it  has  been ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  ever  furnish  the  sinews  of  suste- 
nance, in  any  number  of  instances,  to  its 
most  devoted  and  diligent  disciples.  The 
list  of  American  authors,  dead  and  living, 
should  serve  as  a  wholesome  warning  to 
all  who  dream  of  turning  authorship  to 
profit." 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  who,  the  same  author- 
ity states,  "  was  rich  for  a  literary  man,  but 
did  not  grow  rich  by  literature," — wrote, 
not  two  months  before  his  death,  of  the 
deluge  of  cheap  foreign  re-publications  pour- 
ing into  the  country, — 

*'  It  is  safe  to  declare  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  system  of  wholesale  piracy,  the 
American  author  who  once  drew  an  income 
of  thousands  from  his  books  now  draws  only 
hundreds." 

As  the  author  of  successful  books  and  the 
head  of  a  successful  magazine,  Dr.  Holland 
was  presumably  fairly  well-acquainted  with 
the  facts  respecting  the  comparative  re- 
muneration received  by  writers  in  the  ante- 
diluvian days  and  these.  Other  veterans  of 
the  pen  will  echo  his  sigh  for  the  time  when 
a  popular  novel  not  infrequently  reached 
the  twentieth  thousand  in  less  than  a  half- 
year  from  the  date  of  publication,  and  five 
thousand  copies  "went  oflF"  at  a  single 
trade-sale.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
dispute  or  endorse  the  repetition  of  the  as- 
sertion, made  in  another  part  of  the  article 
in  hand,  that, — "The  wages  of  literature 
are  much  greater  than  they  were  twenty-five 
.  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  they  are  too 
small  to  tempt  those  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience to  embrace  it  for  financial  consid- 
erations." 

Still  less  do  we  quarrel  with  the  one  half- 
sentence  in  eighteen  columns  (closely- 
printed),  that  does  partial  justice  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  noble  calling : 
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"As  to  authors  proper  " — (this  in  contra- 
distinction to  journalists^  editors  and  "  book- 
makers who  are  not  authors")  "they  are 
apt  to  be  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
those  of  gain,  money  being  with  them  a 
secondary  object." 

"Other  professions,"  he  remarks  again, 
"3deld  their  followers  a  livelihood  at  leact." 
.The  average  salary  of  clergymen  in 
America  is  $600  per  annum ;  that  of  New 
York»  lawyers,  $2000.  But  this  is  paren- 
thetical. 

A  little  less  than  two  columns  is  devoted 
to  the  ex  cathedra  announcement  of  our  es- 
sa)ast's  theory  on  the  points  we  have  indi- 
cated. Sixteen  are  taken  up  by  illustrations 
in  the  shape  of  "  personals." 

"  Refraining  designedly  " — in  gallantry  or 
indifference — "from  introducing  women,  so 
many  of  whom  are  authors,  into  this  paper, 
because  women  do  not  as  a  rule,  take  care 
of  others  than  themselves,  or  even  of  them- 
selves, being  generally  provided  with  a 
home," — the  writer  reckons  up  no  less  than 
forty  distinguished  American  authors, — 
poets,  novelists  and  historians,  not  one  of 
whom  has  won  daily  bread  (buttered)  by  the 
legitimate  practice  of  his  profession. 

Thus  much  as  the  preface  of  our  protest. 

Literature  may  not  be  lucrative,  nor  the 
followers  thereof  worldly-wise.  But  they  are 
men  and  women  (when  the  latter  are  not 
left  out  of  the  critic's  calculations),  with 
sensibilities,  and  with  some  of  the  rights  of 
private  citizens.  The  man  who  writes 
books  should  be  as  safe  from  espial  and 
public  attack  as  he  who  binds,  and  he  who 
sells  books.  If  any  one  of  the  three  de- 
serves respectful  consideration,  it  is  he 
whose  brain-children  make  the  world  better 
and  happier.  A  printed  list  of  forty  leading 
publishers,  with  details  of  their  modes  of 
conducting  business,  their  private  resources, 
including  the  fortunes  gained  by  marriage, 
their  various  failures  and  the  causes  that 
led  to  each,  winding  up  with  the  past  and 
present  income  of  every  man — ^would  be 
cried  do¥ni  as  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred- 
ness  of  family  life  and  individual  affairs. 


Let  a  man  be  never  so  unworldly  and  royally 
indifferent  to  public  opinion,  he — or,  if  he 
be  dead,  his  nearest  of  kin — shrinks  from 
reading  that  he  was  "  wretchedly-poor,  most 
of  his  days,"  that  he  "well-nigh  starved 
while  writing  books  that  will  be  read  for 
ages,"  and  "passed  the  bulk  of  his  sixty 
years  on  the  strain  to  provide  for  his  family." 

Even  an  unpractical  poet  might  object  to 
having  it  put  in  print  that  "  he  is  delivered 
from  the  common  needs  and  cares  of  an 
author  through  his  unearned  revenue," 
further  described  as  "the  liberal  compe- 
tency secured  through  his  wife." 

A  degree  more  objectionable  is  the  men- 
tion that  an  author  lately  deceased  was 
"  constantly  struggling  with  debt,"  while  the 
description  of  a  living  poet  as  "  a  serene, 
sagacious,  optimistic  vagabond,  a  kind  of 
modem  Elijah,  miraculously  fed  by  ravens 
and  supported  by  poor  widows,  one  of  his 
theories  being  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to 
provide  his  own  livelihood  when  his  friends 
are  willing  to  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  " 
— ^would  be  bald  impertinence  were  the 
subject  of  the  stricture  a  printer,  or  paper- 
mill  owner. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  of  poet-reviewers 
is  quoted  as  saying  of  himself,  that,  "  if  he 
has  not  achieved  fame,  he  has  achieved 
poverty.  If  he  had  set  up  an  apple-stand 
in  his  youth  and  stuck  to  it,  he  might,  by 
this  time,  have  enjoyed  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  city-life."  We  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  if  the  wit  smiles  in  reading  his  bon 
mot  in  close  connection  with  "  ingloriously 
.failed." 

The  information  that  a  brilliant  essayist 
and  dignified  gentleman  "  has  seldom  been 
able  to  earn  more  than  two  hundred  dollars 
per  month,  and  has,  also,  mortgaged  him- 
self moderately  to  booksellers,  but  has  been 
able  to  do  little  beyond  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  door," — is  impertinence,  and  gra- 
tuitous. 

The  work  of  another  distinguished  vender 
of  what  the  biographer  is  fond  of  styling 
"inky  wares,"  "brings  the  very  highest  fig- 
ures, but  he  is  incapable  of  sustaining  him- 
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self  thereby.  Probably  he  could  not  if  he 
were  qualified  to  earn  one  hundred  dollars 
per  day."  A  conclusion  so  evidently,  ac- 
cording to  the  hmner's  showing,  the  fault 
of  the  man,  and  not  of  the  profession,  that 
one  suspects  a  smack  of  malice  in  the 
further  record  of  the  author's  embarrass- 
ments at  home  and  abroad.  This  suspicion 
is  not  allayed  by  the  patronizing  supercili- 
ousness of  the  final  phrases  of  the  section 
devoted  to  the  spendthrift: — 

"  When  he  falls  heir  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, he  may  be  able  to  balance  his  compli- 
cated accounts  and  start  afresh.  He  is  a 
delightful  fellow,  but  cannot  resist  his  delu- 


»> 


sions. 

The  acme  of  impertinence,  of  patronage, 
and  of  superciliousnesss  is  gained  in  the  half- 
column  which  deals  with  a  spirit  so  rare 
and  fine,  so  sweet,  pure  and  genial,  that  the 
most  ill-natured  critics  have  done  himself 
and  his  work  cheerful  justice, — but  we  have 
not  the  patience  or  the  lack  of  taste  to 
copy  the  sneering  diatribe. 

"  One  of  the  daintiest  of  poets  " — so  nms 
one  sentence, — *^ his  prose  exhales  an  aroma 
of  the  polishing  instrument  *  * 

In  conventional  terms,  "the  italics  are 
ours,"  and  convey  but  an  inadequate  im- 
pression of  our  inability  to  enter  into  the 
meaning  of  the  criticism.  What  polishing 
instrument  is  aromatic?  That  the  aforesaid 
aroma  is  as  objectionable  to  our  censor  as 
that  from  an  onion-scented  knife,  is  very 
evident. 

This  atrocity  finds  a  place  in  a  highly- 
respectable  periodical,  and  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  has,  in  all  these  months,  passed 
uncondemned  by  the  press.  The  facts  are 
startling  as  indices  of  a  progressive  evil  to 
the  enormity  of  which  we  are  growing  cal- 
lous. The  creed  of  the  burglarious  As- 
modeus  of  the  press  has  but  one  article — 
the  general  order  issued  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Donnybrook  shillelah-bearers — "  When- 
ever you  see  a  head  convaynient, — hit  !  " 
Gentleness,  goodness  and  gray  hairs  are 
no  protection,  nor  a  host  of  benefits  ren- 
dered to  humanity.     Praise    palls   on    the 


public  palate.  In  "writing  up"  a  distin- 
guished man,  the  chronicler  must  salt  liber- 
ally and  add  a  smart  dash  of  cayenne  and 
curry.  The  crown  lifted  above  those  of  his 
fellows  has  always  been  the  preferred  target 
of  detraction.  It  was  reserved  for  this  cen- 
tury and  this  decade,  to  riddle  the  walls  of 
dwellings  with  peep-holes,  to  dog,  and  spy 
upon  so-called  celebrities,  from  president 
down  to  prize-fighters ;  to  count  nothing  as 
private  property  that  can  feed  the  idle 
curiosity  of  the  herd  of  nobodies  who  are 
the  interviewer's  clientele.  If  there  be  any- 
thing which  the  vivisected  subject  would 
fain  conceal,  the  laws  of  perspective  are 
violated  that  it  may  be  set  broadly  in  the 
foreground.  Should  the  lynx  eyes  fail  to 
discover  blot  or  skeleton,  one  must  be  man- 
ufactured. 

The  forty  men  dissected  in  the  paper 
which  serves  as  our  text,  and  the  forty  hun- 
dred as  inoflFensive,  if  not  a»  worthy  of  rev- 
erence, whom  these  represent  as  the  quarry 
of  the  "  sensational "  bird-of-prey,  are  abso- 
lutely without  redress.  The  awful  irrevoca- 
bleness  of  print  stamps  the  brave  life-laborer 
for  life's  noblest  ends  as  a  semi-pauper, 
or  a  visionary  ne'er-do-weel.  His  holy 
thrifts,  his  heroic  self-denials,  the  sorrows 
that  have  wrung  from  him  no  complaint; 
the  mortifications  which  were  torture — are 
matters  of  pitying  and  contemptuous  gossip. 
Three-quarters  of  what  is  written  may  be 
false.  At  the  peril  of  sorer  discomfiture 
does  he  send  a  resentful  denial  in  pursuit  of 
the  libel.  It  never  overtakes  the  traveller. 
If  spoken  slander  is  a  sword-thrust,  written 
lies  are  poisoned  blades.  The  wounds  dealt 
by  the  circulation  of  inconvenient  truths 
are  sometimes  as  sore  and  deadly. 

Some  people  do  get  used  to  public  im- 
pertinence and  malignment,  but  finely- 
attuned  spirits  feel  these  most  and  longest. 
There  is  nothing  in  authorship  to  deaden 
the  moral  epidermis;  no  obvious  associa- 
tion between  the  genius  who  has  written  a 
book  and  the  cashier  who  breaks  a  bank, 
that  they  should  be  pilloried  in  company. 
There  are  varying  kinds,  as  well  as  degrees 
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of  distinction,  and  notoriety  is  not,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  synonym 
of  fame.  The  perusal  of  the  article  before 
us — a  mild  type  of  a  class,  let  us  observe — 
casts  new  and  strong  lights  upon  the  penal- 
ties of  Reputation. 

The  field  is  wide,  the  persecuted  are 
many.  We  plead  now  only  for  a  dignified, 
and,  in  the  main,  modest  fraternity  who 
mind  their  own  business  (when  they  have 
any)  and  ask  leave  to  ply  an  honest  voca- 
tion. We  say  nothing  here  of  the  crosses 
they  lift,  the  lanterns  they  hang  in  dark 
places,  the  pure  joys  they  bestow, — although 
the  heart  bound  in  the  recollection  is  an 
unvoiced  blessing.  Our  critic  puts  them  in 
the  category  of  day-laborers  who  have  a  liv- 
ing to  wrest  from  the  world.  There  let  them 
stand  and  toil,  each  in  his  lot,  but  with  the 
private  citizen's  right  to  respectful  treat- 
ment from  those  who  have  no  more  pro- 
prietorship in  the  author's  personal  history 
than  in  the  daily  life  of  stock-broker  or 
pork-packer. 

"  Hath  not  an  author  hands,  organs,  di- 
mensions, senses,  affections,  passions?  If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  and  if  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  If  you  poison 
us,  do  we  not  die  ?  " 
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WHILE  our  October  number  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,a  distinguished 
astronomer  sickened  and  breathed  his  last 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  his  seizure. 
For  three  da)rs  more,  the  papers  granted 
honorable  space  to  the  details  of  his  last 
hours  and  funeral,  and  less  room  to  a  resumi 
of  his  life  and  works.  Scientific  institutions 
passed  regretful  resolutions;  booksellers 
reaped  some  advantage  from  the  calamity 
in  the  increased  sale  of  his  books ; — and  the 
toiling,  teeming  world  swung  on,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  as  if  richard  anthony 
PROCTOR  had  never  lived  or  died. 


At  this  date,  six  weeks  after  his  decease, 
we  involuntarily  fall  into  the  reproachful 
tone  of  slain  Abner's  royal  eulogist : — 

"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prime  and 
a  great  man  fallen  f  " 

We,  the  unlearned  readers  of  learned 
theses,  knew  him  as  we  knew  no  other  writer 
and  lecturer  upon  similar  topics.  He  told  us 
sublime  things  in  language  we  comprehend- 
ed ;  his  reasoning  was  so  direct,  his  deduc- 
tions so  calmly  authoritative,  his  familiarity 
with  his  themes  so  evident,  that  we  rendered 
him  entire  confidence.  Even  the  supersti> 
tious  multitude — blenching  at  prognostica- 
tions of  tidal  wave,  of  colliding  planets,  of  a 
comet  headed  straight  for  the  earth,  all  elec* 
tricity  on,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  leagues 
per  hour — ^grew  tranquil  with  the  reading 
of  the  simple  announcements-"  Professor 
Proctor  says  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm." 

He  was  the  people's  astronomer,  and  he 
knew  it.  His  "  Half-Hours  with  the  Stars" 
and  "  Half-Hours  with  the  Telescope  "  are 
hospitable  invitations  to  walk,  hand-in-hand, 
with  him  through  infinity,  a  ramble  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  our  favorite  lane  or  wood 
to  us.  His  "  Flowers  of  the  Sky  "  proved 
him  a  poet,  no  less  than  a  philosopher. 
His  geniality  never  betrayed  us  into  forget- 
fulness  of  his  greatness.  Mingled  with  the 
shock  of  his  sudden  demise  and  the  attend- 
ant circumstances,  were  genuine  heart-ache, 
a  sense  of  irreparable  personal  loss,  the  be- 
wilderment of  travellers  bereft  of  a  guide. 
We  feel  vainly  after  one  who  can  take  his 
place  to  us,  as  to  the  great  outer  world  of 
science. 

With  many,  the  next  and  solemn  reflec- 
tion was  what  the  flight  through  space  must 
have  been  to  him  I  and,  close  upon  the 
thrill  of  this  thought,  the  wish  that  he  could 
come  back  to  tell  us  in  his  own  way  what 
he  knows  now,  not  in  part,  but  wholly,  of 
"  Other  worlds  than  Ours." 

God  rest  his  large  heart  and  lofty  soul ! 
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Westover. 


E   Plantation  of  West- 
over  finds  place  in  the 
annals  of  Colonial  His- 
tory  as  early  as  1622. 
The  original  grant  was 
made  to  Sir  John  Paulet. 
Theodorick  Bland  was 
the    next    owner.     An 
Englishman    by   birth,    he    was   a    Spanish 
merchant  before  he  emigrated  to  Virginia 
in  1654.     He  was  one  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil in  Virginia,  established  himself  at  West- 
over,  gave  ten  acres  of  land,  a  court-house 
and    prison    to   Charles    City  County,  and 
built  a  church  for  the  parish  which  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  grave-yard  on  his  planta- 
tion.    He  was  buried  in  the  chancel.     A 
sunken  horizontal  slab   bearing   his   name 
marks  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  estate  came  into  prominence  under 
the  r&gime  of  the  Byrds.  Hening,  in  his 
Statutes  at  Large,  spells  the  name.  Bird. 
Family  tradition  claims  descent  for  them 
from  a  Le  Brid,  who  entered  Ei^Iand  in 
the  train  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  it 
transmits  an  ancient  ballad,  beginning, — 


The  first  American  Byrd — William — was 
bom  in  London,  in  1653  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia as  merchant  and  planter  in  1674.  He 
bought  Westover  from  the  Blands,  and  died 
there  in  1704.  He  held  the  office  of  Re- 
ceiver-General of  the  Royal  Revenues  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  William 
Evelyn  Byrd  succeeded  to  the  proprietor- 
ship when  thirty  years  of  age,  having  been 
bom  March  28,  1674.  Two  years  later,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Parke.  (See 
"  Brandon,"  in  October  No.  of  "  The  Home- 
Maker.")  She  died  in  England  of  small- 
pox in  1716,  leaving  two  daughters,  Evelyn, 
who  never  married,  and  Wilhelmina,  who 


became  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Chamber- 

layne  of  Virginia. 

Col.  Byrd's  second  wife  was  Maria  Taylor, 
an  English  heiress,  and  with  her  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  after  a  sojourn  of  some 
years  abroad.  His  father  had  built  a  house 
at  Westover  in  1690.  The  son  proceeded, 
in  1737,  to  build  a  greater,  choosing  the 
finest  natural  location  on  James  River. 
The  dwelling  of  English  brick  consisted  of 
one  large  central  house,  connected  by  corri- 
dors with  smaller  wings,  and  was  undeirun 
by  cellars  that  are  models  of  solidity  and 
spaciousness.  The  sloping  lawn  was  de- 
fended against  the  wash  of  the  current  by  a 
river-wall  of  massive  masonry.  At  regular 
intervals,  buttresses  capped  with  stone  sup- 
ported statues  of  life-size.  Gardens,  fences, 
outhouses  and  conservatories  were  evidences 
of  the  owner's  taste  and  means.  His  es- 
tate is  said  to  have  been  "  a  Principality," 
and  was  augmented  by  his  second  wife's 
large  fortune  which  included  valuable  landed 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
Within  his  palatial  abode  were  collected 
the  treasures  brought  from  England  and  the- 
Continent.  Among  the  pictures  were  the 
portraits  now  preserved  at  Lower  and  at 
Upper  Brandon.  They  were  removed  to 
these  houses  when  Westover  passed  out  of 
the  Byrd  family  for  a  time. 

A  partial  list  (taken  from  a  Westover 
MS.)  is  herewith  given: 

"  Portrait  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  One  of  a  progenitor 
of  the  Byrd  family  by  Vandyke.  Duke  of 
Argyle  (Jeannie  Deans's  friend.)  Lord 
Orrery  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  an  English 
Admiral.  Miss  Blount,  celebrated  by  Pope. 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Montague,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Marlboro'  and  wife  of  John, 
fourth  Duke  of  Montague.  Governor 
Daniel  Parke.  Mrs.  Lucy  Parke  Byrd,  and 
her  daughter  Evelyn.     Col.  Byrd  and  his 
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second  wife.  Miss  Taylor.  The  daughters 
of  the  second  Col.  Byrd." 

William  Evelyn,  second  of  the  "  Byrd  of 
Westover  "  name  and  title,  was  the  most 
eroinenC  of  the  line. 

One  historian  says  of  him — "A  vast  for- 
tune enabled  him  to  live  in  a  style  of  hos- 
pitable splendor  before  unknown  in  Vir- 
ginia. His  extensive  learning  was  improved 
by  a  keen  observation,  and  refined  by  an 
acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  the 
wits  and  noblemen  of  his  day  in  England. 
His  writings  are  among  the  most  valuable 
that  have  descended  from  his  era." 

Another; — "  He  was  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  social  skies  of  Colonial  Virginia. 
All  desirable  traits  seem  to  combine  in  him; 
personal  beauty,  elegant  manners,  literary 
cultiire  and  the  greatest  gayety  of  disposi- 
tion. Never  was  there  a  livelier  companion, 
and  his  wit  and  humor  seemed  to  flow  in  an 
unfailing  stream.  It  is  a  species  of  jovial 
grand  seigneur  and  easy  master  of  all  the 
graces  we  see  in  the  person  of  this  author- 
planter  on  the  banks  of  James  River." 

Of  the  Westover  Mss.  described  in  our 
"Brandon"  paper,  the  same  writer  says: 

"  We  may  fancy  the  worthy  planter  in 
ruffles  and  powder,  leaning  back  in  his  arm- 
chair at  Westover,  and  dictating,  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  the  gay  pages  to  his  secre- 
tary. The  smile  may  be  seen  to-day  on  the 
face  of  his  portrait ;  a  face  of  remarkable 
personal  beauty,  framed  in  the  curls  of 
a  flowing  peruke  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Annj.     •     •     • 

"  His  path  through  life  was  a  path  of  roses. 
He  had  wealth,  culture,  the  best  private  li- 
brary in  America,  social  consideration,  and 
hosts  of  friends,  and  when  he  went  to  sleep 
under  his  monument  in  the  garden  at  West- 
over,  he  left  behind  him  not  only  the  repu- 
tation of  a  good  citizen,  but  that  of  the  great 
Virginia  wit  and  author  of  the  century." 

The  testimony  of  the  monument  is  prolix 
and  exhaustive,  forestalling,  one  might  sup- 
pose, the  necessity  of  a-ny  ox^tr  post-mortem 
memorial. 

"Here  lieth  the  Honorable  William 
Byrd,  Esq.  Being  bom  to  one  of  the  am- 
plest fortunes  in  this  country,  he  was  sent 
early  to  England  for  his  education,  where, 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  and  ever  favored  with  his  parti- 
cular instructions,  he  made  a  happy  profi- 
ciency in  polite  and  various  learning.  By 
the  means  of  the  same  noble  friend,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  first  persons  of  thuit  age  for  knowledge, 


wit,  virtue,  birth  or  high  station,  and  parti- 
cularly contracted  a  most  intimate  and 
bosom  friendship  with  the  learned  and  iilus- 
trious  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  TeTipIe ; 
studied  for  some  time  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; visited  the  Court  of  France,  and  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Thus 
eminently  fitted  for  the  service  and  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  he  was  made  receiver- 
general  of  his  majesty's  revenues  here;  was 
thrice  appointed  public  E^ent  to  the  court 
and  ministry  of  England ;  aid  being  thirty- 
seven  years  a  member,  at  last  became  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  this  colony.  To  all 
this  were  added  a  great  elegancy  of  taste 
and  life,  the  well-bred  gentleman  and  polite 
companion, the  splendid  economist,  and  pru- 
dent father  of  a  family;  withal,  the  con- 
stant enemy  of  all  exorbitant  power,  and 
hearty  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Nat.  Mar.  i8,  1674.  Mort.  Aug.  26,  1744 
An.  aetat.  70." 

A  catalogue  of  his  books  is  in  the  Frank- 
lin Library,  Philadelphia. 

He  also  advertised  in  "The  Vii^nia 
Gazette  "  of  April,  1 737, "  that  on  the  North 
Side  of  James  River,  near  the  uppermost 
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Landing,  and  a  little  below  the  Falls,  is 
lately  layd  off  by  Major  Mayo,  a  town  called 
Richmond,  with  Streets  sixty  feet  wide,  in 
a  Pleasant  and  Healthy  Situation  and  well 
supplied  with  Springs  and  Good  Water.  It 
lyeth  near  the  Public  Warehouse  at  Shoc- 
coe's,"  etc.  In  his  journal  of  1733,  he  says 
— "  We  laid  the  Foundation  of  Two  large 
Cities,  one  at  Shoccoe's  to  be  called  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Other  at  the  Point  of  Ap- 
pomattox, to  be  called  Petersburg." 

Truly  the  good 
this  man  did  was 
not  "interred 
with  his  bones," 

And  yet — and 
yet~! 

The  portrait 
of  his  daughter, 
known  in  family 
tradition  as  "The 
Fair  Evelyn," 
(pronounced  as 
if  spelled  "  Eeve- 
lyn  ")  hangs  next 
to  that  of  her  su- 
perb parent.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller 
painted  both.  He 
represents  Eve- 
lyn Byrd  as  a 
beautiful  young 
woman,  with  ex- 
quisite complex- 
ion and  hands, 
the  latter  busied 
in  binding  wild 
flowers  about  a 
shepherdess -hat. 
The  fashion  of 
her  satin  gown  is  . 
simple    and   be-  I 

coming  to  aslen-  evblvh 

der  figure ;  a  rose 

is  set  among  the  dark  curls  on  the  left 
temple;  a  scarlet  bird  is  perched  in  the 
shrubbery  at  her  right.  The  features  are 
regular;  the  forehead  broad,  the  hair  arch 
ing  prettily  above  it;  the  nose  is  straight; 
the  lips  are  rosy,  ripe,  and  lightly  clpsed. 
The  round  of  cheek  and  chin  is  exquisite. 
The  great  brown  eyes  are  sweet  and  seri' 
ous.  It  is  a  lovely  face— gentle,  amiable 
and  winning,  but  not  strong — except  in  ca- 
pacity for  suffering. 

Her  father  took  hischildren  abroad  to  be 
educated,  accompanying  them  on  the  voyage 
and  paying  them  several  visits  during  their 
pupilage.     In  due   time,  Evelyn   was   pre 


sented  at  Court.  One  of  the  Brandon  relics 
is  the  fan  used  by  her  on  that  momentous 
occasion.     The  sticks  ate  of  carved  ivory, 
creamy  with  age.    On  kid,  once  white,  now 
yellow,  is  painted  a  pastoral  scene ;  shep- 
herdess   and   swain;     pet   spaniel;     white 
sheep;   green  bank  and  nodding  cowslips 
under  a  rose-pink  sky.     They  delighted  in 
these  violent  contrasts  with  the  gilded  arti- 
ficialities of  court-life  in  Queen  Anne's  day. 
We  hold  the  fragile  toy  with  reverent  fin- 
gers ;  can  almost 
discern  faint,  lin- 
gering   thrills 
along    the     deli- 
cately     wrought 
ivory  of  the  joy- 
ous tumult  of 
pulses  beating 
high    with     love 
and  ambition. 
Lord  Peterboro', 
a  Roman  Catho- 
lic nobleman, 
wealthy,     distin- 
guished  and  ac- 
complished,   fell 
in  love  with  her, 
and  was  loved  in 
return,  as   abso- 
lutely   and    pas- 
sionately as  if  the 
fan-pastoral  were 
a     sketch     from 
Nature,  and  the 
pair   Chloe    and 
Strephon. 

They  might 
have  known  bet- 
ter, if  lovers  ever 
know  anything 
better  than  to 
B*^"D.  follow    blindly 

whither  Love 
leads.  The  "  jovial  grand  seigneur  and  easy 
master  of  all  the  graces"  was  the  stanchest 
of  Protestant  churchmen.  The  polished 
courtier,  smiling  at  us  from  the  drawing- 
room  wall  of  Brandon  wore  quite  another 
aspect  when  he  enacted  Cymbeline  to  the 
plighted  twain,  and, — 

■'  Like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  North, 
Shook  all  their  buds  from  blowing." 

"  The  Fair  Evelyn  "  was  brought  back  to 
Westover,  with  her  secret  buried  so  deep  in 
her  heart  that  it  ate  it  out.  Ennui  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  low  nervous 
slate  into  which  she  fell.     Unconsciously, 
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she  may  have  pined  for  London  gayeties  in 
the  uneventful  routine  of  colonial  plantation- 
life.  The  story  asserts  that  the  brown,  deep 
eyes  grew  wistful  with  thoughts  of  the  lover 
they  were  never  more  to  see;  her  soul  siclt 
unto  death  with  longing  to  be  with  him. 

"Refusing  all  offers  from  other  gentle- 
men, she  died  of  a  broken  heart,"  is  the 
simple  record. 

We  learn  furthermore,  that  the  author- 
planter  bore  himself  remorselessly  while  the 
cruel  decline  went  on.  If  he  did  not — to 
quote  again  from  the  play  that  must  be 
among  his  catalogued  books — bid  her, 

"  Languish 

.( this  foUy,"'- 

he  stuck  fast  by  his  purpose  not  to  let  her 
wed  the  Popish  peer.  It  is  a  comfort  to  be 
told  that  her  heiress-stepmother  was  of  diff- 
ferent  stuff.  In  this  connection  occurs  an- 
other bit  of  traditional  incident. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  Berkeley  Harri- 
sons and  the  Westover  Byrds  often  to  take 
tea  together  in  the  summer  weather  in  a 
grove  on  the  dividing-line  of  the  two  plan- 
tations. Butlers  and  footmen  carried  table- 
equipage  and  provisions  to  the  tiysting- 
place,  set  them  in  order  and  waited  on  the 
party.  One  afternoon,  some  weeks  before 
Evelyn's  death,  as  she  and  her  beloved 
stepmother  were  slowly  climbing  the  slight 
ascent  to  the  rendezvous,  the  girl  promised 
to  meet  her  companion  sometimes  on  the 


way,  when  she  had  passed  out  of  others 
sight.  Accordingly  on  a  certain  lovely  even- 
ing in  the  next  spring  as  Mrs.  Byrd  walked, 
lonely  and  sadly  up  the  hill,  she  saw  her 
step-daughter,  dressed  in  white,  and  daz- 
zling in  ethereal  loveliness,  standing  beside 
her  own  tomb-stone.  She  fluttered  forward 
a  few  steps,  kissed  her  hand,  smiling  joy- 
ous^"  and  tenderly,  and  vanished. 

The  inscription  on  this  same  tombstone 
is  assuredly  not  the  composition  of  the 
author  of  the  Westover  mss.  I  give  it,  v^r- 
iatim,  et  literatim,  et  punctuatim: 

"  Here,  in  the  sleep  of  Peace, 

Reposes  the  Body : 

of  Mrs.  Evelyn  Byrd ; 

Daughter, 

of  the  Honorable  William  Byrd  Esqr: 

The  various  &  excellent  Endowments 

of  Nature;  Improved  and  perfected, 

by  an  accomplished  Education : 

Formed  her. 

For  the  Happyness  uf  her  Friends 

For  an  Ornament  of  her  Country. 

Alas,  Reader! 

We  can  detain  nothing  however  Valued 

From  unrelenting  Death: 

Beauty,  Fortune,  or  exalted  Honour ! 

See  here  a  Proof ! 

And  be  reminded  by  this  awful  Tomb : 

That  every  worldly  Comfort  fleets  away : 

Excepline  only  what  arises. 

From  imitating  the  Virtues  of  our  Friends : 

And  the  contemplation  of  their  Happyness. 

To  which 

God  was  pleased  to  call  this  I..ady 

on  the  1 3th  Day  of  November  1737 — 

In  the  29th  Year  of  Her  Age." 
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On  the  right  of  Evelyn  Byrd's  tomb  is  one 
of  hke  size  and  shape  which  guards  the  re- 
mains of  her  grandmother.  An  oddly-ar 
ranged  inscription,  running  sometimes  quite 
around  the  flat  top,  sometimes  across  it,  re- 
cords that  she  was  "  Mary  Byrd,  Late  Wife 
of  William  Byrd,  Esq.'*  (They  never  left 
the  "  Esq."  off  however  cramped  for  room !) 
"  Daughter  of  Wareham  Horsemander, 
Esq.,  Who  dyed  The  9th  Day  of  November 
1699  In  the  47th  Year  of  her  Age." 

Her  husband  lies  beside  her,  a  Latin  epi- 
taph registering  the  provincial  offices  held 
from  the  Crown,  and  his  demise — "  ^h  Die 
Decembris  1704  post  quam  vicisset  52  -^«- 
m7J." 

His  more  distinguished  son  was  buried 
under  the  more  ambitious  monument  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden. 

The  Westover  church  was  removed  from 
this  burying-ground  to  a  portion  of  the  es- 
tate called  Evelynton,  about  two  miles 
away,  as  the  crow  flies.  There  is  an  ugly 
story  of  an  incumbent,  Rev.  John  Dunbar, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  third  Col. 
Byrd.  He  "  openly  renounced  the  ministry, 
and  with  it  the  Christian  faith,  and  became 
a  notorious  gambler."  On  the  occasion  of 
some  misunderstanding  between  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Brandon  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son of  Berkeley,  the  whilome  rector  offered 
to  bear  a  challenge  from  the  latter  and 
himself  fought  a  duel,  resulting  from  a  race- 
course quarrel,  in  the  sight  of  Old  West- 
over  church  where  he  had  formerly  offici- 
ated. 

The  third  and  last  Col.  William  Byrd  was 
^bom  in  1728,  succeeded  to  title  and  estate 
at  his  father^s  death  in  1744,  and  served  as 
Colonel  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  On 
August  3,  1758,  the  Virginia  troops  at  Fort 
Cumberland  were  2000  in  number,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  George  Washington  and 
Col.  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  and  the 
regiment  of  Col.  Byrd  was  859  strong. 

His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hill  Carter, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  paper 
on  "  Shirley."  His  second  was  Miss  Mary 
Willing  of  Philadelphia,  who  bore  him  eight 
children.  Three  of  them  married  into  the 
Harrison  family;  one  married  a  Page  of 
Pagebrook ;  one  a  Nelson ;  a  sixth  a  Meade, 
— all  noted  Virginia  names. 

William  the  Third  of  Westover,  Virginia, 
Esq.,  "  involved  himself  in  debt  while  under 
age  and  abroad.  He  kept  company  with 
the  nobility  and  gamed." 

He  laments  in  his  will  that  "  the  estate 
is    still    greatly    encumbered    with    debts 


which  embitter  every  moment  of  my  life.'' 
But  several  incidents  that  have  come  down 
to  us  give  us  pleasing  views  of  his  char- 
acter. One  is  his  bravery  in  rescuing  his 
wife's  brothers  from  the  third-story  cham- 
ber during  a  fire  that  partially  destroyed 
Westover  in  1749.  No  one  else  dared  rush 
up  the  blazing  staircase.  Had  the  young 
men  perished  then  and  there,  the  daily  em- 
bitterment  of  debt  would  have  been  re- 
moved, their  sister  being  their  next  of  kin. 

Another  anecdote  describes  Col.  Byrd's 
habit  of  taking  a  walk  in  the  Westover 
grounds  every  evening,  "  about  dark,"  with- 
out his  hat.  "  Whatever  company  might  be 
in  the  house  did  not  prevent  his  doing  so. 
His  family  knew  this  to  be  the  time  he 
passed  in  devotion." 

He  died  in  January,  1777.  His  wife's 
grief  was  excessive.  She  obstinately  re- 
fused to  have  him  buried  for  several  days, 
finally  yielding  to  the  necessity  at  the  per- 
suasion of  her  neighbor.  Col.  Harrison  of 
Berkeley.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
ability,  highly-cultivated  mind  and  excellent 
business  talents.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
her  godfather  and  friend.  She  sold  her 
husband's  library  and  silver  to  assist  in  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  was  her  own 
plantation-manager. 

When  Benedict  Arnold  landed  at  West- 
over,  he  made  her  a  prisoner  in  an  upper 
chamber;  grazed  his  horses  in  her  harvest- 
fields  and  shot  her  cattle.  He  ravaged  the 
place  twice.  Lord  Cornwallis  once.  Never- 
theless, suspicions  of  her  loyalty  were  so  rife 
that  she  was  twice  summoned  to  Richmond 
to  be  tried  as  a  Tory. 

Arthur  Lee  writes  in  1780,  that  Arnold 
carried  on  regular  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Byrd,  until  one  of  his  vessels  happening  to 
run  aground,  discovered  her  treason. 

"  I  have  reason,"  he  adds,  "  to  think  she 
will  not  be  tried  at  all,  means  having  been 
taken  to  keep  the  witnesses  out  of  the  way." 

It  is  certain  that  no  one  appeared  against 
her  at  the  appointed  time  of  trial. 

She  died  in  181 4,  and  Westover  was  sold, 
passing  through  many  hands  in  the  next 
half-century,  remaining  longest  in  the  Sel- 
den  family.  During  the  civil  war,  it  suffered 
severely  in  common  with  most  James  River 
plantations.  General  Pope  and  other  Fede- 
ral officers  occupied  it  in  turn  as  headquar- 
ters. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  was 
bought  by  Major  A.  H.  Drewry,  the  hero  of 
Drewry's  Bluff.  He  married  Miss  Harri- 
son, a  member  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
ancient  race.     There  is  genuine  satisfaction 
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in  knowing  tha.t  it  is  ^ain  "  back 
in  the  family."  The  Major,  an 
able  financier  and  intelligent  agri- 
culturist, has  restored  mansion  and 
farming-] an ds  to  a  condition  so  near- 
ly approximating  that  of  the  "  genial 
seigneur's  "  times  as  to  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  survey  the  no- 
ble building  and  smiling  acres. 

Leaving  the  burying-gtound  at 
our  back,  we  pass  by  cottage- 
"quarters,"  and  the  extensive  stables, 
where  the  score  of  mules  are  a  mar- 
vel in  themselves  for  size,  strength 
and  comeliness,  through  the  west 
gate,  erected  by  the  Col.  Byrd,  into 
a  broad  sweep  of  clean  grav;l  curv- 
ing up  to  the  house.  The  lawn  is 
incomparable  for  beauty  among  the 
river  homesteads,  rolling  gently 
down  to  the  wall  rebuilt  by  Major 
Drewry  on  the  foundation  of  Col. 
Byrd's,  which  was  demolished  to 
furnish  material  for  Federal  barrack 
chimneys.  The  sward  is  smooth 
and  luxuriant,  dotted  with  grand 
trees,  standing  singly  and  in  clumps. 
The  tulip-poplar  on  the  left  of  the 
front  door  is  a  monarch,  carrying 
his  crown  aloft  with  the  pride  of  a 
lusty  octogenarian  who  has  outlived 
his  generation. 

The  view  from  the  squared  stone 
steps,  stained  with  time,  was  strange- 
ly   beautiful   one  showery    day    in 
April,  when  up-river  floods  had  dyed 
the  waters  a  dull-red.     The  warm 
color  deluded  the  eye  with  the  effect 
of  a  sunset  reflection  that  seemed  to  light 
up  the  rain-swept  lawn  and  gray  boundary- 
lines  blurred  by  mists.     And  all  the  while, 
the  birds  were  singing  I    Red-winged  black- 
birds,     wrens,      cat-birds,     mocking-birds, 
robins,  American  sparrows,  red-birds^ — drop- 
ping like  sudden  flame  from  the  wet  trees — 
thrushes, — every  little  throat  and  heart  swell- 
ing with  the  gospel,  "  Behind  the  clouds  is 
the  sun  still  shining! " 

Truly,  bright  days  have  come  to  West- 
over.  Every  arable  foot  of  the  large  estate 
is  under  cultivation,  and  this  year,  a  marsh 
of  300  acres  over  which  duck-hunters  and 
fishermen  used  to  sail,  has  been  reclaimed 
by  steam  dredge  and  pump. 

"  Mind,  Money,  and  Muscle  are  the  agri- 
culturist's Blessed  Three,"  is  a  saying  of 
the  Major's :  "  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Mind.    Muscle  counts  for  little  in  the  race." 

A  great  hall  cuts  the  house  in  two ;  the 


twisted  balustrades  of  the  stairs  at  the  back 
are  of  solid  mahogany;  all  the  lofty  rooms 
are  wainscoated  up  to  the  ceiling.  Over 
the  drawing-room  mantel  Col.  Byrd  had  a 
mirror  built  into  the  wall,  and  framed  in 
white  Italian  marble  wrought  into  grapes, 
leaves  and  tendrils.  The  cost  was  £^yi^. 
The  troops  in  occupation  during  the  war 
shivered  the  mirror  and  beat  the  sides  of 
the  frame  to  pieces,  leaving  the  plainer  set- 
ting at  bottom  and  top  comparatively  un- 
harmed. 

Through  the  open  back  door  (which  is 
the  carriage-front)  is  visible  a  curious  iron 
gate,  surmounted  by  the  mont^am,  "  W. 
E.  B."  The  soldiers  levelled  it  also,  with 
the  two  leaden  espies  perched  on  stone 
globes,  "  with  a  rakish,  digag^  air  pwsitively 
disgrrceful  at  their  age!"  declares  the 
sweet-faced,  sunny-hearted  mistress  of  the 
home.     The  visitors  dislodged,  too,  the  big 
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stone  balls  and  pineapples  that  alternate 
upon  the  pillars  of  the  fence  dividing  the 
yard  from  the  level  richness  of  the  tields. 
Major  Drewry  sought  and  gathered  up  each 
fragment  and  restored  all  to  their  original 
places,  expending  at  least  $zo,ooo  in  the 
work  of  reparation  of  buildings  and  enclos- 
ures. 

The  left  corridor  and  wing,  pulled  down 
by  the  soldiers,  have  not  been  rebuilt.  A 
tool-house  stands  above  a  dry  well  once 
covered  by  this  wing.     The  cemented  sides 


suggestions  of  meat-and-wine  cellars,  and 
when  we  had  drawn  from  him  the  account  of 
a  tunnel,  the  mouth  of  which  was  unearthed 
by  his  laborers  but  a  few  weeks  before,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  field.  Nothing 
was  clearer  to  our  apprehension  than  that 
this  tunnel — opening  upon  the  river — five 
feet  in  height  and  as  many  wide,  and  paved 
with  fi^stones,  formerly  connected  directly 
with  our  vaults,  and  was  constructed  in  the 
near  memory  of  the  Indian  Massacre  of 
1633,  when  in  the  list  of  the  " killed  "  we 


slope  inward  toward  the  bottom.  At  a 
depth  of  fifteen  feet  are  two  lateral  cham- 
bers, eight  feet  square.  The  walls  are 
smooth  cement,  the  floors  paved  with  brick. 
In  one  of  these  formerly  stood  a  round 
stone  table  with  a  central  shaft  and  spread- 
ing feet.  Again,  tradition  comes  to  our  aid 
with  tales  of  a  hiding-place  from  the  In- 
dians, connected  with  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, long  ago  closed,  that  led  to  the  river. 
Leaning  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  while 
two  gallant  young  men  descended  a  ladder 
with  lamps  which  revealed  the  arched  en- 
trances of  the  mysterious  recesses,  we  three 
practical  women  scouted  Major  Drewry's 


read  "At  Westover,  about  a  mile  from  "Ber- 
keley Hundred,  33."  Had  not  Cooper  de- 
scribed in  his  "Wept-of-the-Wish-ton-Wish," 
just  such  a  well,  in  which  a  whole  colony 
took  refuge  while  the  blockhouse  was  burned 
over  their  heads  ? 

Berkeley,  the  "  Berkeley  Hundred "  of 
the  chronicle,  is  sttl!  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, the  English  brick  of  which  it  was  built 
promising  to  last  two  centuries  longer.  The 
owner  of  the  plantation  at  the  date  of  the 
Massacre  was  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  one  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  colony  who  had 
befriended  Opechancanough — the  uncle  of 
Pocahontas — in  every  possible  manner,  and 
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treated  all  the  Indians  with  marked  kind- 
ness. "  He  had  been  waraed  of  his  danger 
by  a.  servant,  but,  making  no  effort  to  es- 
cape, fell  a  victim  to  his  misplaced  confi- 

Thc  place  passed  out  of  the  Harrison 
family,  a  qnarter-century  ago,  after  eight 


generations  of  the  name  and  blood  had 
owned  it  and  lived  there.  Gen.  W.  H. 
Harrison  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  and  came 
to  Virginia,  after  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, to  write  his  Inaugural  "  in  his 
mother's  room." 

Marian  Harland. 


DOWN  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  EMERSONS, 


W  afraid  you  won't  get 
ready  for  meetin',  father, 
more'n  notbin'." 

Hiram  Goodell   was 

shaving     around     h  i  s 

mouth,   and    he    could 

not  speak.  Not  a  muscle 

of  his  face  moved,  still 

he  looked  irascible.     He  stood  before  the 

kitchfcn-glass    and   shaved    cautiously   and 

slowly     He  was  always  afraid  of  cutting 

himself  when  he  shaved. 

Hiram  Goodell  was  a  very  cautious  man. 
His  wife  stood  by  and  held  his  vest  ready 
for  him  to  put  on.  Her  hands  twitched  as 
she  watched  him  wipe  his  razor  painstak- 
ingly with  a  bit  of  paper  and  then  hold  it 
up  to  the  light  and  squint  at  it  to  see  if  it 
were  clean  enough.  She  felt  like  snatching 
the  razor  and  shaving  him  herself. 

"  For  mercy  sakes,  father,  don't  be  so 
long-winded!  "  said  she.  She  was  a  sandy- 
haired  woman,  tall  and  broad-shouldered 
and  lean.     Her  blue  eyes  were  weaK,  and 


she  narrowed  them  and  wrinkled  her  brows 
when  she  talked.  Hiram  carefully  scraped 
around  his  mouth  and  held  his  lips  firmly 
pressed  together.  It  was  quite  a  time  be- 
fore he  spoke,  then  the  words  came  out  with 
the  added  impetus  of  repression,  "  I  wish 
you'd  lay  down  that  vest,  an'  go  'long  'bout 
your  work,  mother,"  said  he,  "  an'  not  stan' 
there  walchin'  me." 

"Stan'  here  watchin'  you — I'd  hke  to 
know  if  you'd  ever  get  anywhere,  father,  if 
I  didn't  foJler  you  up.  I'd  jest  like  to  know 
what  you  would  do." 

"The  bell  ain't  tolled  yet." 

"  The  bell  ain't  tolled !  That's  jest  the  way 
you  talk,  father.  What  if  it  ain't,  you  can't 
walk  down  there  under  twenty  minutes,  an' 
you  know  it.  An'  it's  time  for  it  to  toll 
now.  This  clock's-ten  minutes  fast.  But 
there  you  stan'  as  deliberate  as  if  you'd  got 
a  week  before  you." 

The  old  man  muttered  something.  His 
wife  laid  the  vest  on  the  table  and  the  but- 
tons rattled. 
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"  Well,  you  can  swear  if  you  want  to,'' 
said  she,  "  a  man  as  old  as  you  be  an'  pro- 
fessin'  what  you  do." 

She  turned  herself  about  with  a  majestic 
air. 

"  I  wan't  swearin'.  You  say  pretty  hard 
things,  mother."  The  old  man's  tone  was 
suddenly  humble,  and  conciliatory. 

"  I  know  what  I  hear.    I've  got  ears." 

"  If  it's  got  so  anybody  can't  speak  with- 
out bein'  told  they're  swearin',  I  guess  I 
might  as  well  keep  my  mouth  shut  all  the 
time.  I  think  you  go  most  too  far,  mother." 

Hiram  now  went  to  the  sink,  and  washed 
his  face  long  and  thoroughly ;  his  wife  had 
turned  the  water  into  the  tin  basin  for  him. 
She  eyed  him  sharply  when  he  had  dried  his 
face  on  the  roller-towel. 

"Stan'  round  here,  father!  "  said  she. 

She  dipped  a  comer  of  the  towel  in  water, 
and  dabbed  energetically  at  his  ears.  The 
old  man  stood  still  with  his  face  screwed 
up,  finally  he  made  a  break  away  from  her : 

"As  fer  standin'  this,  I  ain't  goin'  to!"  said 
he, "  I  dunno  what  you  think  I'm  made  of, 
mother." 

He  glared  at  her  resentfully. 

She  emptied  the  water  from  the  tin 
basin,  and  put  the  soap  back  in  the  dish. 

"  I  guess  you  ain't  hurt  very  bad,"  she  re 
turned,  "I'd  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
figure  you'd  cut  to  the  folks  that  sit  behind 
you,  if  I  didn't  look  out  for  you  a  little. 
You  don't  have  any  more  thought  for  your 
ears  than  as  if  they  didn't  belong  to  you. 
Now  don't  Stan'  round  any  longer,  father, 
for  mercy  sakes!  Your  greatcoat  an'  your 
hat  are  on  the  settin'-room  lounge,  an'  I've 
brushed  'em.    Seems  to  me  the  bell's  toUin' 
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now. 

But  the  bell  had  only  just  begun  to  toll 
when  Hiram  Goodell  had  left  his  own  yard 
and  was  fairly  out  in  the  road.  The  long 
bell  tones  came  sweet  and  clear  through  the 
frost/  air.  It  was  very  cold  for  the  season, 
and  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground.  The 
road  was  frozen  in  great  ridges.  The  rough 
ground  hurt  the  old  man's  tender  feet,  and 
he  stepped  gingerly  and  toed  in  to  save 
them.  He  was  large  and  lumbering,  and 
could  not  walk  easily.  The-  church  was 
half  a  mile  away,  and  the  Emersons'  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile.  Before  he  came  to  the  Emer- 
sons he  passed  the  house  where  the  Lord 
sisters  lived.  It  was  a  square  white  house 
with  four  windows  in  front.  Two  belonged 
to  the  sitting-room  and  two  to  the  parlor^ 
At  each  of  the  sitting-room  windows  a  head 
with  a  black  lace  cap  and  spectacles  was 
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visible.  The  heads  were  bent  down  in  a 
peering  attitude  so  as  to  clear  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  sashes,  the  spectacles  themselves 
seemed  to  squint  curiously. 

The  old  man,  passing  close  under  the 
windows,  looked  up  and  bowed  gravely  and 
stiffly. 

"  Always  a  peekin' !  "  he  thought  to  him- 
self with  a  slow  masculine  disapprobation 
of  curious  women.  Hiram  had  never  in 
his  life  looked  out  of  a  window  to  see  who 
was  passing,  so  far  as  he  could  remember. 

Down  the  hill,  and  beyond  the  Lords' 
with  no  house  between,  was  the  Emersons\ 
That  was  a  one-story  house,  large  on  the 
ground  but  very  low.  It  had  been  painted 
white,  but  it  was  now  gray,  the  roof  was 
lurchy  with  loose  shingles.  In  the  wide 
side-yard  were  a  straggling  wood-pile  and 
an  old  farm-wagon.  Hiram  did  not  look 
squarely,  but  he  took  it  all  in.  As  he  passed, 
he  held  up  his  head  quite  high,  and  toed 
out  firmly  in  spite  of  the  frozen  ground.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  looking,  but  he  saw 
quite  plainly  a  figure  come  to  one  of  the 
front  windows,  then  start  back ;  he  saw  the 
front  door  open  a  little  way,  then  close  with* 
a  jerk. 

"  They  saw  me  comin',  an'  went  back," 
he  thought  to  himself. 

When  he  was  well  past  the  house,  the 
door  opened  again,  and  an  old  man  and  a 
young  woman  appeared.  They  came  out 
of  the  yard  and  proceeded  down  the  street, 
behind  Hiram,  who  clumped  along  with 
solemn  deliberation.  The  bell  had  now 
nearly  stopped  tolling,  and  the  Emersons 
felt  in  haste.  They  sat  well  toward  the  front 
of  the  church,  and  were  abashed  when  they 
went  in,  if  it  were  late.  But  they  could  not 
quicken  their  pace  without  overtaking  Hi- 
ram, and  they  did  not  want  to  do  that. 

Foster  Emerson  had  a  weakly  nervous 
gait.  He  walked  with  alacrity,  but  when 
he  swung  himself  forward,  his  knee  ap- 
peared to  weaken  under  him.  It  was  almost 
like  a  slight  lameness.  His  daughter 
Fanny  walked  like  him.  Fanny  was  thin 
and  sharp^featured  and  pretty.  She  had  a 
lovely  color  on  her  cheeks,  that  deepened 
as  she  went  on  in  the  frosty  air.  Her  stiflF 
black  beaver  coat  hung  straight  half-way 
to  her  knees ;  there  were  shiny  lines  around 
the  seams,  where  she  had  tried  to  remodel 
it.  She  held  her  hands  in  a  small  old-fash- 
ioned fitch  mufiF,  and  walked  soberly  on  be- 
side her  father.  Hiram  in  front  of  them 
never  quickened  his  pace  at  all.  The  bell 
had  quite  stopped  ringing  when  they  reached 
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the  church,  and  there  were  no  people  in  the 
vestibule ;  even  the  sexton  had  gone  in. 

Hiram  opened  the  door  and  tiptoed  up 
the  aisle ;  his  boots  squeaked.  The  Emer- 
sons'  did  not  enter  until  he  was  fairly  seated 
in  his  pew.  Then  he  did  not  appear  to 
watch  them,  but  he  saw  them  quite  plainly. 
He  even  noted  a  little  red  feather  on  Fanny 
Emerson's  black  straw  hat,  and  wondered 
how  much  it  cost.  It  was  so  bright,  he 
thought  it  must  be  expensive.  The  Emer- 
sons  were  now  very  straitened  in  their 
circumstances,  and  the  Goodells  watched 
them  narrowly,  and  appraised  jealously 
everything  they  had.  There  was  a  feud 
between  the  two  families,  a  New  England 
feud.  There  was  no  blood  shed;  there 
would  never  be  any  breaking  of  orthodox 
trammels,  but  the  Goodells  and  the  Emer- 
sons  had  hated  each  other  stiffly  and  rig- 
idly, after  the  true  manner  of  their  Puritan 
blood,  for  the  last  ten  years.  There  had 
been  a  piece  of  woodland,  whose  posses- 
sion was  disputed.  The  question  had  been 
carried  to  law,  and  Foster  Emerson  had 
won  the  suit,  while  Hiram  Goodell  had  to 
pay  the  costs,  as  well  as  to  lose  his  claim. 
He  had  considerable  property,  but  he  was 
close  with  it ;  it  was  an  awful  thing  for  him 
to  pay  his  hard-earned  dollars  to  the  law- 
yers in  addition  to  giving  up  his  own  will. 
Hiram  Goodell  was  a  New  Englander  of 
New  Englanders.  He  could  not  carry  on 
a  Southern  vendetta,  but  he  could  walk 
hand-in-hand  with  hatred  with  an  iron  grip. 
To-day  he  seemed  as  bitter  toward  Foster 
Emerson  as  he  had  been  ten  years  ago. 
The  one  thing  that  -could  have  served  to 
ameliorate  his  wrath  had  apparently  not  yet 
done  so ;  that  was  Emerson's  ill-fortune.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  law  suit  had  been 
decided  unrighteously  and  so  brought  a 
curse  with  it.  Poor  Emerson  had  the  dis- 
puted woodland,  and  bad  luck  had  seemed 
to  fly  out  of  it  in  his  face  like  a  bird.  The 
wood  was  standing  ready  to  be  cut,  when  it 
came  into  his  possession ;  the  week  after, 
it  had  burned  to  the  ground.  In  ten  years 
time  it  had  grown  again,  this  winter  he  was 
to  have  cut  it,  but  the  summer  before,  it 
had  been  burned  for  the  second  time.  The 
Emersons  had  dark  suspicions,  but  they 
never  mentioned  them.  Indeed  they  were 
not  well  founded.  Hiram  Goodell  was  not 
capable  of  setting  fire  to  his  enemy's  wood. 
He  would  never  think  of  such  a  thing. 

However,  the  night  when  the  wood  had 
burned,  he  and  his  wife  watched  the  red  glare 
on  the  sky,  and  neither  of  them  was  sorry. 


His  wife  spoke  with  a  certain  stem  triumph 
like  the  Psalmist,  "  I  can't  help  thinkin'," 
said  she,  "that  it's  a  judgment  on  him." 
She  and  Hiram  rather  regarded  all  Emer- 
son's misfortunes  as  judgments,  and  there 
had  been  a  great  many  of  them.  His  son 
whom  he  had  depended  upon  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  old  age  had  died,  his  wife  had 
been  delicate,  his  stock  had  gone  down  with 
the  cattle-evil,  his  crops  had  failed,  and  his 
house  was  heavily  mortgaged.  This  year 
the  strain  to  meet  the  interest-money  had 
been  terrible.  It  had  been  whispered  about 
town  that  Emerson  would  fail  to  do  it,  and 
lose  his  place.  But  it  had  been  done,  al- 
though nobody  knew  with  what  difficulty. 
The  Goodells  had  speculated  a  great  deal 
as  to  whether  Emerson  would  pay  it.  One 
day  Hiram  came  home  with  the  news  that 
he  had. 

"  It's  so,"  said  he.  "  I  got  it  from  y<mng 
Simmons,  an'  his  brother's  in  the  banl." 
He  half-sighed  unconsciously.  He  had  an 
undefined  feeling  that  this  time  the  shaft 
of  the  Lord  had  missed  his  adversary. 

"  I  spose  it  must  be  so  then,"  rejoined 
his  wife. 

She  would  not  have  recognized  her  own 
sentiments  on  the  subject  had  she  seen 
them.  She  was  not  a  hard  woman,  but  like 
her  husband,  she  had  that  grim  clutch  at  a 
resentment,  that  came  from  her  blood. 
Then  too  she  was  fond  of  money,  and  she 
dwelt  constantly  upon  their  loss.  She  liked 
nice  things  in  her  house,  and  nice  clothes, 
and  she  had  stinted  herself  de^antly  ever 
since  the  affair  of  the  woodland.  "  I  could 
have  a  new  black  silk  dress  every  year,  and 
a  new  parlor  carpet,  if  we  hadn't  been 
cheated  out  of  so  much  money,"  she  was 
wont  to  say.  She  expressed  her  mind  upon 
the  subject  quite  freely  to  the  Lord  sisters. 
They  had  a  shrewd  way  of  leading  her  on, 
and  Mrs.  Goodell  for  all  her  decision,  had 
at  times  an  innocent  unconsciousness  that 
she  was  being  led.  The  Lord  sisters,  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  ran  over  nearly  every  day, 
and  sat  down  a  few  minutes  for  a  little  talk. 

Thanksgiving  morning,  some  half  an  hour 
after  Hiram  had  gone  to  church,  Jane  Lord 
came  oven  She  brought  a  white  bowl.  She 
wanted  to  borrow  a  little  sugar;  she  feared 
they  had  not  enough  to  sweeten  the  cran- 
berry-sauce. 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  come  borrowin'  sugar 
Thanksgivin'  mornin',"  said  she,  "  but  we 
didn't  neither  of  us  know  how  to  go  to  the 
store,  an'  we  didn't  think  of  it's  bein'  quite 
so  near  out." 
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"  You  can  have  it  jist  as  well  as  not," 
said  Mrs.  Goodell. 

After  the  bowl  was  filled  with  sugar,  Jane 
Lord  sat  holding  it  for  quite  a  while.  She 
had  something  on  her  mind  that  she  wanted 
to  say,  and  she  led  up  to  it  delicately. 

"  I  see  Mr.  Goodell  goin*  to  meeting"  she 
remarked  after  a  little. 

Yes,  he  went,"  returned  Mrs.  Goodell. 
Well,  there  ain't  many  to  go  in  this 
neighborhood,  Thanksgivin'  momin\  You 
have  to  stay  to  home  to  get  the  dinner,  an' 
Rachel  and  me  do.  We  ain't  neither  of  us 
fit  to  get  it  alone.  Then  there's  the  Emer- 
sons — I  dunno  but  Fanny  an'  her  father  go." 

"  I  dunno  whether  they  go  or  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Goodell  in  a  stately  and  indiflFerent 
manner.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  oven 
with  a  spoon  to  baste  the  turkey. 

Jane  Lord  sat  holding  the  bowl  of  sugar, 
and  pursing  her  lips  softly.  She  was  sal- 
low-faced»and  there  was  a  sad  droop  to  her 
features.  .  Her  voice  was  unexpectedly 
quick  and  strident 

"Speakifi'  of  fiie  Emersons,"  said  she. 
"I  was  down  to  Mis'  Silas  Grant's  the 
other  day,  you  know  she's  Mis'  Emer- 
son's cousin,  an'  she  was  tellin'  me  how 
dreadful  bad  off  they  was.  They've  had 
to  rake  in^  scrape  every  cent  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  to  pay  that  interest- 
Xnoney,  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  an' 

"  Jan#  Lo^  lowered  her  voice,  she 

leased  forw»d  Snfidentially — "  Mis'  Grant 
said — I  don't  s'p^e  she  thought  'twas  goin' 
anjfjjlrther,  but^'m  goin'  to  tell  you — 
that — sAe  didtCt  b^Keve  they  had  enough  to 
tatr''     \   H 

Mrs.  Goodell  was  down  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  oven,  basting  the  turkey ;  the  savory 
odor  steamed  out  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  I  ■  wouldn't  tell  it  if  I  was  Mis' 
Grant,"  said  she,  "  her  own  cotisin,  an'  Silas 
Grant's  rich.  Why  don't  sh^  give  'em  some- 
thin'  to  eat?" 

"  Folks  ain't  always  so  fond  of  givin'," 
rejoined  Jane  Lord  with  asperity.  "An' 
there  ain't  no  us^  in  givin'  to  some  folks. 
Foster  Ifemerson's  bound  to  lose  every  cent, 
an'  always  was.  He  ain't  got  no  judgment." 

Mrs.  Goodell  went  back  to  the  table  with 
the  spoon.  She  had  resumed  her  indiffer- 
ent air. 

"  I  guess  they're  got  enough  to  eat,"  she 
remarked ;  "  you  can't  make  me  believe  they 
ain't." 

"  Mis'  Grant  says  they  ain't,  an'  what's 

more "  Jane  paused  a  moment,  "/  know 

they  ain^tf''  added  she  impressively. 


Mrs.  Goodell  stopped  and  looked  at  her. 
Jane  continued  with  a  sadly  triumphant  air. 
"  I  was  in  there  myself  a  few  days  ago,  an' 
I  see  a  few  things." 

"  What?" 

"  Oh  I  kept  my  eyes  open,  an'  I  see.  It 
was  supper  time,  an'  Mis'  Emerson,  she 
wouldn't  set  about  gettin'  supper  'cause  she 
hadn't  nothih'  to  put  on  *  the  table,  an'  she 
was  ashamed,  an'  I  wanted  to  borrow  a 
spoonful  of  ginger,  an'  I  followed  her  into 
the  buttry.  She  didn't  want  me  to,  she 
kept  sayin'  she'd  bring  out  the  ginger,  but 
I  was  bound  I  would,  an'  I  did.  Mis'  Good- 
ell it's  the  livin'  truth,  that  there  wan't 
enough  in  that  buttry  to  feed  a  baby." 

"  I  guess  she  had  some  things  put  away." 

"  No,  she  didn't.  Mr.  Emerson  he  called 
her  out  a  minute,  jest  before  I  went  home, 
an'  I  jest  slipped  in  there  again,  and  I 
peeked  in  two  or  three  jars,  an'  the  flour 
barrel — there  wan't  nothin'/  " 

"  Well,  it's  awful  thinkin'  of  anybody  not 
havin'  enough  to  eat,"  said  Mrs.  Goodell. 

She  was  frowning  deeply  as  she  went  about 
her  work  again.  Jane  Lord  continued  to 
expatiate  upon  the  sad  case  of  the  Emer- 
sons'. 

"An'  that  ain't  all,"  said  she,  eyeing  Mrs. 
Goodell  sharply.  "They  ain't  got  enough 
to  wear  to  keep  'em  warm  this  cold  weather, 
'cordin'  to  my  belief.  You  ought  to  see 
the  dothes  they  have  out  on  the  line. 
Of  all  the  patched-up  flannels,  an'  so  thin 
you  can  see  the  light  through  'em — an'  the 
clothes  they  wear  outside  ain't  hardly  de- 
cent. Mr.  Emerson's  great  coat  is  all 
threadbare,  an'  it's  a  bright  green  across  the 
shoulders,  an'  Mis'  Emerson's  looks  as  if  it 
came  over  in  the  ark.  An'  Fanny  ain't  no 
better  off.  Mis'  Grant  says  she  had  to 
take  every  cent  of  her  school-money  to  pay 
in  toward  that  interest.  I  don't  believe 
she  nor  her  mother  either  has  had  a  new 
dress  for  three  year." 

Mrs.  Goodell  was  still  frowning.  "  Well, 
I  dunno,  I'm  sure,"  said  she. 

"Well,  I  dunno  neither,  but  it  seems 
pretty  hard  lines  to  think  of  folks  a-sufiFer- 
in'  right  amongst  us  Thanksgivin'.  I  ain't 
no  idea  they've  got  a  turkey  nor  a  puddin'. 
Well,  I  dunno  what  folks  can  do.  If  men 
ain't  got  judgment,  they  ain't,  an'  I  dunno 
whether  it's  the  duty  of  them  that  has  to 
support  tfiem  that  hasn't,  or  not.  I  know 
I  can't  afford*  to.  Well,  I  must  be  goin',  or 
Rachel  '11  think^I'm  makin'  sugar." 

After  Jane^ord  had  gone,  tripping  shiv- 
e'Hngly  down  the  road  with  the  sugar,  John 
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Goodell,  Mrs.  Goodeirs  son,  came.  He 
lived  in  a  town  some  fifty  miles  away,  the 
railroad  connections  were  not  very  good  and 
he  could  not  reach  home  much  before 
Thanksgiving  noon. 

The  young  man  entered  the  kitchen  door, 
and  a  gust  of  fresh  cold  air  came  with  him. 
He  set  his  valise  down  on  the  floor,and  shook 
hands  with  his  mother.  He  did  not  kiss 
her.  The  Goodells  were  not  demonstrative 
among  themselves. 

"Well,  mother,  how  goes  everything?" 
said  he. 

"Pretty  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Goodell, 
looking  at  him  with  a  kind  of  repressed  de- 
light. 

"  Father  gone  to  church?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  son  strongly  resembled  his  mother, 
only  he  was  better  looking.  A  certain 
blonde  harshness  of  feature  that  did  not  set 
well  upon  her,  was  quite  attractive  in  him. 
People  called  John  Goodell  a  very  good- 
looking  young  man.  He  took  oflF  his  over- 
coat and  hat,  and  sat  down  in  the  kitchen 
with  his  mother,  and  watched  her  work,  and 
chatted  with  her.  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  six  months. 

He  inquired  after  the  neighbors  in  a  fur- 
tive fashion,  as  if  he  were  stepping  on  de- 
batable ground. 

"  How  are  all  the  neighbors  getting  along, 
mother?  "  he  asked.  He  picked  up  a  raisin 
and  put  it  into  his  mouth  with  a  careless  air, 
and  chewed  it  absorbedly,  but  his  face  be- 
gan to  flush. 

"  Well,  I  guess  they're  gettin'  along  'bout 
as  usual"  his  mother  replied  guardedly. 

"How  are  the  Lords?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  guess  Jane  was  in  here 
this  momin'." 

"  How  are — the  Emersons?  " 

"  Well,  I  dunno." 

The  young  man  tried  to  speak  in  a  jocu- 
lar way,  but  his  face  was  very  red. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  guess  I'll  find  out.  I 
think  I'll  go  down  and  call  on  Fanny  some 
day  while  I'm  here." 

His  mother  was  stirring  some  butter  into 
a  dish  of  squash.  She  stopped  short,  and 
surveyed  him. 

"  John,  you  ain't  goin'  down  there,  when 
you  know  how  your  father  an'  I  feel  about 
them  Emersons'?" 

"  I  ain't  been  down  there  for  quite  a  while, 
because  I  knew  how  father  and  you  felt, 
mother." 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  keep  on?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 


"  I  don't  see  for  my  part  what  you  can  see 
in  that  Fanny  Emerson,  little  thin  peaked- 
nosed  thing.  There's  lots  of  girls  I  should 
pick  out  before  I  should  her,  if  I  was  a 
young  man." 

John  straightened  back  his  shoulders — 
"  That  hasn't  got  anything  to  do  with  it, 
that  I  can  see,  mother,"  said  he ;  "I  don't 
see  why  she  doesn't  look  as  well  as  the  other 
girls.  But  we  won't  talk  any  more  about  it 
now.  It's  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  I've 
come  home  to  have  a  good  time ;  we  don't 
want  to  get  to  arguing  over  anything  or 
anybody.     Ain't  the  turkey  most  done?  " 

"  You  ain't  goin'  down  there  to  see  her, 
John?" 

"  I  tell  you,  mother,  I  won't  talk  any  more 
about  it.     Here's  father  coming." 

Mrs.  Goodell  dropped  the  subject  then. 
When  it  came  to  an  argument  with  John, 
she  never  wished  for  any  assistance  from  her 
husband.  She-had  always  punished  him  her- 
self when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  she  had  felt 
fierce  at  the  bare  idea  of  any  one  else 
touching  him. 

Hiram  Goodell  had  a  sober  air  when  he 
entered;  even  the  meeting  with  his  son 
could  not  dispel  it.  He  had  walked  home 
from  church  with  a  nei^bor,  and  the  two 
men  had  stood  talking  together  for  quite  a 
little  while  at  Goodell's  gate. 

Presently  when  John  left  the  room  for  a 
minute,  Hiram  turned  to  his  wife.  "  I  come 
up  the  road  with  Abel  Bemis,"  said  he, 
"  an'  he  says  the  Emersons'  are  in  a  pretty 
bad  box  this  time,  an'  no  mistake." 

"Jane  Lord's  been  in  here  talkin'  about 
it,"  returned  Mrs.  Goodell. 
What  did  she  say?  " 
She  thinks  they  ain't  got  enough  to  eat 
an'  keep  'em  warm.  I  dunno,  but  it  does 
seem  as  if  a  man  might  contrive  to  get 
along,  an'  have  enough  to  eat,  if  he  had  any 
judgment  at  all." 

"  He  ain't  got  any — Foster  Emerson  never 
had  a  mite  of  judgment.  Well,  I  dunno. 
When  you  goin'  to  have  dinner?  " 

"  Jest  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  on  the  table. 
I  want  you  to  go  out  to  the  well  an'  draw 
me  a  pail  of  water  before  you  take  your 
boots  off." 

The  Goodells  generally  despatched  their 
meals  quickly.  They  were  thrifty  with  time 
as  with  everything  else,  but  to-day  they 
were  a  good  hour  at  the  table.  There  was 
plenty  to  eat ;  all  the  homely  richness  of  a 
country  Thanksgiving  feast  was  spread  out 
on  the  table.  The  turkey  was  very  large 
and  brown. 
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After  dinner,  Mrs.  Goodell  cleared  away 
the  table,  and  washed  the  dishes,  then  the 
family  sat  down  together  in  the  sitting-room. 
Hiram  had  his  religious  paper,  John  a  city 
one,  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  Mrs. 
Goodell  sat  quite  idle.  She  never  sewed 
on  Thanksgiving-Day.  Her  conscience 
seemed  to  grow  abnormal  excrescences 
in  some  directions,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  From  her  childhod  she  had  held  the 
firm  belief  that  it  was  wicked  to  sew  on 
Thanksgiving-Day.  She  did  not  talk  much ; 
the  two  read,  and  she  sat  thinking.  The 
sitting-room  was  scrupulously  clean ;  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  dust  anywhere.  There 
was  a  fine  gilt  paper  on  the  walls,  and  the 
woodwork  was  very  white  and  glossy.  The 
fire  in  the  air-tight  stove  crackled,  the  air 
was  soft  and  warm. 

About  four  o'clock  John  got  up  and  left 
the  room.  Pretty  soon  he  passed  the  win- 
dow. 

"  I  wonder  where  John's  goin',"  said  his 
mother.  Hiram  sat  near  the  window  and 
he  looked  out. 

"  He's  turned  up  the  road,"  said  he,  "  I 
guess  he's  goin'  up  to  see  the  Bemis  boy." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  he'd  go  off  Thanks- 
givin'  Day." 

The  Bemis  house,  low  and  red-painted 
with  a  smoking  chimney,  was  visible  up  the 
road  across  a  wide  stretch  of  field.  Hiram 
turned  again  to  his  paper ;  his  wife  rocked, 
with  her  feet  close  to  the  stove.  Presently 
Hiram  also  arose,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room. 

"Where  you  goin',  father,"  asked  Mrs. 
Goodell. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  far." 

But  he  didn't  return  speedily.  Mrs. 
Goodell  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  a  fig- 
ure that  looked  like  his  plodding  up  the 
road. 

"  For  the  land  sake  he  ain't  goin'  up  to 
the  Bemises',  Thanksgivin'  Day!  "  said  she, 
"  I  should  think  they  was  all  struck  on  the 
Bemises." 

She  looked  vexed  and  frowning.  She  sat 
down  again.  Presently  the  fire  got  low, 
and  she  went  out  for  more  wood.  On  her 
way,  she  stepped  into  the  buttery  and  looked 
around. 

"There's  that  other  chicken  pie,"  said 
she,  "and  I  could  cut  a  plateful  off  that 
turkey,  an'  nobody'd  know  it,  an'  there^s 
twenty  mince  pies,  an'  ten  apple,  an  eight 
squash — no  there  ain't — why  I  don't  see 
through  it.  I  knew  there  was  twenty  mince, 
an'   I  can't  count  but  nineteen,  an'  there 


ain't  but  nine  apple,  an'  seven  squash.  For 
the  land  sake ! " 

She  counted  over  and  over  again,  but  she 
could  make  no  more  of  them.  She  could 
not  account  for  three  pies. 

"  Well,  there's  enough,  anyhow,"  said  she. 
"  I  could  carry  'em  three  or  four,  an'  a  piece 
of  my  plum-puddin',  an'  not  miss  it,  I  s'pose. 
I  dunno.     I  dunno  how  they'd  take  it." 

Mrs.  Goodell  stood  deliberating.  Then  she 
put  a  stick  of  hard  wood  in  the  sitting-room 
stove,  packed  a  basket  full  of  provisions, 
put  on  her  thick  shawl  and  hood  and  started. 
When  she  got  to  her  own  gate  she  stopped 
and  looked  up  the  road  cautiously ;  she  had 
put  on  her  spectacles,  but  she  could  see 
nothing  of  her  husband  or  son.  Then  she 
braced  the  basket  against  her  hip,  and  went 
down  the  road  to  the  Emersons.  The  Lord 
sisters  were  at  the  window,  she  saw  them 
with  a  quick  side-flash  of  her  eyes,  but  she 
did  not  look  up.  She  went  straight  on  at  a 
good  pace ;  the  basket  was  heavy,  but  she 
was  muscular.  When  she  reached  the 
Emersons  she  set  the  basket  under  a  lilac- 
bush  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  then  she 
kept  on  to  the  side  door.  She  stood  before 
it  and  knocked.  She  heard  a  step  inside, 
then  Mrs.  Emerson  opened  the  door.  She 
was  a  stout  woman  with  a  pretty,  childlike 
face.  She  flushed  when  she  saw  Mrs. 
Goodell,  then  she  became  quite  pale.  Mrs. 
Goodell  herself  was  pale,  and  she  looked 
scared,  but  she  spoke  first. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  she. 

"Good  afternoon,"  returned  the  other 
woman  with  a  kind  of  stiff  timidity;  then 
she  added — "won't  you  come  in?  " 

Mrs.  Goodell  stepped  in.  Mrs.  Emer- 
son led  the  way  to  the  kitchen. 

"  I'll  have  to  take  you  in  this  way,"  she 
said  feebly,"  there  ain't  any  fire  in  the  settin'- 
room.  Fanny's  in  there  now.  Somebody 
came  to  the  front  door,  I  dunno  who;  I'm 
afraid  they'll  catch  cold." 

"  I'd  jest  as  soon  go  into  the  kitchen,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Goodell,  with  anxious  affability. 

The  two  women  sat  down  in  the  large 
kitchen. 

Mrs.  Goodell  noticed  that  there  was  no 
odor  of  Thanksgiving  cooking  in  it,  when 
she  entered.  Mrs.  Emerson  did  not  ask  her 
to  lay  aside  her  hood  and  shawl.  Both 
women  were  afraid  to  speak,  and  they  hardly 
looked  at  each  other.  Still  Mrs.  Goodell 
had  a  distinct  purpose  in  view  and  that  gave 
her   more  self-possession. 

"It's  a  pretty  cold  day,  ain't  it?"  said 
she. 
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"Yes ;  it's  been  pretty  cold,"  Mrs.  Emer- 
son admitted  shyly. 

Mrs.  Goodell  turned  her  eyes  on  the 
other's  face.  Mrs.  Emerson's  hair  was  quite 
curly  over  her  temples;  she  used  to  wear 
her  hair  in  long  curls  to  her  waist  when  she 
was  a  little  girl.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Goodell 
remembered  them  and  how  pretty  she  had 
thought  her.  They  had  been  schoolmates 
when  they  were  girls. 

"Seems  to  me  you  look  kind  of  pale, 
Nancy,"  said  she. 

Mrs.  Emerson  looked  at  her — ^then  she 
put  her  hands  up  to  her  face. 

"Oh  Lois!"  she  sobbed,  "you  dunno 
what  Fve  been  through  lately!  " 

Mrs.  Goodell  sat  immovable  in  her  chair, 
but  her  eyes  suddenly  became,  red. 

"  Dont  take  on  so,  Nancy.  Mebbe  the 
worst  of  it's  over,"  said  she. 

"I  dunno  how  the  worst  of  it's  over. 
Foster  ain't  got  a  thing  to  do  this  winter, 
an'  we  ain't  got  a  cent  of  money.  Fanny's 
had  to  put  in  all  her  poor  little  money 
toward  the  interest.  Oh,  Lois,  it's  been 
dreadful!" 

Mrs.  Goodell  had  out  her  handkerchief. 
"Look  here,  Nancy,  there's  somethin'  I 
want  to  say — I  s'pose  you've  been  feelin' 
hard  'cause  I  ain't  been  in,  an'  I  know  I've 
had  hard  feelins'  myself — an'  I'm  willin'  to 
let  it  all  go  now,  an'  go  back  an'  forth  jist 
as  we  used  to,  if  you  are." 

Mrs.  Emerson  sobbed  so  that  she  could 
hardly  speak.  "  I  guess  I'm  willin' !  "  she 
said.  "  Oh  Lois,  you  dunno  how  it's  wor- 
ried me,  when  we  used  to  be  so  intimate ! 
it's  been  a  dreadful  trial  to  me.  I've 
told  Foster  time  an'  time  again,  that  the 
woodland  weren't  worth  it.  An'  I  wish  Mr. 
Goodell  had  it  this  minute ;  we've  jist  had 
it  to  pay  taxes  on  this  ten  year,  an'  that's 
all  it's  'mounted  to.  I  wish  the  lawyers  had 
decided  the  other  way  'round." 

"  There  ain't  any  use  talkin'  about  that," 
said  Mrs.  Goodell.  "  We'd  better  let  that 
all  go.  There's  somethin'  I'm  goin'  to  ask 
you,  Nancy,  an'  you  mustn't  be  offended. 
How  are  you  off  for  things  ?  " 

Mrs.  Emerson's  tears  seemed  to  suddenly 
stop  flowing,  her  pretty  face  grew  very  red. 
"  Lois,"  said  she  with  a  certain  dignity, 
"  we're  dreadful  poor.  It's  much  as  ever 
we've  got  enough  to  eat  an'  wear." 

"  You  wait  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Goodell. 
She  hurried  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  pres- 
ently returned  with  the  basket.  She  set  it 
down  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  turned 
toward  Mrs.  Emerson. 


"  It  kinder  makes  me  think  of  the  times 
when  we  was  little  girls  an'  used  to  have 
some  of  each  other's  dinner,  to  school,*' 
said  she. 

Mrs.  Emerson  looked  at  her  and  the  bas> 
ket.  The  tears  were  streaming  over  her 
cheeks  again.  Suddenly  she  took  a  step 
forward,  and  the  two  women  had  their  arms 
around  each  other,  and  were  crying  on  each 
other's  shoulders  After  a  little  they  drew 
apart  with  a  shame-faced  air.  Mrs.  Good- 
ell turned  toward  the  basket,  and  began 
taking  out  the  articles  it  contained.  She 
had  them  all  spread  out  on  the  table,  when 
the  door  opened  and  Foster  Emerson  and 
Hiram  Goodell  came  in.  They  had  been 
out  in  the  bam  talking.  Hiram  had  a  par- 
cel under  his  arm.  When  he  and  his  wife 
saw  each  other,  both  looked  frightened,  but 
they  said  nothing.  She  greeted  Foster,  and 
he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Emerson,  as  if  it  were  an 
every-day  call.  Then  he  cast  a  compre- 
hensive glance  at  the  table.  He  recognized 
their  basket.  He  begun  undoing  the  bun- 
dle he  carried. 

"  I  thought  I'd  bring  you  over  a  little 
Thanksgivin',"  he  said  in  an  abashed  but 
sturdy  manner.  He  looked  defiantly  at  his 
wife,  and  slowly  unrolled  the  newspaper 
that  he  had  wrapped  around  the  bundle. 
Then  he  held  it  up.  There  were  three 
pies,  one  set  in  another.  Mrs.  Goodell 
made  a  spring  forward. 

"  For  the  land  sake,  father !  "  she  cried, 
"if  you  ain't  set  the  apple  an'  the  mince 
pies  right  into  the  squash !  " 

Hiram  stood  still  and  eyed  the  pies  dubi- 
ously. "  I  declare  I  never  thought  about 
that,"  said  he. 

"  It's  jist  as  much  as  a  man  knows,"  said 
his  wife. 

She  helped  Mrs.  Emerson  set  the  pies  to 
rights.  The  two  men  stood  by  and  watched. 
Foster  Emerson's  nervous  face,  grey-bearded 
and  delicate-colored  as  a  girl's,  was  radi- 
ant. His  deep-set  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
delighted  excitement;  now  and  then  the 
muscles  around  them  twitched.  All  at  once 
he  heard  a  murmur  of  voices  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  opened  the  door.  Then  he  made 
an  exclamation.  The  others  all  looked. 
There  stood  Fanny  Emerson  and  John 
Goodell  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  John 
had  gone  to  the  Emersons'  in  the  same  way 
that  his  father  did.  They  had  both  gone  up 
the  road  past  the  Bemis'  house,  then  turned 
into  a  lane,  and  struck  off  across  lots  behind 
their  own,  emerging  from  another  lane  just 
above  the  Lord  house,  into  the  high-road. 
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Fanny  and  John  were  both  blushing. 
When  John  saw  his  father  and  mother,  he 
looked  abashed  for  a  minute,  then  he  stepped 
forward  boldly. 

"  Hullo  1  you  here?"  said  he.  "I've  been 
making  a  little  call  on  Fanny." 

He  surveyed  the  table,  and  the  array  of 
food  swiftly,  then  he  placed  some  chairs 
near  the  stove  for  himself  and  Fanny,  and 
they  sat  down.  Presently  the  others  did 
also ;  it  seemed  like  an  ordinary  neighborly 
visit.  By-and-by  it  was  growing  dusky, 
and  Mrs.  Emerson  brought  out  the  teapot. 
Mrs.  Goodell  helped  her  spread  the  table 
and  the  two  families  had  supper  tt^ether. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  when  the  Good- 
ells  went  home.  John  walked  on  ahead 
whistling,  and  his  father  and  mother  fol- 
lowed more  slowly.  Now  they  were  alone 
together,  both  felt  somewhat  stiff  and  em- 
barrassed. It  was  not  until  they  were  past 
the  Lord  house  that  Hiram  spoke. 

"  I  ain't  told  you  what  I  told  him  I'd  do, 
have  I?"  he  queried. 

"  No,  you  ain't." 

"  Well,  I  told  him  I'd  give  him  a  job  cut- 
tin'  wood  for  me  all  winter,  if  he  wanted  it, 
an' — I've  'bout  made  up  my  mind  I'll  buy 
that  woodland  of  him.  He  can  part  pay 
up  his  mortgage  if  I  do.  The  wood  won't 
be  ready  to  cut  on  it  for  another  ten  year, 


aji'  there's  the  taxes,  but  I  dunno  but  I'd 
better." 

Hiram's  old  face  in  the  moonlight  had 
at  bnce  a  rueful  and  a  heroic  expression. 

"  Well,  mebbe  you'd  better,"  said  his  wife, 
with  a  sigh- 
It  was  quite  late  when  they  reached  home, 
but  late  as  it  was,  Jane  Lord  came  over 
again.  She  had  a  cup  and  she  wanted  to 
borrow  some  yeast.  She  did  not  sit  down, 
but  she  stood  hesitating  at  the  door,  after 
the  cup  was  tilled. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  she,  "  if  I  see 
you  all  goin'  down  the  road  to  the  Emer- 
sons',  this  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Goodell  drew  herself  up.  She  looked 
quite  frigid  and  stately.  "Yes;"  she  re- 
plied, "what  of  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothin'."  Jane  Lord  looked  injured 
and  crestfallen.  "  I  jist  wondered  if  I  did 
see  you." 

John  put  on  his  coat  again,  and  walked 
home  with  Jane  and  carried  the  yeast.  She 
did  not  allude  to  the  Emersons  again. 
When  he  returned,  he  paused  at  his  own 
gate,  and  stood  for  a  minute  looking  down 
the  road.  It  was  like  a  broad  track  of  silver 
in  the  moonlight.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
all  the  Thank^ivings  of  his  life  would  lie 
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There  is  no  stronger  sign  of  good  breed- 
ing than  presence  of  mind  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

One  cannot  help  having  an  irritable  brain, 
which  rides  an  idea  to  the  moon  and  home 
again,  without  stirrups,  while  some  folks  are 
getting  the  harness  of  words  on  to  its  back. 


It  is 


r  to  die  repenting  than  to  live 


If  one  builds  castles,  one  must  expect  a 
few  loose  stones  about  one's  ears  now  and 
then. 


The  responsibilities  of  common  gifts  and 
very  limited  power  are  more  than  enough 
for  most  men  to  deal  with. 

I  don't  know  a  greater  piece  of  impudence 
than  to  think  that  because  a  thing  only  coit 
fourpence,  you  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  keeping  it  clean  and  dry,  and  sending 
it  back. 

It  is  one  of  c 
survive  those  w 
opportunity  has  passed  for  being  kind  t( 
them,  though  we  love  them  more  than  ever 
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"jOMPARATIVELY  few 
home-makers  can  order 
at  one  time  all  decora- 
tions and  furnishings, 
and  collections  made  at 
different  periods  are 
apt  to  be  incongruous. 
For  homes  are  neither 
bought  nor  built.  They  grow.  In  such  a 
course  of  development,  it  is  true,  they  do 
express  the  moral,  no  less  than  the  mental 
and  aesthetic  condition  of  the  house-mis- 
tress. She  is  also  influenced  by  environ- 
ment and  in  the  beginning  of  her  career  may 
have  been  governed  more  by  fashion  than 
by  the  principles  of  art.  And  fashion  is 
but  a  fickle  monster,  adopting  to-day  what 
it  ridiculed  yesterday,  and  will  reject  to- 
morrow. 

But,  as  Ruskin  says,  "  to  teach  taste  is 
inevitably  to  form  character,"  and  so  the 
observer  estimates  the  status  of  the  house- 
keeper by  her  style  of  furnishing  the  home 
even  before  she  comes  upon  the  scene.  As 
that  is  generally  obtained  in  the  drawing- 
room,  let  this  be  the  first  subject  for  con- 
sideration. 

We  will  suppose  the  room  to  be  oblong 
in  shape ;  whether  it  be  unbroken  or  di- 
vided by  folding-doors,  the  treatment  is  the 
same.  In  the  latter  case  the  rooms  appar- 
ently decrease  in  size  if  furnished  in  differ- 
ent styles. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  make  the 
apartment  refined,  agreeable  and  harmoni- 
ous as  a  work  of  art ;  the  second,  to  furnish 
a  setting  for  groups  of  people  on  social  oc- 
casions. Happily,  for  these  purposes  the  old 
dark  sombre  style  of  furnishing  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Tints  cheerful,  but  never  brilliant, 
those  which  light  up  well  and  set  off  dress, 
are  now  in  vogue.  And  certain  combina- 
tions which  until  lately  were  thought  to  be 
audacious  are  acknowledged  to  suit  both 
these  requirements.  Not  only  new  tints  but 
new  arrangements  are  successfully  intro- 
duced. 

One  of  these,  infrequently  used  but  de- 
lightful to  the  eye,  consists  of  a  dull  golden 
yellow  and  an  old  pink,  almost  the  real 
shrimp  pink.  A  little  off  the  right  shade 
of  either,  and  there  is  inharmony;  with  the 
two  just  right  the  home-maker  will  have  an 
effect  which  grows  upon  her  day  by  day, 
and  which  is  yet  unhackneyed. 


First,  have  all  the  wood-work  painted  an 
ivory-white.  The  walls  may  then  be  painted 
or  hung  with  flock  or  ingrain  paper  of  a  dull 
gold  color,  the  natural  tint  of  the  uncolored 
gold,  from  the  base-board  to  within  twenty 
inches  of  the  ceihng.  A  painted  wall  is 
better  economy  than  paper,  especially  if  it 
be  rough-coat  and  not  with  that  inartistic 
glitter  of  light  which  defaces  the  wall  with 
a  hard  finish.  It  may  be  an  expensive 
flock  paper  with  a  small  cream-colored  fig- 
ure, if  purse  agrees  with  taste,  or  it  may  be 
a  cheaper  ingrain,  but  giit  paper,  never! 
Nothing  will  sooner  banish  elegance  and  art 
from  the  drawing-room  than  the  sprawling 
convolutions  of  showy  gilded  paper.  The 
tint  rather  than  the  quality  is  of  import. 

The  frieze,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
deep,  ought  to  be  pale  yellow  three  shades 
tighter  than  the  wall  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  giit  moulding,  and  the  ceiling 
cream-color  three  shades  lighter  still.  If  a 
figured  frieze  be  preferred,  let  it  be  simply 
a  delicate  conventionalized  vine,  bearing 
pale  wild-rose  buds  and  blossoms  on  the 
cream  ground. 

The  only  ceiling  decorations,  are  three 
bands,  the  nearest  six  inches  from  the  cor- 
nice, having  the  same  depth  of  yellow  as 
the  walls  and  edged  with  a  line  of  deep, 
purplish  gray.  When  finished,  they  are  two 
inches  apart  and  two  inches  wide.  These 
bands  are  not  insisted  upon ;  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fancy  So  it  is  in  regard  to  a  cone 
which  is  not  now  seen  in  many  handsome 
houses.  In  case  there  is  one  it  may  be 
colored  pale-pink,  and  edged  with  lines  of 
purplish-gray.  The  molded  monstrosity  of 
a  centrepiece  is  no  longer  seen.  Where 
candelabra  are  not  used  exclusively  in  place 
of  the  old  chandeliers,  the  latter  depend 
from  a  plain  raised  circle  some  two  feet  in 
diameter,  colored  like  the  cone,  or  in  dull 
copper  bronze. 

The  plain  mantel  of  wood,  also  painted 
ivory-white  with  just  a  glint  of  gold  in  the 
mouldings,  (not  too  much,)  is  surmounted  by 
an  oblong  bevelled  mirror  with  two  shelve 
on  either  side  to  hold  a  very  few  ornaments 
selected  for  fine  forms  and  harmonizing  or 
contrasting  colors.  Nothing,  however  beau- 
tiful, is  allowed  if  discordant  or  common. 
Good  bronzes,  if  not  too  lai^e,  tall  slender 
vases  of  faience,  pilgrim  jars  and  small 
plaques  are  admissible,  but  a  certain  har- 
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rnony  of  ajrangetnent,  just  falling  short  of 
repetition,  needs  to  be  studied.  A  careful 
avoidance  of  pairs  of  articles  should  be  usu- 
ally observed  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far. 

The  fire-place  tiles,  tinted  from  cream 
through  yellow  to  deep  brown,  cany  out 
the  color-scale  which  is  keyed  in  the  tint  of 
gold.  If  the  sides  are  filled  with  painted 
nles,  it  may  be  with  a  conventionalized  stem 
of  wild  roses  growing  from  a  vase  of  rich 
brown  on  a  ground  of  cream  in  the  style  of 
Plate  I. 

Old  pink,  the  pink  of  the  wild  rose,  one 
pale  variety  of  which  holds  within  its  soft 
petals  and  thick,  clustering  stamens  almost 
the  coloring  here  reproduced,  is  the  only 
other  tint  permitted  in  the  main  features  of 
the  room.  Nature  never  mistakes  hues 
which  ought  to  go  tc^ether.  A  variety  of 
form  is  desirable,  hence  the  conventional- 
ized rose  will  not  be  used  too  frequently, 
only  just  enough  to  suggest,  with  its  fine 
petal  arrangement,  those  beautiful  whorls, 
no  two  of  which  are  just  alike. 

And  now  for  the  carpet  or  large  central 
rug,  which  is  more  desirable  where  the  floor- 
ing is  good.  That  should  be  a  deep,  soft, 
purplish  gray,  a  deeper  shade  than  that  of 
the  ceiling-band,  well-covered  with  ara- 
besques in  dull-blue,  old  gold  and  maroon, 
with  a  bordering  of  bolder  figures  and 
deeper  shades.  Here  again,  it  is  rather  the 
tint  than  the  quality  which  should  be  looked 
after.  Better  far  a  harmonious  ingrain  than 
a  discord  u)t  Axminster.  One  large  central 
and  several  smaller  Oriental,  or  even  Amer- 
ican rugs  in  which  amber,  warm  gray  and 
blue  predominate,  give  an  air  of  elegance 
which  nothing  else  can  supply. 

The  first  choice  in  carpeting  is  Axmin- 
ster, then  Wilton,  body  Brussels  or  even 
ingrain,  never  tapestry.  The  figures  of  nat- 
ural flowers  should  be  avoided;  there  are 
other  places  for  roses  than  underfoot. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  portieres  of  wool 
or  silk  whose  dull  tints  of  purplish  gray  cast 
deep  shadows  in  their  foldings.  The  artist 
has  traced  its  ornamentation  in  Figure  2,  in 
the  conventionalized  wild-rose  climbing  a 
trellis  of  unequal  height.  If  preferred,  it  is 
easily  embroidered  in  satin  stitch  and  Ken- 
sington work,  or  the  major  portion  of  it  can 
be  appliqu^d.  In  this  case,  the  trellis  should 
be  deep  wood-colored  watered  silk  or  vel- 
vet ribbon,  or  the  same  cut  out  of  the  ma- 
terial, one  and  one  half  inches  in  width  and 
couched  on  the  edges  with  darker  filoselle, 
caught  with  gold.  The  trellis  sticks  are 
respectively  thirty,  twenty-four,  eighteen  and 


fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  their  surfaces 
need  to  be  occasionally  caught  with  stitches 
of  varying  length,  to  represent  seams  and 
inequalities. 

The  blossoms  may  be  either  solid  em- 
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broidery  or  that  modem  work  in  which  the  with  large  flaunting  flowers,  it  is  better  to 

looped  and  gathered  petals  of  silk  and  vel-  have  the  hangings  one  solid  mass  of,  color, 

vet  are   so   effective.     The   hanging   itself  In  window-draperies  there  is  a  large  van. 

may  be  felt,  momie  cloth,  raw  silk  or  that  ety  of  material,  but  our  home-m^Cker  rather 

new  soft  silk  which  shows  pink  in  one  tight  desires  the  right  tint  than  any  5xed  quality. 


and  yellow  in  another.     Though  expensive.  She  will  discard  forever  cold  white  lace  cur- 

when  lined  it  will  last  a  Hfe-tirae.     A  dado  tains,  or  if  she  has  a  quantity  on  hand,  dip 

of  old  pink  plush  ten  inches  wide,  with  a  them  in  coffee-tinted  starch  instead  of  leav- 

heavy  cord  at  the  bottom,  will  be  a  good  ing  them  in  the  ghastly  blue-white  usually 

finish    where    embroidery    is    not    desired,  seen.     It  is  better  to  use  one  pair  of  modem 

Rather  than  use  Turcomiin  goods  woven  draperies  over  the  buff  holland  shades.  Her 
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first  choice  will  be  the  real  Madras  or  India 
silk,  the  former  of  which  can  be  obtained  as 
low  as  $3.75  per  window.  It  laundries  well 
and  the  desired  dull  yellow  with  soft  pink 
figures  is  obtainable.  Then  there,  are  A!ge- 
rine  stripes  from  sixty  cents  per  yard  up- 
ward, having  the  same  groundwork  and 
showing  blue,  red  and  brown,  or  soft  pure 
silk  to  be  made  up  either  with  a  plain  hem 
or  with  lace  and  inserting.  There  are  also 
raw  silk  tapestries  fifty  inches  wide,  which 
can  be  had  as  low  as  ninety  cents  the  yard. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  draperies 
hang  from  poles  and  rings  of  wood  or  brass, 
the  former  preferred,  and  of  the  color  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  room.  They  should  just 
clear  the  floor,  and  be  sufficiently  full  not 
to  look  scrimped  when  drawn.  Al!  looping 
is  avoided.  It  not  only  destroys  the  char- 
acter of  hangings,  but  fixes  them  in  hard 
folds  and  catches  dust.  Whenever  the 
drawing-room  is  high  enough  to  warrant, 
the  narrow  Japanese  open-work  screens 
which  come  in  sections  for  that  purpose, 
make  a  handsome  finish  under  the  tops  of 
windows  or  over  folding-doors.  The  poles 
are  hung  even  with  the  lower  edge. 

Stiff  sets  of  furniture  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use, but  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  long, 
ample  sofa  showing  little  wood,  and  two 
chairs  with  the  same  coverings  of  dull  yellow 
with  small  figures  of  old  pink,  purplish  gray 
and  dull  blue  or  olive.  In  addition  a  re- 
ception-chair or  two,  gilded  or  in  ivory-white, 
picked  out  in  gold,  an  easy  chair  of  dull 
olive  brocade  or  plush,  and  two  bamboo 
chairs,  natural  color  with  cushions  of  pink 
plush  with  yellow  bows,  and  another  gothic 
backed  or  comer  chair,  are  enough  for  a 
room  of  ordinary  size.  On  no  account 
ought  a  rocking-chair  to  be  introduced,  nor 
should  tufted  furniture,  those  receptacles 
of  dust  and  moths,  find  any  favor. 

At  least  one  piano  lamp  Is  desirable. 
Rising  from  a  slender  stem  with  a  broad 
base  it  is  easily  moved  from  its  place  be- 
side the  music  rack,  lo  illuminate  a  dark 
comer.  A  light  wire  frame  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  inches  wide  may  be  made  to  fit 
the  glass  shade  and  then  covered  with  pink 
or  yellow  India  silk  and  edged  with  ecru 
lace. 

Unless  the  drawing-room  is  very  large, 
the  library-shaped  table  is  relegated  to  the 
side  of  the  room.  Smaller  tables  of  grace- 
ful patterns  may  be  selected  at  pleasure, 
also  a  cabinet  of  white  wood,  to  contain  arti- 
cles of  bric-a-brac  notable  for  their  quaint- 
ness  or  beauty  rather  than  their  number. 


Good  judgment  ought  to  forbid  such  a 
clutter  of  tables,  chairs  ot  high  and  low  de- 
gree, pedestals  and  easels  as  often  abound. 
To  enter  the  subdued  light  which  usually 
prevails  and  stumble  over  divans,  spinning 
wheels,  slender  chairs,  china  poodles  and 
Japanese  vases  strewn  about  as  if  stranded 
from  a  domestic  deluge,  is  to  encounter 
social  perils  which  good  taste  forbids. 

Where  the  drawing-room  is  large  enough, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  piano  with  the 
front  to  the  wall  or  across  a  comer.  Then 
cover  the  top  with  a  broad  scarf  of  yellow 
silk  with  plush  ends  embroidered  with  ara- 
besques of  golden  brown,  or  cover  the  back 
with  a  tolerably  full  valance  of  yellow  silk 
by  running  a  brass  rod  through  the  upper 
hem.  This  rod  is  attached  to  each  end  of 
the  back  by  screws.  The  valance  should 
reach  just  below  the  body  of  the  piano.     A 
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running  pattern  of  some  kind,  such  as  a 
Greek  fret-work  wrought  above  the  lower 
hem,  in  outline  stitch,  should  be  done  in  silk 
shading  from  cream  color  through  yellow 
to  a  deep  brown. 

A  square  piano  may  be  covered  with  a 
more  elaborate  scarf  trimmed  with  amber 
or  pink,  the  harmonizing  embroidery  of 
which  should  be  in  arabesques  rather  than 
flowers,  or  in  similitudes  of  musical-instru- 
ments crossing  each  other  with  a  bar  and 
notes  of  music  on  the  end.  To  break  the 
long,  stiff  line  of  the  piano  back,  set  against 
it  a  small  table  draped  with  two  widths  of 
India  silk,  one  cream  color  and  one  gold, 
turban  fashion,  that  is,  loosely  rolled  but 
with  flowing  ends  of  different  lengths. 

In  the  centre  will  be  the  proper  place  for 
that  ivory-bodied  jar  over  which  roses  twine, 
while  within  it  is  heaped  full  of  that  home- 
made pot-pourri  which  embalms  their  very 
essence.  A  self-colored  mantel  scarf  of 
either  of  the  colors  of  the  room  is  carelessly 
looped  at  one  end  only,  the  other  extremity 
showing  a  bit  of  not  too  bright  embroid- 
ery.    If  there  be  much  variety  in  the  room, 
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a  single  width  of  yellow-satin  sheeting  with- 
out ornament,  but  lined  and  corded,  or  a 
width  of  plush,  will  be  better  still. 

In  this  drawing-room  a  solitary  object 
glaring  or  incongruous  would  mar  the  soft 
and  pleasing  effect  it  produces.  Even  the 
pictures  ought  to  be  hung  with  reference  to 
tone.  Grays,  greens  and  blues,  neither  bril- 
liant nor  crude,  soft  water-colors  or  tender 
oils,  should  alone  be  admitted  into  a  room 
which  preserves  a  certain  dignity,  just  as  an 


elegant  costume  allows  neither  frippery  nor 

Should  the  drawing-room  have  many 
windows  and  a  southern  exposure,  a  soberer 
range  of  color  may  be  desired-  In  that 
case  a  dull  grayish  blue  in  place  of  the  yel- 
low will  accord  with  the  old  pink,  or,  more 
commonplace  still,  a  dull  olive,  a  sage-green, 
or  a  cream.  The  other  decorations  are  to 
take  their  key  from  these  two  leading  colors. 
HisttT  M.  PoeU. 


lER'S  skies  are  dour  and  low ; 
iber's  winds  are  hoarse  and  bleak ; 
af-armadas,  wrecked  and  slow, 
ut  a  port,  drift  down  the  creek, 
eadow-stubble.  bleached  to  gray, 
ank  beyond  the  blackened  sedge : 
ingle  hair  from  a  shivering  spray, 
row's  nest  swings  in  the  hedge. 


t^k 


trayed  sunbeams  and  tangled  stars 
hed  and  held  among  the  wands, 
g.  beside  the  pasture-bars, 
ket  of  witch-hazel  stands. 
In  days  of  eld,  the  forked  rod 
On  wizard's  palm  poised  lightly,  showed 
The  course  by  which,  beneath  the  sod. 
The  veins  of  hidden  fountains  flowed. 


O  wayside  teacher!  wise  and  brave! 

Speak  to  us  now  from  Summer's  tomb ! 

In  steadfast  upward  trend  and  wave 

Of  branches  pulsing  into  bloom, — 

In  feathery  glints  of  living  light. 

In  all  thy  dainty  petals  curled.— 

Be  thou  our  pledge  through  gloom  and  blight. 

That  God  is  thinking  of  His  world ! 
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[Author's  Co  pyright.] 


^N  the  last  paper  the  signs 
and  tokens  of  good  beef 
were  pointed  out,  and 
such  guidance  in  its  se- 
lection as  can  be  given 
on  paper  was  given. 

In  family  living,  beef 
certainly  plays  the  most 
important  part,  and  we  shall  return  to  it 
when  the  preparation  of  the  different  parts 
of  meat  comes  under  discussion.  Mutton, 
when  well  selected,  is  second  only  to  beef, 
although  there  are  many  families  in  which 
mutton,  except  in  the  form  of  chops — the 
most  extravagant  way  of  eating  it — is  not 
used.  This  was  more  true  ten  years  ago  per- 
haps than  now ;  nevertheless  there  are  far  too 
many  house  keepers  who  cannot  buy  mutton 
because  the  family  do  not  like  it.  Often  the 
young  members  of  this  same  family  have 
never  eaten  it  (except  of  course  in  chops), 
but  they  have  heard  their  parents  say  mutton 
is  oily  or  woolly,  etc.  —and  decide,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  against  it. 

One  man  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence who  ate  no  mutton  said,  on  my  ex- 
pressing surprise, 

"  If  you  had  lived  in  the  west  as  long  as 
I  have,  you  would  not  eat  mutton  either." 
Perhaps  he  never  thought  that  mutton 
fed  for  market  and  mutton  grown  for  wool 
might  be  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. If  people  judged  beef  from  the  sam- 
ples-we  meet  with  in  the  cattle  stables, 
stringy,  hard,  tasteless,  or  else  of  a  tender- 
ness that  makes  one  shudder,  they  would 
be  perhaps  as  deeply  prejudiced  against 
beef. 

Poor  mutton  is  certainly  the  worst  kind 
of  meat.  But  in  good  markets  there  is 
abundance  of  fine  mutton.  The  good  qual- 
ity shows  itself  by  the  whiteness  and  firm- 
ness of  the  fat  and  the  red  lean.  In  cold 
weather,  good  mutton-fat  has  an  almost 
floury  appearance  where  cut.  Although 
exceedingly  fat  mutton  is  often  admired, 
it  is  very  extravagant  eating,  as  quite  half 
of  it  is  waste,  nor  is  the  little  lean  any 
better  than  that  from  well-fed  moderately 
fat  sheep.  A  half-inch  of  firm  white  fat 
with  a  pinkish  skin  on  the  loins,  with  fine 
grained  dark-red  meat,  indicates  well-fed 
mutton.    There  should  be  no  yellowish  skin 


about  the  stomach,  or  under  the  joints. 
The  bones  should  be  small.  In  choosing  a 
leg  of  mutton,  see  that  it  is  thick  and  short, 
with  fine  dry  shank.  Long  thin  legs  are  infe- 
rior, both  in  the  quality  of  the  meat,  also  in 
the  quantity,  as  they  have  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  bone. 

Lamb  is  as  popular  as  mutton  is  the  re- 
verse, and  firm  young  lamb  is  very  dainty 
eating.  The  flesh  should  be  pink,  the  fat 
white,  the  bones  very  small  indeed,  and  the 
meat  heavy  on  the  bones  in  proportion  to 
the  size.  Unscrupulous  bu.chers  often  dress 
up  poor  thin  lamb  which  is  not  young,  al- 
though light  in  weight,  with  fat  from  other 
animals.  If  the  parts  uncovered  with  fat 
do  not  correspond  in  good  looks  with  that 
intended  for  show,  avoid  the  lamb  and,  I 
think  we  may  say,  the  butcher. 

Veal  is  the  meat  we  get  least  good  in  this 
country.  It  is  seldom  tender  or  white  as  it 
should  be,  but  if  one  buys  veal  the  lean 
should  be  very  pale  pink,  the  fat  very  white 
and  plenty  of  it.  Such  veal  as  this,  howeverj 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is 
generally  a  deep  pink  with  very  little  fat. 

Pork  should  have  white  flesh,  firm  white 
fat,  a  dry  skin  and  small  bones. 

Fish  when  fresh  looks  bright,  has  only  a 
pleasant  odor  and  is  quite  red  at  the  gills. 
But  nothing  except  the  habit  of  seeing  quite 
fresh  fish  would  make  one  a  judge  of  it, 
provided  of  course  it  be  not  stale  enough  to 
offend  the  nostrils. 

Having  learned  by  a  few  months'  strict 
attention  to  the  appearances  of  food  how 
to  select  it,  you  will  be  able  to  buy  to  great 
advantage.  The  next  thing  will  be  how  to 
make  the  best  of  it  when  bought. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  families  to 
whom  these  papers  will  be  of  most  interest 
are  those  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  very 
small  income.  To  such,  therefore,  the  re- 
marks and  instructions  have  been  specially 
adapted.  Those  more  fortunately  situated 
may  pass  by  what  may  seem  too  economical 
for  them. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  arises  with 
gently-bred  women  of  small  means  is  as  to 
whether  they  can  or  ought  to  keep  a  serv- 
ant. Very  often  the  only  side  of  the  ques- 
tion considered  is  the  outgoing  for  wages 
and  the  cost  of  food. 


no 
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The  money  that  goes  out  for  extra  serv- 
ice when  a  servant  is  not  kept  is  seldom 
counted. 

With  the  facilities  for  living  that  there  are 
in  large  cities,  a  young  married  woman  in 
good  health  may  find  it  more  pleasant  to 
do  her  own  work.  She  will  then  be  free  to 
go  to  a  restaurant-dinner  or  make  little  trips 
with  her  husband,  without  a  thought  as  to 
Delia  at  home,  who  must  also  dine ;  she  will 
be  free  also  to  make  the  experiments  the 
young  wife  often  dearly  loves,  and  to  fail  in 
them  uncriticised.  As  to  the  economy  of 
so  living,  each  must  decide  for  herself. 
There  are  however  a  few  expenses  that  can 
hardly  be  avoided  when  there  is  only  the 
one  pair  of  hands,  which  go  to  balance 
wages.  For  instJ^nce,  laundry-work  and 
the  necessity  for  employing  a  woman  once 
a  week  perhaps  for  heavier  work,  must  be 
reckoned  in  calculating  the  expenses.  What 
a  young  woman  eats  would  be  either  quite 
an  item,  or  it  would  scarcely  count.  That 
would  depend  on  the  habits  of  the  house- 
hold. 

For  instance,  if  two  people  live  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  on  chops  and  steaks,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  buy  almost  exactly  what  you 
want;  a  steak  that  is  just  enough  for  two, 
chops,  the  same,  and  a  fish  or  chicken  the 
same.  To  provide  for  one  more  under 
these  circumstances  means  of  course  to  in- 
crease certain  expenses  by  one-half.  But 
where  chops  and  steaks  are  only  an  occa- 
sional variety  in  the  food,  and  cheaper  parts 
of  meat  are  bought,  in  fact  where  perhaps 
less  money  is  spent,but  where  there  is  a  more 
abundant  style  of  catering,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  so  measure  food  as  that  there 
shall  be  none  left  over  to  get  tired  of. 
This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  recon- 
sidered when  the  different  modes  of  prepar- 
ing food  are  more  fully  gone  into. 

I  am  writing  these  papers  under  the  suj>- 
position  that  my  young  housekeeper  may 
not  have  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  to  expend 
for  food.  How  this  shall  be  spent  will  be 
her  first  problem,  and  on  whether  what  she 
buys  is  turned  into  generous  appetizing 
food,  or  is  merely  made  eatable,  hangs  the 
question  whether  her  table  will  be  comfort- 
able and  wholesome,  though  plain,  or  coarse 
and  comfortless,  suited  only  to  robust  ap- 
petites. 

Of  course  every  woman  must  consult  the 
tastes  and  appetites  of  those  she  provides 
for,  and  is  often  handicapped  by  that  fact. 
What  she  knows  would  be  wisest  and  best, 
she  cannot  do. 


Many  individual  cases  will  have  their 
own  controlling  circumstances  which  will 
make  directions  written  in  ignorance  of 
them  seem  futile,  but  the  majority  may  be 
able  to  choose  the  best  way  of  making  both 
ends  meet  comfortably. 

A  woman  who  must  not  exceed  a  dollar 
a  day  for  food,  and  has  four  to  provide  for 
(we  will  suppose),  must  decide  from  the  first 
that  there  are  certain  things  her  family  must 
forego,  or  only  have  them  when  the  chances 
of  the  market  allow.  They  must  wait  for 
the  season  to  advance,  and  until  spring 
vegetables  are  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all  before  they  can  be  indulged  in.  It  is  the 
same  with  fruit,  and  there  are  seasons  when 
the  latter  is  so  expensive  that  it  cannot  be 
provided  at  all  except  as  an  occasional  treat. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  that  we  and  our 
dear  ones  may  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  if  we  are  to  live  within  a  certain 
income  with  uniform  comfort,  and  above  all 
without  debt,  there  must  be  a  resolution  well 
carried  out  that  when  anything  is  beyond 
the  price  we  can  afford,  it  must  be  given  up, 
however  wholesome. 

I  am  impelled  to  these  remarks  by  a  not 
infrequent  experience  which  has  shown  me 
the  difficulty  some  families  have  in  bring- 
ing their  tastes  and  desires  down  to  their 
limited  means,  and  thus  causing  a  cruel 
struggle  to  the  poor  housewife,  and,  if  she  is 
weak,  saddling  her  with  debt,  or  else,  induc- 
ing her  to  provide  the  small  luxuries  for  a 
day  or  two  and  causing  a  semi-fast  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Where  it  is  a  thoughtless 
husband  who  causes  the  trouble,  poor  ma- 
terfamilias  has  to  do  her  best  without  rem- 
edy, but  too  often  it  is  over-indulged  chil- 
dren who  clamor  for  what  others  have,  and 
have  been  gratified  at  every  sacrifice  of  the 
general  comfort. 

"What  can  I  do  to  economise?  "  said  a 
worried  woman  to  me  once.  "  My  children 
are  not  hearty  eaters  and  they  crave  better 
food  than  we  can  afford." 

"  But  you  buy  the  best  quality  of  every- 
thing." 

"Ah,  of  course," — and  there  was  a  lit- 
tle tone  of  offence  as  if  that  could  be 
doubted.  "  But  if  I  could  afford  cream  they 
would  eat  oatmeal  or  mush  for  breakfast, 
and  it  would  be  so  good  for  them.  As  it  is, 
they  first  eat  a  scrap  of  bread-and-butter  or 
biscuit  and  a  Httle  bit  of  meat,  which  is  not 
nearly  enough  for  them  to  go  to  school  on. 
If  we  indulge  in  cream,  they  eat  a  large  plate 
of  mush.^* 

"  But  would  not  it  be  more  economical  to 
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have  the  cream  instead  of  meatP  It  is  quite 
as  nourishing." 

"Ah,  we  could  not  do  without  a  meat 
breakfast.  It  is  simple  enough,  for  instead 
of  a  splendid  cut  of  porterhouse  which  it 
would  be  some  satisfaction  to  eat,  I  am 
forced  to  take  a  first  or  second  cut,  because 
the  other  would  weigh  too  much.  I  get 
what  will  be  just  enough." 

"Wei!,  in  my  experience,  even  with  people 
of  not  very  limited  means,  something  has  to 
be  given  up  when  little  luxuries  are  in- 
dulged in." 

But  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  many 
wives  and  mothers  to  see  this,  and  so  when 
I  say  that  when  fresh  fruit  is  dear,  it  cannot 
make  part  of  the  family  food,  I  shall  cause 


many  indignant  matrons  to  exclaim — "  But 
fruit  is  necessary  to  health  I  My  children 
eat  apples  and  save  doctors'  bills." 

All  very  well,  if  you  can  provide  fruit 
out  of  the  money  you  have  for  weekly  mar- 
keting, or  if  it  is  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  meat.  Unfortunately,  when  fruit  is  at 
its  dearest— in  winter — meat  is  most  nec- 
essary. But  so  far  as  health  goes,  although 
there  are  thousands  of  healthy,  strong  people 
who  live  without  fruit  except  as  a  luxury, 
no  one  believes  more  thoroughly  in  its 
use  of  it  than  the  writer,  and  happily  there 
are  ways  of  replacing  it  by  a  little  fore- 
sight which  will  be  mdicated  in  a  future 
paper. 

Calhtrint  Owen. 


A  last  year  s  nest  tnat  is  lone  ana  still. 
Though  it  erst  was  filled  with  singing. 

Then  fleet  were  the  children's  pattering  feet. 
And  their  trilling  childish  laughter..- 

And  merry  voices,  were  sweet,  oh  I  sweet, 
Ringing  from  floor  to  rafter. 

The  beautiful  darlings  one  by  one. 

From  the  nest's  safe  shelter  flying, 
Went  forth  in  the  sheen  of  the  morning  sun. 

Their  fluttering  pinions  trying. 
But  oft  as  the  reaping-time  is  o  er. 

And  the  hoar-frost  crisps  the  stubble. 
Thejr  haste  to  the  little  home  once  more 

From  the  great  world's  toil  and  trouble. 
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And  the  mother  herself  is  at  the  pane. 

With  a  hand  the  dim  eyes  shading. 
And  the  flush  of  girlhood  tints  again 

The  cheek  that  is  thin  and  fadmg. 
For  her  boys  and  ^irls  are  coming  home, 

The  mother's  kiss  their  guerdon. 
As  they  came  ere  yet  they  had  learned  to  roam, 

Or  bowed  to  the  task  and  burden. 

Over  the  door's  worn  sill  they  troop, 

The  skies  of  youth  above  them, 
The  blessing  of  God  on  the  happy  group, 

Who  have  mother  left  to  love  them. 
They  well  may  smile  in  the  face  of  care, 

To  whom  such  grace  is  given  ; — 
A  mother's  faith,  and  a  mother's  prayer. 

Holding  them  close  to  heaven. 

For  her,  as  she  clasps  her  bearded  sun. 

With  a  heart  that's  brimming  over. 
She's  tenderly  blending  two  in  one. 

Her  boy,  and  her  boyish  lover. 
And  half  of  her  soul  is  reft  away, 

So  twine  the  dead  and  the  living, 
In  the  little  home  wherein  to-day. 

Her  children  keep  Thanlcsgiving. 

There  are  tiny  hands  that  pull  her  gown. 

And  small  heads  bright  and  golden  ; 
The  childish  laugh  and  the  childish  frown. 

And  the  dimpled  fingers  folden, 
That  bring  again  to  the  mother-breast 

The  spell  of  the  sunny  weather, 
When  she  hushed  her  brood  in  the  crowded  nest, 

And  all  were  glad  leather. 

A  truce  to  the  jarring  notes  of  life. 

The  cries  of  pain  and  passion. 
Over  this  lull  in  the  eager  strife, 

Love  hovers,  Eden-fashion. 
In  the  wee  brown  house  were  lessons  taught 

Of  strong  and  sturdy  living. 
And  ever  where  honest  hands  have  wrought, 

God  hears  the  true  Thanksgiving, 

Margaret  E.   SangsUr. 
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VER  the  hills  and  hollows, 
the  reddening  woods 
and  harvested  fields  of 
the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, a  warm  sun  was 
shining  one  Autumn 
afternoon  in  that  legen- 
dary period,  half  heroic, 
half  mythical,  so  frequently  referred  to  as 
*'  before  the  War." 

On  a  southern  slope  the  wide-open  doors 
of  a  big  bam  invited  the  sun  to  enter.  This 
he  did,  merrily  enough,  laughing  to  see  in 
plethoric  stall  and  overflowing  loft  the  gar- 
nered store  that  he  had  ripened  through  the 
summer.  But  here,  it  seemed,  the  hospita- 
ble good-will  ended. 

Out  from  the  generous  doorway  rolled 
loud  and  angry  tones  that  had  nothing  in- 
viting about  them,  and  a  negro  man  who 
had  entered  with  the  confidence  of  custom, 
stopped  bewildered  before  he  had  reached 
the  middle  of  that  smiling  square  of  sun- 
light. His  hesitation  was  momentary. 
When,  from  a  bench  on  the  barn  floor,  a 
portly  old  gentleman  with  a  full  red  face 
and  a  fuller  voice  rose  roaring  to  his  feet, 
the  frightened  intruder  turned  hastily  and 
fled  away,  asking  no  questions  for  safety's 
sake.  Then  came  a  scamper  and  flutter  of 
wings  and  legs  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
yard,  a  chorus  of  squeals  and  cackling,  as 
the  fugitive  plunged  recklessly  through,  and 
the  incensed  master  showing  himself  bare- 
headed in  the  entrance,  bawled  parting 
threats  above  the  clamor  of  insulted  pigs 
and  chickens.  Other  negroes,  flinging  long 
white  ears  of  com  from  a  four-horse  wagon 
into  a  slatted  com-crib,  stopped  with  a  half- 
scared  vacancy  of  face  until  the  master's 
broad  back  was  turned  again,  when  they 
were  doubled  up  with  ecstatic,  but  silent 
^contortions. 

Beyond  a  labyrinth  of  out-buildings,  be- 
hind a  laige  brick  house,  a  girl  was  hanging 
towels  on  the  garden  fence,  and  as  the  man 
ran  through  tj|e  bushes  past  her  she  called 
him. 

"  Hi !  you  Sam !  Whar  you  gwine  so 
•farst?  'Pears  like  you  in  a  mighty  hurry 
when  you  ain'  got  time  ter  speak  ter  a  ole 
:fren\" 
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"  Deed,  Miss  Viny,  I  clar  I  ain'  seen  you ! 
You  gittin'  so  harnsome  dese  days  I  tek 
you  fer  one  er  dem  goFenrods  clost  by  you, 
on'y  you'er  better  lookin'."  Sam  was 
breathless,  but  he  would  be  at  his  last  breath 
before  his  tongue  forgot  its  cunning.  His 
fear  however  was  not  to  be  put  by,  and 
while  she  simpered,  he  added,  "But  I  ain' 
got  no  time,  dat's  a  fac'.  I  gotter  git  on 
mighty  lively.  Ef  de  Cun'l  come  an'  fine 
me  yere  he'll  mek  de  dus'  fly." 

"Why,  what  you  been  adoin'  ter  mek 
Marster  dat  mad  agin  you?  " 

"  I  ain'  done  narthin'.  What  I  gwine  do? 
But  de  Cote  done  gone  agin  him,  an'  I  lay 
he's  mad.  I  year  him  say  he'll  shoot  de 
fust  Fa'rleigh  nigger  he  cotch  on  de  place. 
He  say  he'll  shoot  me." 

"My  Ian'!  An  'you  stan' afoolin'  yere! 
An'  de  Cote  gwine  let  Jedge  Fa'rleigh  tek 
dat  Ian'  'away  from  Marster?  It's  on-rea- 
sonable." 

"  Well,  Miss  Viny,  I  hopes  I  knows  my 
manners  better'n  ter  contradic'  a  lady,  per- 
tickly  one  what  is  allays  so  unsputable  as 
you  is.  But  ole  Uncle  Peter  he  allays 
say " 

"  O  you  allatime  flingin'  up  Uncle  Peter. 
He  ain'  narthin'  but  a  ole  bline  mole,  dough 
all  you  Fa'rleigh  folks  you  tink  dar  narthin' 
wuth  knowin'  Uncle  Peter  don'  know." 

"  Uncle  Peter,"  said  Sam  with  elaborate 
distinctness,  "are  de  mos'  spectable  gem- 
men  ob  color  in  de  deestric'.  He  bleeged 
ter  be,  kase  he  done  hole  Gin'al  Washing- 
ton's hoss  fer  him  time  an'  time  agin  when 
he  war  a  boy,  an'  he  allays  'lowed  dat  Ian' 
b'long  by  right  ter  Fa'rleigh.  He  say  'twuz 
de  CunTs  father  git  it  outer  ole  Marse  Ed- 
mund when  he  war  drunk  an'  eve'y  body 
knowed  twam'  no  sale " 

"  Shoo!  What  I  keer  bout  dat  ar?  I  say 
de  lan's  been  Marster's  ever  sence  I  been 
homed " 

"  Dat  de  way!  dat  de  way!  De  women, 
dey  nuver  understan'  no  law." 

"  Now  year  ter  dat !  Aputtin'  on  all  dem 
airs  kase  you  been  ter  de  Cote  House! 
An'  you  tink  when  you  been  alistenin'  ter 
all  dem  lawyers  ajawin'  you  kin  talk  like  de 
bes'.  I  year  some  talk  too.  Who  tuk  Fan 
Price   ter  de   Camp   Meetin'  larst  week? 
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Who  look  like  goFen  rod  den?    He!  He!" 

"I  ain'  sayin'  narthin*  'bout  Miss 
Price " 

"  No,  you  better  not." 

**  But  I  ain'  gwine  hev  dat  frowed  up  te^ 
me  when  I  see  dat  limber-legged  Dave 
ahangin'  roun'  yere  eb'y  evenin' " 

"Ha!  Now  I  done  cotch  you.  Dat's 
why  you  ain'  been  yere  dese  larst  weeks. 
'Taint  Marster  you'se  feared  of.  I  see  who 
'tis.  Befo'  I'd  be  feared  er  a  man  harf  my 
size 

"  I  ain'  got  no  time  ter  stop  ter  talk  fool- 
ishness. £f  you  ain'  got  narthin'  better'n 
dis  ter  say  ter  me  when  you  ain'  seen  me 
fer  so  long,  I  dunno  what  you  wanter  stop 
me  fer,  an'  I  wish  you  good  eb'ning." 

"  Mek  haste,  den.  Yere  come  Marster 
and  Dave  behine  him.     Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  " 

With  this  parting  jeer  the  girl  ran  off  and 
Sam,  for  all  his  anger  unable  to  restrain  a 
fearful  look  over  his  shoulder,  hurried  on. 

Quitting  the  dangerous  precincts  with  all 
speed,  he  went  down  a  large  field  of  wheat- 
stubble  to  where,  twisting  in  and  out  among 
the  rounded  bases  of  the  hills, "  de  brahnch," 
otherwise  Winona  Creek,  sang  to  itself  be- 
tween its  bosky  banks.  Beyond  a  low,  stone- 
arched  bridge,  over  the  crest  of  the  opposite 
slopes,  and  indistinctly  seen  among  the 
trees,  some  chimneys  and  gables  marked 
the  site  of  the  neighboring  mansion  of  Fair- 
leigh,  where  Sam  belonged,  and  where  alone 
he  felt  just  then  he  could  be  safe. 

As  he  crossed  the  bridge  he  saw  upon  the 
grassy  margin,  uiyder  the  leaning  sycamores, 
something  that  interested  him  greatly,  but 
caused  him  to  hurry  on  faster  than  before. 

A  young  and  very  pretty  girl  sat  upon  the 
root  of  a  tree  that  overhung  the  stream,  and 
on  the  damp  moss  at  her  feet  a  comely 
young  fellow,  with  every  aspect  of  the  true 
admirer,  was  letting  an  idle  fishing-pole 
dangle  aimlessly  in  the  water  as  he  talked. 

Sam  knew  them  very  well.  They  were 
the  eldest  daughter  of  his  master.  Judge 
Fairleigh,  and  the  only  son  of  that  wrathful 
Colonel  Rutherford,  from  whom  he  was  so 
anxiously  escaping.  Sam  was  a  model  of 
discretion,  and  knew  what  fate  awaits  those 
who  acquire  secrets  too  high  for  them,  so 
he  gave  his  back  the  most  innocent  air  pos- 
sible as  he  slipped  by,  hoping  that  if  they 
saw  him  they  would  at  least  believe  them- 
selves unseen.  As  he  climbed  a  stone  wall 
by  means  of  two  or  three  projecting  slabs 
that  formed  a  rude  stile,  he  paused  upon 
the  top  in  rueful  contemplation. 

"Lawin'  mek  a  heap  er  trouble.  We  used 


be  mighty  comferble  in  dem  times  fo*' 
Marster  an'  de  Cun'l  tuk  ter  quarrelin',  but 
now — !  I  lay  ef  he  could  jes  look  down 
dar  by  de  brahnch  wunst  an  'see  what  I 
see,  he'd  be  mo'  like  a  rampagin'  ole  bull 
dan  he  was  while  ago  when  he  sot  onter  me 
dataway." 

As  he  descended  upon  undisputed  Fair- 
leigh ground  and  walked  on  more  at  ease^ 
he  still  muttered, 

"  What  dat  Ian'  wuth  nohow?  It  done 
come  in  'tween  me  an'  Viny  now,  an'  I  lay 
twon't  be  long  fo'  Marse  Thorn  fine  it  stan*^ 
in  his  way  right  smart  when  he  go  ter  git 
Miss  Nannie." 

Miss  Anne  Lee  Fairleigh  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton Washington  Rutherford  had  indeed  met 
by  tacit  appointment,  and  in  dread  of  dis- 
covery, beside  Winona  Creek,  and  this  was 
a  truly  surprising  state  of  affairs,  since  they 
had  roamed  together,  unwatched  and  un- 
molested, from  infancy. 

The  two  households  of  Fairleigh  and 
Briarwood  had  danced  at  each  other's  wed* 
dings  and  wept  at  each  other's  funerals  for 
generations.  There  was  a  closer  inter- 
course between  them  than  if  their  owners 
had  been  brothers.  The  Colonel  was  older 
than  the  Judge,  and,  as  boys  at  school  and 
young  men  at  college,  while  titles  were  yet 
unwon,  he  had  stood  sponsor  for  his  friend 
with  generous  condescension. 

As  life  advanced  and  honors  multiplied^ 
Judge  Fairleigh  turned  the  tables  and  would 
have  patronized  the  Colonel  had  not  that 
gentleman's  bluff  obtuseness  and  direct 
habits  of  mind  and  speech,  blunted  the  edge 
of  his  fine  intentions. 

When  Sunday  came,  the  antiquated 
coaches  from  Briarwood  and  Fairleigh  went 
lumbering  over  the  six  rough  miles  to  the 
"Cross-Roads,"  where  since  Revolution- 
ary times,  the  small  wooden  church  had 
lifted  its  white  belfry  among  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  a  grove  of  oaks.  The 
roads  were  narrow,  tortuous  and  torturing 
to  horse  and  man.  Dusty  in  dry  weather,, 
knee-deep  in  wet  weather,  rutty  when 
frozen,  and  rocky  at  all  times,  it  was  a  mar- 
vel how  they  could  be  traversed,  but  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  bell  for  worship  tolled,  so  reg- 
ularly were  the  Rutherfords  and  Fairleighs 
seated  in  their  pews. 

And  just  as  regularly,  the  ^aches  jolted 
home  in  company,  and  the  two  families  ate 
their  Sunday  dinner  together  at  each  house 
alternately.  This  easy  intercourse  extended 
to  the  servants,  and  the  two  estates  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  fanned  as  one. 
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When  the  Fairleigh  folk  were  behind-hand 
with  their  seeding,  and  the  season  was  get- 
ting late,  all  the  Briarwood  hands  came  over 
in  a  body  and  pulled  them  through. 

When  the  Colonel's  crop  of  hay  was  down 
and  a  sudden  storm  threatened,  all  Fair- 
leigh turned  to  and  got  it  in. 

And  at  Christmas  and  Harvest,  at  husk- 
ing, apple-butter  boiling,  and  hog-killing, 
the  colored  people  alternated  their  carnivals 
like  the  Sunday  dinners. 

In  the  summer  the  masters  rode  about 
their  fields  together;  in  winter  they  played 
chess;  at  all  times  they  talked  politics. 
They  did  not  in  the  least  agree.  Colonel 
Rutherford  was  a  very  conservative  Old 
Line  Whig ;  Judge  Fairleigh  an  enthusiastic 
Democrat.  Each  had  voluble  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  him,  and  each  knew  no 
greater  ambition  than  to  "  convince "  the 
other. 

As  soon  as  the  walnuts  and  home-made 
wine  were  put  upon  the  table  and  Colonel 
Rutherford  had  said, 

"  Fve  been  thinking  over  your  argument, 
Charles,  and  I  see  that  you  forget,  sir " 

Mrs.  Rutherford  and  Mrs.  Fairleigh  would 
retreat  to  the  parlor  and  discuss  their  house- 
keeping undisturbed  by  the  storm  raging  in 
the  dining-room.  Then,  bye-and-bye,  the 
combatants  would  come  in  together,  the 
Colonel  would  bow  to  Mrs.  Fairleigh  and 
say  in  his  finest  manner, 

"  Dry  talk,  madam,  for  ladies.  Your  hus- 
band is  as  obstinate  as  ever,  but  Fve  given 
him  a  dig  or  two,  I  warrant." 

And  the  Judge  would  get  out  the  chess- 
table  with  a  scornful  smile,  remarking. 

"  Y  our  chess  is  better  than  your  reasoning, 
Robert,  but  I  can  beat  you  at  that  too." 

Meanwhile  the  children  amused  them- 
selves at  will.  Thorn  was  an  only  child,  but 
Nannie  had  rather  a  superfluity  of  younger 
sisters,  and  as  schools  were  poor  and  few  and 
far,  there  was  always  either  a  tutor  at  Briar- 
wood,  or  a  governess  at  Fairleigh.  And  if, 
in  tedious  in-door  studies,  Nannie  came  to 
Thorn's  rescue  when  he  was  lost  among  the 
rivers  of  Asia,  or  stumbling  through  intri- 
cate labyrinths  of  orthography,  in  free,  open 
air  lessons,  he  taught  her  to  climb  and  to 
fish,  to  know  the  notes  of  birds,  the  haunts 
of  hare  and  squirrel,  and  to  miss  him  very 
greatly  when  at  last  she  went  to  boarding- 
school  and  he  to  college.  And  it  is  certain 
that  if  such  a  thing  as  courtship  had  en- 
tered the  mind  of  either,  their  guardians 
would  have  thought  it  the  most  commend- 
able idea  possible.     But  the  serpent  made 


his  way  into  this  paradise  in  the  shape  of 
Judge  Fairleigh's  nomination  for  Congress. 
He  ran,  but  was  not  elected. 

The  fact  that  his  old  friend  worked  and 
talked  and  voted  against  him  would  have 
been  condoned  had  the  Judge  been  success- 
ful, for  it  was  no  more  than  he  had  counted 
on  from  the  beginning,  but  in  the  bitterness 
of  defeat  he  could  not  be  lenient.  One 
difference  led  to  another,  the  breach  daily 
widened,  and  the  end  was  the  raking  up  of 
an  old  question  about  a  piece  of  land  that 
had  been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
their  fathers,  but  over  which  some  patchy 
compromise  had  been  effected,  so  that  it 
had  been  counted  part  of  Briarwood  at  least 
as  long  as  the  Colonel  had  been  master 
there. 

Thus  when  Thorn  and  Nannie  came 
home  as  honorable  graduates,  they  found  a 
bewildering  state  of  estrangement  and  feud. 
They  could  not  accept  it,  and  being  forbid- 
den to  speak  to  each  other,  thought  the 
more. 

They  met  at  church,  and,  in  face  of  the 
gazing  congregation,  their  fathers  regularly 
passed  each  other  with  sternly-vacant  eyes. 
The  households  meekly  followed  and 
Thorn's  bow  was  of  necessity  a  silent  one. 

They  met  at  the  hospitable  neighbors' — 
meaning  any  house  within  twenty  miles — 
and  as  soon  as  either  entered  a  room  where 
the  other  was,  a  sudden  hush  fell  on  all  the 
merry  tongues,  and  under  the  stare  of  a 
dozen  eyes  Nannie  would  feel  the  blood 
mounting  to  her  hair,  and  Thorn  would 
think  he  had  never  before  found  it  so  hard 
to  make  an  obvious  remark  about  the 
weather. 

Then  they  met,  with  secret  pricks  of  con- 
science, on  their  old  play-ground  among  the 
green  pastures  and  beside  the  cool  waters 
of  the  creek.  It  is  true  Thorn  carried  his 
fishing-rod  and  Nannie  could  give  various 
explanations  of  her  presence,  but  each  knew 
why  the  other  came.  Yet  neither  could 
have  told,  perhaps,  just  when  the  old  easy 
comradeship  fled  away  and  something  very 
different  took  its  place. 

They  met  under  difficulties,  for  the  rich 
creek  bottom  was  here  pait  of  the  disputed 
land  and  it  was  the  unpleasant  habit  of  the 
fathers  to  keep  it  under  savage  surveillance^ 
and,  though  neither  Thorn  nor  Nannie  cared 
to  acknowledge  it,  both  knew  that  upon  the 
day  their  stolen  interviews  should  be  dis- 
covered, on  that  day  they  would  end. 

Thus  when  through  the  afternoon  still- 
ness Sam's  hurried  tramp  sounded  upon  the 
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echoing  bridge,  both  were  startled.  Nan- 
nie gave  a  faint  cry  and  Thorn,  half  spring- 
ing up,  looked  quickly  round.  Then  their 
eyes  met;  Nannie  colored  and  Thorn 
laughed. 

"A  fine  scare  for  that  no-account  darky! '' 
Thorn  said,  sinking  back  upon  the  moss. 
"  I  was  certain  it  was  the  old  gentleman, 
and  I  had  thought  out  all  I  was  going  to 
say  to  him." 

Nannie's  answering  laugh  was  so  tremu- 
lous that  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  hide  her  panic,  as  she  said, 

"  It  does  look  so  queer  to  see  any  one  on 
that  path.  We  used  to  trot  over  it  all  day 
long,  but  now  just  look  at  the  weeds.  No 
one  ever  walks  there." 

"  Except  our  fathers — too  often.  I  wish 
they  wouldn't.  But  Sam  must  have  come 
from  Briarwood,  and  it  strikes  me,  Nan- 
nie," Thorn  examined  with  a  critical  eye 
the  discreet,  retiring  figure,  "  that  his  back 
has  a  guilty  air.  He's  up  to  some  mischief. 
I'm  sure  he  saw  us  and  he's  a  grand  rogue. 
Shall  I  go  for  him  and  tell  him  I'll  skin  him 
if  he  betrays  us?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  so  afraid,  I  wonder  why 
you  come.  Does  your  father  object  to  your 
fishing  in  the  creek?  " 

If  Nannie  had  not  been  so  frightened  she 
never  would  have  been  so  mean.  As  it  was 
she  would  not  meet  Thorn's  look,  although 
she  saw  well  enough  the  quick,  astonished 
glance  he  gave  her.  It  was  a  full  minute 
before  he  answered,  with  audible  restraint 
in  his  voice, 

"  It  is  your  father  I  am  afraid  of.  He 
does  object  to  Briarwood  collectively,  you 
know,  and  I  am  a  Rutherford.  I  can't  help 
that." 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  that  I  ought  not  to 
come,"  Nannie  was  perverse  enough  to  say, 
but  she  added  quickly,  "  You  are  very  much 
mistaken  about  my  father.  He  has  always 
liked  you,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
you  at  any  time,  if  only  Colonel  Rutherford 
were  not  so — so  impatient.  But  all  that 
will  soon  be  over  now.  The  horrid  old 
law-suit  is  ended  and  I  am  so  glad." 

"  Ended !  "  echoed  Thorn, "  Who  told  you 
that?     I  wish  it  were." 

"Why,  didn't  you  know.  The  decision 
was  given  to-day." 

"You  don't  suppose  my  father  will  sit 
down  under  that?  " 

"  Why,  Thorn,"  exclaimed  Nannie,  turn- 
ing to  look  at  him  in  surprise,  "  What  //<? 
you  mean?  Why  isn't  it  over?  What  can 
he  do?" 


"  He  will  api)eal,  of  course." 

Nannie  shook  her  puzzled  head. 

"Appeal?  What  is  that?  Do  you  mean 
he  thinks  the  decision  unjust?  " 

"  We  do  not  think  it  right — naturally." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  understand."  Nan- 
nie's tone  expressed  the  utmost  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin.  "  I  thought  it  was  over 
and  we  could  forget  the  whole  hateful  busi- 
ness, and  go  back  to  our  old  comfortable 
way.  Why,  I  meant  to  go  over  and  see 
Mrs.  Rutherford  next  week,  and  beg  her  to 
come  to  dinner  at  Fairleigh  on  Sunday. 
And  here  you  talk  as  if  everything  was 
worse  than  ever.  How  can  your  father  ob- 
ject to  the  law  now  it  has  been  found  and 
settled?" 

"Ah,  that's  the  very  point.  Father  hasn't 
told  me  what  he  means  to  do— I  haven't 
seen  him — but  I  know.  I'm  sure  he'll  never 
take  old  Bayley's  say  so  as  final." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  of  Judge  Bay- 
ley?  He  and  my  father  are  the  greatest 
friends." 

"  Yes,"  said  Thorn  unguardedly ;  "  you 
see,  that's  just  it." 

Miss  Nannie  arose  and  shook  out  her 
flounces.  Her  face  was  flushed,  there  was 
a  tremor  of  indignation  in  her  voice  and 
tears  seemed  very  near  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  much  law,  but  I  think  I 
know  what  that  means  at  least.  You  have 
no  right  to  make  insinuations  against  my 
father  and  his  friends " 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  Thorn  got  upon  his 
feet  in  haste.  "  Why,  Nannie,  I  never 
said " 

"  You  have  said  enough." 

"  But  I  haven't  said  anything .'  I  vow — 
Nannie,  this  isn't  fair." 

"  The  daughter  of  an  unfair  man  would 
naturally  be  unfair  too,"  responded  Miss 
Nannie  with  trembling  lips,  "  Say  no  more 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Rutherford.  I  wish  you  a 
good-evening." 

She  turned  and  tripped  away  under  the 
trees.  Thorn  stood  aghast.  "  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford !"  She  had  never  called  him  that  in  her 
life  before.  He  made  one  more  effort  and 
hurried  after  her. 

"Dear  Nannie!  Do  wait  I  What  is  the 
matter?     I " 

"  No  doubt  I  have  been  to  blame,"  she 
said,  turning  with  her  foot  on  the  stone  stile. 
"It  has  been  very  wrong  for  me  to  meet 
you  here  without  my  father's  knowledge,  as 
you  so  kindly  reminded  me  a  while  ago, 
but  I  need  never  give  you  a  chance  to  si>eak 
so  to  me  again.     I " 
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Her  voice  choked  with  anger  and  morti- 
fication. The  wrathful  tears  overflowed, 
and  to  hide  them  she  sprang  suddenly  over 
the  stile  before  Thorn  could  move. 

"Now  I  call  you  to  witness,"  he  cried 
after  her,  "  I  never  even  hinted  at  such  a 
thing!" 

"  I  desire  that  you  will  not  speak  to  me 
again,"  said  Nannie,  hastening  up  the  path. 

For  an  instant  of  doubt  and  dismay  he 
stood,  half  inclined  to  follow,  to  catch  her, 
to  make  her  listen — I  think  he  could  have 
shaken  her  in  his  exasperation — but  pres- 
ently with  a  muttered, 

"  Devil  take  it  I  If  you  will  quarrel  I  can't 
help  it."  He  turned  and  strode  off  angrily 
across  the  bridge. 

As  he  went  up  the  field  t6wards  Briar- 
wood,  he  met  his  father  coming  down,  and 
he  could  not  help  a  throb  of  apprehension 
lest  the  flutter  of  Nannie's  dress  had  been 
seen  before  it  disappeared  over  the  hill. 
Disgust  and  anger  were  written  upon  every 
line  of  Colonel  Rutherford's  face ;  unflinch- 
ing determination  sat  upon  his  brow  and 
animated  every  muscle.  He  walked  quickly, 
bringing  his  heavy  cane  down  with  empha- 
sis and  shaking  his  head  at  every  step.  His 
three  setters — black  as  charcoal,  and  thus 
called  Shadrach,  Meshech  and  Abednego — 
always  at  his  heels,  followed  him  now,  in 
zig-zag  and  discursive  fashion,  running  off 
through  the  stubble  after  crickets.  He 
called  out  to  his  son  while  nearly  half  the 
width  of  the  field  was  still  between  them 

"Where  have  you  been,  sir?  You  look 
very  much  as  if  you  were  coming  from  Fair- 
leigh.  I  wish  you  to  understand,  sir,  that 
your  visits  there  are  offensive  to  me,  sir, 
and  show  very  poor  taste  on  your  part. 
There  can  be  no  intercourse  between  our 
houses,  sir " 

"  You  needn't  say  this  to  me,"  said  Thorn, 
when  he  got  within  ordinary  speaking  dis- 
tance. "I  have  not  been  to  Fairleigh  for  a 
year.  I'm'  not  likely  to  go  now,  I'm  sure. 
There's  little  to  take  me." 

So  he  said  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
but  what  if  the  Colonel  had  come  down 
some  minutes  sooner?  He  was  not  un- 
truthful and  his  conscience  smote  him. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  unsuspicious 
father,  "  See  you  keep  to  it.  I'll  have  no 
dealings  between  his  and  mine.  I've  just 
sent  one  of  his  thieving  niggers  to  the  right 
about.  I'll  teach  'em  to  stay  off  my  land. 
I've  some  rights  yet,  I  reckon,  in  spite  of 
Democratic  Judges.  They'll  find  I've  more 
than  they  think." 


"  Confound  the  land !  "  said  Thornton 
heartily,  "  What's  it  good  for  anyway,  but  to 
stir  up  strife?  Let  him  have  it,  father,  and 
go  hang  himself.     What  need  you  care?  " 

"  Don't  swear,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  who 
abhorred  profanity.  "And  that's  not  the 
way  I  want  a  son  of  mine  to  talk.  No,  sir  I 
Fight  injustice  with  your  last  breath  and 
your  last  dollar,  sir.  I'll  take  this  case 
through  every  court  in  the  land  but  I'll  win 
at  last,  or,  if  I  die  first,  I  leave  it  to  you  as 
you  honor  your  father's  memory." 

He  tramped  on,  the  embodiment  of  in- 
flexible resolution.  Thorn  watched  him, 
half  pityingly,  half  angrily,  a  moment,  then 
took  his  own  trouble  on  to  Briarwood.  He . 
could  not  trust  himself  to  talk  to  his  father 
about  that  land.  He  wished  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  creek — or  the  Red  Sea. 

Sam  would  surely  have  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  true  prophet  could  he  have  known 
how  sDon  his  prediction  had  been  fulfilled. 
"  Marse  Thoni "  had  truly  found  the  land 
"  standing  in  his  way." 

Colonel  Rutherford  stood  on  the  bridge, 
above  the  wavering  shadows  in  the  clear 
flowing  water.  Before  him  lay  the  lost 
meadow,  bathed  in  evening  light  and  he 
saw  his  pet  abomination,  the  blue  thistle, 
nodding  to  him  derisively.  His  land  was 
always  clean.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
iniquitous  injunction,  the  noxious  weed 
would  never  have  shown  head.  He  kept  a 
brave  front,  but  his  heart  was  sore.  The 
meadow  was  his  pride.  How  many  times 
had  he  come  there  when  a  little  shaver  just 
big  enough  to  hang  on  tight  behind  his 
father's  saddle  as  the  old  gray  forded  the 
stream  ?  How  many  times  had  he  listened 
eagerly  to  his  father's  boasts  that  it  was 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  farm?  Had  he  not 
himself  loved  to  tell  extraordinary  tales  of 
the  height  of  the  stalks  and  length  of  the 
ears  of  its  corn  crop,  and  to  astonish  his 
hearers  with  its  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre? 
It  was  not  three  years  since  he  had  finished 
that  bridge,  building  it  broad  and  firm  be- 
cause its  flimsy  predecessors  had  been  swept 
away  by  spring  freshets,  and  giving  it  an 
easy  slope  that  the  ponderous  ox-teams 
might  use  it  readily.  '1  he  woods  were  his, 
the  upland  pastures  his — how  was  he  to  get 
at  them  if  he  were  shut  off  from  this  meadow 
and  hill-slope?  Had  he  built  a  bridge 
leading  nowhere?  It  was  preposterous. 
He  would  take  down  that  bridge,  plank 
and  stone,  before  it  should  fall  to  Judge 
Fairleigh.  His  belligerent  soul  was  unsu!  - 
dued.     Already,  before  he  left  Court  that 
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morning,  he  had  taken  steps  leading  to  an 
appeal;  he  had  meant  every  word  he  said 
to  Thornton.  Give  up?  Not  he!  Judge 
Fairleigh  should  never  reap  stalk  nor  leaf 
from  that  land  if  he  had  the  whole  blatant 
party  of  demagogues  to  back  him.  What 
was  the  country  coming  to?  Had  we  re- 
sisted British  tyranny  for  nothing?  No  one 
should  tyrannize  over  him.  He  walked  on, 
gathering  a  certain  comfort  from  his  reso- 
lution and  the  calm  evening. 

If  he  could  not  farm  the  land  himself,  at 
least  he  could  make  it  useless  to  his  rival. 
This  carried  him  across  the  meadow,  with 
only  a  few  parenthetical  growls  at  the  weeds, 
and  up  the  hill  to  the  stile  to  Fairleigh. 
Not  that  he  had  any  thought  of  going  there 
— by  no  means — ^but  along  this  stone  wall 
two  fine  persimmon  trees  grew.  He  had 
not  seen  them  for  two  years,  for  he  had  not 
been  so  far  up  the  slope  since  the  dispute 
began,  but  it  was  his  land.  He  would  walk 
there  when  he  pleased.  He  was  fond  of 
persimmons ;  could  any  power  prevent  his 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  own  trees?  It  was 
early  for  them.  The  few  light  frosts  had 
scarcely  turned  the  leaves  in  the  marshes, 
but  if  Colonel  Rutherford  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  eat  persimmons  that  afternoon  from 
the  trees  his  boyhood  had  loved,  he  would 
like  to  know  where  was  the  man  who  should 
stop  him.  He  hoped  he  knew  a  ripe  per- 
simmon when  he  saw  it,  and  that  upper 
branch  was  full  of  them.  He  was  stout  and 
heavy  and  had  thought  his  climbing  days 
long  over,  but  his  wrath  had  given  him  new 
vigor  and  to-day  he  would  be  balked  in 
nothing. 

He  clambered  somehow  upon  the  stone 
wall,  and  with  his  hooked  cane  tried  to  pull 
down  the  branch.  It  was  just  too  high; 
but  by  this  time  he  was  sure  the  persimmons 
were  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  From  his 
elevated  stand  on  the  wall  he  looked  around 
the  adjacent  fields.  No  one  was  in  sight. 
Cautiously  he  set  one  foot  in  a  crotch  of 
the  tree,  and  laying  hold  tight  with  both 
hands,  pulled  himself  successfully  up  and 
stopped,  smiling  and  panting.  How  many 
years  was  it  since  he  had  climbed  a  tree? 
What  would  Thornton  say — the  rogue — if  he 
saw  his  father  sprawling  out  on  a  limb? 

By-the-way,  he  must  be  careful.  Persim- 
mon trees  are  not  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
and  a  fall  at  his  time  of  hfe —  He  got  his 
cane -handle  over  the  branch  and  pulled  it 
down  until  he  could  gather  a  handful.  Then 
it  rebounded  and  flung  his  cane  over  the 
wall.      It   came   near  flinging  him  to  the 


ground  too,  and  gave  him  a  good  fright, 
making  him  drop  his  persimmons,  so  he 
thought  he  would  get  down  now  and  pick 
them  up,  as  he  could  reach  no  more  with- 
out his  cane.  He  peered  this  way  and  that, 
and  carefully  lowered  his  foot  to  a  limb  that 
looked  strong,  but  when  he  tried  to  lift  the 
other  foot  he  could  not  stir  it.  It  was  fast 
in  the  crotch.  He  tugged  and  pulled  in 
vain ;  his  weight  had  sunk  it  deep  in  the 
narrowing  cleft  of  the  tree. 

Clinging  tight  with  both  hands  he  tried 
to  kick  down  the  branch  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure. He  tried  to  break  it  off.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded he  would  fall,  but  he  must  do  some- 
thing; he  could  not  stay  there  all  night. 
He  hung  with  one  arm  round  the  tree  and 
felt  in  all  his  \)ockets  for  his  knife.  It  was 
not  there.  With  a  spasm  of  anger  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  left  it  in  the  bam 
when  he  had  started  out  to  send  Sam  off 
the  place.  Fairleigh  and  Fairleigh  folks 
were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  as  usual.  Just 
then,  he  saw  the  delinquent  Sam  crossing  an 
adjoining  field  and  hailed  him  immediately. 
Sam,  who  could  not  dream  of  finding  the 
rotund  Colonel  up  a  tree,  stopped  short  in 
considerable  alarm.  He  looked  over  the 
hill,  up  at  the  sky,  down  at  the  creek,  hear- 
ing the  dreaded  voice,  unable  for  the  life 
of  him  to  imagine  where  it  came  from,  but 
holding  himself  ready  to  run  on  the  instant. 

"  Come  here ! "  bawled  the  Colonel. 
"  Don't  you  hear  me?  " 

Sam's  staring  eyes  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  his  mouth  fell  open  with  amazement. 

"Good  Ian'  above  1  Marse  Robert,  what 
is  you  adoin'  up  dar?  " 

"Never  mind  what  I'm  doing.  You 
come  help  me  down.     Quick,  now  I" 

Sam  did  not  move.  His  face  remained 
stolid,  but  a  gleam  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  What  you  want  me  ter  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  take  your  knife  and  cut  my  boot 
off.  Come  on.  What's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"'Deed,  Marse  Robert,  I  kyarn'  come 
nigh  dat  tree.  I'se  feared.  You  done  say 
you'll  set  dem  dogs  outer  me  fo'  now." 

Shadrach,  Meshech  and  Abednego  were 
indeed  ranged  around  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
looking  up  with  perplexed  eyes  at  their 
master's  unwonted  position,  but  they  were 
a  mild-mannered  body-guard.  Sam  began 
to  edge  rapidly  away  towards  Fairleigh. 

"You  scoundrel!"  roared  the  Colonel^ 
"  D'ye  mean  to  tell  me  you're  afraid  of  a 
setter  pup?  Come  here  this  minute  and 
help  me  down !  " 
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lie  desisted  and  leaned  perspiring  and 
breathless  against  the  tree.  What  a  pre- 
dicament! What  an  old  fool  to  get  up 
there!  He  scanned  the  fields  eagerly  and 
«aw  the  grazing  cattle  and  his  own  dogs, 
but  not  another  moving  thing  except  a  col- 
umn of  smoke  curling  upwards  from  the 
kitchen  chimney  at  Fairleigh.  It  suggested 
supper  anddeepened  the  Colonel'sdejection. 
He  thought  of  his  bountiful  table  and  the 
fried  chicken  and  corn  griddle-cakes  that 
ought  to  be  waiting  his  coming.  He  won- 
dered impatiently  why  no  one  canje  to  look 
for  him.  Thornton  knew  where  he  was. 
He  wished  to  mercy  they'd  hurry,  his  foot 
was  asleep  now,  and  he  really  could  not 
stand  it  much  longer.  Alas,  his  comings  and 
goings  were  so  irregular  that  the  household 
was  used  to  waiting.  Supper-time  was  when 
he  came  in,  whenever  that  might  be.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  was  no  doubt  placidly  reading 
on  the  piazza,  and  old  Polly  and  her  satel- 
lites were  fooling  about  the  kitchen  waiting 
for  him  to  come  in  and  storm  at  them. 
The  great  disk  of  the  sun  slowly  sinking  be- 
hind the  far-off  hills,  was  certainly  grinning 
at  him  and  the  sneer  was  taken  up  and  re- 
peated by  the  fleecy  little  clouds  that 
laughed  themselves  red  in  the  face  as  they 
lay  scattered  over  the  wide  sky.  In  all  that 
.  big  dome  and  the  space  it  covered,  there 
surely  ought  to  be  something,  or  somebody, 
to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble. 


Meanwhile,  Sam,  coming  up  to  Fairleigh 
kitchen,  encountered  his  master  in  the  gar- 
den. The  Judge  was  in  high  good  humor 
and  vouchsafed  Sam  such  a  cheery  greeting 
that  that  worthy  stopped  and  said, 

"  I  come  along  by  dat  ar  lot  jes'  now 
"  he  paused. 

"Well!"  The  Judge  was  jealously  alive 
to  all  relating  to  the  land. 

"An'  I  see  ole  Cun'l  Rudderford  up  de 
persimmon  tree  by  de  stone  wall " 

"What?" 

"  I  see  de  Cun'l  up  de  tree.  I  dunno 
what  he  do  ter  git  dar,  but  he  holler  ter  me 
ter  he'p  him  down.    He  say  he  foot  cotch." 

"  Well,"  sharply,  "  did  you  help  him 
down?" 

"Naw  sir.  I  tell  him  I  feared  de  dogs. 
He's  dar  yit,  I  reckon." 

Judge  Fairleigh  did  not  answer.  He 
looked  at  Sam.  A  slow  smile  crept  over 
his  face.  Then  he  turned  and  walked  care- 
lessly off  toward  the  garden  gate.  Sam 
waited  a  minute,  then  followed  at  a  respect- 
ful— and  safe — distance. 

Colonel  Rutherford  saw  his  adversary  ap- 
proaching a  long  way  off  and  felt  that  the 
cup  of  his  humiliation  was  full.  It  was 
growing  late.  A  mist  was  rising  from  the 
creek  and  the  air  was  chill.  He  would 
take  his  death  of  cold,  no  doubt.     He  was 
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was   talt    and   spare.       He    had    a   clean-  down  again  with  impunity,  but  he  knew  bet~ 

shaven    face,  a    Roman  nose,    high    fore-  ter  than  to  attempt  such  gymnastics.     He 

head  and  thick  gray  hair  standing  up  from  strolled  up  unconcernedly,  looking  at  the 

his  temples.     In  his  hands  crossed  behind  glowing  west,  the  coloring  woods,  the  field 

his   upright   back   he  held   the  cane  that  and  stream — anywhere  except  at  the  tree, 
his    continuing    vigor    rendered    superflu-  Maria  Blunt. 

ous.     He  could  have  got  up  a   tree    and  (To  bt  concludtd.) 
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THE  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigil-  priceof  a  well-kept  house  is  constant  watch- 

ance,"  says  an  oft-quoted   author-  fulness, 

ity,  and  it  is  even  more  true  in  the  more  I  am  often  reminded  of  an  old  story  as  I 

limited   application    to  our    homes.      The  come  down-stairs  after  a  week's  illness,  and 
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inspect  the  kitchen,  the  pantries,  the  ice- 
chest,  the  store-room  and  the  cellar,  making 
painful  discoveries. 

There  was  once  a  farmer's  wife  in  the 
north  of  England  who  was  suddenly  left  a 
widow,  and  after  some  time  aroused  from 
her  grief  to  find  that  her  great  thrifty  house 
was  full  of  trouble,  empty  of  all  its  usual 
supplies;  that  the  hens  did  not  lay;  the 
butler  would  not  come ;  the  cows'  millt  was 
scanty;  the  pork  rusty j  in  short  her  plenti- 
ful "housewife  skep"  of  old  times  was  re- 
duced to  a  bare  and  squalid  condition. 
She  was  a  superstitious  woman,  like  most  of 
her  kind,  and  at  once  concluded  that  her 
house  was  under  a  spell.  Ordering  out  her 
market-cart  and  stout  pony,  she  drove  many 
miles  over  the  moors  to  the  lonely  hut  of  a 
"wise  man,"  as  the  neighborhood  called 
him ;  a  sort  of  homely  wizard,  who  could 
both  ^y  and  undo  spells,  find  hidden  springs, 
cure  bewitched  cattle,  blast  crops,  and  do 
other  remarkable  deeds  if  his  palm  was  well 
crossed  with  silver.  The  wise  man  heard 
the  widow's  tale,  and,  retiring  to  his  inner 
chamber,  professed  to  consult  his  familiar 
spirit.  On  coming  out  he  told  the  good 
woman  that  she  could  only  break  the  spell 
which  he  admitted  was  the  cause  of  her 
trouble,  by  going  every  day,  for  seven  days, 


to  each  comer  of  each  room  in  her  house, 
standing  with  her  left  arm  in  the  comer  and 
counting  seven  backward ;  this  process  to 
be  repeated  after  the  first  week  once  more 
on  the  third  week.  Much  encouraged,  the 
widow  paid  her  adviser,  and  set  out  for 
home,  and  the  next  day  began  to  use  her 
counter-spell.  She  found  her  maids  in  bed; 
her  cows  unfed,  her  hens  all  abroad  from 
their  roost,  her  dairy  with  shut  windows  and 
soiled  shelves;  in  short,  she  discovered  in 
her  early  inspection  that  all  for  want  of  the 
mistress's  eye  had  gone  astray;  and,  as  her 
property  regained  its  value  under  this 
thorough  overlooking,  she  blessed  the  wise 
man,  though  she  was  too  simple  to  see  that 
he  had  used  common  sense  instead  of  witch- 
craft in  coming  to  her  rescue. 

So,  dear  discouraged  sister,  if  your  house- 
wifery goes  astray,  believe  me  here  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  remedy:  inspect!  inspect! 
inspect!  Do  not  be  afraid  of  your  serv- 
ants' disapproval ;  if  they  dislike  your  domi- 
ciliary visits  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
they  are  afraid  of  unpleasant  revelations  in 
regard  to  their  own  short-comings;  but  it  is 
your  house,  not  theirs;  and  it  is  in  perfec- 
tion of  detail  that  the  perfection  of  success 
lies.  I  speak  from  long  and  tedious  experi- 
ence. Rest  Trrry  Otoke. 


m 
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HE  were  rired  of  boarding, 
tired  of  the  table  rou- 
tine, tired  of  hearing 
our  landlord's  pecuni- 
ary straits  talked  over, 
tired  of  living  in  one 
room,  Ned  and  the 
J  baby  and  I,  s»  we  de- 
cided to  keep  house.  While  we  had  looked 
forward  to  this  at  some  indefinite  future 
time,  like  many  young  married  people  liv- 
ing on  a  small  salary,  we  had  not  yet  laid 
aside  any  amount  towards  furnishing. 


As  Ned  worked  nights,  we  decided  that  a 
flat  near  the  line  of  horse-cars  was  alto- 
gether the  best  thing  for  us.  We  agreed 
that  we  must  have  a  good  neighborhood 
even  if  the  house  itself  were  not  so  attrac 
tive.  If  anything  in  the  world  will  make 
one  homesick  and  blue,  it  is  to  look  out  of 
one's  windows  on  inferior  or  disagreeable 
surroundings.  We  thought  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  month  was  all  we  ought  to  pay  for 
rent,  but  not  finding  anything  desirable  at 
that  price  we  finally  took  a  six-room,  second- 
story  flat  at  thirty  dollars.     There  was  no- 
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style  about  it,  but  it  looked  comfortable 
and  home-like,  and,  above  all  things,  had  one 
very  'good -sized  bedroom,  larger  than  any 
we  had  seen,  and  well-lighted.  Is  all  the 
flat  world  expected  to  sleep  in  folding  beds, 
I  wonder,  that  the  bedrooms  are  just  about 
as  big  as  a  country-house  closet?  Either 
that,  or  else  no  allowance  is  made  for  smaU 
children  and  their  requirements. 

Like  many  of  the  less  expensive  flats  in 
Chicago,  this  house  looks  on  the  outside  like 
an  ordinary  "  two-story-and-a-basement " 
block  house,  with  no  indication  of  being 
occupied  by  more  than  one  family,  save  the 
two  door-bells.  As  I  said,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  furnish  even  a  flat,  but  we  had  a 
little  money  in  the  bank  which  we  proposed 
to  use,  and  the  question  was  how  to  make 
it  go  as  far  as  possible  Our  dining-room 
and  parlor  (Ned  makes  all  manner  of  fun  of 
me  when  I  say  "  parlor,"  but  it  must  have  a 
name)  were  so  large  that  the  carpets  were 
the  most  serious  consideration.  Just  about 
the  time  we  were  talking  up  the  question 
of  floor-coverings,  my  aunt  wrote  me  from 
home  of  the  dire  destruction  wrought  by 
the  bufiFalo-moth  along  the  tacked  edges 
of  a  comparatively  new  carpet,  and  she  sug- 
gested that  we  should  paint  or  stain  the 
edges  of  our  floors  and  put  down  large  car- 
pet rugs  in  the  centre.  This  suited  us  very 
well  and  agreed  v/ith  the  plan  of  a  friend  of 
Ned*s,  who,  having  a  little  leisure,  offered 
to  do  the  staining  for  us,  and  our  carpets 
cost  little  more  than  half  what  they  would 
if  we  had  covered  the  whole  floors.  The 
stain  costs  very  little,  and  when  we  needed 
a  fresh  coat  of  it  this  year,  Ned  himself  put 
it  on  in  about  two  hours*  time.  To  be  sure 
our  floors  were  not  new,  nor  were  the  boards 
perfectly  even,  but  they  looked  very  well. 
The  rugs  were  of  plain  dark -blue  English 
carpeting  known  as  "durrie,"  costing  one 
dollar  a  yard,  and  heavier  than  its  American 
counterpart,  "  terry,"  which  can  be  had  for 
less.  At  first  the  rugs  were  bound  at  the 
ends,  but  when  the  binding  wore  out  and  it 
was  impossible  to  match  it  here,  I  decided 
to  fringe  and  knot  the  ends  myself,  and  they 
look  much  better,  fastened  down  with  big 
brass  flat-headed  crumb-cloth  tacks. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  buy  this 
plain  dark-blue  shade  for  a  dining-room,  for 
it  shows  every  bit  of  dust  or  dirt  so  quickly, 
but  the  color  tempted  me  and  I  determined 
to  try  it  for  m)rself. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  my  own 
bedroom-set  from  home  and  a  fair  supply 
of  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  table-linen  and 


towels,  so  that  little  had  to  be  bought  in 
this  line  to  begin  with.  For  twenty-one 
dollars  we  bought  a  pretty  antique  oak  eight 
foot  extension-table  and  six  chairs,  and  for 
four  dollars  a  convenient  side-table  with 
drawer  and  large  shelf  underneath  to  serve 
as  side-board.  Over  this  we  hung  my  little 
book-shelves  for  cups  and  saucers. 

We  fou/id  a  really  pretty  dinner-set  of 
blue  and  white  English  ware  for  eighteen 
dollars  and  a  half,  and  it  doesn^t  look  cheap 
either.  It  was  an  odd  set,  not  the  shade 
ordered  by  the  crockery  firm,  and  so  was 
put  down  in  price.  We  paid  six  dollars  for 
our  pretty  square  oak  parlor  table  and  four 
dollars  for  an  old-fashioned-looking  rocking 
chair,  and  this  was  all  we  needed  to  buy  for 
that  room,  as  we  already  owned  two  chairs, 
a  desk  and  a  book-case,  and  our  wedding 
presents  of  pictures,  clock,  lamps  and  bric- 
a-brac  helped  very  much  towards  furnishing 
the  room. 

In  the  kitchen  we  allowed  twenty-five 
dollars  for  all  the  ordinary  utensils,  includ- 
ing also  a  table  and  two  chairs,  wash-bench, 
wringer  and  tubs  and  ironing  apparatus. 
By  a  careful  selection  of  only  the  more  nec- 
essary articles,  this  amount  answered  very 
well,  to  begin  with.  The  kitchen  stove  and 
refrigerator  take  out  a  good  slice,  but  it  is  no 
economy  to  buy  a  cheap  article  in  either  line. 

Carving-set  and  dinner-knives  are  also 
expensive,  but  we  decided  to  get  the  best 
quality,  and  to  buy  only  half  a  dozen  "  break- 
fast" size  knives,  which  would  answer  for 
any  time,  instead  of  two  sizes  which  would 
cost  more. 

We  did  not  furnish  our  little  spare  bed- 
room at  first,  as  we  had  no  immediate  use 
for  it,  and  when  we  did  buy  the  furniture 
for  that  room,  the  whole  set,  consisting  of  a 
full-sized  bedstead,  a  bureau  and  wash- 
stand,  a  good  spring  bed  and  thirty  pound 
hair  mattress  cost  us  only  thirty-seven  dol- 
lars. There  would  be  an  incongruity  in 
putting  a  heavy,  handsome  set  in  such  a 
room,  and  we  were  quite  contented  with  fur- 
nishing simply.  Recent  guests  have  assured 
us  that  the  bed  is  delightfully  comfortable, 
and  that  is  the  chief  attraction  in  a  room 
too  small  to  be  used  much  except  as  a  sleep- 
ing-apartment. 

It  is  astonishing  how  far  a  small  amount 
of  money  can  be  made  to  go  in  these  days 
of  cheap,  but  pretty  and  well-made  furniture. 

Many  persons  have  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  expense  of  furnishing  even  a  small 
flat.  Any  small  family  as  anxious  to  keep 
house  as  we  were,  willing  to  be  reasonable 
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in  thrir  demands  and  to  look  over  the 
ground  carefully  before  buying,  can,  I  am 
convinced,  begin  housekeeping  with  much 
less  outlay  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In 
certain  lines  it  pays  to  buy  only  tirst-class 
articles  of  their  kind,  while  in  other  ways 
cheaper  goods  answer  every  purpose. 


I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  "buy  a 
cheap  quality  of  carpets,  mattings  or  cut- 
lery, but  in  tin-ware  for  instance,  which  has 
to  be  frequently  renewed,  an  inexpensive 
grade  will  often  do  perfectly  well. 

Hilen  Merrit  Gay. 

Chicago,  III, 
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")Y  Joe  looked  at  me,  and 
simply  said,  "Well, 
dear," — as  he  led  the 
way  into  an  odd  frame 
house, with  a  "  lean-to," 
9  a  porch,  an  addition,  (a 
i  photograph  gallery 
«  that  had  served  the 
camp  years  before),  and  I  replied  "Yes, 
■dear? "  walking  into  ray  bedroom  to  "  lay  off 
ray  things."  But  under  my  bonnet  strings 
was  a  curious  choking.  After  a  week's  jour- 
ney of  two  thousand  miles  1  My  mother 
set  down  her  bag,  and  sighed;  I  am  sure  it 
was  a  sigh  of  pleasure.  Our  big  boys  fol- 
lowed'the  sound  of  gold  mills,  and  smelters, 
the  roar  of  furnaces,  and  the  loud  voices  of 
the  Mexican  drivers,  without  one  look  in 
doors,  "  Mida,"  our  little  Mexican  maid, 
had  dinner  prepared,  with  the  help  of  the 
baker  and  cook  from  the  hotel;  both  send- 
ing in  pies,  bread,  meat  and  jellies.  What 
a  feast  for  tired  hungry  strangers !  "  Hida  " 
added  Dutch  and  broken  English  to  her 
native  Spanish,  joe  chattered  poor  Mexi- 
can, while  dark  faces  thronged  the  doorway 
with  cordial  hand-shakes  and  "  'Sta  Bueno, 
Senoras"  (It  is  good),  "Bonito  Munchachi- 
t06  " — "Ah-si "  (pretty  little  ones) !    Geogra- 


phy and  history  overwhelmed  us!     Beauty 
and  bandits!     Egypt  and  Spain  "done  in 

Now  where  shall  f  begin?  I  can't  write 
a  guide  book,  or  a  history.  We  looked  like 
a  custom  house  with  trunks,  boxes  and  bar- 
rels. We  had  a  Yankee  "  front  room " 
(quite  unlike  it  in  shut-up-ness),  four  bed- 
rooms, a  long  dining-room  in  the  glass- 
Toofed-and-sided  photograph  gallery;  just 
in  the  centre  of  all  the  additions,  a  kitchen, 
with  a  second-hand  cook-stove,  pine  table, 
and  sink.  A  most  pitiful  floor  with  cracks 
an  inch  wide,  but  "very  handy  "  for  sweep- 
ing, as  all  the  dirt  fell  through.  Our  little 
ones  spent  blissful  hours  all  winter  feeding 
the  chickens  that  lived  under  the  house; 
lying  flat  on  the  floor  when  the  gales  of 
wind  didn't  actually  blow  away  the  com. 
Order  must  be  brought  out  of  chaos  I  Gail 
Hamilton  says,  "  If  a  woman  has  a  career 
she  is  a  power."  We  saw  our  career  and 
heroically  put  on  big  aprons  and  dear  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  faculty  "  and  went  to  work  with  a 
will.  Joe  sent  for  Antone  the  carpenter, 
who  brought  plenty  of  boards,  hammers, 
tacks  and  nails.  Joe,  distracted  but  reso- 
lute, mother  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
home-boxes,  and  I,  myself,  needing  forty 
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pairs  of  hands  at  once.  First,  Antone  made 
a  dining-table,  deliciously  sweet  and  white, 
of  native  pine,  on  which  the  boys  soon  piled 
the  contents  of  their  trunks  for  mother  to 
arrange  in  their  eight-by-ten  room.  Boots, 
shoes  and  crimson  velvet  pincushions  from 
the  "girls  they  left  behind^'  them;  over- 
coats and  hats,  bewilderingly  pretty  faces, 
in  tiny  frames ;  Latin  grammars  and  geome- 
tries, for  the  conditions  of  this  journey  were 
some  work  and  much  study.  Shelves  soon 
grew  to  the  board  walls :  mantels  appeared 
in  unlooked-for  places;  cupboards  and  par- 
titions made  a  famous  pantry ;  while  pounds 
of  hooks  and  big  nails  fell  into  line  like 
good  soldiers  in  every  space.  The  supply 
store  of  the  camp  sent  us  boxes  of  all  sizes, 
from  one  to  four  feet  square. 

I  do  declare  there  never  was  an3^hing  so 
lovely  as  our  furniture.  I  long  to  write  a 
detailed  description  of  every  piece  and  have 
it  published  in  all  the  women's  papers  in 
the  East.  Ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory,  can't 
beat  that  centre  table,  with  the  legs  of 
"  pinion  "  boughs,  stained  such  a  good  black, 
and  such  an  impossible  air!  for  a  pine  top 
too!  That  little  chest  of  drawers!  Why,  I 
must  have  the  girls  at  home  see  them ;  they 
would  die  of  envy." 

"No  doubt  they  would,  my  dear,"  said 
Joe,  with  an  exasperating  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,^"  die  of  envy  because  of  your  hus- 
band's capabilities." 

But  this  same  home-making  went  on  day 
and  night,  with  great  bestowal  of  thought 
and  work  without  stint.  We  painted,  dec- 
orated, nailed  and  stufiFed,  making  more 
noise  than  a  piano  or  a  band,  and  twice  as 
inspiring,  just  then. 

Fruit  boxes  from  the  sweet-scented 
orange  groves  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  cracker 
boxes  from  Yankee  land ;  cedar  boxes  from 
the  Spanish  haciendas  of  the  Mesilla  Val- 
ley; and  the  business-like  dry-goods  box 
from  New  York  City — each  and  all  serving 
us  with  generous  fitness.  Book-cases  with 
all  sorts  of  shelves,  and  curtained  away 
from  the  dust  by  crimson  cretonne,  drawn 
on  wire.  A  full-grown  secretary,  with  fan- 
tastic little  places  for  all  our  letters  and  Joe's 
papers,  pens  and  ink.  "Sleepy  Hollow 
chairs  "  aristocratically  filled  the  comers  of 
the  sitting-room.  Their  foundations  were 
barrels,  but  their  softness  and  grace  were 
excelsior  and  cotton  batting.  The  gown 
of  "  Dolly  Varden"  days  covered  the  out- 
side. Antone  made  us  chairs,  "  reclining," 
"antique"  and  modem.  That  one  must 
actually  see  to  understand  fully.     However, 


with  a  dark  blue  striped  Navejo  blanket  for 
a  table  spread,  the  dear  student  lamp,  with 
its  pretty  shade,  just  as  it  shone  on  us  two 
thousand  miles  away,  for  so  many  happy- 
evenings — in  the  centre;  albums,  pictures, 
fans,  and  golden  butterflies  from  the  last 
Summer's  seaside  home, — our  little  parlor 
was  a  joy  and  a  work  of  art 

Words  can  never  tell  the  glory  of  our  win- 
dows, or  "  the  freshening "  it  was  to  soul 
and  body  in  the  midst  of  our  work,  to  lift 
our  eyes  to  "the  mountains  round  about 
Jerusalem,"  as  they  shut  inside  their  great 
purple  walls  our  busy  little  camp.  With 
sudden  gold-like  visions  of  the  beautiful 
city,  or  wide  deep  shadows  across  the  pinion 
trees,  and  low  red  mountain  oaks 

Domestic  economy  in  the  kitchen  was  a. 
study.  The  white  muslin  curtains,  and  pale 
blue  toilet-sets  for  the  sunny  bedrooms  were 
artistic,  the  big  dining  room  radiant  with  its 
six- foot  fire  place,  and  blazing  pine  logs,  but 
the  Mexican  **  help  "  was  just  a  combination 
of  destructive  wastefulness  and  dirt.  Bad 
enough  to  cook  I  but  what  is  home  without 
a  washwoman?  We  tried  a  dozen,  each 
worse  than  the  last. 

"  Seraphina  Carmenna  "  offered  to  take  it 
to  "mia  casa"  (my  home)  for  ten  cents 
apiece  (we  had  a  family  of  thirteen).  "  Mar- 
guarita "  came  at  seven  with  only  three  of 
her  seven  "munchachitas."  After  giving- 
them  their  breakfast,  visiting  us  merrily  for  a. 
half  hour,  she  sat  down  on  the  wood-box  with 
the  baby,  took  from  an  old  calico  bag  tied 
around  her  waist,  a  package  of  yellow  paper 
and  bag  of  tobacco,  and  rolled  deftly  a  cigar> 
ette,  carelessly  watching  the  smoke  curl  over 
the  baby's  face,  while  the  fire  raged,  the 
water  fast  boiled  away,  the  table  linen,  calica 
aprons  and  black  stockings  soaked  together 
in  her  waiting  tub.  Poor  mother  came  to 
the  rescue;  sorting,  rinsing,  boiling  and 
hanging  out  clothes  all  day. 

The  "Senora"  was  "Muncho  Bueno,'^ 
(much  good.)  Marguarita  smoked  twelve 
cigarettes,  played  with  and  fed  "  KaphieU 
lino,"  rubbing  all  she  could  between  times. 
Her  voice  was  "  low  and  sweet,"  her  Spanish 
charming,  the  constant  pantomime  of  her 
pretty  little  brown  hands  bewitching,  and  we 
leamed  whole  sentences  of  "  Mexicano," 
but  at  six  o'clock  three  tubs  stood  full  of 
half- washed  clothes  in  a  wet  kitchen;  the 
flannels,  towels  and  baby's  dresses  tied  in 
a  bundle  behind  the  door  for  "  Manana.'^ 

"Ah  Si,  Senora,  Manana  I  "  (to-morrow) ; 
so  with  a  cheerful  smile,  the  gypsy  tribe 
sailed  off  toward  "la  casa,"  saying  "adios'* 
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the  babies  waving  —  "Buenos  noches!" 
^goo<l-night).  I  sat  down  on  the  door-step, 
speechless. 

Next  week  the  "  Senora  Gabriella  Mon- 
toya  "  consented  to  help  us.  She  was  about 
■eighty,  bronze-faced,  with  great  sad  black 
<yes  like  a  dark  night.  She  told  us  her  chil- 
■dren  had  gone  "  a  Palacio  a  Dios  "  (palace 
of  God)  and  almost  broke  my  heart  with  her 
tears,  and  wailing  hymns  in  most  pathetic 


Spanish.     At  four  in  the  p.  m.  she  had  the 
first  tub-full  ready  for  the  line. 

Another,  a  white  woman  from  Texas  with 
three  boys,  would  "board  with  us  and  help 

I  said,  "  Mother,  we  will  take  her  if  she 
has  twelve  boys."  She  staid  one  month, 
then  rose  to  a  laundry  in  camp,  but  took  our 
washing  with  her. 

Margenl  Spencer. 
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Table  I.inen. 

With  table-linen,  as  with  that  of  the  bed- 
room, hemstitching  is  universal.  A  house- 
keeper may  have  her  choice  of  plain  hem- 
stitching, drawn  work  or  fringed  borders. 
Napkins  and  square  centre  pieces  for  the 
table  are  finished  in  the  same  manner.  One 
set  is  of  momie  cloth  with  a  border  of  real 
Irish  lace.  Lunch  and  tea  cloths  are  white 
and  colored,  and  may  be  had  for  almost 
any  price  from  pretty  and  inexpensive,  to 
gorgeous  cloths  of  silk  and  linen.  These 
come  in  colors,  and  white,  and  are  used 
also  tor  dinners.  Those  in  bright  yellow 
and  in  white  are  remarkably  rich. 

Plain  table  drapery  is  also  to  be  had  in 
a  great  variety  of  patterns,  and  though  much 
cheaper  than  [hat  finished  with  costly  nee- 
dle-work, yet  is  really  handsome.  As  prices 
now  stand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
housekeeper  of  moderate  means  should  not 
have  fine,  dainty  table  linen,  though  it  may 
not  be  so  elaborate  in  design  as  that  of  her 
richer  sister. 

Tray  cloths  are  in  great  demand  and  are 
in  the  same  patterns  as  centre  pieces  and 
napkins.  Table-mats  are  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  This  is  a  sensible 
fashion,  as  they  protect  the  table-covering 
from  the  stains  and  marks  made  by  hot 
dishes.     Crocheted  mats  are  the  most  use- 


ful, as  they  can  be  easily  washed,  and  last 
for  years. 

Doylies  are  used  for  almost  every  course, 
and  are  of  great  variety.  They  are  made 
of  plain  wash  silk,  of  linen  worked  with 
hemstitching,  drawn  work  and  embroidery, 
and  can  be  had  for  as  many  different  prices. 
One  remarkably  pretty  set  is  of  small  linen 
squares  finished  in  exquisite  open  work, 
laid  on  orange  colored  silk  squares  the  same 
size  as  the  doylies. 

Bed  Linen. 

F.very  housekeeper  knows  the  luxury  of 
linen  sheets,  and  those  of  the  present  season 
are  beautiful.  Some  are  hemstitched  at 
lop  and  bottom,  and  there  are  pillow  and 
bolster  cases  to  match.  A  choice  set  con- 
sists of  what  is  called  "  a  top  sheet "  and 
pillow-shams.  The  sheet  is  finished  at  the 
upper  end  with  hemstilching,  open  work, 
and  exquisitely  fine  French  embroidery  ex- 
tending for  nearly  a  half  a  yard  from  the 
hem.  The  shams  are  worked  in  the  same 
pattern.  These  are  used  principally  on  the 
bed  in  a  guest-chamber.  The  sheet,  when 
turned  over  at  the  top  has  the  same  effect 
as  a  bolster-sham.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  of 
less  trouble  than  the  embroidered  sheet,  as 
it  can  be  removed  easily  on  retiring  and  is 
not  so  expensive.     Pillow-shams  and    day 
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pillow-cases  are  more  used  than  ever  before, 
and  come  in  a  multiplicity  of  designs. 

Towels  are  of  all  sizes  and  patterns  from 
the  rough  Turkish,  to  the  finest  damask  and 
momie  cloth.  Some  are  of  birdseye  dam- 
ask with  open  borders,  others  with  hucka- 
back centres  and  damask  borders.  Perhaps 
the  handsomest  are  the  Spanish  with  lace 
ends,  and  the  Cluny  with  openwork  finishing. 

Thanks  for  information  on  this  subject 
are  due  to  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  64 
West  23d  St.  New  York. 


THANKSGIVING-DAY  RECIPES 

Chicken  Pie. 

I  tender  chicken,  weighing  three  or  four 
pounds. 

I  lb.  breast  of  veal,  cut  from  the  bones. 

I  pint  of  meat  jelly. 

Force-meat  balls. 

Cut  the  chicken  in  small  neat  pieces,  and 
make  a  jelly  of  the  neck,  the  giblets,  the 
scalded  feet  and  the  bones  from  the  breast 
of  veal.  All  these  should  be  put  over  the 
fire  in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  brought  slowly 
to  a  boil  and  simmered  until  the  liquid  is 
reduced  one-half.  Strain  when  cool.  The 
force-meat  balls  are  made  of  half  a  cup  of 
fine  bread  crumbs,  as  much  sausage  meat, 
parsley,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Mix  these  thoroughly,  rub 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  and 
bind  with  a  beaten  egg.  Form  into  small 
balls  with  the  hands. 

Cut  the  veal  into  neat  strips  and  arrange 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Pile  the  chicken 
on  top  of  them,  mounding  it  towards  the 
middle  of  the  dish  and  introducing  a  force 
meat  ball  here  and  there.  Pour  over  all  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  Cover  the  top  with  a 
good  puff  paste  and  bake  in  a  steady,  mod- 
erate oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  covering 
the  crust  with  a  paper  that  it  may  not  brown 
too  quickly.  The  top  of  the  pie  may  be 
ornamented  with  pastry-leaves,  etc.,  and  a 
cross  cut  must  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
crust  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  small 
funnel.  Through  this  the  liquid  jelly,  sea- 
soned to  taste,  must  be  poured  when  the 
pie  is  almost  cold. 

This  pie  should  be  made  the  day  before 
it  is  needed  that  it  may  be  perfectly  cold 
and  the  jelly  firm  before  it  comes  to  table. 

Adapted  from  Catharine  Owen 


Celery  Fritters. 

Wash  a  bunch  of  celery,  cut  in  inch  lengths 
and  boil  until  tender.  Drain  it  dry.  Make 
a  batter  of  one  cup  of  flour,  one  egg  beaten 
light,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  small 
cup  of  water  and  salt  to  taste.  Stir  the 
celery  into  this  batter  and  drop  it  by  spoon- 
fuls into  boiling  lard.  Take  out  with  a 
skimmer,  drain  and  serve  hot. 


Creamed  Oysters,  Egg  Sauce. 

I  quart  oysters. 

I  cup  cream,  or 

I  cup  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  butter. 

3  eggs. 

1  teaspoonful  minced  parsley. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Heat  the  oyster-liquor  to  boiling.  Drop 
the  oysters  into  this,  and  leave  them  in  just 
long  enough  to  plump  them.  Drain  off  the 
liquid  and  keep  the  oysters  hot.  Heat  the 
milk-and-butter  or  the  cream,  in  a  double 
boiler.  Add  to  it  half  a  cup  of  the  oyster 
liquor,  the  seasoning  and  parsley.  Beat  the 
eggs  light  and  pour  the  sauce  upon  them,  a 
little  at  a  time.  Return  to  the  fire  three 
minutes,  or  long  enough  to  cook  the  eggs, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  oysters  in  a 
deep  dish. 

Browned  Onions  in  Gravy, 

Select  a  pint  of  delicate  young  onions. 
Peel  them  and  brown  them  lightly  in  a  lit- 
tle dripping  in  a  frying-pan.  Put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  pint  of  good  soup-stock, 
and  a  pinch  each  of  salt,  pepper  and  mace. 
Simmer  very  gently  until  the  liquid  is  re- 
duced to  half  a  cupful.  Serve  in  a  deep 
dish. 

Hominy  Croquettes. 

2  cups  of  cold  boiled  hominy. 
I  egg  beaten  light. 

Pinch  of  salt. 

Teaspoonful  of  sugar. 

*  A  little  milk. 

Beat  the  egg  into  the  hominy,  mash  it 
free  from  lumps.  Add  milk  cautiously  until 
the  hominy  is  as  soft  as  it  can  be  handled. 
Stir  in  the  salt  and  sugar,  and  form  the  mix- 
ture into  croquettes  with  floured  hands.  Set 
aside  for  an  hour  in  a  cool  place  to  become 
firm.     Fry  in  deep  fat  to  a  good  brown. 
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Creamed  Tomatoes. 

m 

« 

Peel  a  dozen  small  tomatoes.  Fry  them 
whole  in  butter  in  a  skillet,  saut^ing,  first 
one  side,  and  then  the  other.  Dredge  them 
carefully  with  flour  and  add  a  cupful  of 
cream  to  the  butter  in  the  skillet.  The  flour 
will  prevent  the  cream  from  curdling.  Salt, 
and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  curry  over  the  toma- 
toes. Baste  them  with  the  cream.  When 
the  cream  thickens,  the  tomatoes  will  be 
done.  They  must  stay  on  until  there  is  no 
raw  taste  to  the  thickened  cream.  These 
are  delicious. 

Octave  Tha9iet, 

Chicken  Giblets  in  Curry  Jelly. 

Put  the  giblets  of  two  chickens  on  the 
fire  with  the  scalded  feet  and  the  necks  of 
both  fowls,  a  sliced  onion  and  a  stalk  of  cel- 
ery. Pour  over  all  a  quart  of  cold  water, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer  slowly  half  an 
hour.  Take  out  the  giblets  and  boil  the 
broth  until  it  is  reduced  one-half.  While 
this  is  being  done,  soak  a  tablespoonful  of 
Cooper's  gelatine  in  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it.  When  the  broth  comes  from  the 
Are,  strain,  salt  to  taste,  stir  the  gelatine  into 
it  until  it  is  dissolved  and  strain  again.  Add 
a  teaspoonf  ul  of  curry  powder.  Set  the  broth 
aside  to  cool.  Slice  the  giblets,  arrange  a 
layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  plain  mould,  pour 
on  it  a  part  of  the  half-formed  jelly,  place 
another  layer  of  the  giblets  on  this  and  pour 
over  it  more  of  the  jelly.  When  firm,  turn 
out  on  a  platter.  A  few  sliced  mushrooms 
are  a  pleasant  addition. 

A  good  dish  for  lunch  or  tea. 

Cheese  Strips. 

1  cup  flour. 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter. 

4  tablespoonfuls  grated  cheese. 

Pinch  of  salt. 

Tiny  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper. 

Work  flour,  butter,  cheese  and  seasoning 
to  a  paste,  roll  out,  cut  into  narrow  strips 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  to  a  delicate 
brown. 

Pineapple  Jelly. 

\  i>ox  gelatine. 
I  cup  sugar. 


I  cup  cold  water. 

I  large  cup  boiling  water. 

I  gill  sherry. 

I  cupful  chopped  canned  pineapple  and 
a  gill  of  the  liquor  from  the  can. 

Stir  the  sugar  into  the  gelatine,  the  latter 
being  first  soaked  an  hour  in  the  cup  of  cold 
water.  Add  the  pineapple  liquor,  the  wine 
and  the  boiling  water.  Strain,  stir  in  the 
pineapple  and  set  to  form  in  a  mould  wet 
with  cold,  water. 


Banana  Jelly. 

Make  just  as  directed  for  pineapple  jelly, 
substituting  chopped  banana  and  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  for  the  pineapple. 


Brandon  Bread-cake. 

(This  recipe  is  from  the  old  homestead  J 
of  Brandon,  Virginia,  where  it  has  been  in  / 
use  for  several  generations  of  cooks  )  J 

One-and-a-half  lbs.  flour. 

One  pound  of  sugar. 

Ten  oz.  of  butter. 

Three  gills  of  milk. 

One  quarter-pint  of  yeast. 

Four  eggs. 

One  cup  of  fruit,  currants  and  seeded 
raisins. 

Spice,  mace  and  cinnamon. 

Work  together  the  butter  and  .sugar;  sift 
the  flour  into  a  bowl,  and  stir  in  the  milk 
and  yeast,  with  one  half  of  the  creamed 
butter  and  sugar.  Beat  hard  and  long  until 
very  light.  Set  to  rise  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  over  night.  In  the  morning,  if  it  be 
well  risen,  work  in  the  remainder  of  the 
butter  and  sugar  and  the  eggs.  Dredge  the 
fruit  with  flour  and  beat  in,  a  little  at  a 
time,  with  the  spice.  Beat  for  fully  five 
minutes,  and  put  into  the  pans  to  rise.  The 
second  rising  will  require  some  hoiu^. 
Watch  it,  and  when  the  dough  is  very  light, 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

As  soon  as  the  crust  begins  to  form  on 
the  top  of  the  cakes,  cover  with  white  paper, 
to  prevent  hardening.  . 

If  properly  made,  this  cake  is  very  fine.  \ 
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A  CHAPTER  FOR  COUNTRY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


A  Maize-Room. 


TRY  people  do  not, 

a    rule,   appreciate 

advantages  of  their 

ition,  or   utilize  the 

erial  at  their  com- 

id.       City     visitors 

y  home  books  full 

pressed    autumn 

leaves;  dry  the    fluffy   seed-vessels  of  the 

clematis,  milk-weed  pods,  thistle  pompons, 

sprays  of  hops  and  golden-rod;  buy  bushels 

of  buck-eyes    to    string    for  porMrts,  and 

rolls  of  birch-bark  for  screens  and  panels — 

all  for  the  decoration  of  city  homes. 

Country  women  hang  chromos  in  flashy 
frames  upon  their  walls,  save  up  egg-and 
butter-money  to  spread  their  floors  with 
tawdry  carpets,  and  consider  the  "best 
room  "  furnished  when  they  have  set  in  order 
there  a  certain  number  of  "  pieces  "  of  fur- 
niture done  in  black  haircloth  and  walnut. 
Farmhouse  chambers  are  seldom  comforta- 
ble at  any  season.  The  most  comfortless  is 
usually  assigned  to  "  the  boys."  If  the 
lively  young  fellows  want  to  talk,  or  sing, 
or  "carry  on,"  or  play  dominoes  and  check- 
ers on  winter  evenings,  they  must  do  it  in 
the  family  sitting-room,  stuffy  with  stove- 
heat  and  father's  pipe ;  where  grandfather 
nods  in  the  comer,  and  mother,  with  her 
men  ding -basket,  "  the  girls"  with  their  fancy 
work,  must  have  the  places  nearest  the 
lamp  for  themselves.  The  city  boy,  in  such 
circumstances,  steals  off  to  the  nearest  en- 
gine-house, or  oyster  cellar.  The  country 
boy  yawns  and  sickens  of  home,  and  nar- 
rows daily.     Who  can  wonder  at  him  ? 

There  is  in  almost  every  farmhouse,  a 
garret  chamber,  sometimes  ceiled,  some- 
times not,  or  a  lumber-room  which  could  be 
made  over  to  the  "young  folks"  oti  rainy 
days  and  long  evenings.  The  object  of  this 
chapter  is  to  furnish  boys  who  are  "  handy 
with  tools,"  and  girls  who  tike  cozy  pretti- 


ness  of  all  kinds,  with  pleasing  occupation 
for  many  hours,  and  subsequent  enjoyment 
of  the  effect  of  their  united  labors. 

First,  get  the  room. 

We  will  suppose  that  one  of  the  boys  gives 
up  his  bed-chamber  and  turns  in  with  his 
brother  at  night,  both  using  the  vacated 
apartment  for  dressing,  bathing,  etc.,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Or,  let  us  rather  hope 
that  mother  comes  to  our  help  with  the  offer 
of  a  trunk-room,  or  the  second-best  bed- 
chamber. Here  then  is  the  empty  room, 
with  bare  walls  and  floor  and  curtainless 
windows,  an  unpanelled  door,  and,  probably, 
sloping  ceiling. 

Sweep  the  walls  and  floors :  get  from  the 
nearest  saw-mill  a  long  strip  of  rough  scant- 
ling, two  inches  wide,  and  nail  it  around  the 
room  about  two  feet  above  the  "base 
board,"  if  there  is  one.  If  not,  nail  another 
strip  fast  to  the  floor  close  to  the  wall,  leav- 
ing about  two  feet  six  inches  between  the 
two. 

Now  go  into  the  field,  should  the  corn- 
stalks, in  Southern  fashion,  have  been  left 
standing,  or,  if'  they  have  been  cut  and 
stored  in  the  bam,  overhaul  the  pile  for  the 
material  for  fitting  up  your  new  quarters. 

In  an  obscure  comer  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  are  several  columns  showing 
what  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  might  be 
done  with  our  native  maize  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  school  of  architecture. 
(It  is  a  great  pity,  by  the  way,  that  we  have 
misnamed  it  "Indian  corn.")  The  pillars 
designed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  are  graceful. 
F.ach  is  comjiosed  of  a  close  bundle  of 
maize-stalks,  and  capped  by  ears  of  com 
with  the  husks  on.  Our  boys  may  think  of 
them,  and  feel  patriotic  as  they  select  some 
hundreds  of  firm,  polished  stalks,  the  finest 
they  can  get,  and  as  nearly  uniform  in  size 
as  possible.  With  a  fine,  sharp  saw,  cut 
them  into  pieces  long  enough  to  reach  from 
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the  floor  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  strip  of 
scantling  which  is  to  form  the  top  of  the 
wainscoating,  or,  as  architects  call  it,  the 
"  dado."  The  lengths  must  be  exact  as  to 
height,  so  measure  them  carefully. 

Make  a  computation,  also,  as  to  how 
many  stalks  will  be  needed  for  the  dado,  set 
perpendicularly  against  the  wall,  close  to- 
gether. Have  ready  by  the  time  the  stalks 
are    cut,   two  or  three    pounds    of    long 


pieces  of  straight,  large  stalks  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  the  scantling  to  conceal  the 
wood. 

While  sawing  the  thicker  part  of  the  stalks 
into  pieces  for  the  dado,  save  the  smaller 
ends  and  find  time  to  cut  these  into  lengths 
of  three  inches  or  thereabouts.  When  you 
have  a  hundred  or  so  of  these  bits,  pass 
them  over  to  your  sisters.  They  should  string 
them   perpendicularly  upon  strong  twine. 


"  brads,"  a  little  longer  than  the  ordinary 
lath  nait,  and  very  slender.  What  are 
known  as  "escutcheon  nails"  are  better 
still,  but  more  expensive. 

Begin  at  one  corner  of  the  room,  holding 
each  cut  length  of  stalk  finnly  and  per- 
fectly upright.  Drive  one  nail  through  the 
upper  end  into  the  strip  of  scantling,  an- 
other at  the  lower,  into  the  base-board.  As 
we  have  said,  the  task  will  be  rather  tedi- 


ous, but  there  is  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
dado  grow  into  form  and  comeliness.  If 
the  stalks  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  will  be  not  unlike  the 
now  popular  bamboo  furniture.  When  the 
upright  pieces  are  all  nailed  on,  finish  the 
top  of  the  dado  by  nailing  horizontally  long 


The  strings  must  be  as  long  as  the  windows 
are  high,  and  be  knotted  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping  through  the  bits  of  cane.  A 
red-hot  knitting-needle  will  bore  through 
the  joints;  a  cold  needle  maybe  used  for 
thrusting  the  twine  into  and  through  the 
hollow  tubes.  Twenty-five  strings  may  be 
required  for  a  window,  perhaps  thirty,  or 
maybe  not  more  than  twenty.  This  de- 
pends upon  the  width  of  the  window-frame. 
The  cornice  to  which  these  are  to  be  at- 
tached, after  the  manner  of  the  Japanese 
portUres  so  much  in  vogue,  is  easily  made. 
It  consists  of  a  thin,  flat  piece  of  wood,  laid 
upon  the  top  of  the  window-frame,  and 
nailed  firmly  there,  projecting  about 
two  inches  that  the  strings  may  swing 
easily.  Tacks  driven  through  the 
folded  end  of  the  twine  will  hold 
them,  if  the  fold  be  thick,  for  the 
portieres  are  not  heavy. 

Now  comes  the  prettiest  thing  of  i 
all. 

Upon  the  flat  piece  of  wood  which 
supports  the  strings,  lay  a  somewhat 
stouter  piece  of  pine,  projecting  an 
inch  beyond  the  first.  Drive  two  or 
three  long  nails  through  it  and  the 
lower  piece  into  the  window-frame. 
Screw  hooks,  at  regular  intervals, 
into  the  under  side;  tack  a  strip  of 
stalk  along  the  edge  to  hide  the 
wood,  and  hang  from  the  hooks  a 
lambrequin  of  glossy  ears  of  com,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  our  cut.  You  will 
observe    that    a  ring    is  screwed    into    the 
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stalk  end  of  each  ear.  These  rings  are 
cheap,  and  can  be  had  at  any  picture  shop 
in  town,  sometimes  from  a  hardware  mer- 
,  chant.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
this  lambrequin  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  the  ears.  If  you 
can  alternate  red  and  white  ears, 
the  effect  will  be  yet  more  pleas- 
ing. 

A  common  packing-box  may 
be  covered  with  stalks  after  the 
I  style  of  your  dado,  and  used  to 
I  hold  wood.  A  long  shoe-box, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  fit- 
ted with  a  stout  hinged  top,  may 
be  made  into  a  trunk-lounge  by 
tacking  a  cushion  on  the  lid.  It 
can  be  used  to  hold  books,  tools, 
or  clothing. 

Book     shelves,    stationery     or 

I  hanging,  are    brought    into    uni- 

I  formity  by  nailing  stalks  (or  canes, 

as  we  prefer  to  call  them)  along 

the  edges. 

The  picture- frame,  of  which  a 
cut  is   herewith    given,    can    be 
made  by  any  one  tolerably  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  tools.    The 
material  is  pine,  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  saw  mill.     If  cut  by  a 
SECTION     circular   saw,  it   will   have    lines 
OF  CANES.    ypQn  it  that    make  a    pattern — 
a   sort  of  ribbed  work.     It   must    not   be 
planed.     After  the  frame  is  put  together, 


tack  a  split  ear  of  maize  on  one  comer,  and 
conceal  the  joint  with  a  band  of  the  soft 
inner  husk.  The  ear  is  split  by  sawing  it 
lengthwise  just  after  it  is  husked,  and  before 
it  hardens  into  brittleness;  or  it  may  be 
sufficiently  softened  by  steaming  it  for  some 
hours  over  hot  water. 

The  floor  of  the  maize-room  may  be 
stained,  or  simply  kept  very  clean.  Braided 
rugs,  such  as  are  made  by  farmers'  wives, 
laid  here  and  there,  will  contribute  greatly 
to  comfort  and  cheerfulness.  Such  com- 
husk  mats  as  are  braided  by  the  Southern 
negroes,  would  be  in  admirable  keeping. 

You  have  now,  and  at  an  expense  which 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  five  yards  of 
tapestry  carpet,  finished  and  so  nearly  fur- 
nished a  novel  and  pretty  chamber  that  you 
need  only  transport  to  it  a  few  rocking-chairs 
from  the  sitting-room  to  make  it  the  most 
habitable,  as  it  is  the  most  harmonious  cor- 
ner of  the  house.  If  you  have  a  mantel  shelf 
(I  am  afraid  you  have  not)  ornament  it  with 
a  lambrequin  like  that  of  the  window,  and 
hang  another  picture  over  it. 

We  especially  commend  this  method  of 
fitting  up  a  chamber  or  sitting-room  for 
boys  and  girls,  to  the  young  people  among 
our  subscribers  at  the  South  and  West,  where 
large  maize-fields  are  common,  and  the 
canes  are  comparatively  valueless.  But  it 
is  perfectly  feasible  on  any  farm  where  a 
fair-sized  crop  of  our  national  grain  has 
been  cultivated  and  harvested. 
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FIRST   TALK. 


Selecting    the   Tools. —Operating   in   Open   Air. 


HE  art  of  photography  is 
no  longer  much  of  a 
mystery.  In  our  richly 
endowed  life  we  accept 
all  that  science  and  art 
give  us,  and  we  are  at  no 
pains  to  show  our  grati- 
tude. All  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  it  daily  becomes  more  difficult 
to  astonish  us.  Only  a  short  time  ago  an  in- 
stantaneous photograph  was  an  object  to 
excite  awe.  Now  the  sun's  dexterity  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  very  clever  trait  in  that  ven- 
erable luminary,  but  nobody  is  much  sur- 
prised or  perplexed.  The  mystery  has  all 
but  vanished. 

Yet  it  is  just  at  the  point  where  the  mys 
tery  disappears  that  a  study  begins  to  de- 
mand the  closest  attention  and  the  greatest 
degree  of  painstaking.  Although  a  very 
simple  affair  in  its  primary  principles,  pho- 
tography is  not  to  be  acquired  ofiF-hand  with- 
out tact  or  patience.  In  short,  it  is  an  art. 
Taken  up  without  sincerity  it  will  soon  re- 
venge itself  in  most  unforeseen  catastrophes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  careful  and  ambi- 
tious amateur  will  find  it  fertile  in  delights. 
To  such  an  amateur  even  the  failures  will 
have  an  instructive  interest,  while  the  suc- 
cesses will  be  a  joy  forever. 

It  is  especially  true  in  photography  that 
one  requires  proper  tools  to  do  good  work. 
The  photographer  is  at  the  mercy  of  his 
lens.  Thus  the  lens  is  the  matter  of  first 
importance.  The  lens  is  the  eye  of  the  ca- 
mera, and  it  must  have  a  clear  and  correct 
vision  if  the  camera^s  draughtsmanship  is 
to  be  accurate.  A  spectacle  glass  set  in 
the  end  of  a  starch  box  will  make  pictures, 
as  an  artist  may  work  with  charcoal  on  a 
common  board  fence.  But  the  principle 
still  holds  good,  that  the  implements  must 
determine,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  ultimate  character  of  the  work.  How- 
ever much  economy  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  purchase  of  the  camera  box,  the 
tripod,  the  carrying  cases  and  other  para- 
phernalia, money  spent  on  the  lens  will  pay 
the  largest  interest  on  the  investment. 


Lenses  are  simple  or  compound,  single  or 
double.  That  is  to  s:iy,  there  is  the  single 
lens  with  one  glass,  and  there  is  the  double 
lens  with  two  glasses.  A  single  lens  has 
greatly  limited  powers,  though  it  may  do 
very  pretty  landscape  work.  If  very  cheap, 
it  will  be  certain  to  want  not  only  the  ca- 
pacity to  work  quickly,  but  the  capacity  to 
carry  the  image  without  distortion.  Build- 
ings, interiors,  and  views  requiring  the  strict 
preservation  of  straight  lines,  will  be  treated 
very  shabbily  by  these  poor  lenses,  while  a 
landscape  might  not  show  this  optical  defect. 
The  double  lens  has  highly  increased  pow  - 
ers,  though  its  actual  value  is,  of  course, 
variable.  It  may  be  a  superb  instrument, 
and  it  may  also  be  a  very  poor  one. 

There  are  two  points  which  require  to  be 
determined  before  a  lens  is  bought.  First, 
what  the  lens  is  to  be  used  for;  second, 
how  much  can  be  spent  for  it.  View-lenses 
are  made  for  taking  simple  landscapes; 
strictly  rectilinear  lenses  are  set  for  build- 
ings and  interiors ;  while  for  portraits  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  lens  is  necessary!  Various 
lenses  may  be  used  with  one  camera  box ; 
but  we  shall  presume  that  the  amateur  wishes 
to  get  along  with  one  lens,  for  a  time  at 
least.  In  all  probability  the  beginner  will 
take  most  satisfaction  in  a  lens  with  which 
he  (or  she)  may  ramble  from  one  photo- 
graphic field  to  another,  with  which  both 
landscapes  and  portraits  may  be  undertaken. 
For  this  purpose  a  rectilinear  view  lens 
will  be  most  serviceable,  since  it  will  give 
both  landscapes  and  interiors,  knd  will  make 
groups  and  portraits  with  all  necessary  ac- 
curacy. Very  wide-angle  lenses  are  not 
suitable  for  general  use  in  this  way,  their 
severe  exaggeration  of  the  perspective  ren- 
dering it  difficult  to  make  natural  portraits. 
A  view  lens  of  moderate  angle,  and  one 
which  thus  approaches  nearer  the  character- 
istics of  a  portrait  lens,  will  make  it  less 
difficult  to  secure  a  portrait  without  ungal- 
lantly  enlarging  the  most  adjacent  ear,  or 
appallingly  magnifying  a  hand  that  inadver- 
tently comes  nearer  the  camera  than  it 
should. 
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If  the  amateur  is  satisfied  to  begin  with 
small  pictures  he  may  find  many  lenses  of 
'  excellent  quality,  which  cost  relatively  little. 
The  scope  of  the  lens  determines  not  only 
the  size  of  the  box  in  which  it  should  be  set, 
but  the  size  of  the  plates  which  may  be  used 
and  all  the  other  ^ter-expenses  of  photog- 
raphy. A  lens  that  wilt  "cut"  a  4x5  in,  pic- 
ture is  large  enough  to  begin  with,  and  will 
cost  anywhere  from  two  to  fifty  dollars.  A 
very  fair  American  lens  of  this  size  may  be 
bought  for  ten  dollars,  and  fifteen  dollars 
will  buy  an  excellent  foreign  lens  like  the 
Darlot.  Another  favorite  size  with  amateurs 
is  5x8  in.  Plates  of  this  size  will  cost  rela- 
tively more  and  the  cost  of  the  lens  will  be 
nearly  doubled.  The  three  special  require- 
ments of  a  camera  box  are  strength,  com- 
pactness, and  security  against  vagrant 
streaks  of  light.  Beyond  these  essentials  the 
amateur  may  invest  in  as  many  conveniences 
as  he  chooses,  and  does  not  after  all,  so  in- 
genious is  the  generation,  have  to  pay  very 
extravagantly  for  them.  Remember  always 
that  the  one  fatal  defect  in  a  camera  is  a 
hole,  however  small,  that  admits  light.  On 
this  account,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  examine 
the  camera  at  frequent  intervals  while  it  is 
in  use.  Plate-holders  and  shdes  should 
also  be  kept  in  good  condition,  or  the  pho- 


tographer will  be  tortured  with  black  streaks 
across  his  pet  negatives. 

There  is  as  much  variation  in  plates  as  in 
cameras.  The  dry  plates  now  in  general 
use  are  of  varying  degrees  of  sensitiveness; 
that  is  to  say,  of  varying  degrees  of  suscep- 
tibility to  the  action  of  light.  For  quick 
work  in-doors,  or  out,  "rapid"  plates  are 
necessary,  while  "  slow  "  plates  may  be  used 
where  a  longer  exposure  can  readily  be 
given.  The  quicker  plates,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, are  the  more  difficult  to  manage, 
and,  with  the  use  of  equal  skill,  cannot 
compete  with  slower  plates  in  technical  ex- 
cellence of  result.  A  dry  plate  of  moderate 
temperature  should  be  selected  in  storing 
the  plates,  and  the  package  should  always 
be  placed  on  end.  The  film-covered  sheets 
of  glass  are  packed  face  to  face,  with  a 
"  separator "  between.  When  the  manu- 
facturer uses  damp  separators,  the  plates 
may  be  rendered  wholly  worthless,  and  in 
any  case  the  amateur  should  avoid  the  use 
of  plates  that  show  too  plainly  the  mark  of 
the  separator. 

There  is  one  variety  of  camera  that  calls 
for  the  general  use  of  rapid  plates.  This  is 
the  "  detective  "  or  hand  camera,  with  which 
the  focusing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
small  camera  obscura  or  "finder,"  and  a 
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mathematically-arranged  lever  or  swivel.  Of 
these  cameras,  once  a  great  novelty,  thou- 
sands are  now  in  use.  The  public  is  ready 
to  suspect  the  most  innocent-looking  box, 
and  the  armed  amateur  can  no  longer  hope 
to  walk  the  city  streets,  or  haunt  the  beach 
at  bathing  hour  with  that  secure  incognito 
once  possible  to  his  kind.  In  artistic  and 
entertaining  resources,  the  "  detective  "  is 
without  a  peer.  It  may-be  used  in-doora 
with  a  modification  of  the  instantaneous 
exposer,  and  is  of  great  general  conve- 
nience in  making  small  pictures  of  groups. 
When- well  made  and  fitted  with  a  firat- 
class  lens,  it  costs  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Open-air  photography  with  a  tripod  ca- 
mera calls  for  the  use  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  plate.  A  very  rapid  plate  may  be 
of  universal  use,  but  for  fine  landscapes  one 
may  do  better  with  slower  plates  and  a  cor- 
respondingly slower  exposure^say  an  expo- 
sure of  two  seconds  instead  of  one.  The 
"  orthochromatic  "  plates  now  manufactured 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  plates  for  land- 
scape work,  or  for  any  work  that  does  not 
require  an  extremely  rapid  exposure.  These 
plates  are  made  to  give  correct  "  color  val- 
ues," in  other  words  to  render  red  and  blue, 


not  as  black  in  the  one  case  and  white  in 
the  other,  but  in  better  relation  to  their 
proper  density  as  colors.  This  is  a  great 
gain  in  landscape  work,  since  the  blue  of 
the  sky  will  not  bleach  into  a  flat  white  mass 
against  unnaturally  black  masses  of  foliage 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  plates.  In  copying 
paintings  the  "  orthochromatic "  plate  is 
now  considered  indispensable. 

When  he  goes  afield  the  amateur  is  bound 
to  remember  that  Old  Sol,  while  a  most 
amiable  servant  under  rigid  government, 
may  soon  become,  under  lax  habits,  a  most 
distressing  master.  Keep  plate-holders  in 
the  shade,  and  do  not  draw  the  slide  save 
under  the  focusing  cloth,  which  should  cover 
the  camera  during  every  operation.  Have 
the  plate-holders  numbered,  on  both  sides, 
in  order  to  certainly  avoid  mistakes. 

In  selecting  a  landscape  subject,  the  fore- 
ground should  be  considered  as  of  great  im- 
portance. The  distance  is  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  foreground  for  effect.  It  is 
the  foreground  that  frames,  emphasizes  and 
gives  meaning  to  the  distance.  Thus  in 
photographing  a  valley  from  a  hillside,  it  is 
not  well  to  "  shoot  "  from  some  sheer  promi- 
nence that  does  not  appear  in  the  negative. 
Step  a  little  backward  or  to  one  side  until  a 
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group  of  shrubs  or  rocks,  a  tree  or  slope  of 
ground  comes  within  range  of  the  lens.  By 
means  of  this  sort  of  selection  the  photo- 
grapher may  exercise  his  gifts  as  an  artist. 
And  photography,  as  particularly  as  painting, 
is  the  art  of  leaving  out  the  incongruous. 

When  the  distance  is  the  special  feature 
of  interest,  focus  carefully  upon  the  distant 
objects.  When  the  interest  Ues  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  distant  objects  are  merely 
incidental,  the  focus  should  be  upon  the 
foreground.  This  is  simply  to  say  that  the 
focus  is  to  be  upon  the  object  or  objects  of 
special  interest,  wherever  they  may  be. 
Thus,  if  the  photographer  were  to  make  a 
picture  of  a  figure  in  afield  at  a  distance  of 
ten  or  fifteen  feet,  the  field,  trees  or  hills 
behind  the  figure  would  be  out  of  focus  and 
without  sharpness.  But  this  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, for  the  figure  would  in  this  way  be 
emphasized  and  thrown  into  greater  relief. 

The  orthodox  photographer  prefers  to 
work  with  the  sunlight  falling  upon  his  back, 
or  coming  from  his  right  or  left  hand.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  this  is  a  good 
rule,     fiy  adhering  to  it  the  amateur  will  be 


sure  that  the  landscape  is  well  illuminated 
for  his  purpose,  and  the  chances  of  a 
"fogged"  plate  from  a  flash  of  the  sun 
upon  the  lens  will  be  all  but  removed. 
Nevertheless,  very  beautiful  effects  are  some- 
times to  be  secured  by  aiming  in  the  gene- 
ral direction  from  which  the  sunlight  falls 
— say  the  westward  in  the  afternoon.  With 
figures  and  prominences  rimmed  with  light 
the  photographer  may  catch  an  effect  fami- 
liar and  precious  to  the  painter.  It  follows, 
however,  that  corresponding  care  will  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  "  fog."' 

The  exposure  is  accomplished  in  one  of 
two  ways:  by  the  simple  removal  of  the 
cap  covering  the  lens;  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
mechanical  shutter  or  exposer,  operated  by 
an  air  tube  or  by  the  liberation  of  a  spring 
drop.  In  either  method  it  is  positively  nec- 
essary to  avoid  jarring  the  camera  at  the 
moment  of  exposure.  Many  amateurs  spoil 
dozens  of  plates  by  carelessness  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  are  not  even  aware  of  the 
cause.  It  is  especially  easy  to  set  the  ca- 
mera oscillating  in  the  removal  of  the  cap, 
and  though  the  box  may  give  but  one  shiver, 
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the  mischief  is  done.  In  removing  the  cap, 
lift  it  upward  and  restore  it  again  from  the 
top.  This  will  give  the  upper  or  sky  part 
of  the  picture  the  least  exposure — a  neces- 
sary precaution.  In  fact,  the  sky  needs 
scarcely  one-tenth  the  exposure  of  the 
ground.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  pictures 
taken  on  the  water,  when  the  light  is  much 
more  brilliant  than  inland,  and  the  picture 
must  be  taken  with  corresponding  quick- 
ness, clouds  will  generally  appear  with 
much  greater  distinctness  than  they  possibly 
can  in  an  ordinary  landscape,  where  they  are 
inevitably  over-exposed. 

This  reminds  me  that  amateurs  may  take 
much  enjoyment  from  "skyscapes."  Cloud- 


land  can  be  faithfully  reported  only  by  the 
camera,  and  the  results,  if  accomplished 
with  skill,  are  of  peculiar  beauty.  Exposures 
for  this  purpose  should  be  made  from  a 
house-top,  or  some  height  giving  a  good  view 
of  the  sky  to  the  horizon.  Use  the  small- 
est "  stop,"  and  expose  rapidly.  Sky  nega- 
tives thus  taken  may  be  printed  with  land- 
scape negatives  with  fine  effect.  Of  this  I 
shall  speak  further  in  a  later  "  talk."  The 
size  of  the  stop  or  diaphragm  to  be  used  in 
the  lens  is  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
light  and  the  necessity  for  speed.  The 
larger  stops  allow  the  greater  speed,  while 
the  smaller  give  greater  minuteness  and 
finish  to  the  negative.  AUxander  Black, 
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IN  nearly  every  family  there  is  one  mem- 
ber who  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
taste  for  drawing.  The  attention  of  such  is 
directed  to  the  art-study  given  each  month 
by  "  The  Home-Maker."  The  pupil  is  in- 
vited to  copy  it  carefully  and  to  send  his 
work  when  finished  to  "  Art-Director  of 
The  Home-Maker,  24  West  23D  Street, 
New  York  City. 

A  Committee  of  distinguished  artists  will 
each  month  examine  all  studies  thus  sent 
in ;  revise  them  and  return  to  the  addresses 
supplied  by  the  pupils.  Stamps  to  cover 
the  returned  inclosure  should  be  forwarded 
with  the  drawing. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moran,  Charles  Volkmar, 
Frank  M.  Gregory,  H.  Pruett  Share, 
and  Geo.  R.  Halm. 

This  offer  is  made  to  subscribers  only. 

THE  SEASONS  AND  THE  MONTHS. 

Second  Design.  ^ 
WiLD-RosE,  Holly,  and  Snow  Birds. 

THE  November  study  is  the  second  of 
the  panels  designed  for  a  screen.    It 
represents  the  plant  form  for  Fall  and  Win- 


ter. The  third  will  appear  in  December. 
In  January,  directions  for  mounting  the  de- 
signs and  making  up  the  screen  will  be 
given. 

As  an  incentive  to  careful  copy  of  these 
studies,  the  Art-Director  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  he  has  in  hand  a  cash  offer 
for  the  set  which  the  Committee  may  de- 
cide to  be  the  best  submitted  to  them. 
Copies  offered  for  this  prize  must  be  double 
the  size  of  the  study  here  given,  and,  if 
painted  in  oils,  on  canvas,  if  in  water-colors, 
on  silk.  .Stamps  for  return  of  copy  must 
accompany  subject  in  all  cases. 
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Background,  gold;  holly  leaves,  dark 
green;  berries,  vermillion  and  carmine: 
branches,  brown;  wild-rose  leaves,  green 
and  brownish  red ;  seed,  carmine,  vermillion 
and  brown ;  Snowbirds,  breast  whitish-gray ; 
wings  and  tails,  light  gray.  All  to  be  out- 
lined with  burnt  umber. 
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MUSIC  STAND. — BRASS  NAIL  .DECORATION.— 
^DOYLEYS  AND  SPECIALTY  NAPKINS.- 
BASKET. — SKATING  CAP. 


'  UR  times  are  favorable 
for  carrying  out  eco- 
nomical ideas  in  house 
^  furnishing.  In  the  days 
^  when  each  room  was 
rigidly  supplied  with  a 
set  of  furniture,  which 
included  exactly  so 
many  pieces  matching  each  other  with  faith- 
ful accuracy,  any  departure  from  the  or- 
dained precision  was  seldom  received  witJi 
applause.  Now  so  much  varietv  is  sought, 
and  so  much  license  given  to  the  expression 
of  individual  taste  in  selection,  that  an  in- 
genious person  can  pick  up  stray  articles  in 
the  shops,  improvise  others,  and  frequently 
adapt  the  materials  which  may  be  on  hand, 
and  so  produce  tasteful  and  even  elegant 
effects  without  lavish  expenditure. 

Music-Stasd, 

AMONG  instances  of  promotion  in  fur- 
niture from  a  baser  to  a  much  sub- 
limer  position,  the  case  is  worth  mentioning 
of  a  bed-room  towel  rack,  which  now  figures 
in  a  handsome  drawing-room,  as  an  article 
of  ornament  and  utility.  Its  disguise  is  so 
admirable  that  its  origin  would  hardly  be 
suspected  by  any  one  who  sees  it  now  as  a 
music-holder. 

There  have  been  frequent  complaints  that 
music-stands  of  convenient  design  were  hard 
to  procure,  even  if  money  is  not  an  object. 
The  one  I  speak  of  is  quite  within  every 
one's  power  to  possess.  It  is  intended  more 
especially  to  hold  the  loose  sheet-music  that 
becomes  such  a  troublesome  accumulation 
in  a  house  where  piano-players  live,  but  is 
of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  bound  volumes 
if  desired. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the  towel-rack  was 


etfonized  and  polished,  and  brass  nails  with 
heads  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  silver 
dime,  put  on  at  all  the  points  where  the 
horizontal  rods  joined  uprights. 

A  wooden  box  long  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  music,  and  broad  enough  to  slip 
between  the  upper  parallel  bars  that  were 
intended  for  towels,  should  be  made  of  thin 
wood,  unless  one  of  the  required  size  can 
be  found  in  the  cellar  of  an  obliging  grocer. 
This  box  should  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
middle  horizontal  bar  of  the  rack,  and  should 
be  screwed  to  it  firmly.  It  should  (it  very 
closely  between  the  upper  bars,  or  be  se- 
cured to  them  by  screws,  and  should  project 
above  the  rack  eight  or  ten  inches.  Before 
establishing  the  box  in  this  position  it  should 
be  lined  with  enameled  cloth  and  covered 
with  dark  felt,  which  should  turn  over  and 
cover  the  edge  at  the  top.  Upon  this  edge 
brass  nails  as  large  as  those  on  the  inter- 
sections of  the  rack,  should  be  thickly  set, 
and  a  pair  of  ornamental  brass  handles 
should  be  at  each  end  a  few  inches  below 
the  top.  If  the  box  is  firmly  secured  as 
directed,  these  handles  will  serve  to  lift  the 
whole  stand  by.  The  model  from  which  this 
description  is  taken  was  embellished  by  an 
embroidered  device  upon  the  maroon  felt 
cover.  The  needle-worked  design,  done 
entirely  with  gold-colored  floss,  is  a  large 
head  of  a  cherub  blowing  a  horn.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  receptacle  is  a  shepherd's 
reed,  a  harp  and  a  scroll  of  music,  worked 
in  a  variety  of  colors  chosen  in  appropriate 
conformity  to  the  fonns  depicted. 

Brass-Nail  Decoration. 

AS  a  means  of  adding  richness  to  some 
very  plain  articles  of  furniture  or 
bric-a-brac,  ornamenting  by  following  a  pat- 
tern in  different  sizes  of  brass-headed  tacks, 
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is  an  easy  and  successful  exploit  that  even 
a.  child  can  achieve. 

Photograph   frames,    boxes,  chests    and 
door  panels  can  be  decorated  pleasingly  in 


this  way,  and  plain  wooden  chaiisand  small 
tables  can  be  made  to  assume  quite  an  im- 
posing appearance  by  the  free  use  of  plain 
and  fanciful  nail  heads. 

A  Wood-Box. 

A  WOODEN  box  of  suitable  size  must 
be  provided  with  a  fiat  cover  fast- 
ened by  hinges  upon  the  inside.     One  of 
the  boxes  in  which   hard  tack  is  sent  out 
from   the    baking  companies  will  be  very 
suitable.     It  must  be  neatly  covered'with 
sail  cloth,  which,  after  being  secured  to  the 
box,  may  be  sponged  over  with  brown  fam- 
ily dye,  if  the  natural  light  color  is  thought 
objectionable.     Upon  each 
side  of  the  box  and  upon 
the  top  of  the  lid,   trace 
any  simple  scroll  pattern. 
Braiding  patterns  that  are 
designed  to  be  worked  with 
heavy  cord  will  do  if  care 
is  taken  to  select  one  that 
has  few  complications.     If 
no   suitable    design    is    at 
hand  one  can  be  made  by 
outlining  a  number  of  cir- 
cles grouped  together.     A 
tumbler  or  cup  can  be  used 
for  a  model,  or  large  and 
small  circles    can    be   arranged   together, 
using  a  wine-glass  for  the  smaller  form. 
The  tracing  should    be  done  with   chalk, 


then,  if  any  part  of  a  line  remains  uncovered 
it  can  be  brushed  off.  As  hammering  with 
sufficient  force  to  drive  the  nails  in  firmly 
would  be  detrimental  to  their  brass  heads, 
a  sharp  awl  or  piercer,  with  a 
wooden  handle,  should  be 
used  along  the  lines  of  the 
pattern  to  prepare  a  place  for 
each  nail  so  that  a  gentle  tap 
will  drive  them  in.  Several 
sizes  may  be  used,  but  the 
largest  proportion  of  a  pattern 
is  generally  done  with  small 
trunk  nails,  as  they  are  called, 
larger  sizes,  either  plain,  leaf- 
headed  or  cross-shaped,  be- 
ing set  in  at  various  points, 
as  ornamental  stitches  are 
added  to  braid  work. 

An    antique   and  very  sty- 
lish eflfect  can  be  given  to  the 
box  or  chest,  by  adding  upon 
■    the  outside   of   the  lid  very 
long  ornamental  brass  hinges 
cut  or  hammered  in  a  hand- 
some pattern.      These  can  be  bought  at 
stores  where  metal  mountings  are  sold,  and 
will  not  be  found  very  expensive. 

Another  wood-box  may  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  the  antique  settles  now  be- 
come so  fashionable.  Any  carpenter  can 
make  the  long  coffer  according  to  measure- 
ments given  him  by  the  designer.  The  back 
of  the  settle  is  two  rather  massive  uprights. 
The  system  of  decoration  above  given  may 
then  be  pursued. 

A  jewel-casket  and  silver-boxes  to  hold 
the  spoons  and  forks  are  ornamental  in  bed- 
room and  dining-room,  and  may  be  covered 
with  cloth  or  leather  before  decorating,  or 
may  be   ebonized.      For  these  ornamental 


hinges  are  requisite,  as  well  as  a  broad,  finely 
cut  shield  to  surround  the  keyhole. 

Velvet-covered  shelves  or  comer  brackets 
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may  be  much  improved  by  nail  decoration. 
No  pattern  will  be  necessary,  as  there  is 
seldom  room  for  anything  but  a  border,  which 
may  be  of  small  diamonds  formed  by  the 
smallest  nails,  or  made  with  a  large  plain  or 


For  Christmas. 


fancy  nail,  alternating  with  a  cross  formed 
of  thirteen  small  nails,  the  band  being  con- 

A  good  quality  of  kitchen  chair  can  be 
stained  to  counterfeit  cherry  or  any  dark 
wood,  and  edged  on  the  seat  and  back  with 
laige  plain  and  embossed  brass-nails,  and 
so  made  very  handsome 
and  appropriate  for  a 
hall  chair.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  seat  may  be 
slightly  stuffed  and  cov- 
ered with  a  velvet  or 
leathern  square  fasten- 
ed down  with  gimp  and 
small  nails,  leaving  a 
wide  margin  of  wood. 

By  the  use  of  brass 
comer-pieces,  locks  and 
hinges,  a  washstand 
may  be  converted  into 
a  cabinet,  and  so  pro- 
fusely decorated  with 
brass  nails  in  suitable  patterns,  as  to  re- 
semble some  fine  old  English  article  of 
furniture.  It  must,  of  course,  be  of  hard 
wood  or  well  stained  in  imitation.  One  door 
should  be  taken  off  and  shelves  put  in. 
The  top  and  the  edge  of  the  shelves  should 
have  a  finish  of  brass  cut  in  imitation  of 


KIN  DUNG- WOOD  Box. 

lace,  nearly  an  inch  wide.  The  door  that  is 
left  on  should  have  an  elaborate  pattern 
worked  upon  the  panel  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed for  the  wood  box. 


SOME  one  has  said  that  November  is 
the  month  of  hurry  and  worry,  but 
even  in  the  midst  of  getting  ready  for  win- 
ter, some  time  must  be  spared,  and  some 
thought  given  to  the  gifts  that  are  to  be 
wanted  so  soon,  for,  even  now,  the  holidays 
are  almost  in  sight.  It  is  ditKcult  sometimes 
to  know  what  to  make,  and  a  few  sugges- 
tions may  be  welcome. 

DOYLEVS   AND   SPECIALTY     NaPKINS. 

FOR  a  housekeeper  anything  for  table- 
use  is  always  acceptable.  Sets  of 
doyleys  are  not  novel  gif^s,  but  one  can 
hardly  have  them  in  too  great  abundance. 
An  easily  made  and  really  elegant  kind  is 
made  of  squares  of  white  pongee  silk  hem- 
stitched and  a  large  initial  embroidered  on 
one  comer. 

Little  specialty  napkins  given  singly  or  in 
pairs,  can  be  made  very  elaborate  by  some 
outlay  of  time  and  skill.  When  oblong  in 
shape,  they  are  used  to  put  under  the  slices 
on  the  bread  tray,  and  many  other  uses  will 
be  found  for  them  in  different  sizes.  Square, 
and  somewhat  larger,  they  are  used  to  throw 
over  cake  or  fruit.  Often  the  entire  surface 
is  silk  darned,  leaving  a  pattern  defined  by 
an  edge-stitch  of  white  and  filled  in  closely 
with  French  knots  in  working  cotton.  The 
silk  of  the  darning  should  be  of  some  de- 
cided color. 

Comfort  Cushions, 

INTENDED  principally  for  the  use  of  in- 
valids or  feeble  persons  who  drive 
much,  are  well-chosen  gifts  for  those  whose 
need  for  them  is  apparent.  They  are  square 
pillows  of  softest  down  covered  with  scarlet 
or  gold  satin,  with  a  loop  of  ribbon  on  one 
corner  to  carry  them  by.  They  are  so  soft 
and  compressible  that  they  stuff  easily  under 
any  unsupported  place  into  the  tired  frame, 
and,  by  more  or  less  decoration,  can  be 
adapted  to  any  taste.  A  pretty  one  is  made 
of  scarlet  with  black  lace  gathered  across 
the  centre  in  a.  wide  jabot.  In  whatever 
position  the  cushion  is  laid,  the  lace  falls 
gracefully, 

Book-Covers. 

FOR   a  friend  who  loves  books,  and  all 
our  friends  do  that,  a  pretty  gift  is  a 
handsome  cover,  privately  fitted  to  some 
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favorite  and  cherished  volume.  It  is  made 
on  the  principle  upon  which  school  books 
were  covered  with  calico  by  thrifty  mothers 
in  old  times,  but  elastic  bands,  instead  of 
long  stitches,  hold  the  tumed-over  flap  in 
place  over  the  board  cover.  The  handsom- 
est covers  are  made  of  cloth,  or  very  thick 
silk,  quite  covered  with  an  arabesque  of  ap- 
plique done  in  leather  or  velvet,  and  held 
down  by  buttonholing.  Sometimes  the  un- 
der material  is  thick  gold-woven  silk  which 
shows  richly  through  the  openings  in  the 
arabesque.  Ribbons  sewed  to  the  front  take 
the  place  of  a  clasp. 

Work-Basket. 

A  FRIEND  who  fancies  quaint  con- 
ceits, will  like  a  work-basket  made 
by  crowding  the  crown  of  a  straw  hat  into 
the  upper  part  of  a  tripod  made  of  three 
sticks  wound  with  twine  and  screwed  to- 
gether like  the  supports  to  the  cheap  pine 
top  stands  seen  in  every  house.  The  sticks 
are  varnished,  and  a  ribbon  or  cord  and 
tassel  is  tied  around  the  place  where  they 
cross.  The  crown  of  the  hat  is  lined  with 
silk  and  supplied  with  little  pockets  for 
spools,  and  other  work  basket  belongings. 
The  broad  brim  of  the  hat  is  fastened  down 
upon  the  stick  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  over 
each  fastening. 

Knitting-Needle  Case. 

FOR  a  friend  who  knits,  a  pleasing 
Christmas  remembrance  is  a  knitting- 
needle  case  which  is  made  of  bronze  mo- 
rocco in  envelope  form,  with  a  double  lin- 
ing of  silk,  divided  by  machine  stitching 
into  a  number  of  pockets  for  holding 
the  needles,  a  set  of  four  being  accom- 
modated in  each  partition.  Across  the  top 
of  the  pockets  the  silk  is  finished  with  a 
buttonholed  edge  an  inch  below  the  tops  of 
the  needles,  leaving  room  to  take  them  out 
easily.  The  friend^s  name  or  monogram 
can  be  worked  on  the  flap  that  folds  over, 
and  on  the  other  side  any  pretty  design 
may  be  done  with  chain-stitch.  The  edges 
where  silk  and  leather  meet  should  be  neatly 
bound  with  brown  galloon. 

Skating-Cap. 

ALMOST  any  boy  would  be  glad  to 
find  a  skating-cap  in  his  stocking. 
The  prettiest  one  known  to  the  writer  was 
made  according  to  the  directions  which  will 


follow  shortly.  But  little  knowledge  of  cro- 
cheting is  necessary,  the  stitch  is  so  very 
simple.  The  color  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
red  is  apt  to  be  popular.  The  crown  is 
made  of  four  half  diamond  shaped  pieces 
joined  together.  To  make  one  of  these 
sections,  begin  with  two  stitches,  using  star- 
light wool,  and,  in  Afghan  stitch,  work  back 
and  forth  for  eighteen  rows,  increasing  one 
stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  row. 
There  will  be  thirty- eight  stitches  on  the  last 
row.  Then  work  four  rows  without  increas- 
ing, then  four  more  rows  narrowing  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each.  Sew  the  four 
pieces  together,  covering  the  points  in  the 
centre  with  a  large,  flat  button  mould,  cov- 
ered with  single  stitch  crochet,  and  make 
the  head  band  of  gray  chinchilla  wool  in 
imitation  of  fur ;  for  this  use  two  steel  knit- 
ting needles  of  medium  size  and  cast  on 
fourteen  stitches.  Knit  in  loop-knitting, 
winding  the  wool  around  a  wooden  lead 
pencil  instead  of  the  finger.  Knit  back 
and  forth  till  the  band  is  long  enough  to  flt 
the  crown.  The  size  given  is  for  a  very 
small  cap,  but,  by  adding  more  rows  to  the 
crown  piece  and  increasing  the  length  of 
the  band,  it  can  be  enlarged.  In  making  it 
larger  add  also  to  the  number  of  rows  that 
turn  under  in  the  crown. 


ADVICE   COLUMN. 

IN  this  column  questions  will  be  answered 
and  advice  given  cheerfully  upon  any 
subject  connected  with  fancy-work  or  home- 
decoration. 

Mrs.    D says    she   wishes    to    add 

something  decorative  to  her  husband^ s 
"  smoking  den  "  as  a  Christmas  surprise  for 
him.  The  little  room,  she  says,  has  a  bar- 
ren look. 

She  can  introduce  a  novel  effect  by  cov- 
ering a  pine  board,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
pastry  board,  first  with  canton  flannel  or 
sheet  wadding,  and  then  with  velveteen, 
screwing  in  brass  hooks  across  the  top  and 
bottom  to  rest  pipes  upon.  In  the  centre 
of  the  board  can  be  fastened  a  gilded  or 
stained  bracket  shelf,  upon  which  should 
first  be  screwed  two  or  three  of  the  little 
wooden  tubs  and  pails  sold  for  cigar  holders  ^ 
and  ash  receivers.  The  back  of  the  board 
may  have  screw  rings  to  hang  it  up  by,  or, 
better  still,  the  board  may  rest  upon  a  plain 
artist's  easel  placed  across  a  comer  of  the- 


room.  The  easel  may  be  covered  with  cork 
savings  fastened  on  with  mucilage,  and  var- 
nished when  dry,  and  a  grotesque  hat  hook 
added  to  each  slat  at  the  top  to  hold  smok- 
ing cap  and  tobacco  pouch. 

L.  F.  A.  asks  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
painting  that  can  be  laundried.  It  is  saM 
at  some  of  the  art  stores,  that  oil  painting 
used  with  a  Florentine  medium,  and  put 
upon  linen  duck,  will  bear  careful  washing, 
and,  acting  on  this  assertion,  some  doyleys 
and  splashers  have  been  decorated  in  that 
way  lately. 

Miss  Lave  wishes  to  find  a  teacher  for 
drawn-work  and  the  fancy  stitches  used  Jn 
it. 

At  the  Woman's  Exchanges  in  most 
totms  and  cities,  lessons  will  be  given  in 
the  art,  but  either  of  the  illustrated  manuals 


on  drawn  work  that  are  published  in  New 
York  will  give  clear  instructions, 

Eliza    S.    J tells    us    that    among 

household  goods  inherited  from  a  great- 
aunt,  she  has  a  number  of  blue  homespun 
bed  spreads.  She  asks  if  it  would  be  in 
good  taste  to  use  them  upon  beds  now. 

Ehsa  is  fortunate.  Her  spreads  will  make 
charming  portieres  for  bed-room  doors.  In 
England  such  hangings  are  much  in  request, 
and  their  value  is  increased  when,  like 
Eliza's,  they  have  always  belonged  in  the 
family.  It  would  be  wasting  them  to  put 
them  on  beds,  and  ordinary  woven  Marseilles 
counterpanes  will  really  be  prettier. 

Address 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Hungerford, 

The  Home-Maker  Office, 

24  W.  33d  St.,  N   Y. 


Tight  Bandages. 

OME  worthy  gentleman 
with  his  head  in  the 
clouds  said  not  long 
ago,  in  a  scientific  jour- 
nal, that  owing  to  the 
superior  intelli- 
gence  now  possessed  by 
all  classes,  mothers  and 
nurees  no  longer  compress  the  tender  form 
of  infancy  in  its  earliest  days. 

I  wish  his  words  were  true,  but  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  ignorance  enough  left  among 
mothers  and  nurses  to  allow  them  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  their  grandmothers  and  tighter 
the  flannel  bandages  on  their  babies,  till 
the  soft  little  forms  from  armpits  to  hips  are 
firm  and  hard  as  a  bass-drum. 

It  is  not  six  weeks  since  a  monthly  nurse 
of  excellent  reputation  assured  me  gravely 
that  "you  had  to  pin  a  new-born  baby's 
band  as  tight  as  you  could  get  it,  or  it  would 
grow  up  with  a  waiiofy  stomach,"  whatever 
that  is. 

She  was  strong  in  her  ignorance,  and  as 
the  little  pale  mother  under  her  care  took 
her  word  against  mine,  I  had  to  leave  the 


baby  in  its  vise-like  foldings,  a  little  victim 
to  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  its  care-takers. 

An  English  doctor  who  has  had  much  to 
contend  with  in  the  mistaken  idea  among 
nurses  that  tight  bands^ing  is  necessary  for 
infants*  welfare,  ordered  a  piece  of  e'astlc, 
one  inch  wide  and  as  long  as  the  flannel  band 
is  wide,  let  into  the  back  of  every  band,  so 
that  when  it  is  pinned  on  there  will  not  be 
the  same  danger  of  tightening  it  too  much. 

A  flannel  band  should  be  made  with  two 
darts,  or  two  V-shaped  gores  on  the  lower 
edge.  These  will  fit  it  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and  prevent  the  wrinkles  which 
must  be  uncomfortable  to  the  soft  skin,  A 
little  tab  of  doubled  linen  sewed  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  band  can  be  taken  up  in 
the  safety-pin  that  holds  the  napkin,  and 
will  hold  the  band  down  firmly  and  smoothly 
far  better  than  tightening  it  will. 

M.  C.  If. 

Who  shall  make  Baby's  Ways? 

BABY'S  habits  begin  forming  with  its 
first  breath.  The  little  cry  which  an- 
nounces its  coming  is  its  first  complaint: 
the  result  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  first  en- 
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trance  of  the  harsh  air  of  our  world  into  its 
tender  lungs.  After  this,  for  days,  baby  is 
nearly  silent.  It  now  rests  largely  with 
nurse  and  mother  whether  or  not  the  future 
man  or  woman  shall  be  a  chronic  com- 
plainer.  If  baby  now  cries  it  is  because  of 
some  discomfort,  and  many  of  these  can  be 
removed  by  a  moment's  attention.  Its  cry 
of  hunger  is  only  a  notification  of  its  want, 
and  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  fretful- 
ness  or  look  of  distress  unless  long  unheeded, 
but  an  observant  ear  soon  learns  the  sort  of 
cry  that  means — "  I'm  uncomfortable,"  and 
a  wise  nurse  will  attend  without  delay.  The 
cause  is  generally  very  slight  and  as  easily 
remedied.  Baby  may  have  lain  on  its  back 
too  long,  or  its  little  arm  may  have  fallen 
asleep,  or  its  clothes  may  have  become 
wrinkled  beneath  it,  and  to  raise  it  for  an 
instant,  smooth  its  clothes,  or  turn  it  on  its 
pillow  will  remove  cause  and  complaint 
together.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to 
begin  to  carry-  a  healthy  child  about  in  the 
arms,  but  neither  should  it  be  allowed  to  lie 
and  cry  by  the  hour  under  the  notion  that 
"  it  is  good  for  it."  If  baby  is  fed  regularly 
and  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  its  little  sources 
of  discomfort  quickly  discovered  and  re- 
moved, a  habit  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
temper  is  forming,  that  will  be  a  life-long 
blessing. 

Marguerite  V Estrange, 


The  Baby. 

INTO  every  dwelling  where  a  new  baby 
has  brought  with  it  that  love  which 
makes  one  of  the  chief  happinesses  of  life, 
there  comes  an  ardent  desire  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  little  being  and  secure  its 
comfort.  It  is  so  lovely,  so  tender,  so  ap- 
pealing, so  precious,  we  cannot  let  it  know 
the  wind  blows  ill  on  any,  we  must  surround 
it  with  all  ease,  and  teach  it  the  meaning  of 
joy,  and  our  hearts  stand  still  with  horror  at 
the  first  approach  to  it  of  any  danger. 

Perhaps  from  too  much  kindness,  perhaps 
from  too  much  ignorance,  many  young 
mothers, — it  has  become  a  saying, — kill  one 
baby  before  they  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
the  next.  There  are  then,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent such  slaughter,  a  half  dozen  points 
concerning  the  management  of  a  baby  that 
every  young  mother  should  commit  to 
memory.  The  first  is  to  keep  her  baby 
warm,  often  making  sure  of  the  temperature 
of  the  hands  and  feet ;  however,  it  is  well  to 


remember  that  if  a  perfectly  well  child  is 
restless  in  sleep  it  is  usually  because  it  is 
kept  too  warm ;  and  hence  a  reason  is  to  be 
found.  The  next  point  is  to  keep  her  baby 
clean  and  dry,  thus  preventing  chafing  and 
irritation.  Another  point  is  contained  in 
the  fact  that  no  healthy  baby  has  reason  to 
cry ;  when  the  wailing  begins  there  is  either 
hunger  or  pain,  and  it  must  be  looked  to. 
Another  thing  to  be  thought  of,  if  a  child 
is  uneasy,  is  the  question  of  thirst ;  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cool  water  often  acts  like  an 
opiate  in  its  soothing  charm  on  the  hot  little 
mouth  and  throat.  If,  with  this,  the  mother 
sees  that  the  child  is  fed  at  regular  inter\'als, 
and  at  no  other,  every  two  hours  while  very 
young,  increasing  the  intervals  to  three 
hours,  and,  if  the  child  is  brought  up  by 
hand,  letting  it  be  entirely  by  hand,  and 
having  all  the  apparatus  absolutely  clean, 
then  there  is  hardly  any  reason  why  the 
baby  thus  kept  should  not  continue  to  thrive 
and  be  the  centre  of  all  the  happiness  of 
the  house,  till  the  next  nestling  shows  him 
how  to  try  his  wings  outside  the  edge  of  the 
bassinette. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 


A  Baby  Box. 

Marion  Kaklaijdi' Dear  Madam, 

HEARING  that  you  are  to  have  a  nurs- 
ery department  in  your  magazine,  I 
want  to  express  my  pleasure  that  the  babies 
are  not  to  be  left  out,  and  also  to  give  you 
an  item,  which  I  hope  may  be  a  useful  hint 
to  mothers  who  don't  have  nurses,  and 
cannot  devote  all  their  own  time  to  baby- 
tending. 

I  call  my  invention  a  baby-box,  but  I 
don't  expect  to  patent  it,  and  the  whole 
community  of  mothers  may  copy  at  pleas- 
ure. 

I  bought  for  a  trifle  a  large  square  wooden 
box  at  the  grocer's ;  the  sides  were  high,  so 
I  had  them  sawed  off  all  around  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  inches.  First  I  screwed 
castors  on  each  comer,  then  I  upholstered 
my  box  with  a  stuffing  of  "  Excelsior,"  which 
cost  me  exactly  nothing,  it  having  been  used 
previously  at  the  packing  of  our  new  set  of 
bed-room  furniture.  I  covered  the  bottom 
with  an  old  piece  of  oilcloth  and  made  two 
pads,  that  will  wash,  to  fit  it,  but  the  sides 
I  covered  just  with  burlaps  as  a  covering  for 
the  Excelsior  stuffing,  and  then  with  Turkey 
red.  I  made  this  with  a  shirring,  top  and 
bottom,  so  I  can  take  it  off  when  it  needs 
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washing,  and  I  made  it  deep  enough  to  go 
all  the  way  over  the  sides  and  gather  under 
the  bottom  a  little.  In  fact,  I  covered  it 
just  as  old-fashioned  people  covered  baby 
baskets,  before  lace  and  flummery  were  con- 
sidered the  thing.  I  had  to  cut  little  holes 
to  slip  the  castors  through.  I  ran  strong 
tape  in  the  hem  to  draw  it  up  by,  and  in  the 
inside  I  drove  a  few  large-headed  tacks  to 
keep  my  industrious  and  investigating  baby 
from  getting  it  out  of  place. 

The  pads  I  made  of  white  cheese-cloth 
stuffed  thickly  with  cotton  and  tacked  in 
squares.  In  each  comer  I  put  a  little  loop 
of  tape  and  in  the  comers  of  the  box  I 
nailed  tapes  to  draw  through  the  loops  (on 
the  pads)  and  tie,  so  that  the  pad  would 
always  keep  in  position. 

If  my  box  had  a  great  puffy  cushion  for  a 
top,  it  would  look  like  a  Turkish  divan,  but 
it  couldn't  have  any  such  top  without  smoth- 
ering its  constant  occupant,  my  eight- 
months'-old  baby,  who  spends  a  large  part 
of  his  happy  existence  in  its  soft  padded  in- 
terior. He  plays  there  without  any  possi- 
bility of  injury  to  himself,  but  happy  as  he 
is,  he  always  keeps  his  "  weather  eye  "  on 
me,  for  his  nature  is  too  sociable  to  allow  of 
his  being  one  moment  alone,  and  if  I  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  room,  first  a  whimper  of 
surprise,  then  an  active  roar  of  dismay  re- 
sults. But  the  castors  make  it  easy  to  move 
the  box,  so  in  whatever  room  my  work  keeps 
me,  there  is  his  little  Royal  Highness 
wheeled. 

Of  late  H.  R.  H.  has  pursued  a  course 
of  firing  all  his  playthings  out  of  his  box, 
and  demanding  me  to  restore  them  so  he 
can  fire  them  again,  which  is  rather  disas- 
trous in  some  of  my  avocations,  and  I  seri- 
ously con tem  pate  fitting  to  my  baby  box  a 
sufficient  lofty  dome  of  the  coarse  wire  net- 
ting they  use  for  garden  fences.  Then,  the 
rubber  doll,  woolly  dogs,  knit  balls,  and 
other  missiles  will  rebound  from  the  ob- 
structing wire  and  fall  back  within  reach  of 
the  ever-ready  hands  again. 

I  don't  mind  jumping  up  every  three  sec- 
onds when  I  am  writing  articles  for  maga- 
zines and  papers,  but  when  I  am  making 
bread,  or  doing  other  things  that  literary 
women  are  supposed  to  know  nothing  about, 
I  can't  stop. 

With  hearty  wishes  for  The  Home- 
Maker's  success,  I  am 

Yours  truly 

Marie  Harwood. 

New  York. 


A  Battle  and  A  Victory. 

Dear  Home-Maker: 

WE  were  living  with  my  husband's 
parents  when  our  first  baby  was 
small.  He  was  very  large  and  heavy,  and 
full  of  a  restless  activity  that  demanded 
constant  motion.  My  husband's  mother  was 
a  very  tender-hearted  woman,  to  whom  a 
baby's  desires  were  an  absolute  law.  My 
baby  (like  every  other  child,  if  indulged) 
was  very  fond  of  being  carried  in  arms,  es- 
pecially at  night,  and,  if  not  humored,  would 
cry  vociferously.  So  to  keep  his  Grand- 
mother from  coming  up-stairs  to  carry  him 
in  the  night,  his  father  and  I  did  it  until 
the  youngster  became  a  perfect  little  tyrant. 

When  he  was  eighteen  months  old  I  took 
him  on  a  visit  to  my  parents,  having  made 
up  my  mind  that  once  there,  where  I  knew 
no  one  would  interfere  with  my  manage- 
ment, little  Master  should  be  speedily 
taught  to  go  to  sleep  in  his  bed. 

The  first  night  all  went  well.  The  forty 
miles  of  driving  in  the  open  air  had  made 
him  too  sleepy  to  think  about  anything  else. 
But  the  next  night  when  my  young  lord  was 
put  down  on  the  bed,  he  lay  quietly  at  first, 
expecting  me  soon  to  take  him  up  and  carry 
and  sing  him  to  sleep.  Finding  I  did  not 
come,  he  began  to  cry.  I  went  to  him, 
kissed  his  fair  little  face,  told  him  he  was 
not  to  be  carried  about  any  more,  but  to  go 
to  sleep  where  he  was.  This  astonished  him 
greatly  and  he  began  an  energetic  expostu- 
lation, to  which  I  replied  by  a  few  slaps. 
Howls  followed  this  unwonted  treatment, 
which  doubtless  seemed  very  unjust  to  the 
poor  little  fellow.  I  withdrew  to  a  side- 
table,  shaded  my  candles  (it  was  before  the 
days  of  gas  or  kerosene)  and  began  reading. 
Howls  succeeded  howls.  "  Did  ever  a  di- 
vine-right monarch  suffer  such  a  rebellion 
as  this?  "  they  seemed  to  say.  After  awhile 
I  paid  him  sufficient  attention  to  again  tell 
him  that  his  crpng  was  useless,  and  to  give 
him  a  few  more  slaps  to  divert  his  attention. 

This  interesting  succession  of  events 
lasted  till  moming,  when  in  utter  exhaustion 
he  sobbed  himself  to  sleep.  But  never  af- 
terwards did  he  fail  to  go  quietly  to  sleep 
when  laid  in  his  bed.  It  had  been  a  hard 
struggle  for  him,  and  a  worse  one  for  me, 
but  the  lesson  was  learned  once  for  all.  Not 
only  in  relation  to  this  one  thing,  but  in  all 
others  he  had  discovered  that  I  meant  what 
I  said.  I,  too,  had  learned  my  lesson,  and 
with  my  other  children  I  settled  this  little 
point  when  they  were  less  than  two  months 
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old,  and  was  never  after  obliged  to  have 
any  contests  with  them.  Not  that  their  wills 
were  not  strong  enough,  but  children  begin 
to  observe  and  reason  very  early,  and  they 
will  not  persist  in  asking  for  what  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  them  that  they  cannot 
obtain. 

M.  n.  s. 
N.  y.  City. 

Bv  Rule  and  Measure. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  some  harm  is  done 
by  those  who  insist  upon  bringing 
up  all  children  after  one  cast-iron  pattern. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true,  as  an  old  lady 
once  said,  that  "  if  you  have  thirteen  chil- 
dren, you'll  find  no  two  of  ihem  can  be  man- 
aged alike."  But  after  all,  the  worst  harm, 
and  a  great  deal  the  most  of  it,  is  com- 
mitted by  those  who  say  "  There  is  no  use 
in  trying  to  bring  up  a  family  by  rule." 
Complain  as  you  will  about  it,  the  human 
frame  is  a  machine,  and  all  human  frames 
are  pretty  much  ahke,  and,  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing says,  "  need  one  flannel,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  difference  in  the  quality." 
The  vast  majority  of  children  should  be 


brought  up  to  go  to  bed  early;  to  rise  early; 
to  eat  three  wholesome,  abundant  meals 
per  day,  and  absolutelv  nothing  else;  to  be 
scrupulously  regular  m  maintaining  both 
inner  and  outer  cleanliness;  to  live  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  open  air ;  and  to  abhor 
idleness.  There  are  said  lo  be  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  the  writer  has  never  known 
one.  There  may  be  children  who  are  al- 
lowed to  break  one  or  more  of  these  regu- 
lations habitually,  and  who  yet  maintain 
unbroken  health  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  but  we  never  saw  one. 

Old  George  Herbert  says,  and  the  truths 
he  uttered  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
fit  us  of  to-day,  as  well  as  they  fitted  his 
contemporaries: 

"  Slight  those  who  say  amidst  their  sickly 
healths, 
Thou  liv'st  by  rule.     What  doth  not  so, 

but  man  ? 
Houses  are  built  by  rule,  and    common- 
wealths : 
Entice  the  trusty  sun,  if  that  you  can 

From  his  ecliptic  line ;  beckon  the  sky. 
Who  lives  by  rule  then,  keeps  good 
company." 

A'a/t  Upton  Ctark. 
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"  LEEPING     and  waking. 

sleeping  and  waking,  so 
I      our  life  goes  in  a  rhythm 

set  as  one  to  two.  Phy- 
C:    siologists  however  know 

not  why  we  sleep  at  all ; 

they  know  not  even    a 

good  definition  of  this 
word  'sleep.  One  calls  it  a  state  of  physio- 
logical rest  (  another  a  suspension  of  con- 
sciousness: a  third,  the  product  of  rest,  fa- 
tigue and  habit ;  a  fourth,  the  slackening  of 
the  vibrations  and  the  lessening  of  the  ex- 
plosions of  protoplasm ;  a  fifth,  the  condition 
of  physiological  repose  in  which  the  mole- 
cular movements  of  the  brain  are  no  longer 


fully  and  clearly  projected  upon  the  field  of 
consciousness. 

Could  we  know  the  causes  of  natural 
sleep,  with  how  much  better  chances  of  suc- 
cess could  we  discuss  the  causes  of  lack  of 
sleep,  and  with  how  much  greater  certainty 
could  we  employ  methods  of  combatting  it ! 

Another  (juestion  which  should  be  an- 
swered is,  how  much  sleep  is  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  an  individual.  Age,  of 
course,  is  a  modifying  factor.  Infants  sleep 
most  of  the  time,  or  ought  to.  Children  up 
to  ten  years  of  age,  half,  or  more  than  half 
the  time :  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
ten  hours,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  eight 
hours,  and  after  that  seven  hours  and  even 
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less-  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  many 
people  sleep  too  much ;  they  lose  strength 
ajQd  feel  dull,  heavy  and  disinclined  to  exer- 
tion, by  remaining  too  long  in  bed.  This  is 
running  a  tilt  against  the  popular  notion, 
which  is  that  a  great  deal  of  sleep  is  good  for 
one.  According  to  Hanfield  Jones,  the  more 
perfect  the  brain,  the  less  is  the  tendency 
to  sleep.  He  further  says,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  our  hemispheres 
(the  highest  centres  of  the  brain)  might  be 
as  wakeful  as  the  nerve  centres  which  do 
not  sleep  (those  which  preside  over  respira- 
tion and  circulation).  People  in  responsi- 
ble positions  go  many  hours  without  sleep- 
ing, as  the  generals  of  armies.  Physicians 
and  nurses  are  often  surprised  to  find  how 
little  sleep  is  really  needed  to  keep  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  To  the  majority  of 
people,  however,  the  measure  of  the  power 
of  sleeping  is  the  measure  of  the  state  of 
hesilth.  The  amount  of  sleep  requisite  to 
maintain  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  bodily 
well-being  doubtless  varies  very  much  with 
different  individuals.  The  whole  subject 
concerning  the  amount  of  sleep,  which 
should  be  strictly  physiological,  needs  a  very 
careful  going  over,  for  habit  and  traditional 
views  have  obtained  a  great  sway  over  us. 

A  curious  diversity  of  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  of  sleep  obtains  among 
physiologists.  Some  very  notable  men 
frankly  acknowledge  that  they  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  the  fact  alone  remaining 
that  man  is  a  "sleeping  animal."  There 
are,  however,  those  who  advance  theories 
and  maintain  them  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  conviction  based  upon  experimentation. 
Take,  for  instance,  those  theories  which 
pertain  to  the  circulation.  Mosso  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  several  individuals 
who,  from  accident,  had  been  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  their  skull,  which  permitted  him 
to  observe  the  condition  of  the  brain.  He 
found  that  the  brain  became  much  paler 
during  sleep.  Is  sleep  therefore  due  to 
anaemia  of  the  brain?  Certainly,  says  Dur- 
ham, for  he  had  observed  that  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  were  narrowed  during  sleep. 
With  him  and  Mosso  a  large  number  of 
physiologists  and  experimenters  agree ;  but 
others  say,  and  with  a  show  of  reason  also, 
that  sleep  is  not  caused  by  ansemia,  but  that 
the  anaemia  is  caused  by  sleep.  The  brain, 
no  longer  in  a  state  of  activity,  has  a  de- 
creased blood  supply,  the  same  as  muscle, 
which  is  no  longer  in  use.  Another  theory 
is  that  sleep  is  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  due  to  its  func- 


tional activity  when  awake,  that  during  skep 
there  is  a  flow  of  nutrition  to  it,  conse- 
quently an  increase  of  blood  to  supply  its 
deficiencies.  There  are  those  too  who  scoff 
at  this  idea,  and  aver  that  the  nutrition  of 
the  brain  as  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
is  very  nearly  at  a  standstill  during  sleep. 
Besides  these,  we  have  the  chemical  theories. 
It  was  Moli^re  who  said  we  sleep /arce  qu^il 
U  forme  en  nous  des  substances  dormitrveSj 
expressing  unwittingly  the  view  of  a  num- 
ber of  physiologists,  who  think  we  sleep  be- 
cause the  brain  is  overwhelmed  with  pro- 
ducts which  accumulate  in  its  tissue,  as  the 
result  of  its  activity  while  awake;  others 
think  these  products  carried  to  the  brain 
through  the  blood  overwhelm  its  centres, 
and  so  produce  sleep.  One  theory  calls  it 
an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood,  which  brings  about  sleep,  during 
which  it  passes  away.  Another  theory  ex- 
presses this  same  condition  as  a  lack  of 
oxygen.  A  French  writer  answering  the 
question  "why  do  we  sleep?"  argues  that 
certain  substances  (leucomaines)  overwhelm 
the  brain  cells.  These  substances  are  the 
products  of  the  activity  of  all  the  tissues,  but 
especially  those  of  muscular  and  nervous 
tissue.  They  are  fatiguing  and  narcotic, 
and  occasion  at  length  the  fatigue  which 
leads  to  sleep.  In  waking,  if  the  body  is 
refreshed,  they  have  disappeared,  having 
been  entirely  eliminated  and  destroyed  dur- 
ing sleep.  The  chemical  products  which 
collect  in  the  blood,  be  they  carbonic  acid, 
or  other  acid,  or  the  alkaloids  just  described, 
act  on  nerve  tissues  producing  sleep,  the 
same  as  ether  and  chloroform  produce  arti- 
ficial sleep. 

These  theories,  which  might  be  classified 
as  the  circulatory,  nutritive  and  the  chemical, 
are  the  principal  ones.  Include  with  these 
that  sleep  is  produced  because  of  habit,  be- 
cause darkness,  because  external  stimuli  are 
withdrawn,  and  we  have  the  ideas  of  the 
most  learned  physiologists  and  neurologists 
of  our  time ;  and  yet  can  we  say  now  why  ws 
sleep?  The  proofs  brought  forward  to  con- 
firm these  various  theories  only  show  what 
may  be  the  mere  concomitants  of  sleep,  and 
not  the  cause.  Sleep  is  one  of  the  myster- 
ies of  the  organism  which  baflle  us,  the 
same  as  the  problem  of  life  itself.  Who  can 
tell  why  we  live? 

These  theories  of  sleep,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  problem  of  natural  sleep,  will, 
however,  be  of  assistance  in  discussing  the 
question  of  insomnia,  since  they  show 
some  of  the  conditions  which  are  requisite 
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to  natural  sleep,  and  they  will  assist  us  in 
ascertaining  the  causes  of  insomnia,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  complex. 

The  sleeplessness  which  is  occasioned  by 
tendencies  to  gout,  rheumatism  and  various 
other  blood-taints,  inherited  and  acquired, 
as  well  as  such  as  arise  from  obvious  causes, 
such  as  pain,  fever  and  general  sickness, 
we  will  not  consider.  It  may  also  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  sleeplessness  which 
arises  from  lack  of  exercise,  and  nap-taking 
in  the  day  time.  Then,  too,  there  is  that 
pitiful  state  in  which  one  has  the  feeling  of 
insomnia,  while  in  reality  he  sleeps  and  per- 
haps snores  the  night  through,  as  many  of 
his  household  can  testify. 

The  greatest  predisposing  cause  to  in- 
somnia is  an  excitable  nervous  tempera- 
ment, which  can  very  quickly  give  rise  to 
a  state  of  cerebral  irritabiHty.  An  indi- 
vidual with  such  a  temperament  is  doubly 
alive  to  impressions  during  the  waking 
hours.  The  imaginative  brain-worker,  for 
instance,  is  a  thousand  times  more  liable 
to  wakefulness  than  any  other  individual. 
His  nerve-cells  respond  to  the  slightest 
stimulus.  A  wild  flower  to  an  ordinary 
person  is  simply  a  weed  growing;  to  the 
poet  it  is  the  incarnation  of  a  divine 
thought,  the  symbol  of  beautiful  ideas,  its 
leaves  are  emeralds,  its  petals  are  velvet,  its 
color  is  heaven's  own  blue,  its  perfume  is 
paradise.  It  whispers  to  him  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present ;  it  images  to  him  the  whole 
pf  eternity.  When  such  a  child  of  genius 
sleeps  he  must  close  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus.  If,  through  taxing  his  powers  of 
physical  endurance,  he  becomes  sleepless, 
he  is  driven  almost  to  the  verge  of  despera- 
tion. 

There  is  the  insomnia  of  work,  worry, 
business  strain  and  anxiety  of  mind,  burdens 
which  must  be  borne.  Happy  the  man  who 
has  will  power  and  strength  of  mind  to  cast 
them  far  from  him  when  he  seeks  repose. 
Many  will  say,  "  it  is  impossible ;  with  your 
mmd  in  such  a  turmoil,  how  can  you  sleep 
at  night?" 

Then  again  there  is  the  insomnia  which 
comes  to  irritated  nerves  because  of  disa- 
greeable surroundings,  the  noise  of  the 
ceaseless  machinery  of  the  great  city,  the 
odors  from  manufactures,  the  rumbling  of 
carts,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  striking  of 
clocks,  the  whistling  of  engines,  the  cries  of 
the  never-sleeping  denizens  of  the  streets. 
A  physician  tells  of  a  patient  of  his  afflicted 
with  persistent  insomnia,  who  could  not  sleep 
in  London.     She  left  the  city  and  in  the 


sweet  repose  of  the  country  she  quickly  re- 
gained her  power  of  sleep,  which  she  alwa3rs 
lost  when  she  attempted  to  return  to  the 
city. 

Again,  we  have  the  insomnia  of  indi- 
gestion, of  over-feeding,  or  of  hunger,  and 
the  insomnia  due  to  disturbances  of  the  cir- 
culation when  the  brain  has  too  little  blood, 
so  that  nutrition  is  interfered  with ;  or  when 
the  arteries  are  full  and  beating,  and  there 
is  plethora.  The  person  may  not  be  health- 
fully fatigued;  or  may  have  overworked. 
When  such  conditions  exist,  the  victim  woos 
sleep  in  vain,  no  matter  how  perfect  may 
be  the  sleeping  appointments.  But  suppose 
the  sleepless  person  is  active  and  healthy, 
with  just  imagination  enough  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  activity  of  his  brain,  is  un- 
disturbed with  cares  and  anxieties,  is  not 
affected  by  the  external  annoyances  of  a 
large  and  over-crowded  city,  has  a  perfect 
digestion,  and  is  not  overfed  or  underfed, 
his  circulation,  especially  his  cerebral  circu- 
lation is  properly  balanced — ^why  does  he  not 
sleep?  It  maybe  that  he  is  simply  drinking 
too  much  tea  or  coffee,  or  that  his  bed-room 
may  be  badly  ventilated,  since  he  is  one  of 
those  persons  who  would  rather  smother 
than  to  breathe  the  night-air ;  or  it  may  be 
that  his  position  in  bed  impedes  his  breath- 
ing or  his  circulation. 

As  varied  as  are  all  these  causes  of  insom- 
nia, so  varied  must  the  treatment  be ;  but 
much  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
himself.  Physicians  are  more  and  more 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  cure 
of  chronic  insomnia  drugs  are  of  little  value, 
and,  many  times,  they  are  worse  than  use- 
less. There  is  ever  the  haunting  fear  that 
an  opium  or  chloral  habit  may  be  formed. 
Sometimes  some  simple  thing  may  bring 
about  the  needed  rest.  If  noises  inside  of 
the  house  or  outside  disturb  one,  putting 
cotton  in  the  ears  has  been  known  to  give 
relief.  An  incident  quoted  in  many  physi- 
ologies to  prove  that  sleep  is  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  external  stimuli  is  that  a 
man  with  only  one  eye  and  one  hearing  ear 
went  immediately  to  sleep  as  soon  as  these 
were  closed  up,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
receiving  external  impressions.  Those  who 
are  troubled  with  sleeplessness  should  cul- 
tivate habits  of  retiring  at  a  regular  hour. 
A  curious  but  not  unreasonable  suggestion 
is  to  the  effect  that  "  one  should  feign  not 
to  want  to  sleep."  It  is  often  a  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  sleep  which  keeps  the  person 
awake.  Many  patients  inclined  to  be  sleep- 
less, have  slept  well  without  medicine,  when 
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they  knew  that  it  was  at  the  bedside,  and 
they  had  only  to  put  out  their  hand  in  order 
to  take  it.  A  physician  states  that  he  has 
caused  patients  with  insomnia  to  sleep  by 
giving  them  bread  pills.  It  must  not  be  in  • 
ferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  we  ad- 
vocate the  setting  aside  of  medicines  entire- 
ly— ^far  from  it.  In  many  instances  they 
break  the  spell  and  institute  a  habit  of  sleep 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Electricity  is  often  excellent,  but  it  should 
be  first  used  by  the  physician,  who  can 
teach  the  patient  how  to  use  it  himself 
nfter  awhile. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  cases  to  manage 
are  those  of  confirmed  sleeplessness  without 
any  apparent  cause.  The  following  letter 
describes  the  condition  at  its  worst  most 
typically. 

DearDr,  Peckham: 

Mine  is  the  too  common  case  of  many 
American  women.  I  am  the  victim  of  con- 
firmed insomnia.  If  I  average  four  hours' 
sleep  a  night,  I  consider  that  I  have  done 
well.  I  am  not  a  student,  nor  a  literary 
worker,  nor  an  overtasked  woman  in  any 
-vray — so  say  my  friends.  My  husband  is  in 
easy  circumstances  and  kindness  itself,  my 
children  are  healthy  and  dutiful;  I  have 
good  servants  and  kind  firiends.  The  doc- 
tors tell  me  I  have  no  real  disease.  But  as 
soon  as  I  lay  my  head  on  the  pillow,  a  dark 
pall  seems  to  cover  everything.  I  cannot 
think,  or  pray,  or  do  anything  but  feel  and 
fear.  Everything  that  has  gone  wrong  in 
the  day,  everything  that  may  go  wrong  to- 
morrow, all  my  own  shortcomings,  woes  and 
grievances,  all  my  friends*  burdens — roll  in 
upon  my  brain  and  heart.  I  cannot  lie  still, 
but  toss  and  sigh  and  watch  for  the  morning 
in  agony,  hour  after  hour. 

I  have  taken,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
trouble,  hyoscyamos,  bromides,  valerian, 
opium — and  scores  of  other  things  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  and  friends;  tried 
walking,  eating,  fasting  before  bed-time,  hop 
pillows,  hair  pillows,  pine  pillows,  high  pil- 
lows and  no  pillows  at  all— with  the  same 
effect.  For  a  year  past  I  have  used  no  for- 
eign means  for  coaxing  sleep.  Nothing 
helps  me.  I  arise  every  morning  haggard, 
faint,  miserable — and  drag  myself  through 
another  weary  day,  the  haunting  thought  of 
which  is  that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  another 
horrible  night.  Sometimes  I  think  it  will 
end  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Yet  nothing  ails 
me  but  inability  to  sleep. 


I  am  willing  to  do  anything  and  go  any- 
where for  relief. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


M,  E,  H. 


Healthy  sleep  is  described  by  Mortimer 
Granville  as  a  combination  of  cerebral,  au- 
tomatic, muscular  and  visceral  sleep.  The 
muscles  repose,  the  lower  automatic  centres, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  whose  activity  is  lessened,  are  in 
a  state  of  quiescence ;  the  cerebrum  ceases 
its  activity,  as  well  as  the  stomach  and  other 
organs.  If  one  or  more  of  these  systems 
fail  to  sleep,  the  rest  is  disturbed :  for  in- 
stance, the  muscles  may  twitch  and  arouse 
the  sleeping  cerebrum ;  the  stomach  may  as- 
sert its  wakefulness  and  startle  its  owner  out 
of  his  slumber  with  a  nightmare.  In  such  a 
case  as  that  described  in  the  letter,  there  is 
a  lack  of  cerebral  sleep.  The  brain  is  too 
active,  thought  occasions  the  insomnia;  as 
it  has  been  expressed,  "  the  sleepless  mind 
riots  in  chambers  of  imagery."  Imagining 
after  ^oing  to  bed,  says  the  same  writer,  is 
a  habit  which  many  people  form,  the  indul- 
gence in  which  will  result  in  sleeeplessness. 
How  many  review  the  'day's  work  after  re- 
tiring, how  many  make  it  a  time  for  moral- 
izing over  misdeeds  and  shortcomings,  until 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  everything 
becomes  distorted  and  disproportioned. 
Close  up  the  day!s  record  before  going  to 
bed,  is  excellent  advice.  Learn  to  take  care 
lightly,  to  control  thought ;  it  is  not  as  im- 
possible as  it  seems. 

The  monks  were  wise  when  they  recom- 
mended the  telling  of  beads  for  sleepless- 
ness. A  monotonous  sound  will  often  bring 
about  sleep.  Reading  to  one's  self  or  still 
better  to  have  some  one  else  read  aloud  is 
often  efficacious.  If  thoughts  are  dark  and 
gloomy,  says  the  author  of  "  Common^Mind 
Troubles,"  make  them  comical  and  ludi-  ' 
ctous.  If  one  is  truly  brain-weary,  do  not  try 
to  replace  the  thoughts  with  others,  but  make 
it  a  blank  as  far  as  may  be.  If  the  brain  is 
excited,  turn  it  to  monotonous  thoughts,  such 
as  the  celebrated  recommendation  of  count-  ' 
ing  imaginary-  sheep  as  they  go  over  an  im- 
aginary wall  or  through  an  imaginaiy  gate. 
Recite  poems  or  verses,  or  go  over  a  jour- 
ney which  you  very  much  enjoyed,  recalling 
every  trifling  detail,  the  fatigue  of  trying  to 
remember  often  makes  one  glad  to  shut  the 
eyes  in  sleep.  I  know  a  lady  who  for  years 
was  exceedingly  wakeful,  and  she  found  she 
could  go  to  sleep  on  "the  thought  of 
Florida,"  as  she  expressed  it,  which  meant 
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that  she  pictured  in  her  mind  a.  tropical 
scene  in  which  were  lofty  trees  with  long 
trailing  streamers  of  the  gray  southern  moss 
waving  to  and  fro  before  her  eyes.  There 
are  very  many  of  these  luhing,  sleep-produc- 
ing pictures,  a  waving  corn-field,  spirals 
tiid  revolving  figures,  the  counting  the 
vxvis  which  break  on  the  seashore,  the 
sound  of  distant  bells,  all  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  fatigue  and  bewilder  the  cere- 
bral centres  and  bring  about  blissful  obliv- 
ion. 

The  causes  of  this  intense  cerebral  activ- 
ity are  two,  directly  opposite  in  nature,  a 
too  active  cerebral  circulation  and  an  in- 
sufficient cerebral  circulation.  The  former . 
can  be  easily  recognized  from  the  throbbing 
and  pulsating  arteries.  In  such  cases,  sleep 
is  obtained  by  regulating  the  circulation, 
which  is  not  difficuh.  If  there  is  too  great 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  ice  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  a  mustard  paste,  a  warm  or  mus- 
tard bath  will  aSect  a  change.  A  corres- 
pondent of  7S^  Z(7«(/(»i  Zjincf/ found  a  meth- 
od of  self-asphyxiation  an  efiectual  remedy 
for  his  own  insomnia.  After  taking  a  deep 
inspiration  he  holds  his  breath  till  discom- 
fort is  felt,  then  he  repeats  the  process  a 
second  and  a  third  time.  This  as  a  rule 
is  sufficient  to  procure  sleep.  Massage 
is  excellent,  especially  when  for  any  reason 
the  person  is  unable  to  take  sufficient  exer- 
cise, for  lack  of  physical  exercise  is  often  a 
strong  factor  in  producing  sleeplessness; 
exercise  in  the  open  air  sends  the  blood 
thnlling  through  the  arteries  and  veins. 
Equalize  by  whatever  means  seem  best  the 
circulation,  and  do  not  retire  with  cold  feet 
and  hot  head  to  think,  "  I  never  shall  be 
able  to  get  to  sleep  this  night." 

Next  to  disturbances  in  circulation  come 


disturbances  of  the  digestive  or|;ans  as  po- 
tent in  preventing  slumber.  Oftentimes 
a  person  is  unable  to  sleep  because  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  to  treat  the  insomnia  properly 
would  be  to  treat  that.  Many  small  eaters 
and  thin  people  do  not  sleep  because  of 
hunger.  A  glass  of  milk,  or  a  tight  repast 
will  perhaps  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  .re- 
lieve them.  Ale,  porter,  and  other  alcoholic 
stimulants  act  in  the  same  manner  as  sleep- 
producers. 

Dr.  Johann  Meuh-Hilty,  a  German,  writes 
enthusiastically  about  the  effect  of  sleeping 
with  the  head  low,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  most  refreshing  slumber.  He  raises 
the  foot  of  the  bed  so  that  it  forms  an  in- 
clined plane.  He  says  that  the  sleep  thus 
obtained  is  more  beneficial,  that  one  awak- 
ens with  a  clearer  head,  a  wider  mental 
horizon.  He  claims  that  the  neck  increases 
in  size,  and  that  the  cerebral  circulation 
is  improved  and  that  the  influence  upon 
the  lungs  is  so  great,  that  it  can  lessen 
the  tendency  to  consumption.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  lowering  of  the  head  be 
done  gradually.  This  method  of  obtain- 
ing sleep  was  discovered  in  making  experi- 
ments in  other  directions.  Many  people 
sleep  with  their  heads  too  high.  If  one  is 
unable  to  sleep  by  lowering  the  head,  or  in 
the  usual  traditional  position,  repose  often 
comes  when  sitting  in  an  upright  or  semi- 
upright  position. 

Persistent  insomnia  is  a  condition  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  If  it  does  not  yield  to  treat- 
ment there  is  usually  some  deep  underlying 
cause  which  should  be  sought.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  insomnia  which  prevails  is  due  to  the 
restless,  ceaseless  striving  after  wealth  and 
reputation.  Too  many  hours  of  anxious 
work  and  "  Macbeth  hath  murdered  sleep," 
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"IT  should  be  as  natural  for 
the' old  to  be  prudent  as 
for  the  young  to  be  ex- 
travagant. By  sixty,  a 
man  has  gauged  most 
terrestrial  cisterns  and 
learned  that  none  of 
them  are  exhaustless. 
The  bucket  that  requires  a  longer  and  longer 
rope  each  day,  strikes  the  shallowing  water 
of  life  with  a  different  sound  from  tiiat  let 
down  gayly  by  youth.  Our  sexagenarian 
knows  that  when  all  is  taken  away,  nothing 
will  remain  in  the  well.  Life's  forces  have 
a  limit.  Everybody  gives  the  axiom  an  in- 
tellectual belief,  and  is  generous  with  advice 
to  his  neighbors,  as  they  gain  in  years,  to 
economize  their  physical  resources.  Each 
of  us  is  too  apt,  on  the  one  hand,  to  disre- 
gard the  tokens  of  decadence  in  himself,  on 
the  other,  to  despond  when  he  detects  the 
signs  of  failing  powers.  To  renew  the  fig- 
ure of  the  well,  the  water  may  last  a  long 
time  if  not  wasted,  and  while  it  is  a  living 
fountain,  is  replenished  steadily,  if  slowly. 

People  who  have  kept  the  supply  of  men- 
tal, physical  and  nervous  forces  just  a  half- 
degree  short  of  absolute  exhaustion  for 
years,  "  break  up  "  earlier  than  others  who 
have  been  more  indolent,  or  far-sighted. 
Their  notes  upon  the  Bank  of  Life  are  not  re- 
newed upon  application,  or  at  a  ruinous  rate 
of  discount.  But,  except  when  the  "  dying 
at  the  top "  has  actually  begun,  the  cases 
are  few  in  which  intelligent  management  of 
"the  things  that  remain"  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  gratifying  results. 

Grandpapa,  at  sixty,  does  not  relish  his 
food  as  at  fifty.  One  poor  old  soul  at  eighty 
moaned  three  times  a  day, with  the  regularity 
of  the  grace  before  meat,  without  which  she 
would  not  have  tasted  bite  or  sup: — - 

"0,  dear!  O,  dear!  O,  dear!  I  wish  I 
could  eat  something  that  tastes  as  it  useter !  " 
Grandpapa  recalls  the  "  used  to  "  with  a 
real  pang.  It  is  not  the  gratification  of  the 
appetite  he  regrets  so  much  as  the  appetite 
itself.     He  would  rather  have  that,  and  re- 


strain indulgence,  than  to  find  that  nothing 
tempts  him  to  excess. 

The  illiterate  nurse  of  a  hundred -year-old 
patient  may  not  have  been  so  far  out  of  the 
way  when  she  raised  a  laugh  by  saying  that 
her  charge  was  deaf,  blind,  and  so  childish 
that  she  babbled  to  her  own  parents  and 
the  playfellows  of  ninety  years  ago,  but  that 
"she  had  all  her  faeuities"  When  cate- 
chized, the  custodian  explained  that  the 
"dear  old  lady  enj'yed  her  food  beautiful, 
and  it  allays  agreed  with  her."  Grandpapa 
cannot  do  a  more  sensible  thing,  even  at 
this  late  day,  than  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  his  stomach.  Things  which  did  not 
offend  it  in  former  times  must  be  avoided 
now.  If  he  fasts,  it  grows  sullen;  if  he 
overeats,  it  revenges  itself  without  scruple. 
Without  seeming  whimsical,  he  can  easily 
arrange  a  judicious  dietary,  the  simpler  the 
better,  that  will  strengthen,  not  tax  the  di- 
gestive organs.  Every  day  that  passes  with- 
out dyspeptic  monitions  is  a  lease  on  life. 
It  is  no  disgrace  even  to  a  young  man  to 
decline  pickles,  lobster,  pies,  cucumbers, 
and  fried  fats,  or  to  be  heedful  of  times  and 
seasons  in  the  matter  of  his  daily  meals. 
Too  much  license  in  this  respect  is  an  imper- 
tinence Mother  Nature  is  slow  to  condone. 

While  our  old  man  (or  woman)  may  be 
disposed  to  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird, 
and  sometimes  chide  him  peevishly  for  de- 
lay in  beginning  matins,  he  can  no  longer 
cut  the  night  short  at  the  other  end  without 
suffering  for  it.  Mr.  Howells  makes  the 
hero  of  "  Indian  Summer,"  an  admirably- 
kept  man  of  forty,  feel  drowsy  and  languid 
on  the  morrow  of  the  ball  attended  with  his 
youthful  fiancie,  and  acknowledge  ruefully 
that  late  hours  tell  on  one  of  his  age.  We 
do  not  follow  the  mild  romance  far  enough 
to  leam  if  the  premature  antique  became 
superannuated  at  sixty. 

Really  old  people  do  not  need  as  much 
sleep  as  the  young,  and  what  they  get  is 
hard-won.  An  evening  of  unwonted  excite- 
ment or  a  fatiguing  day  scares  away  needed 
slumber.  Somebody  said,  a  long  while  ago, 
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that  he  hated  visiting.  "  It  took  him  three 
nights  to  get  acquainted  with  the  strange 
bolster."  Grandpapa  appreciates  the  force 
of  the  murmur.  Youth  covets  novelty. 
Age  dreads  change  of  all  kinds.  The 
trouble  forgotten  by  the  girl  in  dreams  by 
the  time  her  head  has  nestled  against  the 
comfort-full  pillow,  keeps  her  mother  awake 
until  the  small  hours. 

The    conclusion    is    plain.     If  mamma 
would  take  rest  in  sleep,  she  must  avoid  ex- 
treme weariness,  late  bedtimes,  and  rumi- 
nation upon  agitating  subjects  in  the  even- 
ing.    She  must,  above  all,  study  to  control 
hasty    impulses,    to    watch    temper    and 
tongue  for  her  own   sake  if  not  for  the 
sake  of   others.      The    jarred    nerves  do 
not  recover   their    balance  as   readily  as 
of  old.     A  flurry  of  spirits,  a  family  "  tiflF," 
in  which  she  may  or  may  not  take  an  ac- 
tive part,  mean  with  her  disturbance  of  na- 
ture's equilibrium.     The  discovery  of  these 
painful  truths  is  made  slowly  and  unwillingly 
even    by  sensible  people.     Much   of  the 
mutual  intolerance  too  often  apparent  be- 
tween the  juniors  and  the   elders  of  the 
household  springs  from  the  struggle  against 
what     cannot     be     successfully    resisted. 
"  Mother  "  will  overwork  herself  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  she  is  not "  failing,"  and 
takes  pride  in  outdoing  the  "lazy  young 
folks  of  this  day."  The  strained  cord  chafes 
and  twangs  sharply,  and  the  grandchildren 
wonder  "  why  all  old  people  must  be  cross 
and  kinky  I" 

Mother  sits  in  a  draught,  and  takes  cold ; 
tries  to  run  upstairs,  and  has  a  "  turn  "  of 
palpitation  and  shortness  of  breath  that 
makes  a  scene ;  sits  up  late  reading,  and  has 
a  headache  next  day ;  stands  for  two  hours 
.  at  a  crowded  reception,  and  cannot  move 
for  a  fortnight  for  excruciating  sciatica.  The 
.  frank  confession,  "  If  I  am  to  remain  use- 
ful to  my  family  and  friends  and  comfort- 
able in  myself,  I  must  husband  my  re- 
sources," would  not  make  her  a  day  older 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  And  as  "  many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  every  time  she 
stops  short  of  actual  fatigue  sets  something 
to  her  account. 


OUR  readers  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  us  notes  and  suggestions  for 
this  department.  So  many  homes  are  blest 
with  good  grandparents,  the  story  of  whose 
daily  lives  and  occupations  would  help 
others  of  mature  age  and  interest  all,  that 
we  call  especial  attention  to  this  request. — 
Eds.  of  "The  Home-Maker." 


Twilight  Tasks. 

CROTCHETING  is  more  fatiguing 
than  knitting.  Some  women  cannot 
bear  the  nerve-friction  of  pulling  at  one 
stitch,  hour  after  hour.  The  regular  click 
of  the  knitting-needles  is  in  itself  a  seda^ 
tive  and  plain  knitting  requires  little  eye- 
sight, no  watching.  The  infinite  variety  of 
fancy-stitches  adapted  for  shawls,  slippers, 
baby-socks  and  shirts,  afghans,  and  a  host 
of  other  articles  useful  and  ornamental,  may 
not  tire  some  grandmothers.  To  others  they 
are  a  strain  and  care.  In  the  twilight  of  life 
and  of  the  day,  plain  knitting  back  and 
forth,  leaving  both  sides  of  the  fabric  alike, 
is  the  safest  work.  Back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth, — no  right  to  be  considered,  and 
no  wrong  to  be  shunned — are  a  sort  of 
mental  massage,  that  tranquilizes  and  makes 
over  the  subject. 

Bath-Blankets. 

BATH-blankets  for  grandbabies  of  our 
own,  and  for  friends*  babies  and 
grandbabies,  can  never  be  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  present  and  prospective  demand. 

Heavy  zephyr  is  used  for  them,  and  some- 
what large  hard-wood  or  bone  needles. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  stitches  will  make 
a  good-sized  breadth  of  blanket.  Knit  it 
a  square  and  a  quarter  in  length.  It  may 
be  bordered  with  colors,  although  nothing 
except  red  will  bear  the  washing  required 
to  keep  the  bath-blanket  clean. 

Cradle-Blankets. 

CRADLE-blankets  are  knit  of  single 
zephyr  on  smaller  needles  than  are 
used  for  bath-wraps.  One  hundred  and 
forty  stitches  are  hung  on  at  the  beginning. 
The  blanket  may  be  prettily  striped  with 
"  baby-blue  "  and  white,  with  pink  and  white, 
or  scarlet  and  white.  A  wide  band  of  color 
at  the  ends  and  plain  white  between,  looks 
well. 

Bind  the  ends  with  ribbon  or  galloon,  or 
edge  with  knitted  worsted  lace. 

Afghan  for  Baby-Carriage  or  Crib. 

KNIT  plain  strips,  wide  or  narrow,  as 
taste  may  dictate,  of  harmoniously 
contrasting  zephyr,  or  of  Germantown  wor- 
sted, until  each  is  the  whole  length  of  the  af- 
ghan.  When  you  have  enough,  crochet  them 
together  with  colored  worsted  to  match  the 
principal  hue  used,  or  with  one  that  offers 
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a  vivid  contrast.  Crochet  a  loop  chain  at 
each  end,  and  knot  lengths  of  worsted  into 
this  as  a  fringe. 


If  you  prefer,  knit  squares,  instead  of 
strips,  and  join  neatly  with  the  crocheted 
cording. 


GRANDMA'S  QUILT. 


RANDMA  called  it  a 
quilt.  We  did  too,  in 
her  hearing,  while  she 
was  with  us.  We  do  it 
now  for  sweet  associa- 
tion's sake.  We  liked 
the  few  old-time  phrases 
that  slipped  from  her 
lips.  She  was  never  ungrammatical.  It 
was  surprising  how  she  kept  up  with  modern 
usages  in  language  and  pronunciation. 

I  recollect  the  affectionate  laughter  that 
arose  from  the  tea-table  one  evening  when 
she  arrested  my  brother-in-law  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence  to  say,  gently : — 

"  Excuse  me,  Robert,  but  is  that  the  right 
pronunciation  of  that  word?  I  have  al- 
ways called  it  "  nomenrMure." 

Robert  deferred  to  her  instantly.  Per- 
haps— probably,  she  was  right  and  he  wrong, 
but  he  believed  that  certain  authorities,  etc., 
etc. 

"To  the  law  and  the  testimony!"  said 
Grandma,  blithely.  "  If  I  have  wronged  a 
respectable  word,  I  want  to  know  it." 

Three  or  four  orthoepical  works  were 
produced  and  compared.  The  weight  of 
proof  was  in  favor  of  Robert's  pronuncia- 
tion. 

"  Live  and  learn !  "  said  Grandma.  That 
saying,  and  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  learn," 
were  the  rules  of  her  lovely  life.  **  After 
this,  I  shall  always  say,  "  no-»i^«-cla-ture !  " 

Her  tongue  tangled  on  the  word — once 
— ^twice — three  times.  We  laughed.  So 
did  she.  When  she  mastered  the  novel  ac- 
centuation, we  clapped  our  hands.  Robert 
went  around  to  her  side  of  the  table  and 
kissed  her. 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  die ! "  he  said. 
"  I  am  sure  you  never  will  be  old." 

That  was  the  winter  she  began  her  quilt. 
She  was  then  seventy.  It  took  her  two 
years  to  finish  it.  It  was  one  of  my  wedding- 
presents.  The  baby-girl  named  for  her  was 
seven  years  old  when  Grandma  went  quietly 
to  sleep  one  night  and  awoke  young. 

It  is  her  quilt  still.  It  lies  on  the  bed  by 
me  as  I  write. 


There  are  twenty-four  pieces  of  fine 
corded //^«/.  Each  is  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
square.  She  cut  them  by  a  thread.  Each 
is  embroidered  in  a  different  design  from 
the  rest.  A  bunch  of  wheat  is  on  one.  A 
spray  of  wild  roses  is  on  another.  On  a 
third,  lilies  of  the  valley  grow  among  grasses. 
This  one  is  covered  by  a  spider's  web  done 
in  outline  stitch.  That  is  crossed  by  a  "  con- 
ventional "  net,  caught,  at  each  intersection, 
by  a  clover  leaf. 

She  worked  the  patterns  in  what  she  knew 
as  "nun's  working  cotton."  Sometimes 
she  did  but  one  leaf  or  flower  a  day.  When 
she  found  herself  hurrying  to  finish  the 
square  she  put  it  away  for  the  time. 

"At  my  time  of  Hfe,  one  ought  not  to 
give  herself  a  stated  task — *a  stent,'  as 
my  mother  used  to  call  it,"  she  would  say. 
"  It  tautens  up  the  nerves  at  once.  We  old 
people  must  take  life  easily  and  as  it  comes 
to  us,  if  we  would  keep  life  at  all.  And  so 
good  a  thing  is  worth  the  keeping." 

That  was  the  reason  it  took  her  two  years 
to  finish  the  quilt.  Between-times,  she  knit 
of  linen  thread,  insertion  for  joining  the 
squares,  and  edging  for  the  whole  counter- 
pane. It  is  delicate,  cobwebby  lace,  but 
very  strong.  Not  a  mesh  has  given  way  in 
all  these  years.  With  care  in  washing  and 
using,  it  will  last  a  hundred  years.  The 
central  square  bears  her  initials  and  the 
dates  of  commencement  and  completion, 
also  embroidered. 

When  it  was  put  among  my  bridal-gifts, 
it  was  lined  with  rose-colored  silk.  The 
lining  has  been  changed  once.  I  took  great 
pains  to  match  the  exact  shade.  Each 
figure  has  its  association  and  story  for  me 
who  watched  the  dear,  deft  fingers  at  work 
upon  it.  It  is  valuable  as  a  bed  covering, 
a  handsome  one  which  will  grow  into  quaint- 
ness  with  years,  but  never  be  unfashionable, 
because  there  is  nothing  meretricious  about 
it.  Embroidery  has  this  advantage  over 
braiding  and  appliqu^^  which  go  out  and 
come  in  again  several  times  m  a  genera 
tion. 

Judith  Smythe, 
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Gowns. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  the 
answer  to  the  prevalent  question,  "Tour- 
nure  or  no  toumure  ?"  is  by  no  means  defi- 
nite, for  even  in  the  gowns  made  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  bustle,  the  steels  are  still 
used, — and  on  a  graceful  figure  the  effect 
is  pleasing. 

Evening  dresses  are  generally  classic  in 
style  and  the  materials  used  for  them  are 
Cr6pon,  Mousse  line  de  Soie,  CrSpe  de 
Chine,  etc.  These  fabrics  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  Grecian  mode  of  drapery, 
and  are  especially  effective  when  finished 
with  a  broad  fringed  sash  of  soft  Arabian 
or  Armure  sillt. 

Empire  gowns  are  to  be  much  worn. 
The  brocades  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  beautiful  in  design  and  color.  The 
laces  used  in  the  tabliers  of  these  dresses 
are  Chantilly,  Alen^on,  Namur  and  Edel- 
weiss. Tulle,  net  and  embroidered  /isse 
trimmed  with  ribbons  are  still  fashionable 
for  young  girls  and  debutantes.  One  charm- 
ing gown  is  of  marine  blue  glac^  silk  shot 
with  red,  with  entire  over-dress  of  black 
tulle  edged  with  black  moire  ribbon.  The 
waist  is  (iecoilet/,  with  sash  springing  from 
the  back  waist-line  and  going  over  the  right 
shoulder  to  the  left  side  in  front  and  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  This  sash  is  fin- 
ished at  the  ends  with  jet  fringe. 

Plain  black  silk  Directoire  gowns  with 
Roman  sashes  are  suitable  for  young  girls. 

The  tailor-made  gowns  have  still  the 
great  popularity  they  so  well  deserve.  They 
are  very  simple  in  design  and  will  not  be  as 
elaborately  braided  as  heretofore.  Indeed, 
all  the  new  costumes  aim  more  at  rich 
though  simple  effects  than  last  year,  and  the 
fussiness  of  apparel  of  previous  seasons  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  artistic, 
though  plain  drapery. 

1    Gloves  and   Fans. 

Gloves  this  year  are  prettier  than  ever. 
Those  made  of  gi<u/  kid  are  much  less 
worn  than  the  undressed  kid.    Every  woman 


knows  how  much  more  comfortable  the  lat- 
ter are.  They  are  more  elastic  and  soft, 
fitting  to  the  hand  as  the  glazed  gloves 
never  do.  Then,  too,  the  shades  in  which 
they  come  are  exquisite,  and  of  so  great  a 
variety  that  they  can  be  procured  to  match 
almost  any  gown.  The  loose-wristed  mous- 
gnttaire  is  still  in  fashion,  though  the  closely- 
buttoned  wrist  is  much  more  elegant  for 
calling,  the  theatre,  etc. 

The  most  popular  shades  for  evening 
gloves  are  light  tan,  pearl  gray,  and  a  beau- 
tiful, in  descnbable  pink  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  color  like  the  lining  of  a  sea  shell. 

Heavily  embroidered  backs  are  only  used 
on  very  short  gloves.  On  those  of  more 
than  four-button  length  the  stitching  is 
either  of  medium  weight,  or  very  light. 

Gauze  and  lace  fans  are  still  popular.  A 
beautiful  one  is  of  embroidered  gauze  with 
mother-of-pearl  sticks:  another  with  ivory 
sticks,  is  of  gauze,  spangled  with  red-bronie 
butterflies.  Feather  fans  are  to  be  had  in 
all  colors,  so  that  the  most  fastidious  belle 
may  easily  have  one  to  match  each  evening 
costume. 

Men's  Fashions. 

The  most  startling  novelty  in  men's  wear 
is  the  cravat  which  passes  twice  around  the 
neck  and  ties  in  front  in  a  flat  knot  or  in  a 
large  bow.  The  best  way  to  describe  them 
is  to  say  that  they  are  identically  the  same 
as  the  stiff,  bulky  constructions  worn  by  our 
grandfathers.  These  come  in  black  or  dark 
shades  and  white  satin.  For  those  who  do 
not  care  to  appear  just  yet  in  this  extreme 
of  fashion,  the  "  four-in-hand  "  is  yet,  and 
probably  always  will  be  "  the  thing."  For 
evening-wear  the  only  tie  permissible  with 
the  dress  suit  is  the  conventional  small  linen 
cravat.  There  is  little  change  in  collars. 
They  are  still  high,  the  only  variation  being 
that  some  are  made  with  special  reference 
to  the  voluminous  cravat  which  is  to  be 
worn  with  them. 

Tailors  are  making  a  few  dress-suits  of 
corded  cloth,  but  the  plain  black  broadcloth 
is  preferred.     There  has  been  much  talk  of 
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the  broad  sash  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
vest  with  evening  dress,  but  this  fashion  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  foolish  extent  among 
a  certain  class  of  dudes  at  Sarati^a  and 
elsewhere  during  the  past  summer,  that  a 
reaction  has  set  in.  The  properly-dressed 
man  this  winter  will  wear  the  usual  black 
vest  with  his  dress  suit.  Even  white  vests 
will  be  tabooed. 

For  evening  wear,  pumps  will  not  be 
worn,  and  patent  leather  is  no  longer  as 
fashionable  as  heretofore.  A  soft  calf-skin 
button  shoe  or  Congress  gaiter  is  in  better 
form,  while  a  heavy  laced  shoe  may  be  used 
for  walking  and  business  wear. 

Striped  and  colored  shirts  should  not  be 
woni  during  the  winter  months.  Dress 
shirts  are  pUin  white,  or  with  only  a  line  of 


embroidery.  With  these,  three  studs  arc 
still  worn. 

The  "  crush  "  or  "  Opera  "  hat  has  entirely 
gone  out.  Of  course  the  silk  hat  is  still 
always  the  proper  thing,  while  the  black 
Derby  will  continue  to  be  very  popular. 

The  so-called  "  smoking-jacket  "  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  with  ultra-fashionable  men,  and 
a  loose  coat  made  of  a  rough  cloth,  closely 
resembling  homespun,  takes  its  place.  The 
old  sensible  smoking  jacket  will,  however, 
remain  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  ease- 
loving  men,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
entirely  banished. 

Thanks  for  information  in  this  Depart- 
ment are  due  to  Madame  Barnes,  6i  West 
2jd  St.,  Le  Boutillier  &  Co.,  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor, and  Kaskel  &  Kaskel,  New  York. 
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OUR  WINDOW  GARDEN. 


T  of  us  by  this  time 
lave  planned  and  made 
>reparation      for      the 
>lants  and  flowers  we 
lope  to  have  in  our  win- 
lows  in  winter,  and  the 
nost  we  now  can  do  is 
.o  take  good  care  of 
that  which  we  already  have  arranged  for  a 
coming  supply,  and   learn    all  we  can,  by 
observation  and  study,  about  plants  adapted 
for  our  use,  and  how  to  get,  grow  and  enjoy 
them. 

Our  windows  should  now  be  gay  with  pe- 
tunias, oxalises  of  various  sorts,  bouvardias, 
carnations,  mahemias,  nierembergia,  Jobb's 
nasturtium,  Paris  daisies,  pot  marigolds, 
mignonette,  sweet  alyssum.  scarlet  gerani- 
ums, epiphyllums  (lobster-claw  cactus),  Chi- 
nese primroses  and  some  other  popular 
plants.  But  the  great  flower  of  this  time  of 
year  is  the  chrysanthemum. 

Besides  the  "  flowering  "  plants  we  grow 
in  our  windows  in  winter  we  have  a  good 
many  that  we  cultivate  for  their  pretty  foli- 
age alone,  for  instance  ferns,  club  moss 


or  selaginella.  English  ivy,  sweet  myrtle, 
"umbrella  plant"  (an  unfortunate  name 
given  to  Cyperus  altemifolxHs),  smilax  and 
rose-scented  geranium.  We  also  have  to 
keep  over  winter  a  few  coleuses,  geraniums, 
abuttlons,  heliotropes,  and  other  tender 
plants  that  we  use  in  our  summer  gar- 
dens, and  which  must  be  wintered  indoors. 
And  perhaps  we  may  have  some  cactuses, 
century  plants,  amarytlises.  camellias,  hy- 
drangeas, oleander,  crape  myrtle  and  orange 
trees  to  care  for.  And,  maybe,  we  have 
gladiolus,  tigridia,  and  other  summer  bloom- 
ing tender  bulbs  to  look  after,  and  dahlias, 
cannas,  caladiums,  Madeira  vine  and  other 
plants  of  like  nature  to  keep  over  rill  next 
spring.  Now  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
practical  familiarity  and  forethought  to  make 
room  for  all  these  plants,  and  give  to  each 
its  proper,  or  at  least  safe  conditions  of  cul- 
tivation during  winter,  and  as  such  informa- 
tion may  now  be  more  opportune  tHan  any- 
thing else,  I  will  confine  myself  to  it  in  this 
paper,  and  in  future  papers  teach  more  of 
the  simple,  practical  parts  of  house  and  home 
gardenmg. 
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safely  and  with  very  little  trouble,  they 
should  now  be  well-rooted  and  slightly 
pot-bound.  If  we  have  no  room  for  our 
camellias,  Indian  azaleas,  oleanders,  pittos- 
porum  and  the  like,  we  can  store  them 
close  together  in  a  cool  airy  cellar  from 
which  frost  should  be  excluded,  or  nearly 
so.  Century  plant,  English  ivy,  valotta 
lilies,  and  blue  agapanthus  may  also  be 
stored  in  the  cellar,  which  should  be  sweet, 
clean  and  light  and  having  a  temperature 
above  32°  and  under  50°  in  winter.  And 
bear  in  mind  that  evergreen  plants,  like  ca- 
mellias, etc.,  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry  even  if  they  are  in  the  cellar ;  but 
bulbs  at  rest,  also  succulents,  as  century 
plants,  if  kept  in  a  cool  sweet  cellar  need 
no  water  in  winter. 

Calceolarias,  cinerarias,  Persian  cyclamen 
and  Chinese  primroses  will  thrive  admirably 
in  a  sunless  window  providing  they  are 
given  a  place  close  to  the  glass;  but  if 
grown  in  sunny  windows  if  the  sunshine 
wilts  them  at  all,  draw  a  sheet  of  mosquito 
netting  or  other  thin  material  between 
them  and  the  glass  diuring  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day. 

If  you  have  some  hyacinths,  tulips,  nar- 
cissus, or  other  such  "  Dutch  "  bulbs  potted 
for  blooming  in  the  house,  particularly 
avoid  hurrying  them  up,  just  let  them  alone 
in  some  cool  dark  place  in  the  cellar  or  shed 
till  January,  and  cover  them  up,  pots,  tops 
and  all  with  sand,  earth,  sawdust  or  tan  to 
help  keep  them  cool,  dark  and  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  If  they  get  a  good  watering 
at  potting  time  they  should  not  need  any 
more  water  till  they  start  to  grow,  but  don't 
let  them  get  very  dry,  and  never  allow  frost 
to  reach  them.  We  have  more  failures 
with  bulbous  plants  by  starting  them  to  grow 
too  early  than  from  any  other  cause.  If 
you  have  not  already  any  of  these  bulbs, 
buy  a  few  at  the  seed  store  (you're  in  time 
enough  yet,)  and  plant  them — one  bulb  in  a 
four-inch  wide  pot,  two  bulbs  in  a  five-inch 
pot  and  three  or  four  bulbs  in  a  six-inch 
pot.  Use  common  soil,  sandy  if  possible, 
and  unless  you  know  something  about  using 
manure  in  soil,  don't  use  it.  In  potting, 
leave  the  bulbs  one-third  above  ground. 
Then  store  them  away  in  the  cellar  or  shed 
for  a  couple  of  months  to  make  roots  before 
you  bring  them  to  the  light. 

As  this  is  the  month  of  chrysanthemums 
it  is  well  to  study  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  flowers  an  amateur  can 
handle.  It  is  easy  to  grow  either  in  the 
open  garden  or  in  a  flower  pot,  sure  to  bloom, 


and  it  flowers  at  a  time  when  we  have  com- 
paratively few  other  plants  in  bloom.  And 
when  it  has  stopped  blooming  we  should 
cut  it  down  to  the  ground,  and  store  part  of 
the  roots  in  a  cool  cellar  till  next  April,  ob- 
serving however  that  they  never  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  They  are  not  expensive  to 
begin  with,  and  after  a  season's  growth  they 
afford  us  material  enough  by  which  we  may 
multiply  them  exceedingly.  And  if  we  wish 
for  a  large  variety  at  a  cheap  rate,  we  can 
get  from  a  ten-cent  or  twenty-five  cent 
packet  of  seeds  a  score  or  hundred  differ- 
ent sorts,  but  most  of  them  single.  If  we 
sow  the  seed  early  in  spring,  the  plants  will 
all  bloom  the  first  year.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular charm  about  raising  seedlings;  we 
always  have  a  chance  of  raising  something 
distinctly  new  and  profitable.  Many  ama- 
teurs often  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
keeping  their  dahlia  and  canna  roots  during 
the  winter.  Now  you  won't  have  any  trou- 
ble if  you  carefully  observe  these  three 
points,  namely:  first,  never  let  frost  reach 
them;  second,  don't  wet  them  overhead 
while  they  are  in  the  cellar,  and,  third, 
spread  them  out  in  thin  bulk,  on  a  slightly 
moist  layer  of  earth,  sand  or  ashes,  on  the 
floor  or  shelf.  The  cause  of  failure  most 
generally  seems  to  be  that  the  roots  are 
frozen  to  death,  frizzled  to  death,  or  rotted 
by  wet,  or  have  been  stored  in  large  bulk. 
Summer -flowering  bulbs  as  gladioluses,  tu- 
beroses, tigridias  and  galtonia  should  be 
kept  perfectly  dry  and  away  from  frost ;  but 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  montbrelias  in  slightly 
moist  earth. 

See  that  your  dooryards  are  nice  and 
clean.  Because  the  winter  is  coming  on 
and  the  flowers  are  all  past,  don't  let  that 
be  any  excuse  for  a  slatternly  ill-kept  door 
yard.  Cut  down  all  the  dead  stems  of 
phloxes,  larkspur,  and  other  perennials, 
root  out  all  the  old  marigolds  and  other  an- 
nuals, tear  down  the  morning-glories  and 
other  dead  vines,  and  clear  them  all  away, 
and  rake  up  and  remove  all  the  fallen 
leaves.  Then  see  that  the  walks  are  in  good 
repair  and  free  from  weeds  and  the  grass 
edgings  are  shorn.  And  if  you  have  any 
board  pathways  to  lay  down  for  winter,  get 
them  put  down  before  the  frost  takes  hold 
of  the  ground,  and  in  this  way  you  can  have 
them  laid  in  less  time  and  much  more  sol 
idly  than  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Hai  . 
an  air  of  neatness  about  your  home ;  let  the 
outside  bespeak  what  we  may  expect  to  find 
inside. 

IVilKam  Falconer. 
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The  Gray  Mare  a  Safe  Horse. 

Franklin  used  to  say  that  "  the  man  who 
would  thrive  must  ask  his  (a)  wife."  Of  the 
same  opinion  was  the  hero  of  the  following 
little  story :  A  clergyman,  travelling  through 
the  village  of  Kettle,  in  Fifeshire,  was  called 
into  an  mn  to  officiate  at  a  marriage,  in- 
stead of  the  parish  minister,  who,  from  some 
accident,  was  unable  to  attend,  and  had 
caused  the  company  to  wait  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

While  the  reverend  gentleman  was  pro- 
nouncing the  admonition,  and  just  as  he 
had  told  the  bridegroom  to  love  and  honor 
his  wife,  the  said  bridegroom  interjected 
the  words,  "antf  obey^^  which  he  thought 
had  been  omitted  from  oversight,  though 
that  is  part  of  the  rule  laid  down  solely  to 
the  wife.  The  minister,  surprised  to  find  a 
husband  willing  to  be  henpecked  by  antici- 
pation, did  not  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment ;  on  which  the  bridegroom 
again  reminded  him  of  the  omission.  "Ay, 
obey,  sir — love,  honor,  and  obey,  ye  ken," 
and  he  seemed  seriously  discomposed  that 
his  hint  was  not  taken. 

Some  years  after  the  same  clerg5anan 
was  riding  through  the  village,  when  the 
same  man  came  out  and  stopped  him,  ad- 
dressing him  in  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  D'ye  mind,  sir,  yon  day,  when  ye 
married  me,  and  when  I  wad  insist  upon 
vowing  to  obey  my  wife?  Weel,  ye  may 
now  see  that  I  was  in  the  richt.  Whether 
ye  wad  or  no,  I  have  obeyed  my  wife ;  and 
behold,  I  am  now  the  only  man  that  has  a 
two-story  house  in  the  hale  town! " — ^^Five 
Talents  of  Woman:' 


Nothing,  if  not  Business-like. 

Two  girl-friends  were  one  day  discussing 
a  young  man  who  had  offered  one  of  them 
somewhat  marked  attention.  "  What  made 
you  discourage  him,  Kitty?  I  know  you 
did,"  said  Elinor. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  answered  Kitty,  confi- 
dentially, "  he  was  a  little  too  matter-of-fact. 
He  sent  me  his  photograph  in  an  unsealed 
envelope,  iust  as  if  it  had  been  a  circular." 


"  Perhaps  he  felt  stingy,  and  didn't  want 
to  sacrifice  an  extra  cent,"  suggested  Eli- 
nor. 

"  No,  that  wasn't  it ;  he  merely  took  such 
a  business-like  view  of  all  transactions  that 
it  simply  didn't  occur  to  him  to  pay  more 
than  the  postal  laws  require.  And  then — 
now,  Nell,  you  won't  tell?  " 

"Never!" 

"  Not  as  long  as  you  live?  " 

"  Not  if  I  should  be  older  than  Methuse- 
lah!" 

"  Well,  he  actually  did  propose  to  me,  in 
a  letter  written  with  a  type-writer!  I  can't 
be  sure  it  wasn't  dictated  to  an  amanuen- 
sis. Now,  Nell,  could  any  reasonable  girl 
be  expected  to  say  *  yes '  to  a  question  put 
in  that  way?  " —  Youths  Companion. 


Peace. 

"  Who  knows  how  often  he  offendeth?" 

When  Conscience's  white  light  burns  dim 
In  doubt  of  Right,  that  word  descendeth 
Alone,  from  Him. 

We  cannot  tell,  we  see  but  blindly 
Through  the  strange  cross-lights  given  to 
all. 
By  rule  than  all  our  own  more  kindly 
We  stand  or  fall. 

So,  if,  in  this  inspired  disorder, 

We  seem  at  times  to  lose  our  way. 
And  by  man's  laws  to  cross  the  border. 
We  can  but  pray. 

We  can  but  say,  we  know  not  wherefore 

Man's  evil  may  be  oft  God's  good ; 
We  think  He  understands  and  therefore 
'Tis  understood. 

We  can  but  feel,  the  mystic  teaching 

Has  told  us  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
For  God's  commands  to  slight  the  preaching 
Commands  of  men. 

Strange  mystery !  if  it  was  forever. 
Then  let  the  yearning  spirit  rest. 
Through  the  long  trouble  of  endeavor, 
Upon  His  breast. 

Know  that  He  knows ;  all  else  will  follow 

As  surely  as  the  light  the  dark ; 
And  as  the  flight  of  nawk  or  swallow 
Rest  on  the  Ark. 

Herman  MerivaU. 
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GRAIN   AND   VENEER. 

THERE  is  a  coarse  streak  in  almost 
every  man  and  in  almost  every 
other  woman.  Vaxnish  and  veneer  are  of 
varying  qualities,  some  remaining  intact  for 
years.  It  is  safe  never  to  scratch  too  deeply 
or  to  subject  acquaintances  to  abrupt  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  if  you  would  not 
expose  the  rough  grain  of  the  wood  beneath 
the  gloss.  The  cat.  transformed  at  her 
master's  prayer,  into  his  bride,  sprang  from 
his  arms  to  seize  and  devour  a.  mouse  that 


There  are  mice  in 
nd  occasionally  one 
scampers  across  a  drawing-room  floor  to 
prove  that  now,  as  in  ^sop's  day,  Nature 
is  stronger  than  Custom. 

ABJURE  slang  sternly  and  upon  prin- 
ciple. If  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause it  narrows  your  vocabulary.  It  is  the 
favorite  refuge  of  the  slovenly  and  the  in- 
dolent, if  your  thought  does  not  deserve  a 
neat  dress,  keep  it  in  some  back-closet  of 
your  own  brain. 


BOOKS  READ  IN  THE  ROCKING-CHAIR. 


The  taste  for  historical  Scripture  narra- 
tive, clothed  in  attractive  form,  received  a 
fresh  stimulus  from  the  publication  of  ^en 
Hur.  A  book  that  created  such  a  furore 
must  necessarily  have  many  imitations,  but 
such  of  these  as  have  appeared  have  sunk 
into  obscurity,  almost  without  notice. 

"TTu  Spell  of  Ashtaroth"  cannot  be 
termed  an  imitation  of  "  Ben  Hur,''  except 
in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  Bible  times  and 
personages.  Mr.  Osborne  has  chosen  a 
field  hitherto  unworked,  and  has  worked  it 
more  than  well.  He  has  wisely  avoided  the 
blunder  of  cumbering  his  book  with  histori- 
cal and  arch  Ecological  detail,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  single  episode  of  the  fall  of 
Jericho,  with  the  attendant  circumstances. 
The  story  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  creed  and  is  written  with  a  clearness 
and  directness  that  cheat  one  into  forget- 
fulness  of  the  patient  research  and  scholarly 
skill  which  have  set  before  us  a  picture  of  life 
and  character  at  a  date  four  thousand  years 
old,  yet  full  of  freshness  and  interest  to  the 
reader  of  to-day.  The  word-painting  is  mas- 
terly, and  the  dramatic  movement  of  cer- 
tain portions— notably  the  downfall  of  the 
city,  preceded  by  the  sublime  procession  of 
priests  and  tribes;  the  cast  of  the  lots,  and 


the  final  scenes  in  the  mountain-girt  valley 
where  the  stem  sentence  of  Joshua  was  ex- 
ecuted— is  wonderfully  managed. 

The  absence  of  didactic  comment  upon 
contemporary  times  and  manners;  the  sim- 
plicity of  machinery  and  plot;  the  graceful 
assumption  that  the  reader  is  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  outline  and  scene  of  the 
narrative  to  render  involved  explanation 
needless, — all  have  their  part  in  making 
this  the  most  attractive  historical  romance 
that  has  appeared  within  the  decade,  The 
local  coloring  is  excellent,  and  the  delicacy 
of  handling  which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  the  work  does  not  hide  from  the  intelli- 
gent reader  the  proofs  of  careful  study 
that  enabled  the  author  to  achieve  fidelity 
of  description  even  in  such  minutiae  as  par- 
ticulars of  costume,  and  minor  points  in  or- 
namental architecture,  Jewish  domestic  cus- 
toms and  religious  observances. 

,  Charles  Scrib- 

This  is  a  pretty  volume,  and  the  attrac- 
tive exterior  is  but  an  earnest  of  readable 
pages.  Like  "ffoip  to  be  Happy,  though 
Married"  by  the  same  author,  it  is  viva- 
cious, eminently  practical,  and  abundant  in 
bright  anecdote. 

The  Five  Talents  of  Woman  are,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  writer;  i.  To  please  people.  2. 
To  feed  them  in  dainty  ways.  3.  To  clothe 
them.  4.  To  keep  them  orderly.  5.  To 
teach  them.  Several  chapters  are  devoted 
to  each  of  these  talents,  and  all  combine 
sound  friendly  advice  to  mothers,  mis- 
tresses, wives,  daughters,  '.eachers,  nurses, 
sisters,  and  young  women  generally,  with 
a  blithe  sweetness  of  spirit  and  generous 
chanty  which  rob  some  very  plain  speaking 
of  any  possible  sting. 

{Fireside  Saints,  by  Douglas  Jerrold,      Wisk- 

tttg-Cap  Papers,  by  Liieh  Hunt.     Broken 

L^hts,  Religious  Dutj.Dv  Frances  Power 

Cobbe.    Lee  &  Shepherd.  Boston.} 

These  are  American  reprints  of  popular 

English  books  issued  in  the  Good  Company 

Series,  printed  in  fairly  good  type,  and  put 

together  in  neat  uniform  binding. 


A  wonderful  compend,  now  in  the  hun- 
dred-and-fifteenth  edition  of  as  many  thou- 
sands.   The  modest  size  and  binding  give 


little  intimation  of  the  phenomenal  collec- 
tion of  facts  it  contains,  compiled  with  sin- 
gular judgment  and  supported  by  irrefutable 
testimony  given  by  men  and  documents. 

(International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1880, 
by  George  F.  Pentecost.  D.D.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

Everything  relating  to  Bible  study  from 
this  author  and  publishing-house  is  pretty 
sure  to  deserve  and  receive  commendation. 
The  volume  in  our  hand  is  not  an  excep- 
tion. We  heartily  commend  it  to  S.S. 
teachers  and  Scripture  students. 

Hub- 


An  amusing  book  by  Palmer  Cox,  in- 
tended for  the  nursery.  The  cover  is  gay, 
the  illustrations  clever  and  the  rhymes  not 
bad.  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  preparing  a 
children's  book  with  misspelt  words  on  the 
title-page  and  grammatical  blunders  in  the 
subject  matter,  are,  however,  questionable 
to  sober-minded  mothers. 


The  hand  which  in  girlhood  wrote 
"Alone"  and  "TTu  Hidden  Path;"  which 
later,  in  "Sunnybank"  swept  to  sweetest 
harmony  the  jarring  chords  evoked  by  our 
Civil  War,  which  has  given  us  "True  as 
SUei,"  "From  my  Youth  Up,''  "Jessa- 
mine,'" "Nemesis"  "My  Little  Love,"  and 
many  another  volume,  familiar  as  household 
words  in  American  homes,  loses  none  of  its 
cunning,  forgets  none  of  the  old  witchery 
"/uditA,"  which  preceded  the  present  book, 
maintained  its  dramatic  intensity  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  surpassing  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  its  critics  any  former  work  of  its 
author.  "A  Gallant  Fight"  in  passionate 
earnestness,  stirring  episode,  and  sustained 


interest,  challenges  c^mparison  with  the 
most  notable  novels  of  the  year. 

Its  pages  are  vitalized  with  feeling ;  the 
sympathetic  reader  is  aware  of  quickened 
pulses,  brushes  away  the  gathering  tears, 
laughs  at  the  irresistible  gleams  of  humor, 
begins  against  his  will  to  localize  and  indi- 
vidualize, fancying  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain personages  and  the  identification  of 
certain  places.  We  are  not  our  own,  nor 
may  we  do  as  we  please,  while  Marion  Har- 
land  holds  us,  like  eagerly  listening  children, 
in  the  group  around  her  chair,  telling  her 
latest  story  with  a  heart-beat  in  every  pa;e. 

To  eviscerate  a  novel,  gleaning  its  happy 
aphorisms,  telling  its  plot,  revealing  its  se- 
crets, and  robbing  it  of  half  its  charms  for 
the  thousands  of  waiting  readers  to  whom 
it  will  prove  a  feast,  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
,  at  once  gratuitous  and  ungracious. 
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It  is  not  in  the  present  writer^s  plan  to 
cheat  the  future  readers  of  **A  Gallant 
Fighiy^  in  this  high-handed  way.  She  may 
confide  to  them  that  she  found  herself  un- 
able to  put  the  book  down,  having  begun 
the  story,  till  breathless  with  excitement, 
she  reached  the  final  page,  and  that  it  is 
her  deliberate  conclusion,  that  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  novel,  written  above-board  and 
straightforwardly,  with  a  strong  and  mani- 
fest moral  purpose,  *^A  Gallant  Fight^^  is 
unexcelled. 

Marion  Harland's  outlook  on  life  is 
through  serious  and  thoughtful  eyes.  To 
the  sensuous  fervor  of  an  imagination  nur- 
tured under  the  warm  sky  of  the  South,  she 
adds  the  austere  sense  of  right,  the  vigor  of 
conscience,  derived  from  some  far-away 
strain  of  Puritan  ancestry.  Her  own  blessed 
experience  of  life  in  a  perfect  home  has 
not  blinded  her  to  the  sorrows  that  make 
the  pathway  to  so  many  women  a  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, and  she  carries  the  cross  vicariously 
and  suffers  in  unison  with  the  sisterhood 
whose  lives  are  shadowed. 

In  the  heroine  of  "^  Gallant  Fight,''  we 
discover  an  ideal  woman,  flawless  in  discre- 
tion, serenity,  equipoise  and  self-abnegation. 
Tried  in  the  crucible,  she  is  not  found  want- 
ing. As  mother,  wife  and  friend,  brave, 
tender,  considerate,  and  in  circumstances 
acutely-tormenting, .  a  miracle  of  patience 
and  self-restraint,  Mrs.  Phelps  embodies  the 
author's  conception  of  wifehood,  of  shall 
we  say,  womanhood?  in  its  finest  flower, 
and  most  queenly  estate.  Deceived  where 
she  had  wholly  trusted,  she  loses  no  jot  of 
her  dignity,  displays  no  weakness,  begs  for 
no  pity.  Indeed,  if  this  heroine  have  a 
fault,  it  is  that  in  the  gallant  fight  which  she 
wages  unsuspected  for  six  long  years,  un- 
helped  save  by  her  God,  she  is  too  much 
the  stoic,  too  seldom  reveals  the  hurt  be- 
neath her  silken  armor.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  her  warfare,  typical  of  sternest 
strife  in  a  world  of  sin,  and  therefore  of  pain 
and  grief,  is  not  carnal ;  rather  it  is  a  wrest- 
ling of  invisible  forces,  rallied  in  the  Geth- 
semane  to  which  angels  come  with  healing 
and  help. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  Rex  Lup- 
ton,  knightly  and  pure  as'  Sir  Galahad,  is 
worthy  the  virgin  heart  of  the  girl  who  gives 
herself  into  such  safe  keeping.  To  hint  at 
the  fiery  trials  through  which  this  brave  fel- 
low passes,  before  he  finds  sweet  peace  and 
heart's  ease  in  Salome's  faithful  love,  would 
be  to  break  our  promise  not  to  tell  the  stoiy 
beforehand. 


Only  in  New  England,  only  perhaps  in  a 
New  England  manufacturing  town,  with  its 
peculiar  environments,  its  associations  and 
traditions,  could  we  find  precisely  this  sort 
of  man — and  gentleman ;  a  product  of  the 
soil,  of  its  long  winters  and  brief  summers, 
its  narrowness  and  its  depth. 

Among  the  side-lights  of  the  story,  throw- 
ing the  illumination  of  a  genial  and  capti- 
vating brightness  over  its  sometimes  harrow- 
ing scenes,  we  mention  the  beautiful  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  mother  and 
daughter  of  the  story.  "  Motherlie,"  the  pet 
name  so  sweetly  spoken — tells  its  own  tale 
of  the  loveliest  friendship  on  earth,  the 
twinship  of  heart  and  soul  between  a  mother 
and  daughter  who  are  in  perfect  accord,  and 
thoroughly  understand  one  another. 

Another  winsome  aspect  of  Marion  Har- 
land's  nature,  and  a  charm  of  the  book,  is 
found  in  the  true  and  loving  touch,  artistic 
to  the  last  degree,  with  which  she  paints 
the  landscape.  Glimpses  of  "forest  and  grove 
enchant  us,  as  where ; — 

"They  sat  in  a  low-hung  pony  phae- 
ton, drawn  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
On  one  side  arose  a  hill  wooded  to 
the  crest  with  hemlocks,  on  the  other,  a 
thick  belt  o|  deciduous  trees  hid  the  valley 
and  river.  Behind  them  were  boskiness  and 
greenery ;  before  them  the  Land  of  Beulah, 
and  the  Delectable  Hills,  looking  toward 
the  Celestial  City  set  in  the  clouds.  Bat- 
lements  of  jasper,  sapphire,  sardonyx,  beryl, 
jacinth,  amethyst — a  gate  which  was  a  sin- 
gle pearl,  and  shining  highways,  the  end  of 
which  was  glory  intolerable  to  bodily  gaze, 
— were  framed  in  the  arched  opening 
through  which  the  sunshine  fell  to  their 
horse's  feet.  Here  and  there,  the  straight 
bole  of  a  hemlock  had  golden  scales  on 
the  westward  side,  and  splashes  of  molten 
gold  had  dripped  between  the  boughs  upon 
the  brown  mantle  laid  over  the  breast  of 
the  hill. 

"  The  friends  often  came  to  this  spot  at 
this  hour  to  hear  the  vespers  of  the  thrushes. 
It  was  a  back-country  road  leading  into  the 
woods,  rocky  in  some  places,  in  others  deep 
with  sand, — and  therefore,  little  travelled. 
The  shy,  rich-throated  birds  had  much  to 
say  to  one  another  in  the  summer  sunsets. 
Recitative,  response  and  choral  sounded 
from  depth  to  depth  of  foliage, — dulcet, 
rapturous,  plaintive,  as  with  human  heart- 
break; wooing,  as  with  divine  comfort, — 
until  the  solemn  woods  held  their  breath 
and  the  *  warm  ear '  of  heaven  bent  nearer 
to  listen." 
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Lest  somebody  in  The  Home-Maker's 
audience  should  be  deceived  into  fancying 
that  there  is  no  fun  in  "A  Gallant  Fight^'* 
we  hasten  to  assure  them  of  numerous  pas- 
sages that  are  anything  but  grave.  The  tea- 
party  for  instance,  at  Mrs.  Fitchett's,  where 
the  widowed  hostess,  in  black  grenadine 
wrought  with  gilt  daisies,  much  larger  than 
life,  presided  over  a  table  of  which  she  said : 

"  *  We  still  cohere  to  the  old  Yankee  cus- 
tom of  settin'  most  everything  there  is  to 
eat  before  you  at  oncet,' "  and,  having  put 
broiled  chicken,  tongue,  and  fried  potatoes 
on  a  plate  for  Mrs.  Lee,  who  sat  at  her  left 
as  Mr.  Lee's  ins-h-visy  she  proceeded  to  en- 
compass the  central  trenchers  with  saucer- 
lings  of  currant  jelly,  raw  tomatoes,  lobster 
salad,  pickled  oysters,  and  succotash.  'I 
ain't  hed  a  meal  to  Mrs.  Phelps'  yet,  but 
I'm  informed  by  creditable  witnesses  that 
there's  nothin'  on  to  her  table  to  eat  when 
the  family  sets  down  to  it,  without  its  glasses, 
silver,  and  china,  'n'  the  flower-piece  in  the 
middle.  Everything  —  even  the  wines  —  is 
handed  by  her  colored  man  from  the  booffette^ 
— if  you  please,  French  fashion ! '  " 

And  from  whence  but  life  itself,  described 
with  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity,  came  this  touch, 
which  masquerades  as  fiction,  though  the 
initiated  observe  the  amusing  fact  peeping 
from  the  folds  of  the  domino ! 

It  is  at  the  close  of  the  aforesaid  tea-party, 
and  the  long-suflfering  pastor  and  his  wife, 
chief  guests,  and  chief  victims  also,  are  tak- 
ing their  leave. 

"  The  widow  bustled  into  the  dining-room, 
gathered  all  the  withering  flowers  from  the 
vases,  bound  them  into  a  hard,  huge  clump 
with  a  hemp  string,  and  thrust  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  pastor's  wife. 

"  *  You  might's  well  hev  'em ! '  benevo- 
lently. *  I  don't  care  to  take  the  trouble  o' 
pickin'  of  'em  over  to-night ;  I'm  that  beat 
out  with  the  company,  'n'  everything !  An' 
I've  got  a  garding  full  of  'em  besides.  I 
presume  likely  they'll  come  up  quite  hand- 
some if  you  clip  the  stems  when  you  git 
home  'n'  put  'em  in  fresh  water,  an'  set  your 
parlor  out  real  pretty  for  nigh  'pon  a  week 
to  come.     Good-night,  agin ! ' 

"  *  I  think  there  is  a  palpable  mistake  in 
the  translation  of  one  passage  of  Holy 
Writ,'  Mr.  Lee  began  to  say  deliberately 
and  conversationally,  in  \i\t  usual  key,  as 
they  turned  away.  *  Who  endured  patiently 
the  contradiction  of  sinners^  should,  I  am 
positive,  be  rendered  'the  patronage  of 
fools.'  That  is  the  crucial  test  of  disciple- 
ship,  priesthood,  and  the  apostolic  calling ! ' 
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"  His  wife  gave  a  dry,  hysterical  sob,  and 
pinched  his  arm. 

She'll  hear  you,  dear ! '  she  whispered. 
She  wouldn't  comprehend  if  she  did !  It 
has  been  a  hard  evening  for  you,  my  pet. 
I  wish  I  could  spare  you  such  ordeals,  but 
they  are  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion, as  man  has  improved  upon  the  Al- 
mighty's design.  You  are  a  brave,  true 
wife  to  carry  your  end  of  the  cross  so  pa- 
tiently.' " 

Of  the  chief  plotter  and  intriguante  whose 
deft  hand  all  through  moves  the  machinery 
which  sets  so  many  wheels  in  motion,  and 
precipitates  so  much  trouble  on  the  inno- 
cent, we  have  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Lupton  is 
drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  cat  and  the  serpent,  her  like  un- 
fortunately is  found  wherever  there  are  civ- 
ilized people  gathered  in  society,  and  her 
feline  ways  and  general  soullessness  are  not 
glossed  over  in  "^  Gallant  FightP  Its 
author  has  no  toleration  for  that  type  of 
woman,  but  she  has  studied  its  points,  and 
probably  met  its  original.  Most  of  us  have 
done  so,  the  creature  in  each  case  being 
more  or  less  modified  by  education  and 
surroundings.  Nothing  short  of  genius  could 
have  dropped  the  curtain  on  the  successful 
mischief-maker,  singing  guilelessly  as  she 
went  her  nightly  round  from  one  child's  bed 
to  another, 

•*  Peace !  let  him  rest, 
God  knoweth  best !  " 

with  the  precisely  innocent  expression  of 
the  eat  that  has  stolen  the  cream. 

Brilliant  and  forceful,  graceful  and  many- 
sided,  "^  Gallant  Fighf^'  will  pique  curios- 
ity in  some  readers,  will  unfailingly  provoke 
comment,  will,  let  us  hope,  hearten  some 
who  are  struggling  to  be  noble,  scorch  with 
its  honest  contempt  the  mean  and  unworthy 
wherever  they  cringe.  We  predict  for  it 
wide  popularity,  and  a  long  lease  of  favor. 

Three  names,  two  across  the  ocean,  one 
on  its  hither  side,  have  been  dearly  beloved, 
during  a  generation,  by  the  English-speak- 
ing world. 

Dinah  Muloch  Craik,  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant, 
Marion  Harland.  The  first  of  the  trio  has 
passed  where  "  beyond  these  voices,  there 
is  peace."  The  others  abide  with  us,  min- 
istering to  our  comfort  and  cheer  along  the 
daily  road.  One  of  them  is  our  very  own, 
and  the  number  is  legion  who  say,  "  God 
bless  Marion  Harland  I " 

Afargaret  E,  Songster. 
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CHRISTMAS   IS   COMING. 


]YNICS  say  scornfully  of 
one  of  human  nature's 
ways,  which,  they  im- 
ply, helps  to  make 
them  ashamed  of  be- 
longing to  humankind, 
— that  people  talk  of 
every  season  as  if  it  were  the  first  made 
and  had  a  character  of  its  own.  The  blas^ 
citizen  of  the  world  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  despises,  as  the  trashiest  of  small 
talk,  babble  of  the  weather  and  the  aspect 
of  the  landscape.  To  speak  of  each  recur- 
ring spring-time  as  an  event  full  of  novel 
delight  is  banal ;  to  lose  one's  speech,  and 
almost  his  senses  in  the  Fata  Morgana  of 
an  autumnal  forest,  triviality  of  affectation 
which  is  beneath  contempt. 

Such  critics  have  no  charity  for  what  is 
to  their  jaundiced  vision  the  delirium  of 
Christmas  joy  that  has  its  incipient  stage 
with  the  purchase  of  the  first  gift,  and  wax- 
ing into  ecstasy  with  the  budding  and  burst- 
ing glories  of  Christmas  windows  and  Christ- 
mas decorations,  through  the  suspenseful 
blisses  of  Christmas  eve,  reaches  the  crisis 
on  the  morning  of  the  Great  Birthday.  Yet 
this  non-responsive  class  are  of  all  men 
the  most  pitiable  during  the   weeks  that 


precede  the  glad  celebration,  and  when  the 
auspicious  dawn  has  actually  come. 

We  used  to  think  it  would  never  be  here 
when  we  were  children  !  Our  infant  imag- 
inations could  hardly  span  the  awful  gulf 
that  separated  one  Christmas  from  another. 
The  very  long-sighted  or  strong-of-faith 
began  to  save  pennies  for  the  next  by  the 
time  the  exchequer  was  drained  of  the  last 
copper  by  the  demands  of  that  which  had 
just  passed.  It  helped  us  to  believe  that 
life  might  have  in  store  for  us  another  pos- 
sibility as  ravishing  as  "  next  Christmas." 
The  ring  of  each  coin  (does  the  world  ever 
witness  holier  hoarding  ? )  was  the  echo  of 
the  good  time  coming,  and  when,  in  the 
fullness  of  months,  the  guiltless  breaking 
of  the  bank  was  an  accomplished  fact  and 
the  allotment  made  for  each  gift ;  when 
the  surreptitious  shopping,  the  delicious 
mysteries,  the  sacred  deceptions  ;  the  toil- 
ing of  tiny  fingers  upon  useless  but  price- 
less pin-cushions,  upon  unwearable  smok- 
ing-caps  and  penitential  slippers,  went  for- 
ward to  the  music  of  heart-beats,  and  we 
really  dared  say  to  our  souls,  sinking  in  a 
rapture  of  awe  and  longing,  "  Christmas  is 
coming ! "  ah !  when  did  painter  or  poet 
put  all  that  upon  canvas  or  paper  ? 
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Christmas  is  coming  !  A  Christmas  thai 
will  be  hke  no  other  that  has  ever  dawned, 
and  like  none  we  shall  see  again. 

No  two  were  ever  alike,  and  each  is  the 
best  that  ever  was. 

That  is  the  children's  creed,  and  at  this 
season  the  children  are  all  in  the  right,  the 
callous  critics  all  in  the  wrong. 

A  graver,  sweeter  phase  of  happiness 
comes  to  him  who  looks  below  the  surface 
of  the  tumultuous  joy  the  child  does  not 
fathom.  It  is  not  the  thought  of  what  he 
is  to  receive,  but  what  he  is  to  grue  that 
i>rings  him  most  delight.  Each  Christ- 
mas, with  its  preparations  and  surprises,  is 
a  course  of  training  for  the  highest  plane 
of  human  living.  The  men  who  decry  as 
puerile  the  observance  of  the  anniversary, 
and  with  a  sort  of  strong-minded  assump- 
tion of  superiority  to  popular  weakness, 
llaunt  the  fact  that  "  we  don't  make  much 
account  of  Christmas  at  our  house  " — have 
surety  never  uken  into  consideration  this 
branch  of  practical  tuition  in  self-denial  for 
others'  good,  the  study  of  others'  happi- 
ness, the  cultivation  of  generosity  in  thought 
and  deed.  It  is  a  factor  in  the  work  of 
the  world's  regeneration.  Those  of  us — it 
is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that 
the  number  increases  steadily — who  do 
"  make  much  of  Christmas,"  trace  with 
reverent  gratitude  the  analogy  between  the 
free  and  loving  bestowal  which  is  the  pre- 
ijminent  feature  of  our  Chief  Festival,  and 
the  Event  it  commemorates. 


To  give  up  without  compulsion,  to  give 
out  of  that  which  we  have  and  prize,  that 
others  may  be  enriched,  is  to  grow  into 
Christ-likeness  and  Christlike  living. 
Christmas  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  dili- 
gent practice  of  noblest  graces.  The  in- 
terchange of  gifts  between  friend  and 
neighbor  is  a  token  of  universal  brother- 
hood, a  pledge  of  a  common  faith  and 
hope.  Nor,  be  it  noted,  is  it  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  present  that  constitutes  value 
and  significance.  It  is  the  act  of  giving — the 
passing  aver  from  hand  of  donor  to  that  of. 
recipient,  of  the  thing  seen  and  temporal, 
which  denotes  the  existence  of  that  which 
is  unseen  and  real. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  message 
which  The  Home-Maker  hasfor  its  friends, 
and  hereby  sends  to  thousands  of  house- 
holds near  and  far.  The  heart  that  does 
not  bound  at  the  call,  "  Christmas  is  com- 
ing !  "  is  hopelessly  sad  or  hopelessly  self- 
ish. As  little  children,  let  us  hearken  and 
be  happy ;  as  men  and  women  who  have 
fought,  suffered,  lost  and  won  battles  of 
which  our  darlings  do  not — as  yet — thank 
God  ! — dream,  let  us  catch  in  the  shout  that 
is  sounding  around  the  globe,  the  echo — 
never  quite  spent  in  the  world's  darkest 
middle-age,  never  so  clear  and  thrilling 
before  in  the  earth's  history  as  on  this 
Christmas-Eve — of  the  Angels'  Song  : — 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest! 

And  on  earth  peace  among  men 
of  good-will!" 
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Then  Ursula. 
Bowed  'death  the  weightening  fardel  of  her  years, 
Limped  past  the  portal,  and  all  meekly  sought 
A  shadowed  corner  where  the  poor  might  pray, — 
Her  faded  eyes  fii'd  where  the  altar  flared 
The  halo  of  its  beacons  ;  while  the  priest. 
With  lifted  arm  and  eyes  alive  with  flame 
Enkindled  of  a  soul's  divine  desire, 
Upheld  a  jewelled  star,  whose  fiery  heart 
Flashed  forth  a  myriad  scintillant  hues. 

Below 
The  rich  and  great  knelt  on  the  tessetlate  floor. 
In  proud  humility  that  deigned  to  beg 
The  priestly  absolution,  and  the  line 
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Of  chanting  choristers  with  rhythmic  tread 
Passed  inward  thro'  the  incensed  air.     Far  flung 
Adown  the  narrowing  aisles,  the  married  lights, — 
Blue,  crimson,  umber, — lay  in  shafts  that  seemed 
A  dream  of  Angclo  wrought  out  in  air 
And  with  the  pulses  of  an  antique  time 
HaU  tremulous ;  while,  in  deep  full-throated  swell. 
The  organ  yearned  tumultuous,  and  aloft 
The  carvcn  Saints,  divinely  touched  upon. 


To  mark  the  music  sweeping  asa  king,— 
Engarmented  and  statelier  for  his  crown. 
Triumphant  over  lowly  bended  heads 


Surging  mellifluent  as  it  rose  and  fell 
From  cadence  to  soft  cadence,  lingering 
Like  the  perfume  of  roses  tangled  close 
Among  the  fretted  wonders  of  the  choir. 
Till  it  upsoared  and  so  sighed  life  away. 
Lost  in  the  mystic  marvel  of  the  dome. 
Yet  Ursula  heard  nothing  but  the  bells. 
Pulsing  like  heart-beats  through  a  threnody; 

■'Abide!  Abide! 
The  ebb  of  the  tide 

Is  a  promise  of  joy  to  the  thirsty  strand. 
And  the  bark  that  is  tossed  on  the  ocean  wide 
Comes  alway  at  last  to  the  welcoming  land. 
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Love's  eyes  ever  look  from  the  gift  to  the  Giver ; 

Life's  sone  ever  turns  to  its  heavenly  key ; 
As  long  as  the  brook  breaks  its  heart  in  the  river, 

So  long  must  the  river's  heart  break  in  the  sea." 

And  while  the  people  reverent  bowed  to  hear 

The  story  of  the  manger  and  the  star, 

The  beggar  saw  the  altar  candles  flare 

Into  a  sudden  ecstasy,  and  all 

The  carven  Saints  and  fretted  fancies  fade 

Like  an  ethereal  vision.    Silently 

A  child  more  beautiful  than  poets'  dreams 

Passed  down  the  stately  nave,  and  straitly  sought 

That  shadowed  comer  where  the  poor  might  pray. 

And  took  the  withered  hand  and  led  awav 

The  wondering  Ursula,  the  while  the  bells 

Throbbed  ever  more  divinely : 

"  Far  and  free 
As  sink  and  swell 

The  resonant  tones  of  each  swaying  bell, 
'Tis  a  song  we  sing  and  a  tale  we  tell, — 
A  tale  and  a  song  for  thee. 

As  dawn  from  the  dark  and  day  from  a  gleaming. 
So  radiant  hope  from  sorrow  and  fears. 
Till  the  li^ht  m  thy  eyes,  like  a  summer  sun  beaming. 
Shall  fashion  a  rainbow  in  bitterest  tears. 

And  we  cry  All's  well! 

Each  resonant  bell. 

As  we  sing  to  the  vanishing  years." 

Ah !  how  strange 
That  when  the  people  rose,  that  aged  form 
Still  knelt  upon  the  marble !    For  the  tones 
Of  the  great  org^n  rolled  in  mightier  swell. 
And  slow  the  priest  with  eyes  alive  with  flame 
Enkindled  of  a  soul's  divine  desire. 
And  chanting  choristers  with  rhythmic  tread 
Passed  outward,  and  the  tiery-hearted  star 
Flun^  its  last  radiance,  and  the  music  died 
As  died  the  flaring  candles  into  dark. 
And  they  who  came  repentant  left  absolved, 
And  only  God  stayed  in  the  silences. 


At  morning  came  the  sexton,  with  no  pang 

To  see  the  roses  withered  at  the  shrine, — 

A  man  perfunctory,  treading  holy  ground 

With  feet  of  common  clay.     He,  passing  down 

The  stately  nave  amid  the  vaulted  dusks, — 

Suddenly  stabbing  with  a  glance  askew 

The  shadowed  corner  where  the  poor  might  pray. 

Started,  to  see  an  aged  woman's  form 

Kneeling.     Her  head,  dropped  forward  in  her  ^Ims, 

Showed  a  pathetic  waste  of  wintered  hair 

In  scant  abundance  silvering  o'er  her  arms 

Like  the  pale  ghost  of  a  forgotten  joy. 

And  the  rude  man,  scanning  that  bended  form. 

Grew  conscious  of  a  majesty  which  dwelt 

Strangely  among  the  tatters,  and  there  came 

To  his  dull  sense  a  distant  dream  of  bells 

Murmuring  Peace!  in  cadences  that  fell 

And  faded  as  a  disembodied  song 

Woven  thro'  sleep  unspeakable  ;  the  while 

Lifting  the  head  he  looked  upon  a  face 

Illuminate  with  a  fulfilled  desire 
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And  so  the  sexton  in  that  silent  hour 
Fronting  the  mystery  of  a  love  divine. 
Touched  Death  and  gazed  on  Immortality. 

Francis  Howard  Williams. 


MARY  A.  TWINING. 


"jHE  other  day  I  spent 
several  hours  in  look- 
ing over  a  lot  of  dusty 
vq|umes  which  had 
fallen  to  me  in  the  way 
of  inheritance.  In  the 
somewhat  heterogene- 
ous collection  I  came 
upon  a  brief  memoir  which,  after  a  glance 
within,  I  laid  aside  as  worthy,  at  least,  of 
perusal.  The  other  books  were  of  little 
value  of  any  sort — an  orthodox  comment- 
ary, an  old  volume  of  a  county  history, 
one  or  two  cook  books,  a  worn  and  broken 


set  of  certain  standard  British  authors — 
the  usual  assortment  to  be  found  in  a 
country  farm-house,  whose  occupants  long 
ago  ceased  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  But 
this  little  book  seemed  to  me  unusual,  an 
opinion  subsequently  confirmed  by  examin- 
ation. I  had  long  ago  discovered  the 
fallacy  of  that  tradition  of  early  youth  that 
a  memoir  is,  of  necessity,  dull,  and  I  was  in 
nowise  unfavorably  affected  by  the  title, 
"Memoirs  of  Mary  A.  Twining."  There 
proved  to  be  something  to  me  singularly 
quaint  and  charming  in  this  little  sketch, 
something  fresh  and  new  in  this  voice  from 
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bygone  years.  The  subject  of  the  memoir 
attracted  me  powerfully,  both  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  of  her  own  words, 
and  the  freedom  and  occasional  depth  of 
both  thought  and  expression,  in  a  day  when 
freedom  and  thinking  for  oneself  were  less 
the  fashion  of  New-England  maidens  than 
they  have  since  become.  Or,  it  may  be 
that  the  Editor,  notwithstanding  an  occa- 
sional stiffness,  and  apparent  want  of  sym- 
pathy, has  so  well  done  his  work,  has 
understood  so  well  what  to  give  us  and 
what  to  keep  from  us,  that  the  reader's 
interest  is  skilfully  fostered  from  the  start. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  write,  myself,  a 
little  of  this  memoir  and  its  subject,  to 
make  a  little  wider,  if  I  may,  the  public 
who  have  been  told  the  story  of  this  life. 
Not  that  it  was  an  exciting  or  an  eventful 
one,  though  lived  in  stirring  times,  but  as 
I  have  already  said,  it  seems  to  have  a  cer- 
tain charm  which  should  not  be  left  for- 
gotten in  country  garrets  or  unnoticed  in 
second-hand  book-stores.  With  no  further 
apology  for  this  review  of  it,  I  shall  let  the 
book,  as  far  as  possible,  speak  for  itself. 

Mary  A.  Twining  was  born  in  Middle- 
port,  Massachusetts,  June  27th,  1757.  Her 
father  fought  with  Colonel  Washington  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  subse- 
quently under  General  Washington  in  a 
later  disturbance.  Her  mother  was  a 
granddaughter  of  one  .of  the  early  Colonial 
governors.  Mary  seems  to  have  come 
naturally  enough  by  fine  impulses  and  good 
breeding. 

"  It  is  not,"  says  the  conscientious  Bio- 
grapher, "from  any  vain  Partiality  for 
high-sounding  names,  or  any  poor  Pretense 
of  good  Blood,  which  were  most  out  of 
place  in  this  our  Republic,  made  so  by  the 
Genius  and  enduring  Fortitude  of  all 
classes  of  Men,  that  I  claim  for  Mary  Twin- 
ing stately  Lineage,  but.  that  when  such 
Accidents  fall  in  the  lives  of  Human  Beings, 
it  is  not  a  thing  to  make  light  of,  but 
worthy  of  study  in  its  Results.  Besides 
which  is  General  Washington  none  the  less 
a  Good  Soldier  in  that  he  is  a  Gentleman." 

I  suspect  the  traditions  of  a  loyal  En- 
glishman had  not  been  wholly  eradicated 
from  the  mind  of  this  biographer  by  a  few 
years  of  plebeian  institutions.  With  equal 
truth  he  goes  on,  however,  to  say  that  what 
was  "  of  an  Importance  swallowing  up  the 
Lesser  Matter  of  Lineage  and  Station, 
Richard  Twining  was  an  upright  and  a 
God-fearing  man,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  pat- 


terned in  all  things  after  the  Behaviour  of 
her  godly  Ancestor."  Either  Richard  or 
Mary,' his  wife,  must  have  something  "pat- 
terned "  after  a  liberal  and  occasionally 
self-willed  model,  else  whence  came  the 
spice  of  independence  in  the  little  Mary's 
character?  She  was  an  only  child,  and 
only  children  were  probably  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth,  very  much  what  they  are 
in  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
little  beings  allowed  greater  liberties  and 
burdened  with  heavier  accountabilities 
than  when  there  are  more  to  divide  both. 
There  are  several  incidents  told  of  her 
childhood,  not  particularly  remarkable, 
perhaps,  but  showing  that  her  mind  and 
her  imagination  were  alive.  She  was  not 
by  any  means  a  precocious  child;  her  mind 
was  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  her 
years.  If  one  may  judge  from  detached 
anecdotes  and  descriptions,  she  showed  no 
more  than  the  receptivity  and  quickness 
natural  to  a  bright,  and  somewhat  unusually 
clear,  intellect.  Through  all  these  anec- 
dotes there  runs  a  vein,  denoting  what  is 
less  common  in  childhood  than  a  certain 
precocity — a  keen  sense  of  justice.  She 
appears  to  have  reasoned  of  many  things, 
usually  taken  by  childhood  for  granted, 
and  assented  to  their  results  only  if  they 
seemed  to  her  childishness  just.  If  after 
life  showed  her  that  the  affairs  of  this  life 
can  be  but  seldom  regulated  according  to 
the  ideas  of  finite  justice,  she  never  seems 
to  have  lost  a  certain  fairness  of  judgment 
and  opinion,  which  is  rare  in  one  of  her 
sex  and  circumstances.  When  five  years 
old,  her  mother,  wishing  her  to  give  up  a 
pet  doll  to  a  little  crippled  friend,  told  her 
that  S)anpathy  should  suggest  her  doing  it, 
that  it  was  a  privilege  to  make  another 
happy,  that  it  was  selfishness  to  prefer  her 
own  pleasure  of  possession  to  that  of  an- 
other. But  Mary  listened  unmoved  to 
these  arguments.  Nevertheless  the  strug- 
gle was  not  a  long  one.  With  a  good 
grace,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  she 
carried  the  doll  to  her  unfortunate  friend. 
"  Mamma,"  she  said,  soberly,  "  she  shall 
have  it,  for  it  is  right  that  she  should.  I 
feel  it.  I  shall  have  many  things  that  she 
can  never  have." 

For  the  logic  of  five  years  it  was  no 
small  thing  to  have  settled  this  question  in 
this  way.  It  would  take  too  much  time 
and  too  much  space  to  dwell  on  the  anec- 
dotes of  her  childhood.  Indeed,  the  biog- 
rapher does  not  linger  on  them  long  him- 
self. 
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"  It  is  meet,"  he  says,  "  to  speak  of  these 
early  Years,  not  from  a  desire  to  show  that 
there  was  aught  in  the  Childhood  of  Mary 
Twining  remarkable  or  unnatural,  that 
should  be  the  Cause  of  Wonder  or  admira- 
tion. But  the  rather  that  there  may  be 
evinced  the  Presence,  even  in  the  Germ, 
of  certain  Qualities  of  Soundness  of  Judg- 
ment and  of  Thoughtfulness  unusual  in  a 
Female,  which  grew  with  her  Growth,  and 
which  were  in  later  Years,  developed  into 
stronger  Traits  by  no  unnatural  means." 

In  1773  she  was  sent  away  to  a  school  in 
which  she  remained  three  years,  varied  by 
occasional  visits  at  home.  She  made  several 
friends  here,  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
kept  a  methodical  and  somewhat  circum- 
stantial diary.  From  this  diary  her  biog- 
rapher makes  copious  extracts.  In  fact, 
from  this  period,  the  memoir  is  chiefly 
made  up  from  her  several  journals,  in  whose 
continuity  there  are  now  and  then  large 
gaps,  with  occasional  notes.  I  shall  make 
less  copious  extracts,  principally  those 
bearing  upon  that  of  which  we  always, 
more  or  less  consciously,  seek  traces  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  distinguished  or  ob- 
scure— the  love  story.  But  first  for  her 
school  life,  into  which  few  whispers  of  sen- 
timent penetrated.  It  was  po  fashionable 
boarding-school  to  which  she  was  sent,  at- 
tended by  young  ladies  whose  dreams  of 
what  they  will  soon  be  doing  in  society 
monopolize  the  hours  nominally  devoted 
to  literature  and  the  sciences.  An  old 
friend  of  her  mother  opened  her  house  to 
a  few  representatives  of  those  families  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  where,  under 
the  best  teachers  the  country  afforded,  they 
were  trained  in  such  acquirements  as  were 
prescribed  by  the  canons  of  the  day.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  September  she  says  : 

"  I  have  been  something  more  than  a 
week  at  the  good  School  which  my  kind 
Parents  have  chosen  for  me.  There  seems, 
after  all,  to  be  little  doing  here.  The  few 
exercises  in  Mathematics  and  the  selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  the  most  Highly 
Endowed  of  the  Authors  of  England  ap-  • 
pear  to  me  to  be  the  most  Profitable.  As 
for  the  matter  of  Embroidery,  I  worked 
with  Patience,  ten  years  ago,  a  Sampler 
which  was  not  considered  discreditable, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  of  the  multiplying 
of  Stitches  there  is  no  end,  and  it  were, 
perhaps,  as  well  to  go  no  farther.  My 
daily  Practice  on  the  Spinet  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  means  of  giving  Pleasure  at  some 
Future  Time,  but  it  is  the  Occasion  of  but 


little  Benefit  at  the  Present  Time,  and  of 
the  Future  can  we  be  never  certain." 

The  question  of  profitableness  of  a  good 
many  of  her  employments  was  often  in  her 
mind  during  these  three  years.  She  can- 
not help  feeling  that  there  are  times  when 
it  is  hard  to  contentedly  fold  the  hands 
over  even  the  worsted  marvels  of  a  "  not 
discreditable  "  sampler.  A  year  later,  she 
says  again  : 

"  More  Practice  and  more  Embroidery 
this  afternoon.  There  are  those  of  my 
Companions  who  ask  nothing  better  than 
such  unvarying  Exercises.  In  them  they 
find  room  for  the  employing  of  their  Imag- 
ination and  their  Spirit.  I  wonder  if  it  be 
so  great  a  Fault  in  me,  that  I  find  them 
wearying.  It  is  not  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves so  distasteful,  as  it  is  that  there 
seemeth  much  work  waiting  to  be  done, 
which  a  woman's  Hands  might  well  do, 
were  it  not  reckoned  somewhat  unseemly." 
"  Her*s  was  a  somewhat  restless  Soul,"  says 
her  biographer,  "perplexing  itself  with 
Questions  which  it  was  not  for  her  to  an- 
swer." 

Yes,  with  questions  with  which  many  a 
restless  woman's  soul  has  since  perplexed 
itself,  and  which  are  now  only  beginning  to 
attain  solution.  It  is  pleasant  to  find,  in 
these  early  times,  when  we  fancy  New- 
England  maidens  well  content  with  their 
spinning  and  bread-making,  hints  that  there 
were  enterprising  spirits  who  thought  the 
prescribed  round  a  too  narrow  one. 

She  finds  some  fault  with  one  of  her 
teachers  for  being  too  lenient  with  her. 

**  I  received  no  Reproof,"  she  says,  "  to- 
day when  I  most  Richly  deserved  it.  A 
Disturbance  in  the  Hour  for  Study  was 
entirely  of  my  own  making,  but  the  Person 
who  is  Master  at  that  Hour  refused,  with 
Persistence,  to  see  it.  I  made  it  most  evi- 
dent, but  he  remarked,  with  a  frown  for  a 
less  Offender,  that  he  should  hold  Mistress 
Twining  excused.  I  shall  find  Occasion  to 
address  him  on  this  Subject,  for  if  I  receive 
due  Credit  for  that  which  I  do  that  is  Well 
Done,  I  shall  show  no  unwillingness  to 
bear  the  Brunt  of  my  Superior's  Displeasure 
for  what  is  111  Done.  Moreover,  I  will  not 
have  it  otherwise." 

"  It  were  better,"  is  the  brief  comment, 
"  It  were  better  had  Mary  Twining  shown 
more  Regret  for  what  she  herself  confesses 
was  ill  done,  rather  than  that  she  should 
take  upon  herself  to  correct  the  Faults  of 
those  towards  whom  she  was  somewhat 
lacking  in   Reverence."     But  it  is  droll 
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enough  to  fancy  the  scene — ^the  pretty 
school-girl  gravely  rebuking  her  delinquent 
master  for  the  too  great  partiality  her  own 
bright  eyes  had  won  for  her.  Poor  man  ! 
His  was  no  sinecure.  To  hold  rule  over  a 
parcel  of  unruly  girls,  with  the  graces  of 
one  so  tugging  at  his  heartstrings  !  His 
path  might  at  least  have  been  spared  the 
thorn  of  having  his  fault  denounced  by  the 
very  voice  that  had  done  the  mischief. 

During  the  last  year  of  her  stay  she 
writes  less.  Did  the  objectlessness  of  this 
education  of  hers  pall  upon  the  energy  of 
her  nature  more  and  more  ?  Or  was  her 
woman's  heart  preparing  the  way  for  the 
answer  to  this  restless  questioning  ?  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  this  development,  which  was  singularly 
mature  and  singularly  free  from  restriction. 
"  I  have  read  many  Tales,"  she  says,  "  how 
true,  in  my  small  Experience,  I  know  not, 
of  the  aptitude  of  Women,  particularly 
those  young  women  whose  characters  are 
in  a  state  of  most  Imperfect  Development, 
to  yield  in  matters  essential  to  their  best 
Happiness  to  the  Opposing  Wishes  of  Pa- 
rents and  Guardians.  I  speak  of  those 
Matters,  perhaps  not  the  most  fitting  for 
the  Speculations  of  a  but  Partially-schooled 
Maiden — Love,  and  the  Choosing  of  a  Hus- 
band. While  in  these  matters,  as  in  all 
others,  the  Wishes  of  Wise  and  Fond  Par- 
ents and  Guardians  are  the  only  safe 
Guides  for  a  young  and  Untrained  Spirit, 
there  are  other  Cases  where  Injustice  and 
a  Desire  to  Rule  are  but  slender  Grounds 
for  the  exercise  of  Authority.  I  know 
that  my  Boldness  in  this  Opinion  cannot 
pass  even  my  own  mind  unchallenged,  but 
when  I  read  of  Unwilling  Maids  forced  to 
the  very  Church  Door  or  Languishing  un- 
der unmerited  sternness,  and  Yielding  up 
their  own  Happiness  and  that  of  another 
(though  he  be  a  Man)  into  the  Hands  of 
an  unwise  Judge  through  inability  to  re- 
sist such  unloving  Pressure,  my  Nature 
rebels  against  it.  It  would  seem  to  me 
cause  for  a  Glad  and  an  Unfaltering  Resist- 
ance. For  a  Husband  is,  after  all,  a  Mat- 
ter for  a  Maid's  own  choosing." 

"  The  beaten  path,"  says  the  biographer, 
"had  ever  but  little  attraction  for  Mary 
Twining.  It  had  been  well  had  she  been 
less  fain  to  seek  Opportunity  for  a  Lawful 
Resistance  to  Bonds.  It  seemeth  ever  to 
the  Young  that  such  Opportunities  are  not 
long  in  coming." 

It  was  not  only  from  the  consciences  of 
the  Colonial  fathers  that  the  stirrings  of 


independence  went  forth.  Apparently 
there  was  a  spirit  abroad  that  breathed 
now  and  then  from  the  lips  of  but  par- 
tially-schooled maidens.  Still  it  is  not 
unruliness,  this  protest  of  a  young  and 
independent  spirit  against  the  slavishness 
now  and  then  upheld  in  certain  forms  of 
literature.  There  is  little  revolutionary, 
after  all,  in  Mary's  sentiment  that  "  a  Hus- 
band is  a  matter  for  a  Maid's  own  choos- 
*  f  f 
mg.' 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  last  few  notes 
of  her  school  life.  At  nineteen  she  left 
school  forever. 

"  I  am  about  to  leave  this  little  Life  of 
School,"  she  writes,  "  for  a  larger  Life  of 
Home,  and  mayhap  a  Taste  of  that  Life 
which  is  called  of  the  World.  And  if  I  be 
not  now,  at  the  Age  of  Nineteen  years, 
equipped  for  the  change  and  able  to  com- 
port myself  with  a  becoming  Discretion 
and  Dignity,  then  such  equipment  is  not 
to  be  found  within  these  Four  Walls  or  in 
daily  Practice  of  Music  and  Mathematics. 
Which,  though  I  be  filled  with  no  over- 
weening Distrust  of  my  own  Capabilities, 
seemeth  to  my  eyes  of  some  Doubt  and 
Difference  of  Opinion." 

"  On  a  certain  Day  of  June,"  her  biog- 
rapher goes  on  to  state,  "  Mistress  Mary 
Twining  was  placed  by  her  whilom  Pre- 
ceptress in  the  Coach  which  should  take 
her  a  Two  Days*  Journey  to  her  Father's 
House.  She  was  in  Company  with  an  old 
and  Reverend  Gentleman  of  friendly  Dis- 
position, who  was  well  known  to  her 
Father  and  held  in  excellent  esteem  of 
him.  The  Fairness  of  a  Maid  is  but  a 
vain  Toy,  but,"  declares  this  most  staid 
biographer,  with  a  refreshing  candor,  "  as 
it  is  a  matter  which  is  not  without  its  effect 
on  the  Fortunes  of  many,  it  is  not  always 
to  be  passed  over  in  the  Silence  which 
would  befit  a  Sober  Pen.  Mary  Twining's 
Hair  was  of  a  golden  Colour,  and  wound 
itself  in  small,  and  not  always  tidy.  Rings 
about  her  Neck  and  Forehead.  Her  eyes 
were  of  a  darker  appearance  than  is  com- 
mon, and  her  Mouth,  though  not  without 
a  certain  Winsomeness,  gave  Promise  of  a 
Firmness  of  Opinion  and  an  Indepen- 
dence which  was  perhaps  but  a  Sign  of 
the  Times,  which  her  small  and  shrewdly- 
set  Nose  did  not  deny," 

I  more  than  suspect  that,  disclaim  it  as 
he  may,  our  discreet  biographer  was  in 
nowise  loth  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  vain 
toy  of  Mary's  personal  appearance.  I  even 
fancy  that  he    was    tempted    to    employ 
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i^reater  latitude  of  expression,  which  only 
his  stern  sense  of  his  responsibilities  led 
him  to  reject,  in  the  description  of  that 
uncompromising  mouth,  not  to  mention 
the  spice  of  naughtiness  involved  in  that 
nose  so  "  shrewdly  set." 

Not  an  unattractive  picture  in  the  coach 
window,  this  June  day,  is  this  of  Mary 
Twining,  in  her  big  poke  bonnet,  white 
kerchief  and  short-waisted  gown.  And 
who  is  this  who,  coming  at  the  last  moment, 
springs  into  a  vacant  place  at  her  side,  un- 
der the  very  eyes  of  the  reverend  old 
gentleman,  her  father's  friend  ?  The 
three-cornered  hat  which  he  doffs  with 
ceremonious  courtesy  to  the  fair  vision 
before  him,  the  powdered  queue,  the  high 
boots  with  jingling  spurs,  the  sword  at  his 
side,  are  not  unpicturesque  items  in  our 
nineteenth-century  eyes.  Were  they  likely 
to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  this  nineteen-year- 
old  maiden  just  out  of  boarding-school  ? 

"  As  it  happened,"  says  the  biographer, 
"  there  went  down  the  same  day,  and  by 
the  same  Coach,  one  of  the  young  Aids  of 
our  General.  He  was  a  personable  Youth, 
and  the  Arrangement  of  the  many  Frip- 
peries of  the  Costume  of  a  young  Gallant 
did  naught  to  take  away  from  the  Face 
and  Figure  which  Providence  had  accorded 
him.  It  were  better  had  he  or  Mary 
Twining  chosen  another  Time  for  the 
Journey." 

Neither, 'probably,  did  a  natural  timidity 
of  disposition  do  aught  to  lessen  the  im- 
pression which  a  personable  young  man 
has  it  in  his  power  in  any  century  to  make 
upon  a  fair  and  observing  girl.  Mary  her- 
self says : 

"  There  rode  down  with  us  a  young  gal- 
lant of  most  holiday  Appearance,  but  not 
ignorant  withal  of  the  working  days  of  a 
Soldier.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  en- 
tered into  Conversation  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  had  Knowledge  of  the  young  Man's 
Parents,  from  which  Conversation  I  learned 
something  of  himself,  though  most  modestly 
told.  He  would  fain  have  opened  the  Way  for 
me  to  join  in  my  Guardian's  Questioning,  but 
I  bore  in  Mind  the  Unseemliness  of  an  un- 
warranted Acquaintanceship,  and  sought 
rather  to  avoid  than  to  court  the  Glances 
which  he  was  not  over  cautious  in  sending 
in  my  Direction." 

"  A  Maid's  Avoidance,"  observes  the 
biographer,  "  of  a  Youth's  Glances,  is  not 
of  that  Nature  that  is  the  Cutting  off  of 
all  Hope." 

And  Fortune,  too,  was  not  of   so  per- 


verse a  disposition  in  this  June  weather  as 
she  is  sometimes.  For,  on  the  second  day, 
when  probably  glances,  so  conscientiously 
evaded,  had  become  but  the  accompani- 
ment of  spoken  words,  there  was  an  acci- 
dent. The  coach,  as  coaches  are  apt  to 
do,  was  upset,  and  its  occupants  "made 
haste  rather  as  they  could  than  as  they 
would  "  to  leave  it.  In  the  confusion  and 
tumbling  about  of  heavy  boxes,  Mary 
might  have  been  badly  hurt,  had  not  the 
young  Gallant,  quickly  springing  to  his  feet, 
caught  her  as  she  was  thrown  forward  by 
a  second  lurch  of  the  unwieldy  thing,  and, 
lifting  her  up,  carried  her  out  of  the  way 
of  falling  luggage  and  struggling  horses 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

"  He  lifted  me  as  though  I  had  been  but 
a  Feather's  weight,  showing  a  Strength 
which  is  indeed  Goodly  in  the  Sons  of 
Men,"  says  Mary,  demurely,  "  and  which 
was  most  grateful  in  the  Stress  and  Con- 
fusion, arid  in  its  Display  most  Timely. 
Though  perhaps,  "  she  adds,  with  delicious 
frankness,  "  he  was  not  over  ready  to  put 
me  down  that  he  might  hasten  back  to  be 
of  further  Help." 

"  My  Bonnet  was  awry,"  she  continues, 
"  my  Hair  in  sad  Confusion  and  my  Face  a 
Milkmaid  Red,  so  that  I  said  with  but 
little  Grace,  *  Sir,  I  fear  you  have  found 
me  a  grievous  Weight.*  Whereupon  he 
answered  me  that  so  light  was  my  Weight, 
that  his  Heart  was  the  Heavier  for  the 
Putting  of  me  down,  which  was  a  Conceit 
not  reasonable  but  most  kindly  intended. 
Whereon  I  thanked  him,  and  he  vowed 
such  a  Burden  would  he  gladly  carry  to 
the  World's  End  had  he  but  Leave 
given  ! " 

Another  picture  not  unpleasant  to  the 
mind's  eye,  the  overturned  coach,  the  es- 
teemed guardian  of  the  youthful  beauty 
delaying  a  little  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, perhaps  to  secure  the  safety  of  some 
precious  package,  the  farm  laborers  in  the 
green  adjacent  fields  dropping  their  tools 
and  running  forward  to  help,  the  outcry 
and  confusion,  and  apart,  in  the  summer 
sunshine,  the  handsome  fellow  with  the 
flashing  sword  by  his  side,  listening  with 
bent  head  and  admiring  eyes  to  the  thanks 
which  Mistress  Mary,  with  her  untidy  hair 
and  lifted  eyes,  was  tendering  with  "  but 
little  Grace." 

"Such  chance  meeting  of  the  Sexes," 
says  our  astute  commentator,  "  when  appear 
what  is  most  commanding  in  the  One  and 
most  dependent  in  the  Other,  are  but  ill 
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advised.  The  Uttering  of  such  vain 
Proffers  as  the  carrying  the  Burden  of 
Mary  Twining  to  the  World's  End,  and 
other  Foolishness,  hath  then  a  Savour  of 
Reality  which  concealeth  the  vain  Delu- 
sion." 

We  have  delayed  too  long  over  these  ex- 
tracts, and  though  I  am  tempted  to  delay 
yet  longer,  so  quaint  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween Mary  Twining's  youthful  and  femi- 
nine pen  and  that  of  her  critical  biographer, 
I  pass  on  to  a  time  some  months  after 
her  arrival  home.  Indeed,  she  writes  little 
in  the  interval.  The  coming  into  a  new 
and  wider  circl6,  the  adapting  herself  to 
new  conditions,  leave  her  little  time  for 
writing.  There  is  a  rapid  noting  of  events, 
for  it  was  an  eventful  time,  the  mention  of 
a  few  distinguished  names,  and  that  is  all. 
But  in  order  to  follow  the  thread  of  Mary 
Twining's  romance,  we  must  pause  at  the 
account  of  a  ball  given  to  one  of  General 
Washington's  regiments  at  a  time  before 
the  rigor  of  war  had  quenched  all  thoughts 
of  merry-making.  It  was  not  her  first  ball. 
She  had  mixed  freely  in  society,  and  had 
measured  herself  with  the  men  and  women 
about  her,  always  an  interesting  experience 
to  the  free,  unprejudiced  and  thoughtful 
girl. 

"  It  was  a  joyous  Scene  enough,"  she 
writes,  "  but  I  found  myself  not  quite  in 
the  Humor  for  such  Junketing.  I  had  a 
gloomy  Fancy  that  Reason  would  not  dis- 
miss, that  in  these  Troublous  Times  there 
were  Things  outside  of  the  Ball  room 
Door,  striving  to  enter,  which  having  done, 
they  would  have  proved  of  a  singular  In- 
appositeness.  None  the  less  I  danced 
with  those  who  solicited  me  in  due  Form, 
and  gave  Heed  to  little  else  than  the  man- 
ner of  the  Solicitation.  Not  that  there  was 
Lack  of  Goodly  Partners,  but  I  was  mind- 
ful of  nothing  beyond  the  Observance  of 
the  Courtesies  of  the  Occasion.  The  only 
Annoyance  of  which  I  was  sensible  was  the 
marked  Attention  of  my  Cousin  Eustace 
Fleming,  who  is  but  recently  come  into 
this  our  Part  of  the  Country,  and  claimeth 
Relationship.  He  is  a  most  excellent 
Young  Gentleman,  but  one  who  is  likely  to 
weary  me  with  his  over  Appreciation  of  my 
own  Qualities.  It  is  but  a  Sign  of  my 
Stubbornness  and  Unregeneracy  of  Heart 
that,  in  that  he  is  most  approved  and  com- 
mended of  my  Parents,  he  wearieth  me  the 
more.  I  was  fain  to  tell  him,  when  he 
asked  me  a  third  Time  to  join  the  Dance, 
that  there  were  fairer  Maidens  in  the  Hall 


who  would  be  less  loth  to  accord  him  the 
Favor,  but  as  this  would  but  have  drawn 
from  him  a  labored  compliment  to  my  own 
Person,  I  prudently  refrained." 

It  was  in  the  weariness  of  this  very  en- 
counter, that,  looking  up,  she  saw  approach- 
ing her  the  hero  of  her  adventure  in  the 
coach,  the  impulsive  youth  whose  former 
foolishness  had  won  for  him  the  semi-dis- 
approval of  our  commentator.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  gloomy  fancies  of 
shadowy  things  outside  lightened  a  little, 
and  the  war  ceased  to  be  a  background 
only  for  shapes  of  evil. 

"  It  required  not  the  space  of  a  moment 
for  me  to  recognize  him,  though  his  At- 
tire had  changed  with  the  Circumstance, 
but  as  my  Father's  Friend,  Mr.  Edwards, 
had  not  deemed  it  of  sufficient  Importance 
to  mention  our  former  Rencontre,  it  now 
seemed  to  me  useless  to  publicly  recall  that 
Incident.  Particularly  as  being  now  duly 
presented  to  me  in  the  Presence  of  my 
Parents,  and  with  due  Vouchers  of  his 
Credit,  our  Acquaintance  could  make  such 
Progress  as  we  should  mutually  consider 
profitable." 

Prudent  Mistress  Mary  and  delinquent 
Mr.  Edwards ! 

"After  the  Cotillion  for  which  he  had 
asked  the  Honour  of  my  Hand  he 
led  me  to  my  Seat,  but  by  a  some- 
what indirect  Route.  Upon  my  remarking 
upon  which,  he  found  Occasion  to  say  that 
all  Ways  were  short  to  him  now  after 
traversing  the  long  and  difficult  one  which 
he  had  followed  that  he  might  gain  Ad- 
mission to  my  Presence.  I,  laughing, 
said  that  my  Presence  were  hardly  worth 
such  effort  in  Gaining,  and  that  it  was  gen- 
erally attained  with  more  Ease,  and  he,  re- 
plying with  a  Grace  of  Manner  it  were 
impossible  not  to  remark,  said  hastily  that  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  had  found  it  easier 
to  enter  than  he  should  to  again  forsake  it." 

"  And  so  on  with  such  Vanities,"  says 
the  biographer,  "as  pass  Current  with 
young  Men  and  Maidens  in  their  short- 
.  sighted  Enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and 
with  which  Mary  Twining  was  but  too  fain 
to  dally." 

Yes,  and  so  on,  the  old  story.  For  there 
follow  the  frequent  meetings,  known  and 
not  unapproved  of  by  the  watchful  parents, 
the  half  confessions,  the  vague  wonder- 
ment, and  at  last  the  pledge  given  and  re- 
ceived, and  Mary  Twining  became  the 
affianced  wife  of  the  handsome  young 
officer.    All  this  we  trace  in   her  journal, 
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with  satiric  comments,  now  and  then,  of  the 
Editor,  but  it  is  all  so  familiar  that  we  will 
not  dwell  on  it,  pretty  as  it  is.  Only  one 
shadow  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  lovers, 
that  of  Mr.  Eustace  Fleming,  the  worthy 
cousin,  whose  importunities  in  the  ball- 
room had  so  tired  the  patience  of  Mistress 
Mary.  The  parentally  favored  candidate 
for  Mary's  hand,  he  finds  it,  evidently,  too 
hard  to  give  it  up  without  a  struggle.  With 
a  lack  of  that  wisdom  unfortunate  lovers 
find  it  so  hard  to  supply,  he  disturbed 
their  interviews,  forced  himself  on  Mary's 
society,  yet  with  no  insolence  and  no  self- 
betrayal  that  could  lead  to  an  outbreak. 
He  is  apparently  a  self-contained,  and  not 
a  bad  man,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  see 
that  he  is  beaten.  Of  this  period  I  make 
one  or  two  extracts  from  Mary's  journal, 
and  then  go  on  to  the  end. 

**  If  I  once  marvelled  at  the  yielding  of 
those  weak  Women  who  find  it  easier 
to  relinquish  the  Happiness  that  they  find 
in  the  Love  of  Those  bound  to  them  by 
mutual  attraction,  than  to  contest  the 
matter  with  all  Dignity,  Forbearance, 
Firmness  and  Patience,  how  much  the  more 
do  I  marvel  now  at  their  Shortsightedness  ! 
Were  he,  whom  I  gladly  call  my  Betrothed, 
to  be  the  Victim  of  Oppression  or  of 
Malice,  it  would  seem  to  me  but  the  throw- 
ing down  of  the  Glove — a  challenge  to 
Battle,  rather  than  a  demand  for  Submission. 
Methinks  it  were  not  as  a  Suppliant  that 
I  should  stoop  to  pick  it  up.  But  why 
talk  I  of  fighting,  who  am  a  peaceful 
Maid,  who  would  labor,  were  it  but 
Honourable  towards  her  dear  Country, 
to  remove  the  Sound  of  Battle  far 
from  her  Lover.  For  indeed  he  is  more 
ready  to  fight  than  am  I  to  have  him.  He 
would  see  an  Opportunity  to  strike  a  Blow 
in  my  Cause  where  is  none,  so  anxious  is 
he  to  draw  his  Sword  in  my  Behalf.  In- 
deed so  excellent  an  Opinion  doth  he  en- 
tertain of  my  Person  and  my  Mind  and  my 
Conditions,  that  he  would  not  be  long  in 
finding  one  who  should  most  justly  contest 
the  same.  Heaven  send  that  he  may  hold  to 
the  Opinion  and  forget  the  Wish  to  make 
Proselytes ! 

"  It  would  seem  that  some  men  were 
created  but  as  a  sort  of  Makeweight,  who, 
without  active  Hindrance,  make  it  more 
difficult  to  row  one's  Boat  up  the  Stream  of 
Life.  Of  such  Icind  is  my  Cousin  Eustace 
Fleming.  His  most  mistaken  Admiration 
of  me  (for  that  in  him  is  a  Mistake  which 
in  Another  is  but  a  most  fitting  and  a  most 


reverenced  Creed)  serves  but  to  make  him 
a  Let  and  Hindrance  where  my  Satisfaction 
is  concerned.  I  would  that  he  could  more 
easily  learn  the  Lesson  I  have  been  at  such 
Pains  to  mark  out  for  him." 

"  It  were  vain,"  is  the  comment  on  this 
last  passage,  "  to  expect  a  Recognition  of 
sober  worth  in  the  Day  of  Love  and  Am- 
bition. And  Mistress  Twining,  after  the 
manner  of  her  kind,  pays  but  little  Heed  to 
lasting  Affection  before  the  Time  comes 
when  it  shall  be  of  Use  to  her." 

The  wedding  day  approaches.  Mary 
Twining  does  not  lose  her  independence, 
though,  woman  like,  she  seems  to  enjoy 
losing  herself  in  the  love  lavished  upon 
her.  Here  and  there  are  passages  which 
show  that  in  the  warmth  of  her  romance 
she  thinks  and  judges  and  acts  for  herself, 
as  she  did  in  her  school  days.  Mary 
Twining  will  never  merge  her  individuality 
in  that  of  another,  however  dear  to  her. 

The  entries  grow  briefer  and  more  in- 
frequent, as  the  month  fixed  upon  for  the 
marriage  draws  near.  It  is  to  be  in  June, 
two  years  from  that  June  when  she  rode 
down  by  coach,  in  the  care  of  her  father's 
friend. 

"  The  day  is  fixed  for  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June,"  is  the  last  entry  but  two  in  her 
journal.  "Two  years  ago,  Fate  gave  my 
Life  into  his  Hands.  At  least  in  giving  it 
to  him  a  second  Time,  Fate  and  I  are  at 
one," 

The  next  entry  is  a  month  later.  It  is 
simply  the  statement, 

^' May  24th.  I  have  done  my  Cousin 
Eustace  wrong."    Then,  on 

"  y^ly  2yth,  And  I  am  but  twenty-one  ! " 
And  June  comes  and  goes  and  there  is  no 
word  on  her  bridal  day,  no  breathings  of 
her  new  happiness  from  her  ready  pen.  Is 
the  book  closed  ?  Yes,  but  her  biographer 
has  a  word  to  say. 

"  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  Mary 
A.  Twining  became  the  wife  of  her  Cousin 
Eustace  Fleming.  Their  Betrothal  was 
but  a  short  one,  but  in  the  eyes  of  her 
judicious  Parents,  there  was  no  unseemly 
Haste.  It  had  long  been  a  cherished  wish 
of  their  Hearts,  and  Eustace  Fleming  was 
a  young  man  of  Promise  and  of  rare  Dis- 
cretion." 

There  it  ends.  The  record  of  Mary  A. 
Twining  is  finished.  With  Mary  Fleming 
he  has  nothing  to  do.  But  where  is  the 
girl  of  ripened  understanding,  of  freedom 
of  thought,  of  directness  of  purpose  ?  We 
do  not  know,  for  our  biographer  does  not 
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tell  us.  Was  there  a  tragedy,  and  were  the 
details  too  heartbreaking  for  even  the  stoical 
Editor  to  maintain  his  critical  attitude  ? 

Where  is  the  gallant  cavalier  with  his 
picturesque  devotion,  and  his  vain  toys  of 
pretty  speech  and  gesture,  and  his  fiery 
and  over-weening  love  and  admiration  for 
Mistress  Mary  Twining?  He  seemed  to 
me  a  brave  and  loyal  sort  of  young  fellow 


enough.  I  cannot  tell.  Put  the  quaint 
old  book  back  on  the  shelf,  and  let  her  ro- 
mance rest  again.  But  notwithstanding 
her  husband  of  such  promise  and  rare  dis- 
cretion, I  cannot  help  sighing,  "  Poor  Mary 
Twining  I  " 

Fate  and  she  had  a  difference  after  all. 
And  she  was  but  twenty -one  ! 

Annie  Eliot. 


IN  THE  CAGE. 


NARIES   and    parrots 

ire  so  universally  kept 
:hat  it  would  seem  al- 
most     unnecessary     to 
<peak  of  their  care,  yet 
what  abuses  do  we  not 
observe    every    day    as 
ive   pass  along    the 
streets  ?    Birds  living  in  the  glare  of  the 
hot  sun,  and  against  a  burning  brick  wall ; 
birds  placed  on  the  sill   with   the  window 
wide  open,  and  a  strong  draught  over  their 
shivering   little    bodies  ;  birds  left  out  in 
changes  of  weather,  and  till  late  at  night, 
when  they  have  been  made  tender  by  hous- 
ing ;  birds  swathed  in  muslin  up  to  their 
roofs,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  see  over, 
with  other  abuses  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.    Canaries,  in  truth,  are  hardy  little 
fellows,  and  will  endure  much  neglect  and 
carelessness,  but  other  birds  will  not.     Peo- 
ple are  surprised  to  see  them  die  so  easily, 
while  I  must  confess  I  am  often  surprised 
to  see  them  live. 


In  regard  to  the  general  care  of   birds 

there  is  little  difference  in  the  needs  of 
the  various  kinds,  and  that  has  already 
been  spoken  of ;  now,  as  to  the  desirability 
and  the  peculiar  necessities  of  particular 
birds.  The  canary,  treated  according  to 
the  directions  given,  should  be  happy  and 
contented,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

Parrots  and  cockatoos  require  things 
somewhat  otherwise.  Their  cages  should, 
of  course,  be  large  enough  for  comfort, 
but  they  do  not  need  room  for  exercise, 
since  in  captivity  they  rarely  take  it.  In 
the  matter  of  food  they  must  have  shelled 
corn  and  hemp  and  canary-seed  always  at 
hand,  and  in  general  they  like  to  be  served 
from  our  table.  Many  of  them  are  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  coffee.  I  know  one  cockatoo 
that  will  never  eat  except  out  of  a  spoon 
in  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  must  have  his 
coffee  fresh  and  hot  every  morning.  Mashed 
potato  is  a  favorite  dish,  as  well  as  some 
other  vegetables,  as  beans  ;  bread  they  all 
like,  and  bread  in  milk  also ;   many  like 
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nuts,  almonds  and  English  walnuts,  and 
fruits  like  oranges  and  bananas.  "Polly 
wants  a  cracker  "  .has  become  a  by- word. 
Both  these  birds  need  to  be  bathed,  for 
although  they  appear  to  enjoy  a  sprinkle, 
they  will  not  usually  go  into  a  pan.  The 
best  way  is  to  put  the  bird  once  or  twice  a 
week  into  a  large  tub  or  sink,  sprinkle  with 
water  having  the  chill  taken  off,  and  keep 
in  a  warm  room  till  dry. 

A  parrot  on  his  first  arrival,  after  his  sea 
voyage  (especially  an  African  parrot),  is 
apt  to  suffer  from  dysentery — many  of  them 
die  of  it ;  it  is  well  to  know  that  lime-water, 
as  bought  at  drug-stores,  is  a  specific  for 
this  difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  varieties 
in  the  parrot  family  :  the  gray  African  is 
considered  the  best  talker,  and  many  peo- 
ple consider  him  the  beauty  of  the  tribe, 
but  there  are  many  very  beautiful  green 
ones,  some  with  rose-colored  shoulder  tips 
and  yellow  crowns,  and  others  in  many 
shades  of  green.  The  variety  is  very  large, 
but  their  treatment  is  the  same.  They  are 
all  intelligent  and  extremely  entertaining 
pets,  but  they  are  often  noisy,  and  delight 
in  screaming  at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 

The  mocking-bird,  one  of  the  most 
knowing  and  interesting  of  our  native 
birds  in  freedom,  even  the  freedom  of  a 
room,  is  to  many  people  a  great  nuisance 
in  a  cage.  Especially  is  this  so  in  a  city, 
where  he  must  be  hung  out  of  doors  to 
save  the  ears  of  the  inmates,  and  then,  of 
course,  becomes  a  torment  to  sensitive 
nerves  in  the  neighborhood.  He  is  a  very 
desirable  pet  for  the  country,  where  houses 
are  not  so  near  together,  and  he  can  hear 
none  of  the  hideous  street  noises  he  mis- 
chievously delights  to  imitate,  out-shrieking 
the  milkman,  out-whistling  the  car  con- 
ductors, out-shouting  the  street  peddlers. 
Fond  as  I  am  of  this  bird  in  freedom,  much 
as  I  respect  his  intelligence  and  delight  in 
his  singing,  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
keep  a  singing  one  in  my  house.  He  needs 
careful  attention,  for  he  is  dainty  in  his  food 
and  not  very  tenacious  of  life.  He  eats, 
of  course,  mocking-bird  food,  and  it  must 
be  fresh  and  nice.  He  is  very  fond  of 
fruit  and  dotes  upon  huckleberries  or  the 
dried  currants  of  commerce,  soaked  soft. 
He  likes  meal-worms  and  will  sometimes 
accept  fresh  beef  instead. 

The  robin  is  a  pleasing  pet,  though  not 
much  of  a  singer  in  captivity.  He  thrives 
best  if  allowed  the  run  of  a  room,  but  he 
is  always  cheerful  if  he  has  only  a  large 
cage  with  plenty   of    gravel,  nicely   pre- 


pared food,  and  half  a  dozen  meal-wormr- 
daily.  If  not  caged  he  grows  very  tame  ; 
enjoys  coming  to  the  table  and  partaking 
of  the  food  as  well  as  the  life  about  him, 
in  fact,  making  himself  one  of  the  family. 
He  is  not  slow  in  expressing  his  opinion 
of  things  that  go  on  about  him,  and  though 
you  may  not  always  understand  just  the 
point  he  makes,  you  can  readily  see  that 
he  has  clear  ideas  of  his  own.  He  has  also 
well-defined  notions  about  the  fitness  of 
things.  One  that  I  know  of,  seeing  sliced 
cucumbers  in  a  dish  that  he  considered 
suitable  for  his  bath,  deliberately  lifted  out 
each  slice,  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  then 
proceeded  to  bathe  in  the  water  left  in  the 
dish. 

The  brown-thrush  or  thrasher  is  in  char- 
acter very  much  like  the  robin,  and^  needs 
the  same  care.  He  sometimes — ^though 
not  always — ^sings  beautifully  in  captivity. 

The  cat-bird  is,  next  to  the  mocking-bird, 
the  most  mischievous  and  amusing  of  the 
ordinary  cage  birds.  As  a  captive,  how- 
ever, he  rarely  sings,  and  he  displays  his 
own  peculiarly  bewitching  wa)rs  only  when 
he  is  at  large  in  a  room. 

The  thrushes  are  all  charming  pets. 
Though  shy  about  singing,  they  utter  so 
many  soft,  liquid  notes  and  calls,  and  in- 
dulge in  so  much  exquisite  "  whisper  sing- 
ing," that  one  forgives  their  reserving  the 
song  for  the  great  out-of-doors.  They 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  robin, 
soft  food,  fruit,  and  meal-worms  ;  but,  not 
being  so  self-assertive  as  he,  they  need 
looking  after  more  carefully.  They  are 
never  jolly,  like  their  better-known  relative, 
but  are  so  lovely  and  gentle  that  one  be- 
comes deeply  attached  to  them. 

Blue-birds  are  pretty  and  winning,  and 
will  sing  their  delicious  little  warble  all  day 
long.  They  are  not  so  easily  frightened 
as  thrushes,  not  so  timid,  but  neither  do 
they  impress  one  as  quite  so  intelligent. 
They  must  have  the  same  care  as  the  birds 
above  mentioned,  and  like  them,  also,  are 
very  fond  of  the  bath. 

The  Baltimore  oriole  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  brilliantly  beautiful,  and  two  or 
three  together  make  a  fine  show  ;  they  are 
bright  and  lively  in  a  cage,  but  they  do  not 
sing  much,  excepting  for  a  short  time  in 
the  spring.  Their  care  is  the  same  as  the 
robins,  only  they  have  more  need  of  fruit 
than  he  ;  all  winter  they  must  have  fresh 
slices  of  apple,  and  they  much  enjoy  grapes, 
currants,  and  small  berries  like  huckleber- 
ries. 
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A  very  satisfactory  pet  is  the  red-wing 
blackbird,  who  will  flute  his  "  0-ka-lee  !  " 
all  winter  in  the  house.  He  is  shy  at  first 
but  soon  learns  confidence  and  becomes 
fearless  and  tame.  Especially  is  he  attrac- 
tive when  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
house,  making  himself  one  of  the  house- 
hold, and  attending  the  family  meals  with 
perfect  regularity. 

The  Virginia  cardinal  is  a  beautiful  as 
well  as  a  favorite  cage  bird,  and  he  is  also 
one  of  the  seed-eaters.  He  reconciles 
himself  to  captivity  more  completely  than 
any  of  our  native  birds  that  I  know,  and 
is  a  persistent  singer.  What  is  more,  the 
female,  who  is  prettier  if  not  so  gay  in 
coloring  as  her  mate,  is  as  fine  a  singer  as 
he.  They  eat  almost  exclusively  "  rough 
rice,''  or  rice  in  the  husk.  They  also  like 
fruit,  Especially  grapes,  and  they  are  eager 
for  meal-worms.  With  a  little  cultivation 
they  become  very  tatme.  Another  of  the 
same  family,  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak, 
has  about  the  same  characteristics,  and  is 
very  beautiful  He  does  not  sing  so  readi- 
ly as  his  cousin,  and  aside  from  the  song  is 
a  silent  bird. 

One  of  the  hardest  birds  to  keep  in  a 
cage  is  our  brilliant  scarlet  tanager.  He 
is  shy  and  hates  to  be  looked  at ;  he  is 
dainty,  and  will  not  eat  unless  his  food  is 
exactly  to  his  mind  ;  he  usually  pines  for 
liberty,  which  he  is  apt  to  get  by  death. 
None  but  the  most  careful  and  most  de- 
voted of  pet-lovers  can  keep  a  tanager 
alive. 

The  flicker,  or  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker, is  also  rather  hard  to  keep, 
although  if  taken  young  and  thoroughly 
tamed  he  will  live  for  years  in  a  cage. 
When  caged  in  adult  years  he  is  exceed- 
ingly shy  and  wild,  and  will  almost  beat 
himself  to  death  against  his  bars.  He  eats 
mocking-bird  food. 

We  often  see  the  bobolink  for  sale  in 
the  city,  but  he  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  pet.  He  is  wild,  hard  to  make 
acquaintance  with  and  to  put  confidence  in 
people.  It  is  no  wonder,  however,  when 
one  considers  the  constant  persecution  to 
which  he  is  subjected  as  rice-bird  or  reed- 
bird.  Moreover,  the  charm  of  the  bobo- 
link is  his  wonderful  song,  and  to  give 
that  he  needs  the  summer  air  to  soar  in, 
the  warm  June  weather  and  the  sweet 
sunny  meadow  to  inspire  him.  He  is  not 
a  success  in  a  cage.  The  cedar-bird  is 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  he  is  a  silent  fellow, 
and  in  captivity  rather  dull. 

12 


Some  of  the  larger  birds  which  cannot 
be  kept  in  an  ordinary  cage  are  most  fas- 
cinating pets  in  the  country,  or  even  in 
town  where  one  has  room.  No  creature 
that  ever  came  out  of  an  egg  will  afford 
more  amusement  than  a  blue-jay  or  a  com- 
mon crow,  though  the  latter  must  be  kept 
mostly  out  of  doors.  So  wily,  so  know- 
ing, so  full  of  pranks  are  both  these  birds, 
that  one  gets  attached  to  them  as  to  a 
frolicsome  chiM.  The  jay  will  hammer 
your  furniture  to  pieces,  destroy  your 
pretty  boxes,  and  tear  your  books,, 
but  he  will  be  so  cunning  about  it,, 
show  so  much  intelligence,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  a  child-like  ingenuous- 
ness, that  you  will  readily  forgive  his 
naughtiness,  arid  let  him  work  his  will. 

The  crow  will  carry  off  your  silver 
spoons,  hide  your  thimble,  take  possession 
of  any  jewelry  you  leave  in  his  way,  but  all 
with  apparently  the  most  laudable  desire  to 
have  things  tidied  up,  so  that  he  too  is  for- 
given and  loved.  I  think  people  get  more 
attached  to  these  two  birds,  in  spite  of  their 
mischief,  than  to  any  others.  They  eat 
almost  anything  that  people  eat,  and  the 
crow  in  particular  will  dispose  of  an  enor- 
mous amount  for  one  of  his  size.  Once 
domesticated,  one  of  these  birds  will  stay 
about  the  house  and  never  care  to  join  his 
wild  relatives.  In  truth,  I  suppose  the  life 
of  a  wild  crow  is  a  r:ally  hard  struggle  to 
supply  his  own  larder,  and  the  wise  birds 
are  knowing  enough,  when  well  fed  without 
work,  to  stay  in  that  happy  land  of  plenty. 

Gulls  and  the  numerous  owls  make  agree- 
able pets  when  tamed,  but  they  are  incon- 
venient to  keep  in  city  houses.  In  the 
country  they  are  delightful  to  have  about, 
because,  living  mostly  out  of  doors,  they  do 
not  require  so  much  care,  are  more  easily 
kept  healthy,  and  naturally  are  more  lively 
and  amusing. 

If  you  want  a  bird  to  be  very  tame  and 
familiar  you  must  have  but  one.  No 
creature  is  more  jealous  or  sensitive  than 
a  bird,  and  if  you  have  several,  none  will 
become  very  intimate  with  you.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  win  the  heart  of  almost  any 
single  bird,  and  without  starving  him,  or 
making  him  think  he  has  mastered  you. 
Simply  talk  to  him  a  good  deal.  Place  his 
cage  near  you,  on  your  desk  or  work  table, 
and  retain  his  choicest  dainty  to  give  to 
him  yourself,  from  your  own  fingers.  Let 
him  know  that  he  can  never  have  that  par- 
ticular thing,  unless  he  take  it  from  you,, 
and  he  will  soon  learn,  if  you  are  patient. 
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and  do  not  disconcert  him  by  fixing  your 
eyes  upon  him.  After  this  he  will  more 
readily  take  it  from  your  lips ;  and  then, 
when  you  let  him  out  of  his  cage,  after  the 
first  excitement  is  over,  he  will  come  to 
you  (especially  if  you  have  a  cal!  you  have 
accustomed  him  to)  and  accept  the  dainty 
from  you  while  tree.  From  that  time 
nothing  is  needed  but  invariably  kind  and 
gentle  treatment,  never  frightening  him  by 
a  sudden  movement  or  a  loud  noise.  As 
soon  as  he  has  really  become  convinced 
that  you  will  not  hurt  him,  nor  try  to 
catch  him,  nor  interfere  in  any  way  with  his 
liberty,  he  will  give  way  to  his  boundless 
curiosity  about  you ;  he  will  pull  your 
hair,  pick  at  your  eyes,  and  give  you 
as  much  of  his  company  as  you  desire. 
You  should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  tame 
bird  such  things  as  needles,  rubber-bands, 
bits  of  glass,  small  buttons,  and,  in  general, 
objects  smalt  enough  to  swallow.  Whatever 
instinct  he  may  have  in  his  natural  sur- 
roundings, doe^  not  seem  to  avail  him  in  a 
house. 

The  general  directions  given  for  the  care 
of  birds  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  in 
order    to    keep   successfully  any   of    the 


foreign  birds  so  plentiful  in  our  countr)', 
aside  from  the  little  idiosyncracies  of  food, 
which  every  dealer  gives  with  the  bird. 
Perhaps  I  should  except  the  skylark, 
which  requires  a  fresh  sod  and  no  perches, 
and  which  I  have  not  found  satisfactory  as 
a  cage  bird. 

1  must  say  a  few  words  about  one  habit 
that  our  little  captives  sometimes  fall  into, 
that  should  be  promptly  cured  or  they  will 
become  very  annoying — that  is,  scattering 
their  food.  Usually,  mocking-bird  food  is  put 
in  a  broad,  open  cup  that  comes  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  the  eater  may  pick  it  over  and 
select  the  bits  that  please  him,  but  if  he 
begins  to  throw  it  out,  either  with  beak  or 
feet,  take  him  in  hand  at  once  and  change 
his  dish  for  one  that  will  not  allow  this.  A 
glass  dish,  opening  at  the  side,  (large 
enough  to  be  entirely  safe  for  his  head)  or 
a  China  flat  cover,  with  holes  in,  to  put 
over  his  cup,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  illnesses  to  which 
unhappily  our  pets  are  subject,  in  a  later 
paper ;  but  if  thought  and  care  are  given 
to  all  the  details  of  his  comfort,  a  bird  will, 
rarely  suffer  from  indisposition. 

0/iv£  Thartu  Miller. 


WHEN  CI1R15T/AA!5  COMES. 


Coral  beads  on  burnished  holly, 
Pearls  on  tender  mistletoe ! 

Wisdom  bends  to  frolic's  folly 
At  the  Yule-log's  cheery  glow, 

While  the  twinkling  feet  of  dancers  to 
glad  measures  come  and  go ! 


WHEN  CHRISTMAS  COMES. 


Wreathe  the  pictures,  crown  the 
Keep  the  hours  sweet  with  song, 

Now  let  none  be  serf  or  vassal, 
But  the  festal  rites  prolong. 

And  in  guileless  glee  and  pastime,  let 
the  happy  children  throng! 

Hark  the  peals  of  jocund  laughter. 
When,  on  pantomimic  boards. 

Harlequins,  clowns  tumbling  after. 
Cross  and  clash  their  mimic  swords. 

While  taiT  Columbine  in  spangles  Beauty's 
prototype  affords ! 

List  the  melodies  entrancing^ 
Bugles,  cymbals,  silver  chimes— 

As  the  fairy  chorus  dancing 
Sings  of  sylvan  ways  and  times. 

And  Prince  Charming  does  his  wooing  in 
the  daintiest  of  rhymes  ! 

Through  the  keen  and  star-lit  weather. 
Hear  the  hoofs  and  sleigh-bells  ring  1 

Warm  furs  catch  the  snow-flake's  feather; 
Echoes  answer  peals  that  swing 

Till  the  hearts  of  youth  and  maiden  take 
the  cadence  up  and  sing ! 
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UR  housewife,  whom  we 

have  supposed  to  have 

a  dollar  a  day  to  feed 

four  people,  will,  if  she 

is  wise,  form  some  plan 

as   to    its  expenditure. 

In  doing  this  she  must 

decide     whether      she 

will  make  her  own  bread  or  buy  it.    The 

economy  of  home  bread-making,  usinglhe 

most  expensive  flour,  is  at  least  one-third. 

If  the  second  quality  be  used   it  will  be 

about  one-half,  that   is  to  say,  a  dollar's 

worth  of  bread  from  the  baker  will  only  go 

as  far  as  fifty  or  sixty  cents'  worth  of  flour. 

The  thirty  or  forty  cents  saved  on  bread 

would  enable  the  housewife  to  buy  fruit  or 

some  other  things   which,  elsewise,  must 

inevitably  be  given  up. 

She  may  apportion  the  sum  somewhat 
as  follows : 

Meat,   II  lbs.at  IS  cts $i  65 

Butter,   3  lbs.  at  30  cts. 90 

Bread,  at  10  cts 70 

Coffee,   3  lbs.  at  30  cts 60 

Tea 60 

Soap,  starch,  etc.,  50  cts 50 

Milk,  seven  qts.  at  an  average  of  7  cts  49 

Eggs,  1  dozen 25 

Sugar,  4  lbs.  at  8  cts 32 

Vegetables,  fruit  and  sundries r  00 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weekly 
allowance  is  but  a  trifle  over  seven  dollars. 

Now,  the  above  looks  like  very  bald  liv- 
ing, and  so  it  would  be  if  just  that  amount 
were  expended  in  just  that  way,  but  I  hope 
to  show,  although  the  groceries,  milk,  etc., 
can  be  little  changed  except  by  the  sutetitu- 
tion  of  one  article  for  another,  that  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  the  allowance  for 
meat  will  result  in  something  better,  proper 
care  and  time  being  given,  than  the  bare 
pound  and  a  half  of  meat  a  day. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  an  average 
of  fifteen  cents  a  pound  is  very  little  for 
meat,  yet  I  hope  to  show  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  secure  good,  wholesome  meat. 

Others  again  will  say  it  allows  but  a 
pound  and  a  half  for  the  breakfast,  dinner 
and  tea  of  four  persons  ;  to  such  objectors 
1  must  reply  by  reminding  them  that "  you 


must  cut  your  coat  according  to  the  cloth.'* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  you  have 
only  twenty-five  cents  to  pay  for  a  certain 
thing  you  cannot  get  fifty  cents'  worth.  It 
may  be  that  those  who  cannot  do  without 
meat  twice  a  day,  can  do  without  butter, 
which  places  more  money  at  the  house- 
keeper's disposal. 

I  have  allowed  three  pounds  of  butter, 
which  is  a  pound  more  than  the  usual 
allowance  for  four  persons,  to  permit  of  its 
use  for  cooking,  or  its  use  in  place  of  meat. 
Without  depriving  the  family  altogether, 
then,  of  butter,  she  may  curtail  the  quantity 
and  so  have  the  price  of  two  pounds  more 
meat  in  her  hands.  These  points  every 
housekeeper,  knowing  the  peculiarities  of 
her  family,  must  decide  for  herself  ;  only  a 
bare  skeleton  can  be  offered  of  the  way  in 
which  a  certain  sum  of  money  may  be  best 
spent,  but  what  is  best  for  one  family  would 
be  far  from  best  for  another. 

As  to  prices  again,  fine  butter  in  summer 
is  twenty-five  cents  as  a  rule ;  there  are 
cities  where  it  is  dearer,  and  country  tawns 
where  it  is  much  cheaper,  but  the  New 
York  market  is  quoted  in  the  prices  I  give  : 
in  winter  the  price  is  thirty-five  to  forty 
cents,  but  as  the  cheap  season  is  usually 
longer  than  the  dear  one  we  may  put  the 
average  at  thirty  cents,  and  this  average 
may  be  made  less  by  buying  in  October  a 
pail  of  fine  butter  at  twenty-five  cents. 
Eggs,  too,  can  be  bought  when  they  are 
twenty  cents  a  dozen  and  preserved  in  lime. 
In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  laws 
laid  down  as  to  the  quantities  to  be  con- 
sumed may  be  made  less  rigid. 

We  will  first  see  now  what  meat  at  an 
average  of  fifteen  cents  a  pound  will  be 
like,  and  this  month  we  must  be  extra 
clever  with  ourfunds,  torChristmas  is  com- 
ing, and  in  the  allowance  there  is  no  mar- 
gin for  high  days  and  holidays,  yet  what 
family  so  poor  but  they  make  an  effort  for 
Christmas  fare  ?    ■ 

I  must  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  I  have  given  fifteen  cents  as 
an  average^  so  that  if  meat  can  be  bought 
at  ten  cents  one  day  you  can  afford  twenty 
cents  the  next,  without  increasing  the  aver- 
age. Now  let  us  consider  what  parts  of 
meat  we  can  buy  at  fourteen  and  fifteen 
cents.  Leg  of  mutton,  fourteen  cents  a 
pound ;    fore-quarter    of    mutton,    twelve 
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cents  ;  chuck  roast  of  beef,  fourteen  cents  ; 
rump  of  beef,  ten  to  twelve  cents ;  flank 
steak,  ten  cents  ;  plate  piece,  navel  and 
flank,  all  for  corning,  vary  from  seven  to 
nine  cents. 

Leg  of  pork  and  loin  of  pork,  twelve 
cents  ;  sausage  meat,  twelve  cents  ;  frozen 
turkey  and  chicken,  fourteen  to  sixteen 
cents. 

The  meats  we  cannot  buy  are :  first- 
class  roasts,  porterhouse  steaks,  sirloin 
steaks,  mutton  chops,  lamb  ;  (although  the 
fore-quarter  is  often  to  be  got  at  fourteen 
cents  and  less,  after  it  becomes  heavy). 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  details  that 
-with  an  average  of  fifteen  cents  a  pound, 
we  can  have  a  good  range  to  choose  from 
and  are  not  limited  to  stews,  but  may  in- 
dulge in  the  roasts  that  the  American  so 
dearly  loves  and  by  keeping  the  price  of 
the  meat  down  to  an  average  of  ten  or  eleven 
cents  a  pound  for  the  month  of  December, 
the  Christmas  fare  may  be  indulged  in 
without  misgiving  as  to  how  the  money  is 
to  be  found  for  the  time-honored  goose 
and  plum-pudding. 

Now  in  order  to  keep  within  this  average 
without  living  badly,  in  fact,  probably  with- 
out your  family  discovering  that  you  are 
economizing  more  than  usual,  we  will  see 
what  a  few  of  the  dinners  would  be  like. 

Sunday.  Roast  beef  (chuck  ribs  at  14 
cents),  two  vegetables,  a  pudding. 

Now  have  you  ever  tried  a  chuck  rib 
Toast?  Are  you  among  my  readers  who 
may  not  be  forced  to  keep  their  hand  on 
the  dial  of  their  expenses  ?  If  not,  do  so. 
A  butcher  told  me  he  believed  the  real 
reason  that  chuck  roast  was  so  little  used 
as  a  roast,  was  because  it  was  so  heavy  that ' 
unless  a  large  roast  were  needed,  there  was 
only  a  flat  piece.  Another  thing,  unless  it 
is  carefully  bound,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  piece  to  carve. 

The  chuck  rib  is,  or  should  be,  cut  quite 
short.  Therefore,  six  or  seven  pounds 
make  a  thick  roast  of  two*  ribs,  and  every 
ounce  besides  the  bone  is  tender,  juicy 
meat  of  a  flavor  that  compares  with  the 
prime  roasts.  The  fat  and  lean  are  well 
blended.  Let  the  butcher  remove  all  the 
bones  which  will  interfere  with  the  carving- 
knife  and  send  them  home  for  soup.  If  the 
joint  is  from  prime  beef,  and  I  am  suppos- 
ing that  you  would  buy  no  other,  you  will 
find  when  this  is  roasted  just  as  you  would 
the  finest  ribs  that  it  will  lack  neither  the 
tenderness  nor  flavor  that  belongs  to  the 
best  roast  beef. 


This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  the 
lower-priced  cuts  of  beef.  They  are  full 
of  nutrition,  but  unless  they  are  cooked  in 
special  ways,  they  are  tough,  and  even  if 
they  were  tender,  they  would  not  have  the 
high  flavor  of  roast  beef,  but  for  stews, 
pot-roasts,  etc.,  they  answer  better  than  the 
other  cuts  would  do,  even  if  the  price 
were  the  same,  because  the  fibres  are  looser 
and  the  meat  more  easily  becomes  tender 
by  long,  slow  cooking  than  that  of  a  firmer 
texture  would. 

How  long  this  piece  of  beef  will  last 
will  depend  on  the  appetite  of  the  family, 
and  still  more  on  the  carver  (of  that  more 
later). 

The  next  dinner  may  be  of  pea  soup, 
made  from  the  bones  of  the  beef,  and  some 
of  the  beef  made  into  a  stew  or  into  fried 
beef  cakes,  recipes  for  which  will  be  given 
later  another  day.  Roast  leg  of  pork, 
stuffed,  may  be  the  meat  dish ;  with  this 
should  be  eaten  dumplings,  or  boiled  rice, 
as  the  meat  is  rich.  Or  a  roast  leg  of  mut- 
ton may  be  preferred  to  pork. 

A  fore-quarter  of  mutton  is  rather,  a 
large  amount  of  meat  for  those  who  are  so 
situated,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  lean 
half  or  rack  than  the  breast  at  seven  cents 
a  pound.  For  a  small  family  the  rack  will 
make  three  dishes :  Scotch  hotch  potch  or 
Irish  stew  from  the  scrag  (which  is  the 
tenderest  and  sweetest  part  of  the  fore- 
quarter  when  stewed),  the  shoulder  piece 
roasted,  with  plenty  of  stewed  onions,  and 
the  ribs  to  be  cut  in  chops,  or  roasted. 

Of  course,  from  all  roasts  there  will  be 
meat  to  warm  over  for  a  second  day,  and 
more  than  this,  there  will  occasionally  be 
the  little  dish  of  hash,  or  stew,  or  meat-balls 
for  breakfast  or  tea,  for  if  our  friend  mar- 
kets as  I  hope  she  will,  always  balancing 
her  one  day's  expenses  against  the  last  or 
the  next,  she  will  find  herself  able  to  give 
many  little  savory  dishes  that  cost  but  a  few 
cents  to  satisfy  those  who  long  for  some  relish 
with  breakfast  or  tea.  Or  if  her  family  re- 
quire nothing  added  to  the  farinaceous  food 
provided  twice  a  day  (with  such  additions 
as  fritters,  fried  mush,  etc.,  which  may 
so  largely  replace  meat),  she  will  be  able  to 
add  fruit  or  salad  to  her  dietary,  or  puddings 
or  pies,  all  good  and  dear  to  the  palates  of 
children  and  men. 

But  to  do  this,  good  management  and 
careful  cooking  will  be  necessary ;  the 
housewife  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  these 
will  keep  her  family  alive  on  a  dollar  a  day, 
but  for  them  there  will  be  no  relief  to  the 
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bald  fare  of  which  we  have  given  a  list : 
scanty  meat,  unsavory  and  hard,  meals  un- 
relieved by  any  of  the  cheap  luxuries  1  have 
spoken  of. 

How  to  make  nice  dishes  of  cheap 
materials  will  be  told  in  a  future  paper. 
The  rest  of  this  one  must  be  devoted  to 
some  economical  goodies  for  Christmas. 

Whether  a  turkey  or  a  goose  or  the  time- 
honored  roast  beef  be  selected,  I  take  for 
granted  that  the  house-mother  will  know 
how  to  prepare  it.  But  she  may  like  to 
know  of  a  Christmas  pudding  that  will  be 
good  without  being  expensive. 

ECONOMICAL   CHRISTMAS   PUDDING. 

Boil  the  peels  of  two  lemons  and  two 
oranges  in  separate  waters,  saving  the  juice 
of  the  last,  for  three  or  four  hours,  chang- 
ing the  water  till  no  bitterness  remains ; 
when  done,  that  is,  so  tender  that  a  straw 
will  go  through  them,  drain  and  chop  them 
fine,  separately.  Lay  them  aside,  sprinkling 
with  each  a  good  tablespoonful  of  brown 
sugar ;  chop  a  pound  of  beef  suet  very 
fine,  throw  it  into  a  large  bowl,  add  to  it  a 
pound  of  bread  crumbs,  or  half  a  pound 
of  flour  and  the  rest  crumbs,  a  pound  of 
raisins  and  the  same  of  currants,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  citron,  cut  small,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  one  of  ground  cloves,  two  of 
cinnamon  and  three  of  ginger.  Mix  the 
spices  and  salt  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder ;  scatter  well  over  the  other 
ingredients,  then  with  both  hands  mix 
them  up,  breaking  any  clogged  lumps  of 
suet  ;  when  well  mixed  beat  four  eggs, 
mix  with  them  the  juice  of  the  two  oranges 
and  pour  them  over  the  mixture ;  now  stir 
the  chopped  peels  in  a  cup  of  black  mo- 
lasses and   a  cup  of  milk.     Mix  all   as 


quickly  as  possible.  Have  ready  either 
one  large  two-quart  bowl  or  two  one-quart 
ones,  greased,  and  a  pot  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Get  the  pudding  or  puddings  into 
the  bowls  as  quickly  as  possible,  tie  a  cloth 
over  the  top  of  each  and  then  put  into  the 
pot ;  bring  quickly  to  the  boil  again  and 
keep  them  boiling  steadily. 

This  makes  a  very  large  pudding  which 
requires  ten  hours'  boiling,  seven  or  eight 
on  the  day  it  is  made,  two  or  three,  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  it  is  to  be  eaten.  The 
quart  pudding  requires  six  hours  the  first 
boiling,  two  the  second.  These  puddings 
may  be  made  a  week  before  they  are  used. 

N.  B. — A  sauce  of  boiled  custard,  one 
egg  to  half  a  pint  of  milk,  flavored  with 
almond,  is  an  economical  and  excellent 
accompaniment,  or  hard  sauce  may  be 
used. 

A    GOOD  CHRISTMAS  CAKE, 

Two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  two  of  but- 
ter or  half  lard,  five  of  flour,  one  pound 
of  raisins,  one  of  currants,  one  scant  pint 
of  milk,  four  eggs,  leaving  out  the  white 
of  one,  half  a  cup  of  black  molasses,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves, 
one  of  mace  (all  ground),  two  of  baking 
powder ;  melt  the  butter  a  little,  beat  with 
it  a  little  sugar  and  eggs,  next  add  the 
molasses,  still  beating,  the  spices  and 
raisins,  chopped,  and  last  of  all  the  Hour, 
in  which  the  baking  powder  must  have 
been  sifted  well  with  the  milk.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  three  hours,  if  one  targe 
cake  is  made.  Stir  confectioners'  sugar 
into  the  white  of  egg  with  the  juice  of 
halt  a  lemon,  as  much  as  it  will  moisten  to 
the  consistency  of  a  soft  mortar  ;  ice  the 
cake  with  this,  using  a  knife  dipped  in 
water  to  spread  it. 

Catherine  Owen. 
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Part  IL 


HE  old  coon  ! "  groaned 
the  unhappy  Colonel, 
"He  knows  I  know 
that  nigger  told  him." 
When  he  was  close 
by,  Judge  Fairleigh 
raised  his  eyes  and 
gave  a  very  well  exe- 
cuted start  of  surprise. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  he  said,  and  paused. 
Then  politely,  "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Fine 
evening.  Pleasant  weather  for  this  time  of 
year." 

"  Hum  !  "  grunted  Colonel  Rutherford, 
with  as  much  dignity  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  "  I  am  not  here  to  admire 
the  day,  sir." 

The  Judge  came  a  step  nearer  and  looked 
up.  He  permitted  a  smile  to  appear  around 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"  It's  a  little  early  for  persimmons,  eh  ? 
Find  'em  good  ? " 

Colonel  Rutherford  was  too  much  exas- 
perated to  speak.  He  had  a  great  desire  to 
kick  the  face  that  was  only  a  few  inches 
from  his  boot,  but  his  position  made  the 
attempt  awkward. 

"I'm  afraid  they  draw  your  mouth," 
continued  the  Judge.  "  You  don't  look  al- 
together comfortable.  Why  don't  you  get 
down  ?  " 

"  You  know  very  well  I  can't,"  cried  the 
suffering  captive,  "  and  you  need  pretend 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  I  saw  that  nigger 
go  straight  over  and  tell  you,  and  if  ever  I 
catch  him  or  any  of  your  people  on  my 
land  again,  I  give  you  warning,  I'll  make 
*em  remember  it." 

"  Oh,  come  now  !  "  Judge  Fairleigh  sat 
down  and  stretched  his  long  legs  with  tan- 
talizing ease.  "  Be  calm,  my  dear  sir,  be 
reasonable.  You  see  if  you  talk  that  way 
— why,  you're  trespassing  now." 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  the  Colonel  hotly,  but 
the  Judge  proceeded. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  grudge  you  the  per- 
simmons. It's  the  principle,  sir,  the  princi- 
ple of  the  thing.  If.  you  had  asked  me 
for  them  now  !  I'd  send  my  own  servants 
to  pick  the  best  of  Fairleigh  fruit  for  you 
any  day,  but  for  the  sake  of  right " 

Here  the  enraged  Colonel,  who  had  not 


ceased  to  speak,  forced  his  voice  upper- 
most. 

"You  are.  crazy,  sir.  I  eat  my  own 
fruit  from  my  own  trees  on  my  own  land — " 

"  Well,  you  know,"  Judge  Fairleigh  in- 
terjected with  a  grin,  "the  Court  says 
differently." 

" the  Court."    The  Colonel  was  off 

his  balance  indeed.  None  had  ever  heard 
him  swear  before. 

"  You'll  have  to  carry  all  the  Courts  of 
the  country  in  your  pocket,  sir,  let  me  tell 
you,  before  you'll  get  my  land.  And  since 
you're  too  mean-spirited  to  help  me  down 
— and  I'd  see  you  hung  before  I'd  ask 
you — go  along,  sir,  and  leave  me  to  my- 
self." 

"  I'll  help  you  down  if  you'll  say  the  land 
is  mine." 

"I'll  tell  no  lie,  sir." 

"Well,  it  is  mine,  you  know.  If  you 
appeal  you'll  just  fling  your  money  away. 
I'm  sure  to  be  upheld." 

"We'll  see,  sir,  we'll  see.  You  Demo- 
crats don't  own  the  country  yet,  you'll 
find." 

"  Ha  !  "  The  Judge  sniffed  the  air  like  a 
war-horse.  "  Don't  we  ?  We're  sweeping 
everything.  You  old-fogy  Whigs  won't 
have  a  hole  to  hide  in  after  the  election. 
Why — ha  !  ha  ! — I  declare  I'm  sorry  to  see 
men  beaten  so  badly.  I  like  a  closer  fight 
myself.  There's  nothing  left  of  you  but 
shreds.  And  there  won't  be  even  a  shred 
left  of  you  if  you  stay  in  that  tree  much 
longer.  Come  now,  say  you  won't  appeal. 
Come  down  gracefully,  my  dear  sir,  and 
I'll  get  you  down  literally.     Ha  !  Ha  ! " 

"I  will  appeal !  You'll  never  touch  that 
land  till  you  die.  And  the  Whigs'll  show 
you  yet " 

"  Well,  well,"  Judge  Fairleigh  rose  slowly, 
"  I'm  sorry  you're  so  obdurate.  I  hope 
this  experience  will  keep  you  from  further 
trespass." 

He  walked  off  a  step,  then  looked  back. 

The  Colonel  was  purple  and  speechless 
with  rage. 

"  Better  think  it  over.  Say  it's  mine.  I'm 
going." 

"Go  to  the  devil,  sir,"  roared  his  victim, 
"  Don't  you  ever  speak  another  word  to  me 
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again,  sir,  as  long  as  you  live,  or  if  it's  at 
the  church  door,  TU  cane  you,  sir." 

"  Get  out  of  the  tree  first,"  mocked  the 
Judge  over  his  shoulder,  "  Good  evening. 
Help  yourself  to  persimmons — do." 

Had  Colonel  Rutherford  been  upon  the 
ground  he  would  have  danced  with  rage. 
His  face  was  the  color  of  boiled  beets,  the 
great  veins  looked  as  though  they  would 
burst.  He  bellowed  threats  and  denuncia- 
tions in  explosive  pantings,  wrenched  him- 
self round  in  futile  struggles,  and  shook 
both  fists  at  the  slowly-retiring  back  of  his 
enemy.  In  his  excitement  he  forgot  all 
caution,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell. 

Judge  Fairleigh  heard  a  crash  and  turned 
to  see  his  old  neighbor  hanging  head  down, 
his  foot  stillfast,  and  blood  trickling  from 
a  cut  on  his  forehead.  The  Judge  came 
back  with  a  bound.  In  a  minute  he  was 
Aver  the  wall  and  had  caught  Colonel 
Rutherford  by  the  shoulders,  calling  him 
and  shouting  for  help  in  a  breath. 

Sam  jumped  up  from  his  hiding  place 
and  ran  to  his  assistance.  Together  they 
tugged  at  the  unlucky  foot. 

"Robert — Robert,  old  fellow,  look  up. 
By  Jove,  he's  unconscious.  He's  bleeding. 
Robert,  I  say.  He's  hit  his  head  against 
that  wall.  Here,  Sam,  take  off  that  boot, 
quick." 

"  'Clar  ter  goodness,  Marse  Chawles,  I 
kyarn'  stir  it,  sir.     It  in  too  tight." 

"  You  blockhead.  Pull  it— he'll  die  in 
my  arms.  Get  it  off!  Here,  take  my 
knife  and  cut  it." 

"  I'se  feared  I'll  cut  his  foot,  sir." 

"  Well,  cut  it  then.  We've  got  to  get 
him  down.  He's  that  heavy  he'll  break  in 
two.  Easy  now — ^there — I  can't  hold  him. 
You  fool,  you'll  kill  him  sure  !  I  say " 

But  he  could  say  nothing,  for  Sam,  work- 
ing with  more  zeal  than  knowledge  and 
more  fright  than  either,  liberated  the  luck- 
less Colonel  with  a  jerk.  Down  came  two 
hundred  pounds  and  more  upon  the  Judge's 
breast,  and  down  went  the  Judge,  rolling 
over  on  the  ground  with  Colonel  Ruther- 
ford on  top  of  him. 

The  dogs  scattered  and  howled.  Terri- 
fied Sam  leaped  from  the  tree  and  helped 
his  master  up.  The  Judge  was  breathless 
and  as  white  as  a  ghost.  He  felt  that  if 
Colonel  Rutherford  was  not  killed  it  was  a 
miracle,  and  his  conscience  forbade  him  to 
suppose  that  Providence  would  at  that 
moment  interpose  any  miracles  in  his  be- 
half. He  turned  the  old  gentleman  over 
and  felt  his  bones  with  indescribable  anxie- 


ty. He  was  stunned,  of  course.  Heaven 
send  that  was  all.  Sam  hallooed  to  some 
farm  hands  crossing  the  twilight  fields 
beyond,  and  with  much  puffing  and  exer- 
tion and  agonized  directions  from  the 
Judge,  they  hoisted  the  Colonel  over  the 
wall  and  bore  him  away  to  Fairleigh. 
Their  master  strode  beside,  a  prey  to  dis- 
tressing fears.  He  felt  like  a  homicide. 
He  also  felt  that  if  the  story  got  wind  it 
would  fly  all  over  the  county.  He  seized 
a  chance  to  say  apart  to  Sam  :  "  See  here, 
you  limb  of  Satan,  if  you  go  prowling 
'round  after  me,  you'd  better  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  If  you  ever  breathe  a  word 
of  what  you  heard  just  now  I'll  skin  you, 
d'ye  hear  ? " 

"  Lan,'  Marster,  I  ain'  yeared  narthin', 
sir,  clar  ter  goodness."  But  he  added  to 
himself  apart,  "I  lay  Marster's  powerful 
glad  I  did  foller  an'  hide  in  dem  bushes, 
else  I  dunno  what  would  er  been  de  end 
er  dis  yere." 

The  movable  feast  called  supper  waited 
the  master's  coming  so  long  that  night  at 
Briarwood,  that  even  Mrs.  Rutherford's 
ample  patience  was  put  to  strain  before  a 
panting  boy  arrived  to  say  that  the  Colonel 
was  in  bed  at  Fairleigh,  Marse  Chawles 
had  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  the  carriage 
was  coming  around  the  road  to  take  her 
over  at  once.  While  she  was  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  understand  how  these  things 
could  be,  Thorn,  unable  to  extract  more 
than  the  most  confused  story  from  the 
excited  messenger,  got  horse  to  buggy  and 
whisked  his  mother  off  without  waiting 
for  the  Fairleigh  equipage. 

The  news-bringer  sat  in  the  kitchen  eat- 
ing Aunt  Polly's  griddle  cakes,  while  all 
the  tongues  of  the  household  clacked 
around  him. 

"  What  you  all  been  a  doin*  ter  Marster  ? 
How  come  he  git  ober  ter  Fairleigh  ?  He 
say  he  nuver  go  dar  agin.  He  done  shuck 
off  de  dus'  from  his  feet." 

"  He  shuck  it  all  ober  his  coat  den.  He 
all  kivered  wif  it  when  I  see  him.  Like 
he  been  a  rollin'  on  de  groun'." 

"  You  mean  ter  say  Marse  Robert  an' 
de  Jedge  hed  a  fight  ?  Shoo  !  My  mars- 
ter kin  lick  yourn  any  day  in  de  week,  an' 
Sundays  too." 

"Naw,  naw,  dey  ain'  had  no  fight, 
Marster's  a  waitin'  on  him  an*  a  makin'  de 
whole  house  fly  Voun'  gittin'  him  eve'yting 
on  de  place.  I  year  'em  say  he  fell  ober 
de  stone  wall." 

"  What  he  doin'  on  de  wall  ?     Naw,  sir. 
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He  fell  off  de  bridge  inter  de  brahnch  an' 
mos*  drown " 

"  Shucks !  You  all  don'  know  nothin*. 
I  know  all  'bout  it.  *Twas  dat  ar  big  bull 
in  de  spring  field.  Marster  was  a-gittin* 
ober  de  fence  an'  de  bull  he  feelin*  mighty 
ugly  an'  he  come  up  an'  he  lif  Marster  by 
de  coat-tail  jes'  ez  easy  ez  you'd  take  a  tin 
pail,  an'  he  Ian'  in  de  bushes  tur-r  side  de 
fence  an' " 

Here  Aunt  Polly,  spatula  in  hand,  turned 
fiercely  from  her  griddle  to  the  speaker. 

"  My  laws-a-mussy,  man,  what  kiner  nig- 
ger is  you  ?  You  say  you  see  dat  ram- 
bunktious  ole  black  bull  hist  ole  Marster 
ober  de  fence  an'  kick  him  'roun'  in  de 
bushes  an'  you  keep  yo'  big  mouf  shet  an' 
went  for  dem  Fa'rleigh  folks  ter  fine  him 
an'  tote  him  ober  dar  an'  come  all  de  way 
'roun'  an'  tell  ole  Miss  ?  What  you  wanter 
tell  all  dem  lies  fer  ?  You  mighty  no  ac- 
count, you  Dave,  but  I  lay  you  ain'  dat 
bad  anjrway." 

"Well,  I  ain'  jes'  say  I  seen  it.  Aunt  Pol- 
ly," said  Dave  in  extenuation,  "  but  I  know 
dat  de  way  it  'bleeged  ter  be." 

"  You  know  too  much  ;    you  too  smart. 
It's  my  belief    Marster*s    had    a    stroke. 
Dish  yere  blamed  lawin'  it  boun'  ter  mekx 
him  sick." 

"  I  reckon  you'se  'bout  right,  Aunt  Polly. 
Anyway,  Marse  Chawles  he  sent  Matt  fer 
de  doctor  a  kitin'.  He  tole  him  tek  de  sor- 
rel an'  jes'  go  it,  an*  den  he  sent  me  yere." 

"  Yessir,  dat's  it.  Pore  Marse  Robert, 
he  all  out  wif  de  lawin'." 

In  the  meantime  at  Fairleigh  feuds  and 
lawsuits  were  as  though  they  had  never 
been. 

Even  lovers'  quarrels  receded  into  the 
background.  Thorn  was  a  good  son  and 
much  concerned  about  his  father,  but  when 
Nannie  met  him  in  the  hall  ar\d  held  out 
both  her  soft  little  hands  to  him  and  let 
all  her  sympathy  shine  in  the  eyes  she 
raised  to  his — eyes  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  never  flashed  with  indignant  lightning, 
but  were  as  clear  and  sweet  as  blue  sky 
after  summer  storms — and  when  she  said  : 

"  Oh,  don*t  be  troubled.  We  hope  he  is 
better,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Thorn's 
heart  gave  a  great  jump  in  spite  of  his 
anxiety,  and  though  he  was  still  bewildered, 
wishing  for  explanations  on  more  subjects 
than  one,  he  found  time  to  raise  the  pretty 
hands  to  his  lips  and  hold  them  there  an 
instant  before  he  followed  his  mother. 

The  Judge  received  Mrs.  Rutherford  on 
the  porch ;    Mrs,   Fairleigh  met  and  em- 


braced her  in  the  hall ;  all  the  girls  stood 
about  with  varying  expressions  of  commis- 
eration and  welcome.  Around  the  Colonel's 
bed  the  doctor,  when  he  arrived,  found  not 
only  a  multiplicity  of  salves  and  possets, 
but  faith,  hope,  neighborly  kindness,  and  all 
the  higher  virtues  reigning  ^oreme.  To 
see  the  two  households  whoSST  differences 
had  convulsed  the  district  united  in  such 
harmony  was  sufficiently  odd,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  very  curious.  He  received  but  a 
confused  story  of  the  accident,  which  I  fear 
Judge  Fairleigh  represented  as  a  fall  over 
a  fence,  but  he  reassured  them  by  finding 
no  very  serious  injuries  and  drove  off,  bye- 
and-bye,  smiling  to  himself  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Men  of  the  Colonel's  age  and  weight  do 
not  fall,  even  out  of  persimmbn  trees,  with 
impunity,  and  there  were  some  days  of  con- 
siderable anxiety,  and  much  running  to 
and  fro.  The  Judge  had  given  up  his  own 
room  to  the  invalid,  and  every  morning  he 
would  appear  at  the  door  with  a  troubled 
face  that  would  clear  wonderfully  when 
Mrs.  Rutherford  said,  "Better,"  or  "A 
good  night."  After  awhile,  when  the  worst 
was  reduced  to  a  sprained  ankle  and  a  few 
bruises,  there  was  much  ado  to  make  Col- 
onel Rutherford  look  upon  himself  as  an 
invalid  at  all,  and  the  different  members  of 
the  household  relieved  each  other  in  keep- 
ing guard  over  him. 

While  he  sat  in  one  cushioned  chair, 
with  his  bandaged  foot  on  another,  on  the 
right  a  table  loaded  with  books,  on  the 
left  a  stand  of  fruit  and  drinks,  Judge 
Fairleigh  was  every  moment  devising  some- 
thing new  to  entertain  him.  All  the  best 
produce  of  the  place,  the  longest  ears  of 
corn,  the  biggest  apples,  the  finest  pe^rs, 
were  exhibited  and  commented  on ;  old 
times  came  back,  indeed,  when  the  plans 
for  the  new  ice-house  were  brought  out, 
and  Colonel  Rutherford's  advice  taken 
about  draining  an  ugly  swamp. 

The  meadow,  the  lawsuit,  and  persim- 
mons were  alike  tabooed.  Out  came  the 
chess-board  from  its  long  retirement,  and 
the  beloved  games  were  renewed  with  en- 
thusiasm. Mrs.  Fairleigh  and  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford, so  long  dragged  at  their  husbands' 
chariot  wheels  in  reluctant  submission,  now 
joyfully  returned  to  the  suspended  confi- 
dences over  store-room  and  needle-work. 
The  younger  sisters  made  cakes  and  pud- 
dings for  the  Colonel,  brought  him  flowers, 
ran  errands,  and  nudged  each  other  as  they 
watched   Thorn    and    Nannie    sauntering 
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over  the  lawn.  To  these  young  people  the 
millenium  appeared  to  have  dawned,  yet 
they  enjoyed  it  with  breathlessness  and 
tremor,  fearing  every  moment  to  awake 
and  find  themselves  still  sundered  by  law 
and  equity.  Indeed,  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  such  halcyon  days  could  not 
last,  and  it  was  Thorn  himself  who,  with 
much  wrestling  and  reluctance,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  honor  compelled  him  to 
risk  their  destruction.  After  a  week  or 
more  of  charming  dalliance  by  day  in  the 
cheerful  precincts  of  Fairleigh,  and  solitary 
musing  by  night  in  the  deserted  rooms  of 
Briarwood,  his  conscience  so  gained  the 
upper  hand  that  he  told  Nannie  he  must 
either  speak  to  her  father  or  stay  away 
from  Fairleigh.  She  demurred  and  looked 
frightened,  but  he  insisted  that  he  felt  like 
a  sneak  and  a  thief,  and  the  next  morning 
— which  happened  to  be  Sunday — Judge 
Fairleigh  was  making  an  early  visit  to  some 
pet  calves  in  a  paddock,  when  he  saw 
Thornton  rapidly  crossing  the  fields  from 
Briarwood.  This  was  not  strange,  for  he 
came  over  every  day,  but  there  was  an  air 
of  determination  in  the  young  man's  appear- 
ance that  caused  the  acute  Judge  to  eye 
him  closely,  as  he  came  nearer.  He  seemed 
to  be  bracing  himself  for  an  ordeal,  and 
put  himself  instantly  to  proof  by  saying 
boldly,  without  introduction  or  preface; 

"  Good  morning.  Judge  Fairleigh,  I  want 
to  marry  Miss  Nannie.  IVe  told  her  so, 
and  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you  so  too." 

"  Bless  me  ! "  said  the  Judge,  "  What  ! 
Now  ?    You  seem  in  a  hurry." 

Thorn  was  out  of  breath,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  shame-faced,  but  he  answered  with 
spirit : 

"  It  couldn't  be  too  soon  for  me,  sir." 

"  You're  a  fine  fellow,"  said  the  Judge, 
and  was  silent,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
fence  with  a  judicial  air  of  urbanity  and 
consideration.  "  Your  father,  sir,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  is  a  man  of  strong  prejudices." 

Thorn  admitted  that  he  was,  and  looked 
a  little  blue. 

"  I  suppose  you  have — a — told  him  your 
wishes  ? " 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Thornton,  coloring,  "  I 
thought  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  first,  sir." 

"  Ah  ! "  The  Judge  looked  down  at  the 
holes  he  was  making  irl  the  ground  with 
his  stick.  "  You  are  a  man  of  honor,  I  see. 
I  appreciate  it." 

"I  hope  I  have  your  consent,"  said 
Thorn,  anxiously,  "and  I'll  speak  to  my 
father  right  away." 


"No.  Don't.  I'm  very  fond  of  you^ 
my  boy,  but  you  see  my  daughter  must 
never  go  where  she  is  not  entirely  welcome, 
^d  the  Colonel's  prejudices- 
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►  "But  they  don't  extend  to  her,"  cried 
'^^horn.  "How  could  they?  Or — or — we 
can  persuade  him.  Anyhow  I  must  have 
leave  to  address  Miss  Nannie,  sir,  or  I'll 
have  to  stay  away  from  Fairleigh  altogether. 
I  can't  come  here  again  this  way — I'll " 

"  Tut !  tut !  You  young  men  are  so  hasty. 
Give  me  till  to-morrow  to  think  of  it.  I 
can't  give  my  girl  away  like  a  big  apple. 
Meantime  what's  to  prevent  your  doing  a& 
you've  done  all  your  life  ?  I  hope  you  will 
go  with  the  ladies  to  church  and  dine  with 
us  as  usual." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  say  so.  Thank  you."" 
Thorn  was  turning  off  only  half  satisfied, 
when  the  Judge  added  :  "  I'd  rather  you'd 
say  nothing  to  your  father  to-day." 

"  I'll  do  as  you  please,  sir — for  to-day." 

And  in  truth,  although  he  looked  so  dis- 
contented. Thorn  was  not  displeased  to 
postpone  the  interview,  which  was  much 
the  more  dreaded  of  the  two.  Judge 
Fairleigh  might  be  magnanimous.  He  had 
the  consciousness  of  triumph.  But  Colo- 
nel Rutherford  would  naturally  feel  dif- 
ferently, and  if  he  did  appeal  that  case — 
On  the  whole  Thorn  felt  that  the  storm 
was  not  over,  but  meanwhile  he  had  a  long, 
•  beautiful  day  before  him,  with  the  prospect 
of  driving  Nannie  to  church  in  his  own 
buggy,  of  sitting  beside  her  during  service^ 
and  of  returning  to  spend  the  happy  after- 
noon in  her  society.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  cast  down  with  all  this. 

Judge  Fairleigh  remained  by  the  fence 
while  the  calves  timidly  regarded  him  from 
the  paddock.  He  was  thinking,  among 
other  things,  that  he  was  sure  of  his  nomin- 
ation next  year,  and  if  the  Rutherford  op- 
position could,  by  any  means,  be  overcome, 
he  knew  he  could  carry  the  election.  Could 
it  be  overcome?  The  Colonel  was  so 
touchy ;  one  never  knew  when  he  would 
flare  up.  And  although  he  might  keep 
quiet  now.  Judge  Fairleigh  said  to  himself, 
ruefully,  that  as  soon  as  he  got  home  all 
the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire  again. 

"  Hang  it ! "  he  thought.  "  I'd  give  him 
the  land  and  welcome,  if  he'd  support  me 
next  Fall,  or  only  hold  his  tongue.  I  wish 
the  decision  had  gone  the  other  way,  then 
he'd  be  more  manageable,  but  I  can't  back 
down,  of  course.  Trumpery  bit  of  meadow ! 
Isn't  worth  the  money  I've  put  on  it  now, 
and  if  he  appeals " 
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He  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  election 
expenses  and  his  many  daughters.  Neither 
the  ambitious  politician  nor  the  careful 
father  could  deny  that  it  would  be  a  blessed 
thing  to  have  Nannie  mistress  of  Briarwood. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  house  he  stopped 
at  a  bubbling  spring  and  gathered  a  hand- 
ful of  mint.  He  had  insisted  that  all  the 
ladies  should  go  to  church,  and  leave  him 
to  take  care  of  the  Colonel,  so  now  he 
went  into  the  room  where  his  old  friend 
was  sitting  in  the  sun.  He  brought  glasses 
and  ice  and  began  to  concoct  a  julep  of 
surpassing  flavor.  Colonel  Rutherford  put 
down  The  Protestant  Churchman^  and 
watched  proceedings  with  interest.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  the  two  old  gentlemen 
were  laughing  and  crying  alternately  over 
the  glasses,  and  the  reminiscences  of  their 
scatter-brained  youth. 

"Ah  ! "  said  the  Judge  at  last,  wiping  his 
streaming  eyes,  "those  were  rare  times, 
Robert.  Would  to  Heaven  they  might 
return.     We  had  no  differences  then." 

Colonel  Rutherford  was  a  slower  man 
than  his  friend;  he  needed  time  to  arrange 
his  ideas.  He  paused  now  and  colored, 
but  the  softening  influences  of  old  associa- 
tion— and  mint  julep — were  upon  him  and 
he  answered  mildly: 

"  I'm  sure,  Charles,  the  differences  were 
none  of  my  making." 

"  No,  no.  We're  all  human.  Gad,  how 
time  goes  !  Here's  my  daughter  taller  than 
her  mother — a  good  girl.  Colonel,  and 
handy.  Talk  of  juleps  !  I  wish  you'd  see 
her  mix  me  one  when  I  come  in  on  a  hot 
day  from  the  farm.     She  beats  me." 

"  I'm  quite  convinced  from  my  own 
experience,"  said  the  gallant  Colonel,  "  that 
whatever  Miss  Nannie  does  will  be  done 
well." 

"Been  giving  you  some  of  her  fancy 
dishes,  eh  ?  Well,  sir,  she's  a  good  girl. 
They're  all  tolerably  well-trained — their 
mother  takes  care  of  that — ^but,  though  a 
father  shouldn't  perhaps  say  it,  there  is  not 
one  of  *em  can  hold  a  candle  to  Nannie. 
Girls  are  a  comfort  in  a  house,  Colonel, 
make  it  bright,  don't  they  ? " 

"  It  has  pleased  Providence  to  deny  us 
that  comfort,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  sigh, 
"but  I  could  not  stay  here  without  seeing 
that  they  do  bring  brightness  wherever 
they  come." 

Judge  Fairleigh  respected  the  sigh.  He 
knew  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
two  baby  daughters  that  lay  side  by  side  in 
Briarwood  burying  ground.     A  sympathetic 


silence  ensued.  Colonel  Rutherford's  face 
had  grown  very  soft  and  tender  when  the 
Judge  spoke  abruptly  :  "  Robert,  don't  ap- 
peal that  case." 

"Eh!"  The  Colonel  jumped  in  his 
chair  and  gave  his  ankle  a  horrid  twinge, 
but  the  Judge  hurried  on. 

"You  see,  I've  got  the  decision.  The 
land's  mine  now — hear  me  out,  hear  me  out, 
I'll  listen  to  you  in  a  minute — I  say  it's 
mine  now,  and  even  if  you  get  it  reversed, 
as  I  don't  deny  you  may,  why,  it'll  cost  us 
both  a  pretty  penny.  Why  not  compro- 
mise ? " 

"  Compromise  ! "  roared  the  Colonel, 
finding  his  voice  with  a  burst — "  I  never 
speak  the  word,  sir  !  And  as  for  expenses, 
'tis  not  the  money " 

"  Well,  well.  But  see  here.  We're  too 
old  to  squabble.  It's  unseemly.  We've 
been  friends  a  lifetime.  We  want  to  end 
our  days  in  quiet.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  I've  missed  you,  Robert ;  you  know 
you've  missed  me.  I  want  my  evening 
chess,  so  do  you.  We  want  our  Sunday 
dinners,  our  walks  and  talks " 

"  Charles,"  said  his  friend  with  emotion, 
"  It's  every  word  true,  but  I  can't  give  up, 
sir,  I  can't,  I  must  have  my  rights  if  I  die 
for  them.     That  land " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  wily  Judge,  "  I 
know,  I  don't  ask  you.  I  can't  give  up 
either.  But  we  are  old.  It  is  time  we  gave 
place  to  the  younger  generation.  Let  them 
take  up  the  cudgels  while  we  sit  by  the 
hearth.  Deed  your  claims  to  your  son — 
he's  a  lad  of  spirit.  I'll  make  over  mine  to 
my  daughter — you  know  she's  a  capable 
girl.  We'll  step  back  and  let  'em  fight  it 
out,  sir,  let  'em  fight  it  out."  He  had 
drawn  nearer  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
before  the  bewildered  Colonel  could  reply. 

"  Think  it  over,  Robert,  think  it  over," 
he  said,  and  disappeared. 

Think  it  over  !  The  Colonel  could  think 
of  nothing  but  his  impudence.  Take  his 
own  land  for  bait  to  hook  his  son  !  A 
pretty  thing,  indeed  !  But  it  is  likely  that 
other  thoughts  visited  him  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Everybody  was  so  kind  to  him. 
Nannie  brought  up  his  tray  at  dinner  time 
herself,  and  as  the  dinner  was  excellent  he 
was  able  to  reflect  again  what  a  worthy 
little  housekeeper  she  would  make.  When 
she  afterwards  came  and  sat  beside  him, 
talking  and  looking  as  sweet  as  a  flower, 
he  found  himself  very  much  entertained. 
All  his  ancient  gallantry  came  back  to  him, 
and  he  made  her  the   fine  speeches   that 
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had  been  wont  to  captivate  the  belles  of 
former  days.  They  answered  just  as  well 
now  after  half  a  century,  and  the  two  grew 
so  cosy  and  intimate  that  Thorn  was  left 
out  in  the  cold.  His  golden  afternoon 
was  waning,  and  Nannie  was  wickedly 
blind  to  his  impatience.  The  sisters 
poked  covert  fun  at  him  that  he  was  not 
in  the  humor  to  take,  and  when  the 
Judge  came  and  solemnly  conversed  with 
him,  Thorn's  hot  anxiety  accused  the  old 
man  with  manceuvering  to  thwart  him. 

He  went  home  in  a  pet  and  spent  a 
night  of  morose  imaginings.  Was  the 
Judge  merely  temporizing?  He  would 
not  be  played  with.  He  would  speak  to 
his  father  at  once,  if  it  brought  on  an 
earthquake.  If  his  happiness  was  to  be 
wrecked  by  a  worthless  field  he  was 
going  to  know  it.  If  he  could  not  have 
Nannie,  he  would  leave  the  country, 
and,  by  George  !  he'd  have  her  too — some 
day. 

Thus  he  went  over  to  Fairleigh  next 
morning  and  entered  his  father's  room 
with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  charge  a 
battery.  The  Colonel  greeted  him  with  a 
demand  to  have  the  Briarwood  carriage 
brought  over  :  he  was  going  home  that 
day,  ankle  or  no  ankle. 

"  Why,    what    has    happened  ? "    asked  . 
Thorn,    alarmed.     Was  some    new   com- 
plication rising  in  his  way  ? 

"Happened,  sir?  Nothing.  But  I 
can't  stay  here  forever.  I  can't  live  here. 
I  must  go  home  sometime." 

Thorn  was  daunted,  but  he  braced  him- 
self anew.  "  I  think  they  are  very  kind," 
he  began,  "  and  I  want  to  say,  sir " 

"  Kind  ! "  exclaimed  his  father,  "  I 
should  think  so.  And  that  little  witch, 
Nannie,  upon  my  word  I  shan't  know 
what  to  do  without  her.  She's  the  sweetest 
girl  in  the  county." 

Thorn's  heart  throbbed  assent,  but  he 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  could  not 
speak. 

"  For  the  life  of  me,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  whose  ideas  of  finesse  were  pecu- 
liar, "I  can't  tell  where  your  eyes  have 
been  all  this  time,  Thornton,  if  you  haven't 
found  it  out." 

"  I — I  have  always  thought  Miss  Nannie 
extremely  pretty,"  Thorn  stammered, 
looking  down. 

"  Pretty !  Why  what  in  the  world  are 
you  young  men  made  of  nowadays  ?  If  I 
had  been  thrown  with  such  a  girl  as 
Nannie  Fairleigh,  day  in  and  day  out,   I 


wouldn't  be  calling  her  pretty  in  that 
milk-and-water  way,  I  can  tell  you.  And 
I'll  tell  you  something  more,  my  boy,  a 
rose  like  that  don't  bloom  unpicked  very 
long.  You'll  have  some  of  those  meddling 
Peytons  stepping  in  and  carrying  her  off 
before  your  eyes  if  you  don't  look  out. 
There  are  three  of  'em,  all  here  any  day. 
How'll  you  feel  then,  eh  ? " 

Thorn  regarded  his  father  in  speechless 
amazement.  He  could  not  trust  his  ears. 
He  must  be  dreaming. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  as  if  you  could  not 
understand  me,  sir.  I  am  not  talking 
Greek.  I  hope,  sir,"  regarding  him 
keenly,  "  I  do  hope  you  have  not  been 
fool  enough  to  entangle  yourself  with 
any  of  those  Tripton  girls.  Very  good 
young  women,  I  dare  say,  but  I  want  a 
different  sort  as  mistress  of  Briarwood." 

Thorn  threw  back  his  head  with  a  burst 
of  laughter.  This  was  too  much.  Good 
Heavens !  It  was  positively  uncanny. 
Such  luck  was  not  to  be  trusted.  His 
father  looked  hurt ;  he  went  on  very 
soberly  : 

"I  am  getting  old.  In  the  nature  of 
things  Briarwood  must  soon  be  yours.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  as  happy  in  the  old 
house  as  your  mother  and  I  have  been.  I 
want  no  empty  head  to  take  your 
mother's  place.  You  are  getting  on,  my 
boy,  it's  time  you  thought  of  settling 
down.  I've  never  grudged  you  your 
pleasure,  but  now  if  you  let  a  bit  of  true 
metal  slip  through  your  fingers  while 
you're  too  limp  to  close  them,  you'll  re- 
gret it  when  it's  too  late." 

"Father,"  Thorn  was  much  affected, 
but  struggling  with  a  wild  desire  to  shout, 
to  laugh,  to  throw  up  his  hat  and  rush 
from  the  room,  "  Father,  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  please  you — and  I'm  sure — I 
wish — that  is,  I'll  do  what  I  can — " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  disgusted  Colonel, 
"I  never  thought  a  son  of  mine  could 
be  such  a  milksop.  I  don't  want  you  to 
take  her  just  because  I  say  so,  sir.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  But  how  you  can  have 
eyes  and  not  want  her  yourself  I  don't 
understand.  Go  along  and  think  it 
over." 

Thorn  went,  commanding  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  get  out  of  the  room  with 
propriety,  but  once  outside  he  acted  like 
a  lunatic.  He  took  the  whole  staircase 
in  two  flying  leaps,  alighting  nearly  on 
Nannie's  head  as  she  passed  beneath, 
flung     his    arm   around    her,    kissed    her 
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soundly,  and  waltzed  off  down  the  broad 
hall  with  her  like  a  whirlwind.  And  by 
this  unceremonious  behavior  he  nearly 
ruined  his  chances  entirely,  for  Mrs. 
Fairleigh's  well-trained  daughter  was  so 
offended  that  it  was  ail  Thorn  could  do 
between  laughter  and  compunction  and 
want  of  breath,  to  explain  what  had  just 
taken  place  between  his  father  and  him- 
self, and  to  prevent  her  leaving  him — as 
once  before — with  great  hauteur.  But 
flesh  and  blood  could  not  refuse  to  laugh, 
and  Nannie  surrendered  at  last  very  grace- 
fully. 

There  was  merriment  that  night  at 
Fairleigh.  The  Colonel  had  been  easily 
persuaded  to  stay,  and  around  a  crackling 
fire  of  oak  and  hickory  a  great  bowl  of 
egg-nogg  was  passed  to  the  young  couple's 
health.  Only  the  youngest  girl  sat  apart 
inclined  to  sulk.  She  had  been  deeply 
offended.  Coming  in  at  dusk  with  a 
bucket  of  fine  persimmons  for  her  dear 
friend,  the  Colonel,  her  father  had  roughly 
bustled  her  from  the  room,  and  had 
emptied  her  precious  basket  out  of  the 
back  door,  declaring  the  pesky  things  not 
fit  for  pigs.  Nor  would  he  vouchsafe  any 
explanation,  and  Lizzie's  indignation  was 
extreme. 

Colonel  Rutherford  went  home,  but  he 
did  not  get  well  by  saying  so.  When  there 
was  no  one  but  Mrs.  Rutherford  and 
Thorn  (whose  thoughts  were  often  else- 
where) to  mount  guard,  he  took  his  own 
way,  as  usual,  and  it  ended  in  disaster. 
The  doctor  had  to  threaten  him  with  a 
winter  upon  crutches  before  he  would 
listen  to  reason.  Then  he  said  doctors 
know  nothing  anyway,  and  to  prove  it 
became  so  docile  that  on  Christmas  Day 
he  was  able  to  take  again  his  accustomed 
seat  in  church.  The  congregation  saw 
him  come  slowly  up  the  aisle,  without 
crutches,  but  leaning  heavily  on  his  cane. 

When  the  sermon  full  of  reasonable  ad- 
monitions was  over,  when  the  concluding 
anthem  had  been  sung  and  the  benediction 


given,  the  masters  of  Briarwood  and  Fair- 
leigh, leaving  their  opposite  pews,  came 
face  to  face  in  the  aisle, 

"Judge  Fairleigh,"  said  Colonel  Ruth- 
erford, in  his  fine,  old-fashioned,  formal 
manner,  "  our  quarrel  was  public,  our  recon- 
ciliation should  be  so  too.  This  is  Christ- 
mas Day.  It  is  the  season,  sir,  of  peace, 
of  good  will — Charles,"  he  broke  down 
abruptly,  "if  I  was  wrong  I  ask  your 
pardon." 

Judge  Fairleigh  did  not  answer,  he  was 
a  man  of  the  world.  His  face,  however, 
softened  strangely.  He  took  the  Colonel's 
hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm. 

"You  don't  walk  very  well  yet,  Robert," 
he  said. 

Under  the  Christmas  greens  they  went 
out  together. 


Judge  Fairleigh's  wedding  gift  to  Nan- 
nie was  a  deed  for  the  meadow,  drawn  this 
time  without  flaw.  Colonel  Rutherford 
never  fully  comprehended  Thorn's  prompt 
obedience,  nor  Nannie's  sudden  consent, 
but  his  deep  conviction  that  his  own  diplo- 
macy had  made  the  match  helped  him 
greatly  to  bear  the  thought  that  after  all 
he  had  compromised.  He  always  gal- 
lantly maintained  that  so  sweet  a  daughter 
was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  and 
although  he  scrupulously  spoke  of  "  your 
land,  my  dear,"  he  farmed  It  just  as  care- 
fully as  of  old,  and  the  blue  thistle  showed 
head  no  more. 

The  Sunday  dinners  were  resumed  and 
the  games  of  chess — in  short,  Briarwood 
and  Fairleigh,  knit  together  by  ties  both 
old  and  new,  basked  henceforth  in  rural 
peace  and  calm.  Only  Sam,  when,  above 
the  waters  of  Winona  Creek,  he  watched 
his  fishing  line  and  indulged  in  the  bitter 
recollections  of  fickle  Viny  and  triumphant 
Dave,  still  muttered  to  himself  regretfully : 

"  Lawin'  mek  a  heap  er  trouble." 

Maria  Blunt. 
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Shirley. 


HE  old  homesteads  of 
James  River  are  linked 
by  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity and  affection,  inter- 
esting and  sometimes 
amusing  to  the  outside 
spectator,  yet  exceed- 
ingly pretty  in  the  nat- 
ural acceptation  of  relationships  on  the 
part  of  those  involved  in  them. 

The  ramifications  of  blood  and  family 
connections  exist  elsewhere,  of  course,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  a  locality — such  as  village 
or  township — in  •  Northern  and  Western 
States  is  settled  entirely  by  cousins  from 
generation  to  generation.  Still  rarer  is  the 
custom  of  recognizing  this  kinship  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  remove,  which  makes  the 
Old  Virginia  neighborhood  a  standing 
illustration  of  the  text — "  He  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  **  (read  "  conditions  ") 
"  of  men." 

The  utterance  of  the  names  of  a  genera- 
tion is  like  the  whispering  together  of  many 
branches  of  a  genealogical  tree.  Nelson 
Page  and  Page  Nelson ;  Carter  Page  and 
Page  Carter  ;  Mann  Page  ;  William  Byrd 
Page ;  Carter  Harrison  and  Harrison  Car- 
ter ;  Shirley  Harrison ;  Byrd  Harrison  ; 
Shirley  Carter ;  Carter  Berkeley ;  Carter 
Braxton — and  a  hundred  other  interchanges 
and  unions  of  surnames  and  baptismal 
praenomens  tell  the  tale  of  inter-marriage, 
and  of  affection  for  the  line  "in  linked 
appellation  long  drawn  out."  One  versed 
in  State  history,  on  hearing  one  of  these 
compounded  titles,  can  arrive,  forthwith, 
at  a  fair  apprehension  of  who  were  the 
owner's  forbears,  and  in  what  county  he 
was  born. 

Hill  Carter  of  Shirley,  than  whom  no 
Virginia  plantef  of  this  century  was  better 
and  more  favorably  known,  thus  proclaimed 
his  lineage  and  birth-place  with  unmistak- 
able distinctness. 

In  1611  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Governor  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  chiefly  re- 
nowned for  the  part  he  took  in  forwarding 
the  marriage  of  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas,  laid 
out  and  gave  title  to  the  plantation  of 
West  Shirley,  named,  it  is  said,  in  honor  of 
Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  of  Whiston,  England. 
It  is  set  down  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 


Massacre  of  1622  as  one  of  the  ^^^vt.  or 
six  well-fortified  places,"  into  which  the  sur- 
vivors gathered  for  defense,  leaving  homes, 
cattle  and  furniture  to  destruction.  There 
is  no  record  of  "  killed  "  at  this  place. 

But  the  estate  comes  into  historical  prom- 
inence as  the  seat  of  the  Honorable — some- 
times called  "  Sir  "—Edward  Hill,  "  a  mem- 
ber of  His  Majesty's  Council  in  Virginia, 
Colonel  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Counties  of  Charles  City  and  Surry,  Judge 
of  His  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  Treasurer  of  Virginia."  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Burgesses  con- 
vened in  November,  1654,  at  which  time 
"  William  Hatcher,  being  convicted  of  hav- 
ing stigmatized  Col.  Edward  Hill,  speaker 
of  the  House,  as  an  atheist  and  blasphemer, 
was  compelled  to  make  acknowledgment 
o{  his  offense  upon  his  knees  before  Colo- 
nel Hill  and  the  Assembly." 

The  scene  in  the  Assembly-Room  when 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution 
was,  says  tradition,  exceedingly  impressive. 
The  stifled  choler  and  sullen  submission  of 
the  offender  ;  the  dignity  maintained  by 
the  most  Christian  Speaker,  whose  inno- 
cence of  the  "stigmatizing"  charges  was 
thus  publicly  disproved  ;  the  awed  solem- 
iiity  of  the  honorable  Burgesses  in  council 
assembled — were  a  sight  to  make  the 
Albany  of  two  hundred  years  later  stare 
in  dumb  amaze,  and  Washington  shake 
with  "inextinguishable   laughter." 

In  1698-99,  the  name  of  Robert  Carter 
is  given  as  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Treasurer  of  Virginia.  His  father,  John 
Carter,  emigrated  from  England  in  1649, 
and  settled,  first  in  upper  Norfolk,  now 
Nansemond  County,  afterward  in  Lancaster. 
We  hear  of  him  in  1658  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  that 
drew  up  a  declaration  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. At  the  next  session.  Col.  Edward 
Hill  was  elected  Speaker.  "Col.  Moore 
Fauntleroy,  of  Rappahannock  County,  not 
being  present  at  the  election,  moved  against 
him  as  if  clandestinely  elected,  and  taxed 
the  house  with  unwarrantable  proceedings 
therein.  He  was  suspended  until  next  day, 
when,  acknowledging  his  error,  he  was 
readmitted." 

In  the  list  of  members  of  this  Assembly, 
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we  note  "  Colonel  John  Carter ; "  also, 
"  Mr.  Warham  Horsemander,"  the  father 
of  the  first  Col.  Byrd's  wife.  It  is  prob- 
able that  an  intimacy  between  the  two 
leading  spirits,  Carter  and  Hill,  had  already 
begun,  which  extended  to  their  families. 

Robert  Carter  became  one  of  the  largest 
land-owners  in  Virginia,  holding  so  much 
real  estate  in  Lancaster  County  and  else- 
where as  to  be  popularly  known  as  "  King 
Carter."  He  held  semi -regal  sway  at  his 
homestead,  Cdrotoman,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, built  a  church,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  brought  up  to  man's  and  woman's 
estate  one  dozen  children  to  keep  alive  his 
name  in  his  native  State.  His  tomb,  sadly 
mutilated  by  the  relic-fiend,  is  at  Coroto- 
man. 

His  son  John  married  Col.  Edward 
Hill's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  became,  by 
virtue  of  her  succession  to  her  father's 
estate,  master  of  Shirley. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Berkeley,  mairried 
one  of  King  Carter's  daughters.  Mr. 
Harrison  and  two  of  his  daughters  were 
killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  Berkeley 
some  years  later.  Anothier  daughter  mar- 
ried Mann  Page,  of  Timberneck.  Without 
following  further  bough  and  twig  of  the 
genealogical  tree  aforesaid,  enough  has 
been  told  to  account  for  the  plentiful  har- 
vest of  Carters  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Virginia.  Annie  Carter  Lee,  wife  of 
**  Light  Horse  Harry  "  Lee  and  mother  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  was  a  descendant  of  King 
Carter,  and  was  born  at  Shirley. 

The  shores  of  the  watery  highway 
from  Norfolk  to  Richmond  are  singularly 
beautiful,  especially  in  autumn  and  early 
spring.  At  the  latter  season,  the  winter 
wheat  in  rich  luxuriance  rolls  back  to  the 
hills  outlying  the  lowlands ;  orchards  are 
in  full  bloom ;  snowy  dogwood  and  rosy 
red-bud  and  the  lovely  fringe-tree,  seldom 
seen  except  in  Virginia,  alternate  with  the 
pale  green  of  birch  and  willow.  Wide 
spaces  of  the  steeper  banks  are  whitened 
by  wild  lilies  and  reddened  by  columbine. 
Every  bend  of  the  stream  is  historic. 
Bermuda  Hundred,  City  Point,  Turkey 
Island,  Malvern  Hills,  Powhatan,  one  of 
the  royal  residences  of  the  stout-hearted 
Indian  king,  —  a  fascinating  melange  of 
legendary  lore  and  exciting  incidents  of 
what  every  patriot  prays  may  stand  forever 
on  the  page  of  national  history  as  "the 
last  war," — keep  senses  and  thought  on  the 
alert,  and  reconcile  the  passenger  to  the 
many  "  landings  "  and  slow  progress  of  the 


little  steamer  up  the  river.  The  situation 
of  Shirley  on  a  bluff  affords  the  eye  an 
extensive  sweep  of  land  and  water  in  every 
direction.  We  cannot  but  commend  the 
judgment  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  his 
contemporaries  in  selecting  this  as  the  site 
of  one  of  the  first  forts  built  by  the  Virginia 
colonists.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  one  of 
the  strongest. 

The  present  tnanor-house  was  erected  in 
the  17th  century — it  is  said  about  1650. 
It  is  more  compact  in  structure  than  Upper 
and  Lower  Brandon,  Westover,  and 
Berkeley.  The  corridor  extensions  and 
flanking  wings  of  the  first  three  seem  to 
have  met  with  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
builder  and  owner.  In  form  and  propor- 
tions, the  mansion  reminds  us  rather  of  a 
French  chdteau  than  of  an  English 
country-seat,  such  as  was  the  model  of 
most  colonial  proprietors.  It  suffered  less 
from  the  civil  war  than  the  others,  and  has 
been  kept  in  perfect  order,  such  restora- 
tions as  were  needful  being  made  in  keep- 
ing with  the  original  design. 

The  pillared  porch  of  the  water  front 
looks  out  upon  an  elbow  of  the  river.  The 
lawn  is  enclosed  by  a  superb  box-tree 
hedge ;  trees  of  flowering  box  attract  the 
earliest  bees  of  the  season  by  the  sweet 
pungency  of  their  odor ;  the  borders  of  the 
garden,  laid  out  and  stocked  in  the  dear 
old  English  style,  are  edged  with  the  same 
evergreen.  An  ivied  tree  here,  a  wide- 
branching  poplar  there,  and,  nearer  the 
water,  a  clump  of  forest  oaks,  allow  very 
unsatisfactory  glimpses  of  the  grand  old 
homestead  from  steamboats  and  other  river 
craft. 

The  death  of  the  late  master  of  Shirley, 
Mr.  Robert  Randolph  Carter,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  1888,  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  entire  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
Virginia  gentleman  of  the  noblest  stamp, 
one  whose  loss  is  irreparable,  not  only  to 
his  family,  but  to  community  and  State. 
We  see  the  traces  of  his  wise  administra- 
tion everywhere  in  the  magnificent  planta- 
tion— in  wheat-fields  hundreds  of  acres  in 
extent ;  luxuriant  corn-lands ;  well-kept 
stock  and  commodious  cottage-"  quarters," 
to  each  of  which  belongs  a  garden  of  fair 
extent,  neatly  tilled. 

The  central  hall  and  the  staircase  are 
remarkably  fine.  Hatchments  of*  great 
age  are  set  over  two  doors.  The  drawing- 
room,  of  noble  proportions,  is  wainscoted 
and  elegantly  furnished.  In  this,  as  in  the 
hall  and  dining-rooms,  are  the  likenesses 
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of  numerous  Hills  and  Carters,  A  full- 
length,  life-size  picture  of  Washington,  by 
Peale,  hangs  in  the  dining-parlor  which 
adjoins  the  drawing-room.  One  of  the 
portraits  in  the  latter  apartment  is  of  a 
beautiful  Welsh  heiress,  Miss  Williams,  who 
married  Colonel  (or  Sir)  Edward  Hill  and 
came  with  him  to  America.  The  portrait 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  of  John  Carter, 
the  lucky  winner  of  Miss  Hill's  heart  and 
hand,  is  a  three-quarter  length  likeness  of 
a  gallant  gentleman  in  flowing  peruke  and 
lace  cravat.  His  veTvet  coat  is  trimmed 
with  silver  lace  and  buttons;  puffed  cam- 
bric undersleeves  enhance  the  slim  ele- 
gance of  his  hands.  Beautiful  hands  were 
hereditary  with  the  race  if  limners  told  the 
truth. 

His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  has  the  same, 
and  is  apparently  aware  of  the  fact.  Her  eyes 
are  almond-shaped,  like  her  father's  ;  her 
face  is  plump  and  complacent,  with  more 
than  a  disposition  to  a  double  chin.  A  co- 
quettish hat  is  tied  lightly  on  the  crown 
of  the  round,  dark  head ;  her  pale-blue 
gown  is  emphatically  decolUt/ ;  her  elbow- 
sleeves  are  edged  with  priceless  lace.     She 


bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  her  squire- 
brother,  Charles  Carter,  who  hangs  near 
by.  He  was  an  exemplary  citizen  and 
earnest  Churchman,  His  name  is  among 
those  of  the  lay-delegates  to  the  Episcopal 
Convention  held  in  Richmond  in  1793. 

Had  Elizabeth  Hill  Carter  been  a  dair>-- 
maid,  we  would  call  her  buxom,  and  the 
set  agreeableness  of  her  smile  a  smirk. 
She  married  at  seventeen  the  third  Col. 
Byrd  of  Westover,  and  bore  him  five  chil- 
dren. The  young  parents  did  not  live 
happily  together,  we  are  told.  .  Both  were 
the  spoiled  children  of  fortune,  and  pulled 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  their  mis- 
understandings were  neighborhood  gossip. 
It  was  surmised  that  it  was  rather  a  shock 
than  a  woe  to  Col.  Byrd,  when, 'as  he  sat 
at  the  whist-table  in  a  friend's  house,  a  mes- 
senger rode  over  in  hot  haste  from  West- 
over  to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Byrd  had  pulled 
a  wardrobe  over  on  herself  and  been  in- 
stantly killed.  It  may  have  been  the  in- 
fallible instinct  of  good  blood  and  breed- 
ing that  made  him  rise  from  the  table  and 
bow  apologetically  to  his  partner  with  a 
courteous  regret  that  the  game  could  not 
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go  on.  This  partner,  gossip  hints  further- 
more, was  the  pretty  "Molly  Willing," 
whom  he  afterward  married. 

Mrs.  Byrd's  accidental  death    occurred 
eleven  years  after  her  marriage,  when  she 
was  but  twenty-eight.     The  date  was  1760, 
The  chronicle  adds  dryly  :     "  There  is  no 
record  presented  of   his  second  marriage. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1760,"     To 
round  off  the  gossipy  tale,  the  story  has 
come    down   of 
the    nickname 
"Willing    Mol- 
ly" applied    to 
the    fair    Phil- 
adelphian    who 
won  the  "catch" 
of    the    county 
from     Virginia 
belles. 

Without  cast- 
i  n  g  discredit 
upon  local  and 
traditional  au- 
thorities, oral 
and  documen- 
tary, we  may 
surely  reserve 
to  ourselves  the 
right,  in  view  of 
what  we  have 
learned  e  1  s  e  - 
where  of  Mrs. 
Byrd's  char- 
acter as  woman, 
wifeand  mother, 
of  hinting  at  a 
possible  cause 
for  the  tale  and 
nickname.  The 
Byrds  were 
princes  in  their 
own  right  even 
as  late  as  1760, 
and  the  beauti- 
ful visitor  to 
the  hospitable 
neighborhood  may  have  shared  the  fate  of 
other  poachers. 

She  loved  her  lord  passionately,  faithfully, 
and  always,  we  learn  in  the  history  of 
Westover.  She  made  him  happier,  and 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  realm  far 
more  judiciously  than  his  first  wife  ever 
could,  had  her  desire  been  never  so  good. 

But  did  this  happy  husband  and  pious 
gentleman  ever  bethink  himself  in  the  de- 
votional promenade  under  his  ancestral 
trees    "about    dark,"    mentioned    in   our 


Westover  paper,  of  the  child  he  had  first 
wedded,  and  give  a  sigh  to  her  untimely 
and  tragic  death?  He  may  have  been 
sorely  tried  by  her  caprices  and  flurries, 
but  we  are  heartily  sorry  for  her  when  we 
learn  that  she  grieved  bitterly  for  the  little 
boys  whom  their  father  insisted  upon  send- 
ing to  England  to  be  educated,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  Byrds,  and  that  she  never 
saw  them  again. 

In  addition 
to  disagreement 
with  husband 
and  separation 
from  children, 
she  had,  we  are 
informed  upon 
the  authority  of 
family  Mss.,  the 
trial  of  a  severe- 
ly captious 
mother-in-law. 
The  step -moth- 
er who  pitied 
"  the  fair  Eve- 
lyn," dying 
slowly  of  a 
broken  heart, 
ruled  her  son's 
girl-wife  sharp- 
ly. There  is 
extant  a  letter 
in  which  she 
complains  of 
"  Betty's  "  fri- 
volous tastes 
and  extravag- 
ance, and  that 
the  silly  crea- 
ture would 
think  herself 
ruined  for  time 
and  eternity 
"if  she  could 
not  have  two 
LL  CARTER.  "ew     lutestfing 

gowns  every 
year."  It  is  a  matter  of  traditional  report 
that  the  mother-in-law  hid  some  of  Betty's 
belongings,  or  something  the  willful  wife 
longed  to  possess,  on  the  top  of  the  tail 
wardrobe.  Others  say  she  suspected  the 
existence  of  letters  that  would  justify  her 
jealous  misgivings  as  to  her  lord's  fidelity, 
and  was  looking  for  them  when  the  big 
press  careened  and  crushed  her. 

The  wraith  of  the  apple-cheeked,  care- 
less-eyed girl,  whose  fixed  smile  grows 
tire.iome  as  we  gaze,  may  not  walk  at  Shir- 
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ley,  as  Evelyn  Byrd  is  said  to  glide  along  than  any  other  face  and  history  committed 
halls  and  staircases  at  Westover,  but  we  to  sight  and  memory  at  the  ancient  manor- 
remember  her  and' her  fate  more  vividly      house.  Marion  Harland. 
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A  CANADIAN  CHRISTMAS. 


T   is   Christmas   eve    in 
Canada.      The  snow, 
long  delayed,  has  been 
gently    falling    since 
sunset,    the  wind    from 
the     northeast   blows 
bitterly   cold,    and    the 
thermometer      marks 
zero.     The  evergreens  are  already  bowing 
with  the  weight  of  snow — giants  of  their 
kind  and  the  pride  of  the  household,  they 
rest  the  eyes  that  tire  of  skeleton  trees  that 
throw  out  long  arms  for  six  months  of  the 
year.     The  cattle  are  warmly  housed,  and 
the  children  safely  within  the  home-fold. 
The  dear  old  home  is  a  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned   building    of    limestone — the    thick 
walls,  more  like  a  fortress  than  anything 
else,  are  full  of  fossils,  and  amuse  amateur 
geologists  by  the  bracheopods  and  trilo- 
bites  that  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  stone. 
But  it  is  too  cold  now  for  such  research,  so 
draw  the  blinds,  open  the  organ,  and  let  us 
sing. 

Ah !  little  Ruth,  with  shining  eyes, 
dangles  a  crimson  stocking  before  us,  a 
rope  comes  from  some  ready  boy's  pocket, 
and  then  we  remember  once  more  that  it  is 
Christmas  eve. 

There  is  a  fresh  log  on  the  hearth-fire 
that  sputters  and  sends  out  big  sparks,  and 
the  stockings  of  all  sizes  come  tumbling 
from  everywhere,  and  are  pinned  across 
the  mantel,  quite  covering  a  covey  of 
swallows  that  are  "  flying  South,"  in  a  very 
blue  sky,  the  work  of  our  dear  amateur 
artist.  Everybody  wants  his  stocking  next 
to  papa's,  and  when  they  are  nearly  all  up, 
the  tall  brother,  who  came  home  from  col- 
lege to  spend  his  holidays,  brings  out  a 
manly  darned  specimen  of  a  sock,  and 
pins  it  up  securely  and  with  great  deliber- 
ation. Each  has  a  name  pinned  on  the 
ribbed  top,  and  then  the  organ  is  opened, 
and  a  hush  falls  on  the  little  group  that 
always  reminds  me  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem 
of  the  "  opening  of  the  piano  : 

■'  Then  the  children  all  grew  fretful,  in  the 

restlessness  of  joy, 
For  the  boy  would  push  his  sister,  and  thesis- 


paternal  way, 
But  the  mother  hushed  the  tumult  with  the 
words,  '  Now,  Mary,  play.' 


■■  So  Mary,  the  household  minstrel,  who  al- 
ways loved  to  please, 

Sat  down  to  the  new  Clement!  and  struck  the 
glittering  keys. 

Hushed  were  the  children's  voices,  and  every 
eye  grew  dim, 

As.  floating  from  lip  and  fingers,  arose  the 
Vesper  Hymn.' 

And  then  the  little  Ruth  brings  to  the 
mother's  lap  the  wonderful  story  of  St. 
Nicholas — "  !  Twas  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas," which  for  the  twentieth  time  she 
reads.  The  younger  ones  listen  with 
delight  and  happy  anticipations,  and  the 
older  children,  grown  to  man  and  maiden- 
hood, remember  how  pleasant  mother's 
voice  has  been  these  many  years  since  they 
first  heard  the  wonderful  story.  And  then, 
before  the  good-night  kiss,  they  join  in  the 
beautiful  hymn,  that  seems  to  bring  the 
Christ-child  near : 

'■  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night. 

All  seated  on  the  ground. 
The  angels  of  the  Lord  came  near 

And  glory  shone  around." 

The  boys,  fresh  from  reading  "  Ben 
Hur,"  see  once  more  the  wise  men  of  the 
East ;  the  children  think  of  the  tiny  baby 
in  the  manger.  "  Now  be  quiet,  and  go  to 
sleep,  children,  or  else  Santa  Claus  may 
not  come,"  is  the  parting  entreaty  of  sister 
Mary,  who  is  the  beloved  of  the  happy  but 
sleepy  little  ones. 

No  matter  what  is  done  down  stairs,  it  is 
a  sleep  of  safety,  of  peace,  and  of  content- 
ment that  comes  to  all  the  home  circle, 
broken  now  and  then  by  dreams  of  coming 
benefactions  from  a  generous  Saint.  Pure 
souls  and  sound  bodies.    God  keep  you  so  ! 

The  gray  morning  dawns — a  flock  of 
noisy  sparrows  are  chirping  with  sharp, 
shrill  notes — the  sun  is  rising  over  the  bare 
and  distant  woods.  The  world  is  snow- 
bound and  still.  Suddenly  the  mother 
calls, "  Merry  Christmas,  Merry  Christmas," 
and  from  each  room  the  children,  who 
have  stealthily  dressed  long  ago,  come 
hurrying  out.  They  throng  the  stairs  and 
rush  for  the  chimney,  but  the  hearth  is 
cold,  the  ashes  lie  thick  and  white,  the  stock- 
ings are  gone .' 

Pell  mell  they  tumble  over  each  other, 
searching  under  sofa  and  table,  but  sud- 
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denly  there  is  a  stream  of  light  from  the 
little  library  that  is  mother's  sanctum,  and 
seldom  invaded  by  the  children,  except  in 
trouble,  or  for  confession.  And  there,  in 
all  its  glory,  is  the  Christmas  tree,  its  tapers 
alight,  and  its  green  boughs  strung  with 
white,  puffy  pop-corn,  gay  ribbons,  and 
pretty  ornaments.  Santa  Claus  has  surely 
been  busy,  for  there  are  taffy  walking- 
sticks,  and  ginger-bread  horses  studded 
with  small  comfits  that  he  did  not  buy  at 
the  confectioner's,  for  they  had  a  homey 
flavor  that  the  white  teeth  fully  appreciated. 
'  There  is  a  trumpet  for  Matthew,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  terrific  blowing ;  and 
Jimmie  tumbles  over  Johnnie  in  a  search 
for  his  own  stocking,  as  they  are  all  of  the 
same  color,  and  the  names  so  much  alike. 
But  Jimmie  has  seen  a  gun  beside  his 
stocking,  and  knows  that  Johnnie  is  no 
sportsman  and  will  better  appreciate  the 
little  type-writer  that  has  fallen  to  his 
share. 

There  are  snow-shoe  coats  for  the  girls, 
made  of  soft  woolen  blankets  ;  a  blue  one 
for  Mary,  suiting  well  her  golden  brown 
curls,  and  Hope's  crimson  coat  harmonizes 
well  with  her  dark  eyes.  Janie  finds  a 
bracelet  and  a  looking-glass  in  the  pocket 
of  her  white  blanket,  and  unconsciously 
plays  the  part  of  Marguerite  and  the  jewels. 
She  is  musical  and  knows  the  jewel  song, 
but  Mephistopheles  has  not  yet  appeared. 
There  is  a  stir,  a  short,  sharp  bark,  and 
out  of  a*  woolen  bag  pops  a  little  terrier  ;  it 
is  pinned  to  Frank's  stocking,  and  is  a  long- 
desired  treasure. 

**  Look  at  mine  ! "  "  Let  me  see  yours  !  " 
"See  my  new  cap  ! " — for  Santa  Claus  has 
given  the  necessary  and  needed  things, 
and  so  the  morning  hours  pass  by,  and 
little  by  little  the  plethoric  stockings,  full 
of  candy,  nuts,  and  small  change,  get  back 
to  their  normal  condition  with  a  little  added 
stickiness  in  the  toe,  and  around  the  top,  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  past  delights. 

At  breakfast  the  children  are  treated  to 
coffee  and  loaf  cake,  with  potted  meat 
of  home  manufacture,  and  eggs  very 
hard-boiled.  To  try  on  new  garments, 
examine  toys,  try  how  the  newly-acquired 
gun  can  shoot,  or  the  new  snow-shoes  bear 
up  the  weight,  passes  the  time  easily  till 


the  dinner-hour.  And  in  this  household 
there  is  a  funny  Christmas  custom — in  this 
wise  :  The  day  before,  the  fowls  are  made 
into  deep  pies,  with  light  and  tender  crust, 
and  a  small  mince  pie  is  made  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  or  coming  guest, 
with  the  name  pricked  or  frosted  on  by 
various  devices. 

At  noon  cocoa  is  made,  milk  is  always 
plentiful,  and  each  knows  his  own  pie,  after 
eating,  picnic  fashion,  a  piece  of  turkey  or 
chicken  pie.  Then  to  sit  "in  a  corner 
eating  his  Christmas  pie,"  to  "  put  in  his 
thumb  and  pull  out  a  plum,"  is  literally 
possible,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  What 
fun  is  crowded  into  a  few  hours,  and  with 
what  sharpened  appetites  the  pies  are 
appreciated  without  a  thought  of  dyspepsia ! 
Not  the  richest  of  mince-meat,  perhaps, 
but  flavored  with  that  best  element  of  life 
— happiness — it  "fills  the  bill  every  time," 
the  slangy  boy  of  the  family  maintains. 

So  the  day  passes  as  a  grand  holiday. 
There  is  rest  in  the  kitchen,  and  but  few 
dishes  to  wash  ;  the  little  maid  who  attends 
to  those  duties  enjoys  her  pie  with  the 
children,  and  hides  away  her  stocking  for 
a  future  feast. 

When  the  afternoon  sunshine  is  glowing 
in  the  western  windows,  a  sleigh  comes 
along  with  some  gay  occupants.     The  girls 
are  tucked  in  under  the   shaggy  buffalo 
robes,  and  the  horses  beat  the  snow  with 
their  hoofs,   down  the   long   lane  to  the 
highway.     Eyes  are  bright,  cheeks  rosy — 
it  is  Christmas  tide—"  Jingle  bells"— "What 
fun  it  is."     The  sound  dies  away  in  the 
far  distance.     Put  on  a  fresh  log  and  let 
the  children  bring  their  books  and  toys  to 
the    hearth-rug  in   peaceful    contentment. 
The  village  church-bell  rings  for  vespers. 
Jean  Baptiste  and  his  family  keep  this  day 
sacred  to  their  religious  duties,    and    we 
respect  their  reverence  for  the  Man-Child, 
who  is  the  Christ.     The  stars  are  coming 
out,  there  is  a  tinkle  of  returning  sleigh- 
bells,  bye-and-bye  comrades  and    friends 
come  in  with  "  Merry  Christmas "  still  on 
their  lips,  we  cluster  round  the  fire-place 
with  hope  and  thanksgiving  in  our  hearts 
— we  are  all  together  <?/  home^  and  believe  in 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Annie  L.  Jack. 
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Christmas  Dinner  under  Difficulties. 


RUST  a  woman  for  some 
wonderful  achievement 
out  of  nothing  !"  Joe 
said,  as  I  announced 
my  intention  of  having 
a  Christmas  dinner  in 
camp,  fifty  miles  from 
*  the  nearest  city  of  sup- 
plies ;  with  only  "  Francesco- Romero- Val- 
encio"  (Val  for  short),  a  handsome  bronze- 
faced  Mexican,  as  cook,  butler  and  baker, 
who  could  say  "  Si,  Si,  Senora"  to  our  mix- 
ture of  languages,  or  bring  water,  when 
somebody  pantomimed  over  an  empty 
bucket.  "  I  know,  dear,"  said  Joe,  **  you'll 
make  it  a  grand  success,  you  are  *  such  a 
victory  over  circumstances  '  and  limited 
means.  Go  ahead !  Command  all  the 
camp,  with  the  *  Padrone '  thrown  in  !" 

Joe  had  been  wanting  to  invite  the  as- 
sayist,  the  book-keeper,  and  some,  gentle- 
men from  Montana  who  were  visiting  the 
mine,  to  dine  with  us ;  this  was  a  joyous 
day,  and  must  be  a  symbol  of  things  most 
blessed  and  hospitable.  So,  we  held  sweet 
counsel  together  over  the  small  kitchen 
and  stove,  the  table,  the  chairs,  the  food, 
and  saddest  and  longest  over  the  cook  ; 
but  Mother  said  we  could  bake  in  install- 
ments, improvise  a  heater  out  of  stones  in 
the  wash-boiler ;  use  our  Indian /njo/e  pots 
(bean-pots)  to  cook  in,  as  kettles  were  lim- 
ited luxuries.  Christmas  came  on  Saturday, 
the  four-horse  stage  was  due  on  Friday, 
with  our  winter's  extravagance  of  turkey, 
cranberries,  jellies,  fruits  and  seasonings. 
The  boys  brought  home  beautiful  pale 
green  mistletoe,  sparkling  like  dew  drops 
with  waxen  berries,  pink  as  the  heart  of  a 
shell.  We  walked  miles  for  the  softest 
pines  and  whitest  everlastings,  hanging 
them  over  doors,  windows  and  mantels, 
crowning  the  home  groups  on  our  walls 


with  the  brown  and  red  glory  of  the  moun- 
tains and  hills. 

"  There  now,  Joe,  what  does  that  re- 
mind you  of  ?"  I  said,  exultingly,  as  we 
marched  through  the  house,  reporting  the 
latest  successes.  He  just  gave  me  a 
tremendous  hug  on  the  sly,  and  said  : 
**  Oh,  household  goddesses !  Wretched 
man  who  attempts  life  without  one !  I 
declare  I  can't  wait  till  Saturday  to  show 
the  boys  this  Arabian  Nights'  establish- 
ment. They'll  be  utterly  demoralized  in  this 
heathen  land,  crawling  back  into  their  bach- 
elor quarters." 

The  mince  pies  were  brown  and  odorous, 
the  linen  white  and  smooth  from  our  own 
hands,  improvised  seats  for  eight,  in  readi- 
ness. About  noon  on  Friday  great  black 
clouds  swept  over  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tains. Our  frame  house  shook  and  rattled, 
as  wind,  hail,  sleet,  and  finally  snow  settled 
down  upon  us.  By  nightfall,  hardly  a  soul 
stirred  from  the  doors.  In  the  morning 
"  Raphillino,"  a  Mexican  neighbor,  came, 
bringing  in  his  arms  a  little  white  pig,  a 
present  to  the  "bonita  senorita"  (pretty 
lady),  would  she  "comer  congusto"  (eat 
with  pleasure)  ?  How  proud  we  were  with 
piggy  dressed  for  the  feast !  Antonita,  our 
pretty  neighbor,  who  was  seized  with  a 
panic  for  a  polonaise,  "  Mismo  la  Senora  " 
( like  the  Madame's),  and  whom  I  had  grati- 
fied, brought  two  of  her  pet  hens  for  "  una- 
pastel  "  ( pie  ),  and  before  they  were  killed 
Joe's  Yankee  friend,  Dick,  came  down  the 
mountain  road  on  his  wild  Texan  pony, 
bringing  from  his  small  ranch  his  very  best 
baby  turkey.  '  Were  ever  people  so  blest  as 
we  ? 

Again  a  meeting  of  the  family  council ; 
no  stage,  and  the  storm  not  abating.  We 
had  delayed  positive  invitations  at  Joe's 
suggestion,  as  camp  supplies  were  often 
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uncertain,  until  the  stage  should  actually 
appear,  but  six,  seven,  eight  o'clock,  and 
all  hope  fled. 

"  Pig,  turkey,  chicken  and  mince  pies, 
Joe  ;  that  sounds  like  quite  a  bill  of  fare. 
Shall  we  venture  or  not  ?" 

"You  see,  my  love,"  said  Joe, "  our  dona- 
tions are  such  babes,  not  much  like  the  old 
Virginia  twenty-five  pounders,  grown  on 
the  farm.  But  there's  no  end  to  your  abil- 
ity ;  let's  invite,  and  when  things  fall 
short,  just  fill  up  on 'flow  of  soul,' etc." 
So  at  nine  in  overcoat  and  waterproof, 
stumbling  and  slipping,  Joe  invited  his  de- 
lighted friends  to  "  Christmas." 

We  retired  early ;  the  storm  beat  against 
'  our  windows  all  night.  1  dreamed  that 
the  turkey  didn't  go  round,  piggy  got  out 


No  beautiful  fruit  to  color  our  pretty 
green  centre-piece,  no  parsley  for  brown 
piggy's  soft  bed,  no  tran.sparent  jellies  of 
"better  days;"  but  the  dining-room  was 
warm  and  glowing  with  the  vivid  fire-light 
of  a  dozen  pinion  logs,  the  plain  dishes  col- 
ored with  suggestions  and  personalities: 
there  were  a  few  Wedgwood  pitchers  and 
bits  of  glass  and  china  from  home.  Just  as 
I  was  equipped  for  my  last  stroke  of  style, 
guiding  my  guests  into  the  dining-room  by 
way  of  the  kitchen  (no  other  entrance),  the 
outer-door  opened,  and  with  snow  and  wind 
came  two  Mexicanswith  a  huge  turkey,  a  box 
of  fruit,  large  delicious  bunches  of  celery  and 
quarts  of  cranberries,  besides  numerous 
parcels.  It  was  a  supreme  moment,  but 
too  good  to  be  lost. 


of  the  cupboard  and  ran  away,  and  the 
speckled  hen  flew  over  the  pillow,  till  at 
daylight  I  was  glad  to  rise.  The  whole 
world  from  the  highest  peak  to  the  plaza 
at  our  door  was  one  icy,  snowy  bank.  No 
wood,  no  water.  The  pipes  from  the  caRon 
frozen.  Juan  and  Ramone,  our  little  chore 
boys,  managed  to  bring  in  small  quantities 
from  the  gold-mill  tank,  enough  for  cook- 
ing. The  big  boys  dug  out  of  the  snow 
our  pine  logs  for  the  fireplace.  Dinner 
was  at  four.  Piggy  came  out  of  the  oven 
brown  as  a  nut,  and  we  quarantined  him 
snugly  between  two  tin  pans  while  the 
turkey  took  his  place.  We  had  baked  the 
chicken  pie  the  night  before,  and  had  to 
reheat  over  steam.  Val  did  his  best,  but 
spent  much  time  in  saying  "Ah,  Americanos, 
mucho  experto"  (clever),  while  he  peeled 
the  vegetables  and  stuffed  the  stove. 


Joe  shouted :  "  Look  on  this  picture,  then 

on  that !  "  pointing  from  the  generous  un- 
cooked dinner  to  the  little  slim  brown  pig, 
meekly  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  platter 
four  times  his  size,  holding  in  his  mouth 
a  bit  of  mistletoe.  The  whole  camp  could 
have  heard  the  screams  of  laughter,  and  the 
poor  driver  of  the  belated  stage  actually 
thawed  his  face  into  a  smile.  Joe  did  the 
table  honors  with  "  quiet  elegance,"  and  the 
dear  old  Proff  with  the  gold-rimmed  eye- 
glasses declares  to  this  day  "  never  was  there 
such  a  successful  Christmas  dinner."  Piggy 
glorified  the  small  turkey,  the  turkey  glori- 
fied the  chicken  pie,  while  intellectual  side 
dishes  were  charmingly  interspersed.  We 
felt  richer  for  being  with  these  people  who 
in  this  land  of  strangers  had  somehow 
crossed  our  modest  threshold.  The  crack- 
ing and  snapping  of  the  big  logs  was  mer- 
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rier  than  a  band  of  music.  Joe's  dancing 
eyes  showed  how  keenly  he  enjoyed  his 
comrades  in  field  and  camp,  in  mines  and 
mountain  wanderings  ;  with  what  glad  en- 
thusiasm we  talked  of  our  homes,  and  how 
proud  and  grateful  for  the  glowing  warmth 
of  our  own  fireside,  and  these  our  guests. 
Joe  insists  on  not  remembering  when  I 
slipped  out  a  moment,  and  the  celery  came 
in,  neither  did  he  notice  the  appearance  of 
the  delicious  fruit  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  purple  grapes  and  plums  with  golden 
apples  from  our  own  New-England. 


To  be  sure  piggy  was  a  little  underdone ; 
like  some  people  he  had  a  plebeian  air  when 
the  crispy  brown  coat  was  oft ;  but  the 
chicken  pie  melted  in  your  mouth,  and  the 
coffee  was  "fit  for  the  gods."  Handsome 
Val  took  my  breath  away  by  putting  the 
plates  in  the  large  tin  dish-pan,  which  he 
coolly  set  on  the  table  beside  Joe,  after 
the  first  course.  The  Proff  wiped  his 
glasses  and  said  quietly,  "  my  dear  madame, 
let  us  introduce  new  customs  into  these 
wild  countries."    And  we  did. 

Margaret  Spencer. 


•POINTS"  WORTH  KNOWING. 


We  have  all  learned,  if  we  did  not  know 
before  from  gentle  George  Herbert,  that 
whoso  sweeps  faithfully  makes  both  "the 
room  and  the  action  fine."  But  it  is  not 
everyone  who  can  do  so  simple  a  thing  as 
good  sweeping.  Some  push  the  broom  in- 
stead of  drawing  it,  using  a  great  deal  of 
strength  and  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  to 
settle  back  on  walls  and  furniture.  If 
movable  articles  be  carefully  wiped  and 
removed  to  a  contiguous  room,  beds  and 
large  pieces  of  furniture  covered  with 
calico  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  windows 
opened,  cobwebs  removed  and  picture  cords 
dusted,  then  the  room  is  ready  for  sweep- 
ing. The  housewife  brushes  out  corners 
and  along  the  walls  with  a  whisk  broom, 
then  uses  a  carpet-sweeper  or  an  ordinary 
broom  which  she  wields  with  short  strokes 
without  lifting  it  high  in  the  air.  With 
care  a  room  can  be  swept  so  carefully  as  to 
raise  but  a  small  amount  of  dust.  If  there 
are  rugs  her  work  is  less,  for  Jack  or  Tom 
will  beat  them  in  the  yard.  If  there  are 
lace  curtains  they  are  carefully  folded  at 
the  bottom  and  slipped  into  old  pillow- 
cases till  after  dusting,  which  should  be  done 
with  old  soft  cambric,  on  which  has  been 
.  poured  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  oil  to  retain 
the  dust.  Hester  M.  Pooh. 


English  versus  American   Domestic 
Service. 

I  suppose  that  were  Macaulay's  New  ■ 
Zealander  to  find  his  way  to  the  Brooklyn 
instead  of  the  London  Bridge  a  century 
hence,  he  would  discover  among  other 
problems  that  of  the  servant  question,  still 
agitated  and  unsolved  by  the  neighboring 
cities  at  his  right  and  left.  But,  on  the 
principle  that  every  little  helps,  I  will  offer 
a  bit  of  my  experience  while  keeping  house 
in  England  :  that  Paradise  of  domestic  life, 
I  am  forced  to  admit,  both  to  mistress  and 
maid  ;  for,  curiously  enough,  in  households 
where  a  Gm'erness  or  Companion  holds  a 
most  unenviable  and  often  anomalous  posi- 
tion, a  servant  has  an  excellent  home,  well- 
defined  privileges,  and  is  thoroughly  re- 
spected by  her  employers.  The  "young 
person "  to  whom  Madame  entrusts  the 
education  of  her  children  suffers  many  a 
slight,  many  an  indignity.  "Cook"  is 
sure  of  her  sovereignty  ;  fears  no  one,  and 
has  her  rights  respected  by  one  and  all .' 

To  begin  with  reasons  for  the  superiority 
of  English  servants  over  those  to  be  em- 
ployed in  our  own  country,  it  must  be 
understood  that  a  good  class  of  native  women 
seek  domestic  service ;  there  are  grades  in 
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the  trade,  so  to  speak.  The  girl  who  in 
America  would  become  a  "saleslady,"  in 
England  goes  into  a  first-class  family  as 
a  lady's  maid,  and  she  who  would  work  in 
a  factory  here  would  be  parlor-maid,  house- 
maid or  cook  in  England,  for  domestic  ser- 
vice ranks  well  there.  Parents  who  would 
scorn  to  have  their  daughters  in  a  shop  or 
factory  are  anxious  to  place  them  in  a  first- 
class  private  family  as  domestics.  This 
being  the  case,  the  mistress  has  good 
material  to  work  upon,  and  her  next  advan- 
tage is  that  no  servant  with  what  is  called 
a  "  short  character  "  from  her  last  place  can 
hope  to  procure  another  easily.  I  had  for 
a  time  a  very  inefficient  although  perfectly 
respectful  and  well-meaning  house-maid. 
I  talked  to  her  one  day  about  her  incapacity 
for  the  work  she  had  undertaken,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  get  a  nursery-maid's  place. 
She  looked  very  miserable  as  she  replied  : 
"  Oh,  but,  ma'am, //fflj^  don't  send  me  away 
with  only  a  three  months'  character.  I 
couldnt  get  another  place  !  "  Compare  this 
sentiment  with  those  of  the  servants  who 
depart  from  a  place  after  twenty-four  hours' 
trial,  and  you  will  realize  how  much  power 
is  in  the  English  house-keeper's  hands ! 
Servants  enter  a  family  over  there  with  a 
view  of  making  the  house  their  homey  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  mistress  receives  the 
new  comer  with  a  feeling  that  she  or  he  is 
to  be  in  one  sense  a  part  of  her  family. 
There  is  always  a  sitting-room  or,  as  it  is 
called,  a  "  Hall "  for  the  servants.  Their 
sleeping  accommodations  are  good.  Those 
specially  engaged  in  waiting  upon  their 
employers  are  treated  with  a  peculiar  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Family  affairs  are  of 
deep  interest  to  them ;  they  care  for  the 
interests  of  their  employers,  and  there  is 
no  feeling  of  humiliation  in  being  "  in  ser- 
vice." Surely  in  a  country  where  five 
centuries  ago  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  nobility  were  taught  to  "  serve,"  there 
should  not  exist  any  contempt  for  domestic 
employments,  but  the  barrier  between  mis- 
tress and  maid,  master  and  man,  is  never 
broken  down.  The  servant  must  be  re- 
spectful .to  her  or  his  employer.  They 
must  attend  to  their  duties  without  grum- 
bling. In  return  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, well  treated  and  very  comfortably  off. 
Wages  are  lower  as  a  general  rule  than 
with  us,  yet  servants  contrive  to  save  money, 
and  many  a  lady's  maid  or  butler  in  time 
•*  retires  "  able  to  open  an  apartment  house 
or  run  an  hotel.  A  good  cook  in  an 
average  family  rarely  receives   more  than 


seven  or  eight  dollars  a  month.  I  paid 
mine  seven  the  first  year  and  eight  the 
second,  and  she  could  cook  anything  re- 
quired for  a  small  breakfast  or  dinner  party 
thoroughly  well.  My  house-maid  I  gave 
seven,  and  my  own  maid  eight ;  fairly 
good  wages,  and  as  none  of  the  servants  in 
my  employ  drank  beer  they  were  entitled 
to  about  fifteen  dollars  a  year  for  "beer 
money."  Cooks  in  a  nobleman's  family,  if 
^^  Cordons  Bleus,"'  receive  of  course  very 
high  wages,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  giving 
the  above  figures  as  the  average  for  small 
private  families.  Every  servant  learns  his 
or  her  special  branch  by  working  under 
some  upper  servant  in  the  same  line.  For 
instance,  a  girl  desiring  to  be  a  cook  will 
enter  some  fine  house  as  scullery-maid, 
learning  her  art  from  the  Cordon  Bleu  who 
is  her  chief.  In  the  same  way  an  under 
house-maid  learns  to  be  an  upper  one,  a 
parlor-maid  to  understand  all  dining-room 
work.  I  could  afford  no  men  servants,  but 
my  parlor-maid  understood  all  of  a  first- 
class  butler's  work  and  could  serve  a  dinner 
like  a  professional  "  Jeames,"  and  feel  well 
paid  by  seven  dollars  a  month  and  certain 
perquisites. 

Few  English  women  servants  care  to 
emigrate  with  a  view  to  following  their 
business  in  this  country,  and  unfortunately 
the  well-trained  servants  in  Ireland  do  not 
come  out  here,  although  they  are  nearly  all 
"  bitten  "  by  the  American  mania.  I  found 
it  difficult  to  persuade  the  butler  in  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Cavan  that  he  could 
not  "  better  "  himself  by  emigration.     The 

man  had  grown  up  at  I Park,  had,  boy 

and  man,  been  in  the  owner's  service.  His 
family  lived  rent  free  ;  his  table  was  pro- 
vided from  the  kitchen  garden  and  the 
farm  of  the  great  house.  His  wife's  and 
children's  clothes  came  from  the  ladies  of 
the  family.  He  had  two  suits  of  black 
clothes  and  all  his  linen  yearly  given  him 
by  the  master,  and  his  wages  were  twenty- 
eight  pounds  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  a  year,  while  one  of  his  daughters  was 
house-maid  in  the  family  and  his  sons  were 
every  one  fitted  with  places,  their  future 
being  secured.  The  one  advantage  such 
a  man  could  have  in  emigration  was  that 
his  sons  might  "  rise  "  in  the  world — might 
one  day  be  governing  our  people,  but  in 
the  face  of  the  peaceful  plenty  of  his  lot 
I  advised  him  strongly  not  to  leave  home. 
He  took  my  counsel,  but  evidently  against 
hisownbetter  judgment,  and  I  think  he  has 
regretted  doing  so. 
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If  American  girls  of  the  working  classes 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  enter  domestic 
service,  not  in  the  spirit  of  "lady  helps," 
but  with  practical  ideas  and  good  training, 
there  would  not  only  be  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  in  our  households,  but  service 
would  be  dignified  and  well  paid.  On  the 
other  hand  mistresses  would  have  to  make 
their  servants  feel  that  the  house  was  a 
home — the  family  their  friends  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 

Why  cannot  the  poor  "white  slaves" 
about  whose  sufferings  we  hear  so  much, 
which,  alas  !  is  too  true,  be  persuaded  to 
enter  upon  domestic  service  instead  of 
toiling  away  their  lives  and  health,  often 
their  chances  of  salvation,  in  sewing  for 
which  they  earn  fifty  cents  a  day  when 
work  is  not  "slack,"  and  suffer  Heaven 
alone  knows  what  misery  and  heart-burn- 
ing !  But  mistresses  must  encourage  their 
servants,  must  incite  them  to  zeal  by 
appreciating  the  fact  that  they  need  homes 
and  are  human  beings,  and  that  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  can  no  more  be  expected 
in  a  servant  than  in  a  mistress.  A  servant 
once  preached  a  whole  sermon  for  a  house- 
keeper  in   my   hearing   in   one   sentence. 

"  How  can  Mrs. expect  her  servants  to 

treat  her  politely,"  said  she,  "  when  she  is 
so  disrespectful  to  them." 

Respect  cannot  exist  on  one  side  only. 
It  must  be  given  if  it  is  exacted ;  therefore 
the  good  mistress  ought  to  make  the  good 
maid.  Lucy  C  Lillie, 


CHRISTMAS  RECIPES. 

Ideal  Rolls. 

Butter  an  earthen  bowl.  Melt  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  best  table  butter,  but  do 
not  burn  it.  Keep  it  melted  until  you  need 
it.  Then  heat  to  boiling  one  pint  of  milk 
and  one  half  pint  of  sweet  cream.  Cool  to 
a  tepid  state.  Mix  one  cake  of  compressed 
yeast  with  a  little  of  the  milk.  Add  one 
generous  half  spoonful  of  salt.  Sift  a  quart 
of  flour  into  an  earthen  bowl  and  make  a 
batter  with  the  milk  and  cream.  Beat  with 
a  wooden  spoon  or  spatula ;  the  more  air 
you  can  beat  in,  the  better  ;  and  the  fresher 
the  air  the  more  improving  it  is  to  the 
bread.  When  the  batter  is  smooth,  stir  in 
flour  until  it  is  too  stiff  to  stir,  then  mold 
it  thoroughly,  pulling  it  and  beating  it 
with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  until  it  will 
mold  free  of  the  board  without  flour.     Put 


the  dough  into  the  buttered  earthen  bowl 
and  brush  it  over  with  the  melted  butter. 
A  paint  brush  is  best  for  this  purpose.  I 
use  a  large  and  a  small  one.  Cover  over 
the  dough  and  put  it  into  a  warm  place, 
but  not  on  the  stove.  It  needs  an  even 
heat ;  this  is  why  it  is  put  into  an  earthen 
bowl.  It  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  to  rise.  It  must  not  crack 
open  but  be  on  the  verge  of  cracking. 
Mold  again  and  shape  into  rolls.  Brush 
the  rolls  carefully  over  with  melted  butter 
and  set  them  to  rise  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  When  they  are  light,  bake 
them  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven,  and  just  before  they  are  to  come  out 
brush  them  over  with  milk.  This  makes  a 
glossy  brown  crust.  A  hot  oven  and  quick 
baking  makes  them  tender.  They  should 
be  snowy  white,  very  light,  but  with  rather 
a  fine  texture,  and  should  have  a  very  sweet, 
rich  taste.  If  the  directions  are  followed 
and  the  yeast  and  flour  good  this  will  be 
the  case.  Octave  Thanet, 

Clam     Bisque. — Introduction,     to     a 
Christmas  Dinner. 

I  quart  milk. 

12  clams. 

I  small  onion. 

I  tablespoon  flour. 

Yz  tablespoon  corn  starch. 

A  pinch  of  chopped  parsley. 

A  little  salt. 

Put  the  milk  with  the  onion  and  clams 
into  a  double  boiler,  and  let  it  simmer 
slowly  about  one  hour;  then  stir  in  the 
cornstarch  and  flour,  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  milk.  Stir  till  cooked  and  smooth. 
Add  the  salt.  Put  a  beaten  ^%%  in  the 
tureen ;  pour  over  it  the  strained  soup, 
stirring  constantly.  Send  to  the  table  at 
once.  Sprinkle  the  chopped  parsley  on  top 
of  the  soup.  Kate  Upson  Clark, 

Plain  Plum  Pudding. 

i^  cupful  of  milk. 

I  cupful  of  suet  (free  from  strings,  and 
chopped  fine.) 

4  scant  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour. 

2-3  cupful  of  molasses. 

I  Yj.  cupful  of  raisins  (seeded.) 

i^  cupful  of  currants  (washed  and 
dredged.) 

Yz  cupful  of  candied  orange  peel  (fine 
snipped.) 
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I  teaspoonf ul  of  ground  cloves. 
I  grated  nutmeg. 

I  teaspoonf  ul  of  soda  (dissolved  in  milk.) 
y2  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Boil  four  hours  in  a  large  pudding  mold 
or  brown-bread  tin  with  tight  cover. 

Christmas  Charlotte  Russe. 

I  tablespoonful  Cox's  gelatine. 

I  tablespoonful  cold  water. 

I  cupful  milk. 

3  ^%%^  (yolks  and  whites  separate.) 

J4  cup  of  sugar. 

3-4  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

I  pint  of  cream. 

Sponge  cake  enough  to  line  a  mold  with 
thin  slices. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  fifteen 
minutes.  Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boilen 
When  it  begins  to  boil,  add  the  gelatine, 
and  stir  till  dissolved.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs  with  the  sugar.  Pour  the  boiling 
milk  on  them  and  return  to  the  fire.  Boil 
a  minute  till  it  thickens  well.  Take  off 
and  when  partly  cool  add  the  vanilla. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Pour  the  cream  on  them  and  whip  them 
together  as  light  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
the  custard  is  perfectly  cold  add  it  to  the 
whipped  cream  and  mix  well.  Then  pour 
into  the  mold,  previously  lined  with  sponge 
cake.  Agnes  B,  Ormsbee, 

English  Christmas  Pies. 

Make  some  fine  pastry ;  roll  it  thin.  Line 
small  patty  pans  with  it,  and  in  the  centre 
of  them  put  a  mound  of  rich  mince  meat. 
Pour  over  them  a  teaspoonful  of  sherry  or 
port  wine.  Moisten  the  margins  and  lay 
on  neatly  cut  covers.  Press  the  covers  of 
the  margins  together  (not  the  edges). 
Brush  the  patties  over  with  white  of  ^^'g  ; 
sift  a  little  sugar  over  them,  make  a  small 
slit  in  the  centre,  and  bake  them  a  pale 
brown. 

Mince  Meat  for  the  Pies. 

One  pound  of  finely  chopped  suet. 

One  pound  of  chopped  and  seeded 
raisins. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  currants. 

Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Two  pounds  of  tart  apples,  chopped. 

Two  ounces  each  of  candied  lemon, 
orange  and  citron  peel. 


One  small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  cloves,  one  of  mace,  one 
nutmeg.  Mix  together  with  half  a  pint  of 
brandy  and  the  same  quantity  of  sherry. 

In  making  a  large  family  pie  with  this 
mince  meat  do  not  lay  it  in  the  dish  more 
than  an  inch  thick ;  being  so  rich,  less  of  it 
is  needed.  The  pastry  should  be  very 
light  and  moderately  thick. 

Catherine  Owen. 

In  "Ye  Olden  Time." 

Christmas  being  the  season  for  dainties 
of  the  olden  time,  I  turn  for  recipes  to-day 
to  my  dear  grandmx)ther's  well-worn 
"Cook's  Oracle,"  bearing  date,  1824,  ist 
Amer.,  from  the  5th  English  edition  ;  the 
title-page  setting  forth  its  merits  in  stately 
language,  and  assuring  us  that  the  whole 
is 'the  Result  of  Actual  Experiments  insti- 
tuted in  the  kitchen  of  a  Physician. 

The  name  of  the  author  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  in  reading  we  discovered  it  to 
be  Dr.  Kitchiner;  a  most  appropriate 
cognomen. 

The  Doctor  is  evidently  a  man  of  read- 
ing, bringing  many  a  classic  allusion  or 
witty  couplet  to  fortify  his  precepts.  He 
enjoys  his  epicurean  task,  lingering  as 
fondly  over  his  favorite  dishes  as  Father 
Adam  may  have  done  over  his  roses ;  and 
antedating  Elia  in  his  tender  reverence  for 
the  roasted  piggy,  warning  us  that  "A 
sucking  pig,  like  a  young  chtldy  must  not  be 
left  for  an  instant." 

We  copy  recipes  for  three  varieties  of 
cheese-cakes  for  the  Christmas  dessert ; 
doubtless  the  same  that  Evelina  daintily 
nibbled,  and  Mrs.  Primrose  brought  forth 
with  pride  to  feast  the  honored  guest — and 
to  the  effect  of  which  Mat  Prior  rather 
scoffingly  alludes  when  he  represents 
Achilles  provided  with  them  by  Thetis: 
Effeminate  he  sate,  and  quiet — 
Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet. 

N.  B. — The  recipe  for  the  "Sponge 
Biscuit "  used  in  the  lemon  cheese-cakes, 
shows  them  to  be  merely  small  sponge  cakes. 

Dr.  Kitchiner's  Cheese-Cakes. 

(Verbatim.) 

Put  two  quarts  of  new  milk  into  a  stew- 
pan,  seat  it  near  the  fire,  and  stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  rennet ;  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
set.  This  will  take  about  an  hour ;  break 
it  well  with  your  hand,  and  let  it  remain 
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half  an  hour  longer,  then  pour  off  the 
whey  and  put  the  curd  in  a  cullender  to 
drain  ;  when  quite  dry — put  it  in  a  mortar 
and  pound  it  quite  smooth,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ;  and 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter ;  oil  it  first  by 
putting  it  in  a  little  potting  pot,  and  set- 
ting it  near  the  fire ;  stir  it  all  well  to- 
gether ;  beat  the  yolks  of  iour  eggs  in  a 
basin,  with  a  little  nutmeg  grated,  lemon 
peel  and  a  glass  of  brandy ;  add  this  to  the 
curd,  with  two  ounces  of  currants,  washed 
and  picked — stir  it  all  well  together — have 
your  tins  ready  lined  with  puff  paste  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  notch  them  all 
round  the  edge  and  fill  each  with  the 
curd.     Bake  about  twenty  minutes. 

Lemon  Cheese-Cakes. 

Grate  the  rind  of  three,  and  take  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  mix  them  with 
three  sponge  biscuits,  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  pounded  cinnamon, 
half  a  gill  of  cream,  and  three  eggs  well- 
beaten  ;  work  them  with  the  hand,  and  fill 
the  pans,  which  must  be  sheeted  as  in  the 
last  recipe  with  puff  paste,  and  lay  two  or 
three  slices  of  candied  lemon  peel,  cut 
thin,  upon  the  top. 

Orange  Cheese-Cakes. 

To  be  made  in  the  same'way,  omitting 
the  lemons,  and  using  oranges  instead. 

A  Christmas  Cake. 

Rub  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  half  a 
pound  of  flour ;  add  one  cup  of  molasses 
and  one  of  brown  sugar,  two  pounds  of 
chopped  raisins,  one  pound  of  currants,  and 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  chopped  citron, 
four  eggs,  and  half  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  two 
wineglassfuls  of  brandy ;  mix  all  together 
and  bake  in  jelly-cake  tins ;  keep  the  cake 
warm  while  you  make,  and  bake  in  jelly 
tins  of   the  same  size,  white  cake    made 


of  half  a  pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream, 
with  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  and 
five  eggs,  the  whites  beaten  to  a  froth ; 
then  add  half  a  pound  of  flour,  which 
should  be  dried  by  the  fire  and  then 
sifted.  The  only  wetting  used  is  a  wine- 
glass of  wine. 

While  the  white  cake  is  hot  spread  it 
lightly  with  jelly,  and  pile  it  alternately 
with  the  black,  having  the  white  on  the 
bottom  and  the  black  on  the  top.  This 
cake  will  keep  several  months,  but  if  to  be 
eaten  within  a  short  time  it  may  be  frosted. 
Long  keeping  will  darken  the  icing. 

Blom  Buddine. 

A  French  confectioner  seeking  to  woo 
his  English  customers  in  Paris  to  partake 
of  their  national  plum  pudding,  thus  an- 
nounced it  on  his  Christmas  bill  of  fare. 
In  a  little  handbook  the  c?uf  issued 
later  the  recipe  was  given,  and  the  trans- 
lation reads:  "Take  one  pound  of  clean 
Zante  currants  and  the  same  weight  of 
stoned  raisins,  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
clear  beef's  suet,  chopped  with  six  ounces 
of  flour,  three  ounces  of  candied  lemon 
peel,  three  of  citron,  three  of  dates,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and 
six  ounces  of  bread  crumbs ;  break  eight 
eggs  into  a  half  pint  of  milk,  and  mix  well 
with  the  rest.  Butter  a  tin  pudding  mold 
of  ornamental  shape,  and  pour  the  mix- 
ture in ;  it  should  be  rather  stiff.  Cover 
it  closely  and  put  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  fast  for  five  hours,  re- 
plenishing the  water  from  the  tea-kettle. 
When  the  pudding  is  done,  turn  it  upon  a 
dish  and  stick  chips  of  blanched  almonds 
thickly  all  over  it ;  just  before  serving  it 
pour  on  a  cup  of  brandy  and  set  fire  to  it, 
keeping  up  the  blaze  by  dipping  up  the 
liquor  from  the  dish  with  a  spoon  and 
pouring  it  upon  the  flames.  The  sauce  for 
the  pudding  is  made  by  beating  together 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  Beat  two  eggs  to  a 
froth  and  stir  in  ;  pour  in  a  wine  glass  of 
boiling  water  and  one  of  brandy,  beating 
all  together  briskly.    M.  C  Hungerford. 
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IN  the  menu  on  preceding  page,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  controvert  the  popular  fallacy 
that  the  Christmas  dinner  must  necessarily 
be  an  indiscriminate  feed.  A  bill  of  fare 
in  which  the  appetite  is  stimulated,  not 
overwhelmed,  where  the  sequence  of  courses 
is  marked  by  gastronomic  common-sense, 
may  be  as  appropriate  a  Christmas  feast  as 
the  nUIange  of  heavy  viands,  each  rivaling 
the  other  in  taxing  the  digestion,  that  is 
the  accepted  idea  of  a  "genuine  Christmas 
dinner." 

Moderation  should  be  observed  in  pro- 
viding the  supplies  for  the  dinner  The 
Home-Maker  describes  to  its  readers. 
Each  course  should  be  partaken  of  spar- 
ingly. For  example,  three  oysters  should 
be  served  to  each  person,  and  the  plan  thus 
begun  should  be  continued  through  the 
repast.  By  this  means  the  guests  may 
arise  from  the  table,  satisfied,  but  not 
sated. 

Some  of  the  delicacies  here  prescribed 
may  be  unattainable  in  a  country  town,  but 
substitutes  may  readily  be  found,  or  certain 
courses  may  even  be  omitted  altogether. 
The  menu  is  simply  a  suggestion  which 
may  be  followed  to  the  letter,  or  modified 
to  suit  the  taste  or  purse  of  the  housewife. 
Chriitine  Terkune  Herrick. 


HOLIDAY  PERPLEXITIES. 

lOT  even  the  difficulty  of 
providing  money  for 
the  purchase  of  holi- 
;  day  gifts  causes  such 
]  perplexity  as  the  ques- 
;  tion  of  suitable  selec- 
I   tion  of  them. 

Everybody  receives 
s  which  are  useless,  inap- 
>metimes  embarrassing. 
r  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  who  "means 
well,  but  don't  know,"  tortures  his  mous- 
tache before  Christmas- windows  and  over 
counters,  distracting  himself  and  sales-peo- 
ple by  paroxysms  of  indecision.  When 
the  problem  is  solved  by  the  choice  of  the 
last  thing  wife  or  daughter,  mother,  sister 
or  sweetheart  would  have  chosen  had  she 
been  allowed  to  take  her  pick  of  the  stock, 
he  tosses  off  the  weight  of  care,  with  a 
fervent :  "  Thank  Heaven,  that  is  done  with 
for  one  year !"  His  satisfaction  is  not 
damped  by  misgivings  as  to  the  complete 
content  of  the  recipients,  or  by  suspicion  of 


and  gives  articli 
propriate. 


the  agonies  his  feminine  relatives  are  under- 
going in  the  business  of  making  or  buy- 
ing "something  Joe  has  not  already." 

For,  when  he  has  been  slippered  and 
smoking-capped  for  ten  consecutive  Christ- 
mases,  and  provided  with  shaving-appara- 
tus, studs  and  collar -buttons,  it  is  startling, 
in  view  of  the  yearly  recurrence  of  the 
holidays,  to  reflect  how  little  remains  to  be 
done  for  father,  husband,  or  brother. 

The  manifold  perplexities,  delusions, 
mistakes  and  chagrins  that  hover,  like  gad- 
flies, about  the  gladsome  season,  are  too 
well-known  and  sharply-remembered  to 
need  enrollment  here.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  do  something  toward  that 
which  is  the  world's  great  aim  and  the 
world's  greatest  failure,  namely  :  to  bring 
supply  face-to-face  with  demand.  The 
project — be  it  clearly  understood — is  con- 
ceived and  attempted  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  whose  wares  are  commended. 
The  favor — if  any  there  be — is  done  to 
purchaser  rather  than  to  vender  In  'this 
connection  The  Home-Maker  takes  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  not  a  line  of  the  editor- 
ial columns  can  be  bought  for  advertising 
purposes.  It  is  necessary,  for  circumstances 
best  known  to  itself,  to  make  this  clear  at 
the  outset.  At  the  same  time,  the  Maga- 
zine claims  the  right,  boldly  exercised  for 
many  years  by  the  Editors,  of  bringing 
to  the  knowledge  of  American  housewives 
that  which  is  really  excellent,  and  which 
would  lighten  their  cares  were  it  introduced 
into  their  homes.  Nothing  which  is  not 
honestly  approved  will  be  mentioned — now 
or  ever. 

Return  we  to  our  bewildered  Sir  Joseph, 
halting  between  the  diamond  he  knows  he 
cannot  afford,  and  the  "  artistic  "  vase  he 
supposes  must  be  pretty  because  the  clerk, 
who  ought  to  be  a  judge,  is  ready  to  attest 
the  same  upon  oath.  His  wife  is  a  sensible 
woman  who  does  not  want  cheap  jewelfy 
that  can  never  be  mistaken  for  costly,  and 
the  vase  would  be  a  cumbrous  eye-sore. 
If  her  spouse  had  ever  strayed  into  the 
orderly  pot-closet  adjoining  her  kitchen, 
he  might  catch  an  idea  from  the  display  of 
tins  that  must  be  scoured  daily,  and  the 
clumsy  kettles  whose  nature  it  is  to  be 
black,  and  not  comely.  A  full  assortment 
of  what  a  correspondent  calls  "  the  incompar- 
able agate-ironware  manufactured  by  La- 
lance  and  Grosjean,"  that  requires  no 
more  scrubbing  than  a  china  cup  and  sau- 
cer, and  has  no  seams  to  gather  grease  and 
dust,  would  do  more  to  brighten  the  house- 
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mother's  daily  living  than  a  dozen  finger 
rings.  A  set  of  Dover  egg-beaters,  three 
in  number — "  the  baby,"  the  medium,  and 
the  largest  size,  intended  for  extraordinary 
occasions — would  spare  many  minutes  for 
other  duties,  and  much  muscle,  and  outlast 
a  dozen  common  egg-whips.  Should  she 
have  any  or  all  of  these  utensils  already, 
a  patent  "  bread-raiser,"  such  as  the  Case 
Manufacturing  Co.  offer,  and  one  of  Wil- 
mot  &  Castle's  "automatic  steam-cookers" 
will  impart  novelty  to  stereotyped  methods 
of  baking  and  roasting  and  boiling,  and 
further  relieve  the  wearing  pull  upon  the 
nerves  which  is  steadily  dragging  our  best 
wives  and  mothers  cemetery- ward.  These 
are  new  departures  from  the  trodden  Christ- 
mas ways,  but  try  how  the  plan  will  work 
of  giving  the  house-mother  something  that 
will  lessen  labor  in  place  of  pretty  knick- 
knacks  which  she  will  have  to  watch  and 
take  care  of. 

Your  daughter  has  artistic  tastes.  Instead 
of  spending  fifteen  dollars  for  a  second- 
class  engraving  in  a  third-class  frame,  get 
color-box,  brushes,  paint  tubes,  Whatman 
paper,  and  palette  from  Devoe,  and  encour- 
age the  girl  to  copy  from  nature.  Should 
her  sister  be  fond  of  embroidery,  let  the 
mother  purchase  a  set  of  doylies,  plain  and 
stamped,  tray-cloths,  etc.,  and  do  you  add 
to  the  outfit  a  case  of  Brainerd  &  Arm- 
strong's spool  silk. 

Your  sixteen-year-old  boy  gives  you 
some  anxious  hours.  His  is  the  age  of 
hobbledehoydom.  He  admires  Diogenes 
and  Red  Jacket,  sneers  at  conventionalities, 
and  never  brushes  his  hair  or  wears  a  cra- 
vat except  upon  compulsion. 

Cajole,  instead  of  trying  to  beat  the  sav- 
age out  of  him.  Pay  a  visit  to  his  room 
before  making  out  your  holiday  memoran- 
dum. It  is,  probably,  a  hall-chamber  in 
the  topmost  story  of  the  family  residence. 
The  bed  half  fills  it.  When  bureau,  wash- 
stand  and  a  chair  are  in,  the  big,  growing 
animal  can  hardly  turn  around.  Buy  from 
the  Union  Wire  Mattress  Co.  a  folding- 
bed  that  looks  like  a  draped  mantel  by 
day,  and  can  be  used  as  such.  It  will 
leave  a  neat  sitting-room  for  him  to  which 
he  can  invite  "  another  fellow  "  now  and 
then,  when  you  have  supplied  him  with  a 
couple  of  comfortaljle  chairs.  Fit  up  his 
wash-stand  with  sponge  and  perfumed 
soap,  giving  an  especially  honorable  place 
to  what  will  remove  griminess  from  the 
pores,  and  make  the  skin  healthy  as  well 
by  removing  warts  and  pimples — Packer's 


Tar  Soap.  Add  to  nail  and  tooth  brushes 
a  neat  case — bone  or  celluloid — from  the 
Horsey  Manufacturing  Company,  contain- 
ing a  felt  tooth-polisher  and  combination 
tooth-pick.  A  box  of  gloves  will  be  in 
order  by  St.  Valentine's  Day.  They  are 
the  next  step  in  the  civilizing  agency. 

The  mother  may  contribute  a  liberal 
change  of  fancy  socks  and  a  handsome  set 
of  Warner's  Health  Underwear  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  young  fellow's  drawers.  If 
you  wish  him  to  become  neat  in  person 
and  habits,  furnish  him  with  appliances 
that  will  make  reformation  a  pleasure.  The 
business  of  stocking  Christmas-boxes  for 
poorer  relatives,  pensioners  and  distant 
friends  is  one  of  the  pleasurable  perplexi- 
ties of  the  holidays.  In  no  other  branch 
of  duty  incident  to  the  anniversary  are 
more  grievous  blunders  made.  Do  not 
insult  the  honorable  poverty  of  your 
cousin,  who  has  married  a  Western  mis- 
sionary, by  the  outgrown  and  out-of-style 
"  cast-offs "  of  your  household.  It  is 
almost  as  unkind  to  mock  her  homely 
belongings  by  expensive  gew-gaws.  Please 
your  housewifely  soul  and  comfort  her  by 
the  gift  of  a  spacious  packing  case,  in 
which  you  have  stowed  a  bountiful  pro- 
vision of  really  valuable  commodities.  For 
example,  Ferris's  nonpareil  hams  and  bone- 
less breakfast-bacon  ;  Martha  Washington 
Creamery-Buttered  Flour  (a  boon  to  cooks 
everywhere) ;  Hecker's  always  trustworthy 
prepared  flour  ;  Sterling  baking-powder  ; 
plenty  of  the  far-famed  sapolio  ;  soaps  for 
laundry  and  bath  ;  Biardot*s  savory  Ameri- 
can-Franco soups ;  a  dozen  boxes  (at 
least)  of  that  time-and-strength  saver, 
Electro-Silicon  ;  a  box  of  handkerchiefs 
for  "  the  dominie  ; "  towels  for  toilette  and 
kitchen  ;  one  of  Koch's  Illustrated  Fash- 
ion Catalogues  for  the  wife  and  daughters 
who  have  not  the  time  or  money  to  spare 
for  city  shopping  in  person.  To  round  off 
the  gift,  fill  the  interstices  with  packages 
of  M.  D.  Stevens's  wheat,  hominy,  and 
buckwheat  flour.  The  present  condition 
of  the  bread-stuff  market  means  heart-ache 
and  dreary  despondency  to  many  a  home. 

If  your  purse  is  deep  and  your  organ  of 
benevolence  healthfully  developed,  order  a 
Duplex  steam  heater  for  some  country 
church  in  the  bleak  hill-region  where  you 
found  health  and  comfort  last  summer.  If 
you  would  erect  a  monument  to  yourself 
before  you  die,  thus  getting  some  rational 
good  out  of  the  money  expended  for  the 
memorial,  astonish  old  acquaintances,  make 
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the  ways  of  a  far-off  Zion  to  rejoice,  and 
set  a  worthy  example  to  other  rich  men  by 
ordering  for  the  church  of  your  yeoman 
fathers,  in  season  for  the  Christmas  anthem, 
a  University  organ.  The  best  will  cost 
less  than  the  smallest  yacht,  and  not  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  span  of  ponies  you 
have  almost  decided  to  treat  yourself  to 
next  spring. 

Our  invalid  friends  have  an  especial 
claim  upon  us  at  a  season  when  those  who 
walk  abroad  catch  the  glory  of  the  Great 
Festival  from  a  thousand  points  of  reflec- 
tion. Study  Blanc's  catalogue  of  cacti.  It 
reads  like  a  fairy-tale.  Supply  diversion 
for  one  sufferer  by  a  few  of  the  marvellous, 
mysterious  plants. 

To  another,  send  a  case  of  pure  native 
wine  of  the  California  vintage  ;  to  a  third, 
whose  days  seem  nearly  spent,  take  a 
bottle  of  that  rare,  life-giving  elixir,  Reich's 
celebrated  Tokay.  To  still  another,  resi- 
dent in  a  region  where  the  water  is  fouled 
by  winter  rains  and  summer  drainage,  dis- 
patch by  express  a  Qate  City  stone  filter. 

Grandmother,  confined  by  age  and  weak- 
ness to  "Arm-Chair  and  Footstool "  is  prone 
to  quaver  forth  a  demurrer,  when  Christ- 
mas draws  near.  "  It  isn't  worth  while  to 
waste  money  upon  a  poor  creature  who 
maybe  won't  live  another  month  to  enjoy 
her  presents."  Be  resolutely  and  lovingly 
deaf  to  the  prediction  and  prove  your 
incredulity  by  fitting  up  an  open  wood-fire 
place  for  her  with  brass  fender  and  fire- 
irons  from  Bloomingdale  Brothers.  When 
you  wheel  her  chair  in  front  of  blaze  and 
reflected  lights  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
fold  a  Waterloo  All-wool  Shawl,  soft  as  a 
cloud,  warm  as  your  heart,  about  her 
shoulders,  she  will  think  the  world  too  fair 
and  dear  to  leave. 

Upon  the  boy  who  is  all  the  while  break- 
ing his  knife  and  his  mother's  heart  by 
whittling  wood  over  her  carpets,  bestow  a 
scroll-saw  with  drilling-attachment,  blower, 
tools  and  designs,  or  a  Goodell  Lathe,  such 
as  the  Millers  Falls  Co.  advertises,  and  sug- 
gest that  a  corner  in  attic  or  basement  be 
made  over  to  him  in  fee-simple  where  he 
can  work  and  be  content. 

Order  from  the  Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  a 
strong,  handsome  sleigh  in  which  the  farmer 
brother  or  the  sister  who  lives  out-of-town 
can  take  ease  and  comfort  all  winter  long. 
The  price  of  one  dinner  to  "  a  dozen  first- 
rate  fellows  "  at  The  Hoffman  will  buy  a 
Portland  Cutter. 

If  you   crave  a  novelty   for  your  wife, 


look  in  at  Herts's.  You  are  sure  to  buy 
something,  for  antique  and  artistic  tempta- 
tions abound  in  that  emporium  of  the  art- 
collector. 

Let  your  pockets  be  amply,  or  moderately- 
well  furnished,  it  is  safe  and  wise  to  pay  a 
call  to  the  warerooms  of  Frank  Haviland. 
The  fabled  forest  leaved  with  crystals  and 
gems  has  here  a  modern,  bewildering  and 
altogether  enchanting  reproduction.  What 
woman's  averse  to  china  ?  What  woman's 
eyes  do  not  give  back  the  light  struck  from 
such  china  as  Haviland's  (name  of  delight !)? 
From  the  dainty  tea-cup  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  send  to  a  newly-betrothed  maiden, 
to  the  Limoges  dinner-set  that  makes  you 
hold  your  breath  with  rapture,  is  a  long 
range,  but  studded  with  beautiful  possi- 
bilities. Include  at  least  one  piece  of 
china  in  each  Christmas-box.  It  is  a 
gift  that  never  comes  amiss,  and  has  all 
seasons  for  its  own. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wares 
offered  for  the  holidays  by  the  Whiting 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  firm,  too 
well-known  and  long  tested  to  need  en- 
dorsement here,  surpasses  all  former  dis- 
plays in  the  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  on  exhibition  this  year.  A  visit  to 
the  extensive  salesroom  is  a  means  of 
education  in  wifely,  daughterly  and  sisterly 
needs  which  Sir  Joseph  cannot  afford  to 
overlook. 

Have  the  young  woman  whose  spine  is 
weak,  yet  who  must  sew  for  her  living 
twelve  hours /^r  diem^  fitted  at  your  expense 
with  a  pair  of  Ferris  Brothers*  Good  Sense 
corset-waists.  The  widow,  whose  strained 
and  failing  sight  fills  her  soul  with  gloomy 
fears,  will  eat  the  Christmas  dinner  your 
wife  gives  her  with  a  more  grateful  heart 
for  the  note  of  introduction  that  sends  her 
to  Gall  and  Lembke  for  examination, 
kindly  advice  and  a  pair  of  glasses,  paid 
for  by  you,  and  judiciously  adapted  by  the 
wise  optician  to  her  poor  eyes. 

To  the  student  in  an  eight-by-ten  sky- 
parlor,  or  the  young  couple  beginning 
married  life  in  a  four-roomed  flat,  a  Cort- 
land wall  desk  will  be  a  benefaction,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  a  strong  flap  for  the 
writer  or  accountant,  four  drawers,  over  a 
dozen  pigeon-holes,  and  two  book  shelves, 
and  occupying  when  closed  little  more 
room  than  a  deep  picture-frame  against  the 
wall. 

For  all  conditions  and  classes  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  books  are  welcome 
holiday  presents.     "  Our  boy's  "  room  will 
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more  surely  detain  him  from  the  corner 
druggist's  and  oyster  cellar  on  winter 
nights  if  he  finds  on  his  new  table  a  copy 
of  "  Boots  and  Saddles;'  or  "  Tenting  on  the 
Plains^*  or  the  latest  issue  of  "  Once  a 
Week;*  this  last  being  accompanied  by  a 
promise  of  a  hebdomadal  visit  from  the 
bright  sheet.  A  subscription  to  Scrib- 
ners,  Lippincotf  Sy  The  American  Magazine 
or  Brentano's  Book  Chat  will  carry  monthly 
installments  of  cheer  and  mental  nourish- 
ment to  family  and  friends.  The  Allan- 
Hcy  never-failing  mine  of  sterling  literature, 
will  tide  the  scholarly  divine  in  a  rural 
district  over  many  a  bit  of  dusty  roadway, 
and  The  Writer  keep  him  au  courant  with 
the  world  of  polite  letters. 

To  "  mother  and  the  girls,"  Good  House- 
keeping  and  The  Fashion  Quarterly  will  be 
staff  and  stay  all  the  year  round,  while 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  will  make 
the  whole  household  the  happier  for  its 
coming. 

Table  Talk^  with  its  unfailing  supply  of 
practical  and  attractive  recipes  and  clever 
suggestions,  should  lie  on  every  mother's 
workstand  in  the  land,  in  close  proximity 
to  The  Home-Maker.  At  club-rates,  the 
two  can  be  had  for  two  dollars  a  year. 
This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  widely- 
circulated  or  too  eagerly  acted  upon. 

Fowler  and  Wells's  Phrenological  Journal 
is  a  timely  gift  to  a  struggling  medical 


student,  or  to  a  country  doctor  who  is  de- 
termined not  to  grow  rusty. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year's  stock 
offered  by  such  houses  as  the  Scribners, 
Cassell,  Lothrop,  Lippincott,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Appleton,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
are  safe  reservoirs  whence  we  may  draw 
at  will  mental  aliment  and  refreshment  for 
both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

None  of  the  many  excellent  articles  we 
have  enumerated  will,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, be  more  acceptable  than  a  Life 
Insurance .  Policy  in  such  a  company  as  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life.  The  gift  with  a 
"  promise  to  pay  "  the  annual  premium  will 
soften  the  hard  pillow  of  a  poor  but  worthy 
relation.  Nor  would  the  trifling  sum  paid 
to  put  an  Accident  Insurance  Policy  signed 
by  "  The  Travelers  "  into  the  hand  of  a 
traveling  friend  be  officious.  It  might  be 
a  blessing  to  him  and  his  family. 

This  summary  is  necessarily  cursory,  and 
as  brief  as  it  can  be  made  in  justice  to 
those  we  would  aid.  It  illustrates  The 
Home-Maker's  ideas  of  felicitous  holiday 
offerings.  Among  the  hosts  of  good 
things  we  owe  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  is 
the  Mikado's  recommendation  that  the 
"punishment  should  fit  the  crime."  In 
dignified  travesty,  we  would  advise  that 
the  gift  fit  the  need,  that  liberality  join 
hands  and  keep  step  with  affectionate  dis- 
crimination. Marion  Harland. 
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PICTURE- FRAME  CHAT. 


AN  you  not  remember  in 
the  days  of  your  visits 
to  the  house  of  your 
grandmother  (ai]d  your 
grandmother  had  the 
best  of  everything) — 
the  pictures  that  adorn- 
ed— save  the  mark  ! — 
the  walls  of  her  rooms  ;  paintings,  and  good 
ones  at  that,  sunk  deep  in  heavy  frames  of 
flowered  gold  composition  ;  engravings 
framed  in  black  walnut,  and,  as  pendants 
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to  larger  pictures,  hair  flowers,  photographs 
of  burial  plots,  and  most  ghastly  of  all,  a 
coffin-plate  mounted  on  velvet, — framed  in 
oval  frames  and  rendered  more  hideous 
by  a  convex  glass. 

I  believe  we  have  outgrown  the  hair 
flowers  and  the  coffin-plates,  but  we  cling 
to  our  traditions  in  the  matter  of  the 
heavy  gold  frames,  and  the  walls  of 
our  drawing-rooms  of  to-day  will  fix 
us  with  the  glittering  limitations  of  our 
best  pictures.     Of  course  there  are  paint- 
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ings  upon  which  a  gold  framing  is  most 
suitable,  but  it  need  not  be  oppressive ;  if 
you  want  perspective,  gain  it  by  shading  on 
a  flat  frame,  not  by  sinking  the  picture  into 
a  box  that  stands  out  from  the  wall  like  a 
mass  of  gilded  stucco. 

Surely  the  picture  is  the  feature,  and  the 
frame  should  be  only  accessory. 

Too  often  one  gazes  with  astonishment 
upon  a  gorgeous  frame,  and  then  discovers 
that  in  its  glittering  depths  is  engulfed  a 
choice  picture. 

Awhile  ago,  a  bold  man  had  a  pretty 
yachting  picture  given  him  ;  he  took  it  to 
an  alleged  "artistic"  frame-maker,  and 
said  :  "  1  want  a  plain  oak  frame  upon  this 
picture,  with  an  actual  rope  tacked  on  the 
outer  edge  and  gilded." 

The  frame-maker's  eyes  opened  wide,  and 
his  mouth  curved  in  a  contemptuous  smile. 
"  But,"  remonstrated  he,  "  I  never  heard  of 
framing  a  picture  in  that  way."  "  True,  Mr. 
Frame-maker,"  responded  our  bold  man, 
"and  it  is  just  possible  that  there  are  other 
things,  not  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy, 
which  may  yet  be  good." 

And  the  bold  man  got  his  frame,  and  the 
pretty  yachting  picture,  with  its  plain  wood 
frame  and  its  suggestive  bit  of  rope,  was  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  an  entire  success,  and 
do  you  know  it  was  really  the  signal  for  a 
departure  from  the  old  stereotyped  style  of 
picture-frames  ?  for  the  bold  man  was  so 
pleased  with  the  result  of  his  boldness  that 
he  gave  a  "tea"  at  his  bachelor  quarters, 
and  invited  a  lot  of  his  clever  friends  to 
come  and  drink  tea  and  admire  his  picture- 
frame.  The  charming  women  who  came  ex- 
hausted their  adjectives  upon  the  frame, 
and  went  away,  vowing  that  they  would 
each  possess  just  such  a  picture,  in  just 
such  a  frame,  and  presently  the  frame- 
makers  were  all  very  unhappy,  for  nobody 
would  have  a  marine  picture  framed  in 
anything  but  plain  wood,  and  gold  or  silver 
rope. 

That  was  the  beginning,  then  the  dealers 
took  it  up,  and  soon  the  market  was  flooded 
with  oddities  in  picture-frames,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent ;  of  course  many  of  them 
are  bad  from  every  point  of  view,  vulgar  in 
coloring,  poor  in  execution,  and  altogether 
objectionable,  but  out  of  this  mass  of  un- 
tasteful  trash,  many  bits,  artistic  and  artful, 
choice  and  chaste,  have  been  evolved. 

Why  not  have  our  pictures  suitably  and 
appropriately  framed  ? 

Why,  because  a  picture  is  painted  in  oils, 
must  it  be  hedged  about  and  boxed  in  by 


a  monstrosity  in  gilded  plaster?  One 
might  as  well  put  all  women  into  gowns  of 
the  same  cut  and  color,  simply  because 
they  are  women  and  done  in  flesh  and 
blood  ;  an'  we  did,  what  a  jolly  lot  of  frumps 
we  should  have,  to  be  sure  ! 

Then,  again,  because  a  picture  is  a  water 
color  or  a  photograph,  is  that  any  reason 
why  it  should  be  centered  in  an  acre  of  mat, 
as  white  and  as  tombstony  as  a  Philadel- 
phia doorstep  ? 

Do  you  know  how  pleasing  and  restful  is 
a  landscape  in  oil,  framed  in  a  wide,  per- 
fectly flat  frame  of  dark  stained  chestnut  ? 
If  not,  just  try  it  on  the  next  painting  you 
have  framed,  then  hang  it  on  one  of  your 
walls,  which  is  covered  with  dark  warm 
paper,  and  see  how  delightfully  the  color  of 
the  wood  will  blend  in  with  the  picture  and 
the  wall,  and  what  a  relief  it  will  be,  after 
the  Kiralfy-like  glitter  of  the  tinseled  boxes, 
in  which  we  have  been  wont  to  entomb  our 
choicest  paintings. 

You  have  a  lovely  water  color,  a  bit  of 
beach,  and  beyond,  a  stretch  of  sea  as  blue 
as  the  sky  above  it.  Don't  swamp  the 
dainty  thing  in  a  wide  staring  white  margin  ; 
try  instead  a  mat  of  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  picture,  the  blue,  which  comes  in  exactly 
the  right  shade,  in  the  dull-finish  ingrain 
wall  paper ;  then  outside  this  put  a  narrow 
frame  of  dull-finish  ebony,  and  see  if  the 
effect  does  not  please  you. 

Perhaps  you  are  framing  a  flower  study 
of  gorgeous  coloring.  Get  some  silk  of 
the  most  emphatic  color  in  the  study,  lay  it 
in  folds  for  a  mat ;  this  gives  a  bit  of  per- 
spective, then  outside  your  silk  place  a 
frame  of  wood,  roughened  with  the  chisel 
and  colored  in  dark  bronze. 

A  famous  French  etcher  frames  all  his 
etchings  in  dark  blue  mats,  with  narrow 
black  frames.  The  effect  of  the  cream  color 
Japan  paper  on  which  the  etchings  are 
printed,  the  blue  of  the  mat,  and  the  black 
line  of  iframe  is  very  pleasing. 

Etchings  as  a  rule  are  better  matted 
close,  unless  indeed  they  be  proofs,  in  which 
case  perish  the  thought  that  for  any 
amount  of  effect  would  we  cover  the  signa- 
ture of  our  artists,  who  so  conscientiously 
avoid  signing  more  than  the  limited  number 
of  proofs. 

Avoid  for  etchings  or  anything  else, 
dead  white  mats ;  use  soft  greys,  or,  better 
still,  deep  cream  shades.  Photographs  will 
stand  stronger  colors  for  mats,  and  charm- 
ing effects  may  be  gained  by  using  mats  of 
the  ingrain  paper  in  soft  greens,  old  blue, 
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terra  cotta,  or  yellow,  always  with  a  narrow, 
rather  than  wide  frame  of  cherry,  oak,  or 
ebony. 

Frame  your  pictures  with  their  hanging 
place  in  mind,  with  a  view  to  harmony  with 
the  walls  on  which  they  are  to  hang,  and 
the  drapery  and  upholstery  about  them.. 
Don't  introduce  too  many  colors  into  your 
frames.  A  good  rule  to  follow  in  framing 
colored  pictures,  is  to  use  a  shade  of  the 
pronounced  color  in  the  picture  as  the  pre- 
vailing color  in  your  mat  and  frame.  In  a 
desire  to  have  appropriately  suggestive 
clothing  for  your  pictures,  don't  rush  to 
another  extreme,  and  make  them  trivial. 
Because  your  picture  is  a  military  subject, 
don't  tie  a  toy  cannon  or  a  bunch  of  fire- 
crackers on  the  frame. 

You  will  find  plenty  of  dealers,  ready  to 
suggest  and  carry  out  the  most  extraor- 
dinary combinations,  for  after  all  it  is 
ducats,  not  elevation  of  taste,  that  most  of 
us  are  working  for. 

The  picture  and  its  frame  should  be  so 
in  harmony  that  they  are  individual,  and 
when  we  have  so  framed  our  pictures  that 
in  regarding  them  the  observer  does  not 
say  :  "  What  lovely  frames  !  "  but  rather, 
"  What  perfect  combinations  !  "  surely 
we  shall  have  achieved  a  success. 

I  remember  seeing  not  long  ago,  among 
some  wedding  presents,  a  tiny  etching,  a  per- 
fect gem,  signed  by  an  etcher  of  note.  It  was 
framed  first  in  a  wide  white  mat,  and 
then  in  an  elaborate  gold  frame. 

The  guests,  almost  invariably,  in  looking 
at  it,  remarked  upon  the  magnificence  of 
the  frame,  and  passed  on,  with  hardly  a 
glance  at  the  exquisitely  dainty  art  work 
that  was  so  over-dressed.  The  donor  in 
his  desire  to  do  honor  to  the  etching,  had 
lost  it  completely  in  too  fine  a  frame, 
where  a  simpler  treatment  would  have  em- 
phasized th6  merit  of  the  little  picture. 

Simplicity  of  effect  seems  a  most  desir- 
able quality  in  picture-framing.  Use  ex- 
pensive materials  if  you  will,  though  you 
will  find  that  the  pleasant  result  depends 
more  upon  the  coloring  than  upon  the 
other  qualities  of  the  material  used.  Com- 
binations of  metal  effects  are  sometimes 
very  happy  ;  for  instance,  a  frame  for  a 
marine  subject  may  be  made  of  chestnut, 
silvered,  showing  the  grain,  and  then 
dusted  over  with  pale  green  bronze;  the 
effect  is  exactly  that  of  the  sea-green  water 
with  the  shimmer  of  the  light  upon  it. 

Again,  a  high-colored  sunset,  in  a  similar 
framing,  of  chestnut  gilded  and    washed 


over  with  a  rose  color,  deepening  into  red 
at  the  outer  edge,  is  beautiful ;  it  extends 
the  coloring  and  interest  of  the  picture, 
without  attracting  attention  to  the  frame. 

Some  of  the  most  commonplace  materi- 
als may  be  worked  into  framing.  A  coarse 
sponge  paper  made  originally  to  put  under 
carpets  is  extremely  pretty  for  mats.  An- 
other paper  which  came  into  existence  as  a 
packing  for  bottles  may  serve  a  more 
aesthetic  purpose,  by  being  treated  with 
gold  or  bronze,  and  used  for  covering  a 
frame  for  some  pretty  figure  etching. 

You  can  have  a  pine  frame  made  of  the 
desired  size,  and  of  thin  wood,  by  your 
carpenter  ;  then  get  some  of  the  matting 
that  comes  around  tea  boxes,  stretch  it 
over  your  frame,  wet  it  to  flatten  it,  then 
tack  neatly  in  place  ;  when  dry,  you  can 
paint  the  matting  with  metal  paint,  or  in 
plain  color  of  dark  warm  red  or  a  dull 
green.  Have  a  glass  fitted,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  have  an  extremely  pretty 
frame. 

You  can  get  up  a  variety  of  pretty 
effects,  with  similar  pine  foundations, 
covering  the  wood  with  folds  of  silk,  or 
cretonne,  or  with  some  of  the  Chinese 
chintz,  which  is  very  effective  and  costs 
very  little. 

Wonderfully  pretty  framing  for  small 
etchings  and  photographs  may  be  easily 
made.  Get  some  of  the  ingrain  paper,  in 
colors  to  suit  the  intended  surroundings, 
cut  it  into  mats,  have  glass  cut  to  the  same 
size,  put  in  your  picture,  add  a  card-board 
back,  and  bind  the  whole  with  paper  of  the 
color  of  the  mat  or  of  a  darker  shade.  If 
you  are  clever  with  your  brush,  you  can 
make  these  little  pictures  even  prettier,  by 
a  bit  of  decoration  on  the  mat,  a  tiny 
marine  in  the  corner,  a  conventional 
flower  design,  or  any  drawing  suggestive 
of  the  picture  itself. 

One  word  about  the  hanging  of  pictures 
after  they  are  well  framed.  Flat  frames 
should  be  hung  flat  against  the  wall ;  in 
fact  most  pictures  look  infinitely  better 
hung  flat,  than  they  do  tipped  forward  as  if 
they  were  about  to  fall  upon  one. 

Avoid  wires,  and  hang  your  pictures  by 
pretty  cords,  or  tiny  chains,  using  two  pic- 
ture hooks  instead  of  one,  making  your  cord 
go  straight  up  to  the  molding,  keeping 
to  the  lines  of  the  room,  and  not  making 
unpleasant  angles  with  the  corners,  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  above  all 
things  hang  your  pictures  low. 

Frank  Chaffee. 
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SECOND  TALK. 


Portraits  and   Groups    In-Doors    and    Out— 
AND  Interiors. 


'Flash   Light"    Pictures 


UT-door  portraits  are  in 
a  good  many  respects 
much    easier   to   make 
than  those  undertaken 
in-doors.     The  illumin- 
ation of  the   subject  is 
so  important,  and  is  so 
I   difficult  a  matter  when 
attempted  at  an  ordinary  window,  that  the 
amateur  may  well  be  inclined  to  lure  his 
sitters  into  some  favoring  corner  under  the 
generous  canopy   of    the   sky,   where   the 
question  of  lighting  is  settled  without  much 
labor.     There  are  times  when  figures  may 
be  successfully  taken  in  full  sunlight.     In- 
deed the  brilliant  gilding  of  the  sun  often 
gives  a  charm  not  to  be  approached  by  a 
quieter  coloring.      But  this  method    has 
many   risks.     While  sometimes  good   for 
compositions   it  is  unsafe  for  careful  por- 
traiture, since  the  face  is  generally  thrown 
into   a   dense    shadow    or    is    lighted  in  a 
patchy  and  undesirable  way.    The  nose  has 
a  great  partiality  for  the  sun,  and  will   fre- 
quently obtrude   itself  in    a  state  of   gor- 
geous  illumination    when  the  rest   of   the 
face  is  as  dim  as  night.     Thus  the  sunlight 
is  favorable  for  anything  that  is  fantastic 
or  picturesque,  rather  than  for  serious  and 
quieter  work. 

In  general  it  is  best  to  choose  a  time 
when  the  sun  Is  obscured,  or  a  position  out 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  building  or  other  prominence.  Here 
the  light  will  be  soft  and  diffused.  For 
simple  portraits  hang  behind  the  sitter  a 
gray  shawl  or  some  un  figured  material. 
Hang  this  material  at  a  sufficient  distance 
to  place  the  lines  of  texture  out  of  focus, 
especially  if  these  lines  would  be  ineffective 
if  boldly  brought  out.  In  selecting  a 
natural  background  like  shrubbery,  the 
effect  is  usually  better  where  the  tracery  is 
softened  by  a  forward  focus.  At  every 
stage  of  portraiture  remember  that  it  is  the 
face  upon  which  you  are  to  chiefly  centre 
your  attention.  Never  mind  the  over-ex- 
posure or  under-exposure  of  any  other 
features  of  the  picture.  "Time"  for  the 
face.     Yet  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  the 


face  requires  a  framing,  and  hair,  hat,  dress, 
background  and  other  surroundings  must 
be  watched  for  any  incongruity  of  line  or 
absurdity  of  ppsition.  A  very  small  matter 
will  often  spoil  the  success  of  a  portrait. 
It  is  especially  difficult  out  of  doors  (o 
secure  a  pleasant  and  natural  expression  of 
the  features.  On  a  bright  day,  even  in  the 
shadow,  the  brows  of  the  sitter  may  be 
seen  contracting  under  the  force  of  the 
light.  If  the  light  bothers  the  sitter,  per- 
haps some  change  of  position  may  over- 
come the  difficulty. 

This  tendency  to  distort  the  face,  which 
sometimes  has  very  comic  results,  often 
renders  very  perplexing  the  photographing 
of  a  group.  In  a  proper  group  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  favorably  taken.  How 
much  this  implies  those  who  make  the  trial 
will  soon  understand,  A  thousand  and  one 
artistic  annoyances  intrude  themselves. 
Hands  and  feet  may  be  depended  upon  to 
supply  an  inexhaustible  source  of  trouble. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  amateur  actor  is 
always  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
his  hands.  The  amateur  photographer  re- 
gards those  useful  members  with  even 
greater  misgivings.  They  are  always  in 
the  way.  If,  as  the  artists  tell  us,  the  hand 
is  much  more  difficult  to  draw  than  the 
face,  the  photographer  has  equally  good 
reasons  for  finding  it  the  more  difficult  to 
photograph.  However,  with  reasonable 
attention  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  quick 
survey  of  the  figures  just  before  the  ex- 
posure, the  amateur  may  avoid  most  of  the 
obstacles  to  favorable  work. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  out-door 
portraiture  is  the  "dark  faces"  of  which  the 
sitters  complain  when  shown  the  prints. 
To  partly  overcome  this  drawback  avoid 
very  light  backgrounds  or  accessories,  and 
persuade  the  "victims,"  unless  the  picture 
is  impromptu,  not  to  wear  white  outer 
clothing.  Grayish  tints  in  clothing  are 
more  favorable  than  either  extremely  light 
or  extremely  dark  tints. 

For  more  artistic  portraits  the  unregu- 
lated illumination  of  the  open  air  is  not  so 
effective  as  an  in-door  lighting.     The  best 
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portraits  are  made  under  a  skyliglit,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  studio ;  and  if  the  ama- 
teur can  secure  quarters  lighted  from  the 
top  as  well  as  from  the  side,  he  will  be 
more  certain  of  artistic  results.  In  the 
absence  of  a  top  light  (not  such  as  Jack 
Tar  is  always  talking  about),  the  light  from 
the  upper  half  of  a  tall  window,  as  found  in 
many  studios,  will  generally  serve  the  ama- 
teur well,  giving  fine  effects  of  light  and 
shade. 

But  most  amateur  photographers  do 
their  port  rail- taking  at  ordinary  house-win- 
dows, and  to  those  acting  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  this  situation  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  speak  particularly.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  window  to  a  point  at  least  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  sitter's  head.  I  write 
"sitter's"  here  in  the  strict  sense,  meaning, 
the  seated  figure.  This  covering  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  is  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  any  light  at  the  level  of  the 
face,  and  to  avoid  the  flat  effect  of  light 
inevitable  without  such  a  precaution.  The 
sitter's  chair  should  now  be  placed  with  its 
centre  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 


window  and  opposite  the  farther  frame- 
work. Place  the  camera  opposite  the  sitter, 
giving  a  preference  to  a  position  close  to 
the  wall  in  which  the  window  is  cut — that 
is,  giving  a  preference  to  the  view  showing 
most  of  the  illuminated  side  of  the  head. 
Of  course,  no  set  rule  can  be  given.  The 
point  of  view  as  well  as  the  pose  depends 
upon  the  subject  and  light,  and  upon  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  operator.  A  good 
many  successes  in  photography  can  come 
from  breaking  the  rules.  But  the  rules  are 
just  as  valuable  as  if  this  were  not  so. 
When  the  amateur  perfects  himself  in  the 
orthodoxy  of  photography,  he  is  following 
the  example  of  the  musician  who  practices 
Beethoven  before  composing  symphonies 
of  his  own. 

To  overcome  the  density  of  the  shadow 
that  will  be  cast  by  the  window  light,  ar- 
range a  reflector  of  white  paper  or  muslin,, 
and  place  it  opposite  the  window  and  slight- 
ly in  front  of  the  sitter.  The  reflector  should 
be  about  four  feet  high  and  three  wide,  and 
should  stand  at  a  slight  angle  so  as  to  throw 
the  reflection  partly  upward  into  the  shad- 
ows.  Ifconspicuousobjects  behind  the  sit- 
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PRINCESS    HAWTHORNE. 
From  a  Pfaotognph  by  Aluuidcr 

ter  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  neutral 
background,  select  some  material  not  too 
light  and  without  prominent  folds  or  creases, 
and  if  possible  hang  it  so  that  it  will  catch 
least  light  on  the  part  that  gives  relief  to  the 
lightest  side  of  the  portrait.  By  hanging 
the  background  at  ari  angle,  the  side 
nearest  the  window  and  corresponding  to 
the  lightest  side  of  the  head  may  be  placed 
partly  in  shadow.     The  general  arrange- 


o 


ment  just  suggested  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  accompanying  diagram. 


If  the  head  of  the 
sitter  is  unsupported, 
even  the  action  of 
breathing  creates  a 
sufficient  movement 
to  destroy  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  image. 
For  this  reason  the 
exposure  should  be 
as  short  as  possible. 
Rather  omit  the  stop 
than  risk  too  long  an 
exposure.  That  little 
despot,  the  baby,  will 
probably  not  stop 
moving  for  an  instant 
(unless  he  is  asleep), 
and  "no  stop"  will 
certainly  be  the  order 
of  the  day  when  he 
is  to  be  pictured. 
There  are  many  ways 
of  resting  the  head 
without  .the  loss  of 
artistic  effect.  In 
any  case  make  an 
effort  to  relieve  the 
pose  of  that  unhappy 
appearance  of  being 
a  pose  at  all.  'A  com- 
fortable position  is 
not  always  a  good 
position.  If  the  posi- 
tion /coks  easy  and 
natural,  the  sitter 
must  be  contented 
'■«''■  even    to    feel  a  little 

uncomfortable  if  that 
should  chance  to  be  necessary.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  unsympathetic  reader  who  will 
regard  the  sitter  as,  in  any  case,  pretty 
much  of  a  martyr. 

The  portrait  accompanying  this  article 
was  taken  at  an  ordinary  window.  For  the 
purpose  a  deer  rug  was  thrown  over  a  din- 
ing-room chair  and  a  dear  girl  was  seated 
in  the  chair  with  her  head  snugly  resting 
against  the  back.  The  effectively  graded 
background  is  simply  the  natural  light  fall- 
ing on  an  unpapered  wall  of  a  chocolate 
tint.  With  the  little  sitter  in  such  a  posi- 
tion it  was  easy  to  give  an  exposure  of 
three  seconds,  the  only  doubtful  ^matter  in 
the  undertaking  being  the  steadiness  of  the 
eyes.  This  reminds  me  that  the  direction 
of  the  eyes  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
portraiture.  If  the  head  is  turned  in  a 
certain  direction  the  turn  of  the  eyes  must 
give  justification    to    this  movement.     A 
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good  many  professional  photographers  seem 
to  ignore  this*  point,  and,  while  giving  a 
dramatic  twist  to  the  head,  fix  the  eyes  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  is  moved  to  wonder 
what  the  head  is  doing  in  such  a  forced 
position.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  eye  should 
turn  a  little  in  advance  of  the  head.  Be 
careful,  however,  in  applying  this  rule  to 
profiles,  and  do  not  show  ^00  much  of  the 
white  of  the  eye.  A  sitter  with  light  eyes 
is  usually  not  seen  to  advantage  with  the 
face  to  the  light,  though  persons  with  very 
deeply  set  eyes  of  whatever  color  can  not, 
with  an  amateur's  facilities  for  lighting,  be 
safely  turned  from  the  light. 

In-door  groups  are  more  difficult  than 
single  portraits,  since  the  perplexities  of 
illumination  are  greatly  increased.  But 
there  are  so  many  delightful  little  touches 
of  domestic  life  to  be  captured  in-doors, 
that  the  amateur  will  not  be  turned  aside 
by  the  uncertainties  of  the  task.  What  has 
been  said  as  to  out-door  groups  will  apply 
to  groups  within  doors. 

The  "  flash  light  "  has  opened  a  revolu- 
tion in  photography  by  rendering  the 
photographer  in  a  measure  independent  of 
daylight.  Groups  not  easily  gathered  in 
the  day  time  are  readily  photographed  in 
the  evening,  and  it  has  become  something 
of  a  fashion  to  have  pictures  made  of  club 
meetings,  "  euchre  parties,"  wedding  com- 
panies, and  like  occasions.  A  picture  per- 
fect in  every  particular  is  not  by  any  means 
easily  made  with  the  flash  light,  but  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  will  produce  pictures 
of  sometimes  surprisingly   good    quality. 

Too  much  care,  cannot  be  used  in  hand- 
ling the  magnesium  powder  with  which  the 
flash  light  is  produced,  for  the  powder  is 
explosive  in  character,  and  even  when  it  is 
lighted  according  to  directions  the  operator 
must  guard  against  the  chance  of  scorching 
objects  near  at  hand.  There  are  many 
forms  more  convenient  than  the  simple 
magnesium  spread  over  gun  cotton,  but  do 
not  use  any  method  that  is  not  personally 
recommended  by  some  one  who  has  tried  it. 

In  using  the  flash  light  do  not  turn  down 
the  ordinary  lights  of  the  room,  as  this 
would  result  in  so  startling  the  eyes  as  to 


make  it  probable  that  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects would  be  discovered  in  the  negative 
to  have  inartistically  blinked.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  flash  must  usually  be  behind 
and  as  much  above  the  level  of  the  camera 
as  possible.  First  introduce  another  light 
at  the  point  from  which  the  flash  is  to  be 
made  and  arrange  the  figure  or  group  until 
the  light  falls  agreeably,  turning  down  all 
other  lights  for  the  time  being.  This  will 
give  some  promise  of  the  effect,  and  will 
forewarn  the  operator  against  unwelcome 
shadows.  If  the  room  has  dark  walls  it 
will  be  particularly  necessary' to  use  side 
reflectors.  Having  arranged  all  the  details 
with  care,  direct  each  person  as  to  pose, 
see  that  none  are  looking  toward  the  flash  ; 
then  turn  up  the  lights,  remove  the  cap 
from  the  lens  and  touch  off  the  powder. 
Ordinary  gas  or  lamp-light  has  so  little 
effect  upon  the  plate  during  a  second  or 
two  that  the  photographer,  if  using  a  fuse, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  cap 
and  enter  the  group  himself.  Replace  the 
cap  at  once  after  the  flash. 

With  the  flash  light  the  problem  of  tak- 
ing interiors  is  all  but  solved.  If  the  view 
is  taken  through  a  doorway  or  arch  the 
flash  may  be  located  at  any  point  from 
which  it  will  be  invisible  to  the  lens.  Place 
the  tray  on  which  the  powder  is  to  be 
flashed  on  the  top  of  a  step-ladder  or  other 
prominence,  taking  care  not  to  get  so  near 
the  ceiling  as  to  scorch  it.  The  polished 
reflector  behind  the  light  should  be  rather 
flat.  A  weak  flash  of  about  one-third  the 
strength  may  often  be  used  in  another  part 
of  the  room  to  soften  the  shadows. 

Nothing  demands  greater  ingenuity  than 
taking  interiors  by  daylight.  The  simplest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  choose  a  po- 
sition from  which  no  windows  will  be  vis- 
ible. If  this  is  impossible,  cover  up  the 
window  or  windows  and  get  sufficient  ex- 
posure with  the  aid  of  reflected  or  direct 
light  from  windows  out  of  range.  Replace 
the  cap,  remove  the  coverings  and  give  a 
very  short  exposure  for  the  windows. 

In  the  next  paper  we  shall  discuss  the 
development  and  printing  of  the  negative. 

Alexander  Biack, 
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N  a  recent  eloquent  pan- 
egyric upon  the  imagin- 
ation, Prof.  Charles  E. 
Norton,  of  Cambridge, 
insisted  that  no  other 
mental  quality  is  quite 
so  desirable  as  the  im- 
agination, no  matter 
what  may  be  a  man's  business  or  his  station 
in  life.  He  even  declared  that  the  chief 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  colleges  and 
academies  is  the  stimulus  they  give  to  this 
wonderful  faculty. 

Now  our  boys,  especially  our  city  boys, 
must  get  the  food  for  imagination  chiefly 
from  books.  They  must  have  books  where 
they  can  read  them  ;  they  must  read  them, 
and,  above  all,  they  must  love  to  read  them, 
or  else  life  to  them  will  be  the  sordid  sense- 
existence  which  it  must  always  be  to  a  man 
destitute  of  imagination. 

Dr.  Harry  Hopkins,  in  an  extempora- 
neous address  delivered  years  ago,  declared 
that  all  a  man  could  hope  to  bring  away 
from  school  or  college  with  him  was  a  taste 
for  good  literature.  The  athlete  forgets 
the  precise  exercises  which  he  practiced 
through  toilsome  years ;  but  the  hard 
muscles  they  produced  stand  by  him. 

The  new  president  of  Cornell  University 
bore  similar  testimony  in  his  inaugural 
address.  "  If  his  academical  training  have 
not  produced  this  result,"  says  another  dis- 
tinguished man,  "  it  may  well  be  counted  a 
failure." 

Blessed  be  the  taste  for  good  reading  ! 
Next  to  religion,  it  is  the  rich  man's 
boon  and  the  poor  man's  solace.  For- 
tunately, in  a  home  where  the  older 
ones  read,  the  habit  is  naturally  and  insen- 
sibly acquired  by  the  younger  members, 
and  they  will  be  likely  to  enjoy  the  same 
quality  of  books  which  is  enjoyed  by  their 
elders. 

There  is  probably,  in  the  line  of  the 
home  education  of  the  young,  only  one 
thing  worse  than  too  little  supervision  of 
their  reading,  and  that  is,  too  much. 
Many  famous  men  have  testified  that  they 
-were  let  loose  in  extensive  libraries  in  their 
earliest  years,  and  browsed  among  the 
books  wherever  they  liked.  This,  as  the 
poet  intimates,  is  likely  to  be  dangerous. 
Nobody  will  ever  know,  though  one  may 
hear  of  those  who  have  been  benefited  by 


such  a  course,  how  many  gallant  young 
souls  have  been  ruined  by  it.  Still,  Mrs. 
Browning  goes  on  to  say,  that 

"  The  world  of  books  is  still  the  world 
And  both  worlds  have  God's  providence. 
Thank  God ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  any  honest  boy  is  apt 
to  dislike  what  is  constantly  enjoined  upon 
him  that  he  ought  to  like :  as  good  oat- 
meal porridge  and  baked  potatoes  are  some- 
times disliked.  Then,  too,  if  a  boy  be  at 
all  inclined  to  affectation,  he  soon  learns 
that  he  is  considered  virtuous  if  he  read  a 
certain  class  of  books.  He,  therefore, 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  seen  poring  over 
them,  just  for  the  sake  of  praise — which  is 
probably  worse  for  character  than  never 
reading  at  all. 

One  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's 
characters  is  made  to  say:  "The  mejumer 
you  are  with  children,  the  better."  It 
sometimes  seems  as  though  every  article 
relating  to  the  training  of  the  young  should 
begin  with  this  quotation.  One  woman,  at 
least,  has  said  it  over  and  over  while  bring- 
ing up  her  little  ones,  and  never  without 
profit  from  the  thought.  A  wise  letting- 
alone  in  the  matter  of  a  boy's  reading 
should  be  "  mejumed "  (to  make  a  verb 
from  the  adjective),  with  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  books  among  which  he  may 
wander — ^but  they  should  be  simply  left  in 
his  way,  mentioned,  perhaps,  but  never 
forced  upon  him. 

The  Christmas  season  is  at  hand.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  "  holiday  "  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  utterly  unfit  for  boys' 
reading,  will  be  thrust  into  their  Christmas 
stockings.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  purchase 
no  such  books. 

Probably  there  is  no  mother  of  any  edu- 
cation at  all  but  has  been  besieged  by  such 
questions  as  these  :  "  What  do  you  give 
your  boys  to  read  ? "  "  Please  tell  me  the 
names  of  some  good  books  for  boys.  I 
want  to  get  some  for  Christmas."  "  My 
boy  cares  nothing  for  history.  What 
should  he  read  in  order  that  a  taste  for  it 
may  be  excited  in  him  ?  "  "  My  boy  is  all 
for  practical  work  and  business.  This  is 
right,  so  far  as  it  goes — ^but  how  can  I 
instill  into  him,  in  addition,  a  love  for 
letters,  and  a  livelier  imagination  ? "  "  My 
boy  cares  nothing  for  any  sort  of  stories, 
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except  those  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 
the  most  improbable  and  highly-spiced 
adventures.  What  can  he  read  which  will 
give  him  a  more  healthy  taste,  and  yet  hold 
his  interest  ? " 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  article,  even  if 
one  were  very  much  wiser  than  most  of  us 
are,  to  answer  many  such  questions ;  but 
it  may  be  practicable  to  offer  a  few  helpful 
suggestions,  and  to  name  several  books  as 
types  of  good  kinds.  The  very  interesting 
series  of  articles  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  Forum,  on  "  Books  Which 
Have  Helped  Me,"  should  be  read  by  every 
parent  who  is  anxious  to  study  the  effects 
of  different  kinds  of  reading  on  boys.  It 
is  by  many  men  of  many  minds,  and  con- 
tains, however  much  we  may  disagree  with 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached,  good  food 
for  reflection  for  everyone. 

In  talking  of  reading  for  boys,  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  in  this  article,  that  the 
boys  for  whom  books  are  desired  are  school- 
boys, studying  several  hours  of  each  day. 
All  mental  work  and  no  mental  play  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  other  kinds  of 
work  on  the  organs  employed.  The  sor- 
did, phlegmatic  type  of  man,  which,  our 
critics  say  is  the  prevailing  one  in  America 
just  now,  maybe  the  outcome  of  this  barren 
study  of  text-books,  which  too  often  leaves 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  unde- 
veloped. Hard  play  follows  the  school- 
hours,-  night  comes,  with  perhaps  some 
lounging,  some  study  and  a  good  deal  of 
yawning  through  the  evening.  Then  the 
boy  goes  to  bed.  Next  morning  comes  the 
school  grind  again,  the  same  routine  fol- 
lows, and  from  simple  lack  of  use — as  it 
were,  the  want  of  sun-rays  to  open  beauti- 
ful buds  which  may  be  lying  dormant 
there — the  loveliest  part  of  the  boy's  mind, 
as  Prof.  Norton  calls  it,  may  never  be  un- 
folded. 

**  But,"  you  may  say,  "  what  if  the  child 
won't  read  ? " 

Then  put  him  where  he  can't  help  hear- 
ing reading.  In  every  household  where 
there  are  growing  children,  there  should  be 
reading  aloud  every  day,  if  for  not  more 
than  len  minutes  at  a  time.  If  the  books 
for  such  reading  be  judiciously  chosen,  a 
boy  cannot  help  liking  them,  any  more 
than  he  can  help  liking  plums  and 
peaches. 

Then,  whenever  you  get  a  chance,  talk 
over  the  books.  At  breakfast,  say  :  "  Boys, 
I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  we  read  it 
about  that  funny  scene   where  the  little 


Zulu  fell  off  the  zebra."  Or,  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  more  wonderful  than 
that  escape  of  Stanley's  from  those 
savages  ? "  Or,  "  How  do  you  suppose 
men  ever  get  such  wonderful  thoughts  ? 
Now  was  it  not  strange  that  Palissy  should 
have  waited  so  long,  and  then  suddenly 
have  had  the  idea  of  heat  come  to  him  ?  " 

The  wife  of  a  noted  literary  man  not  long 
ago  remarked  :  "  We  are  at  our  wits'  ends 
continually  to  get  books  suitable  to  read 
aloud  in  our  mixed  family  circle.  There 
is  E.,  who  is  nine.  H.  is  twelve. 
Cousin  L.  is  eighteen,  and  there  are 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  We  all 
love  to  gather  around  the  evening  lamp, 
while  one  reads  aloud,  but  books  which 
please  the  elders  are  apt  to  contain  rather 
strong  meat  for  the  youngsters,  and  con- 
versely." 

Many  families  have  experienced  this 
same  difficulty,  but  in  one  family  it  has 
been  successfully  overcome  by  taking  al- 
most any  interesting  work  of  high  literary 
quality,  and  carefully  looking  it  over  before- 
hand. A  little  expunging  or  altering  of  a 
few  passages  which  may  be  too  broad  or 
too  dull  for  general  reading,  will  usually 
remedy  the  whole  matter,  and  none  of  the 
listeners  need  know  of  the  changes.  Among 
books  which  may  be  treated  in  this  way  are  : 
"  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  "  The 
Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  Mr.  H.  W. 
Mabie's  admirable  work  upon  "  Norse 
Stories,"  Mrs.  Custer's  "Boots  and  Sad- 
dles," "  Ben-Hur,"  and  the  works  of  Scott, 
Cooper,  Dickens  and  Thackeray;  but* for 
silent  reading,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
any  of  these  vigorous  and  manly  writings 
from  which  well-regulated  young  people 
should  be  shut  away. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  books 
selected  in  a  season  for  reading  aloud 
should  present  a  good  variety  of  subjects. 
There  will  usually  be  time  for  only  four  or 
five,  and  these  should  embrace  one  good 
historical  work,  connected  or  portions  of 
it ;  one  of  the  thrilling  and  ennobling 
biographies,  which  are  getting  to  be  so 
common  nowadays,  like  the  "  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Noah  Brooks  ;  a 
work  on  natural  history,  like  one  of  Mrs. 
Olive  Thome  Miller's  or  Mary  Treat's,  or 
the  more  studied  treatises  of  such  men  as 
Charles  Darwin  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  or 
the  "  Walden  Pond  "  of  Thoreau  ;  some- 
thing about  travels,  like  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth's  Zig-Zag  Journeys,  or  Horace 
Scudder's   Bodley  Books,    or  the   Hales* 
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Family  Flights, — there  are  so  many  good 
ones  that  it  seems  almost  invidious  to 
single  out  any  for  special  mention  ;  then 
stories  and  poems,  of  course. 

The  new  "  Library  of  Adventure,"  which 
Mr.  Howells  has  edited,  and  the  Harpers 
have  published,  is  a  treasury  of  delight  for 
a  boy ;  but  the  hearts  of  some  of  us,  who 
like  adventure-stories,  turn  fondly  to  dear 
old  Mayne  Reid  (even  if  they  do  say  he 
was  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  !)  and  to 
"  The  Young  Marooners,'*  of  which  a  new 
edition  is  out ;  to  Oliver  Optic ;  and  to 
that  delightful  piece  of  harmless  improba- 
bility, "  Esperanza,  or  The  Home  of  the 
Wanderers,"  a  story  of  South  America, 
now,  we  believe,  out  of  print,  more's  the 
pity  ! — and  then  boys  will  always  and  for- 
ever read  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  "The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson." 

These  old  adventure-books  have  a  flavor 
to  us,  who  read  them  twenty  years  ago, 
which  no  new  ones,  however  thrilling,  will 
ever  have ;  just  as  no  stories  of  travel 
will  ever  seem  quite  so  real  as  the  RoUo 
books,  and  no  child  lives  quite  so  alive  as 
those  of  Rodolphus  and  the  others  in  the 
Franconia  Stories. 

"  To  be  incapable  of  a  feeling  for  poetry 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,"  says  Wordsworth, 
**  is  to  be  without  love  of  human  nature  and 
reverence  for  God." 

Some  people  affirm  that  everybody  has 
in  him  the  capacity  for  this  feeling,  but 
that  in  many  it  is  never  developed,  and  so 
it  may  be  thought  that  no  such  capacity 
ever  existed  in  them.  It  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  in  our  families  this  grand  and  noble 
feeling  has  at  least  a  chance  to  grow,  by 
providing  them  with  copies  of  the  best 
poetical  works.  Every  boy  at  twelve 
should  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  good 
translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  with 
Milton  and  Shakespeare ;  and  was  there 
ever  more  gorgeous  furniture  for  the 
imagination  than  in  the  waving  plumes  and 
stately  armored  knights  and  ladyes  fair  of 
Scott's  leaping  cantos  ?  Some  boys  must 
and  will  have  Chaucer  and  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  old  Reynard,  the  Fox,  and 
a  dozen  others — but  these  had  better  be 
edited  judiciously  and  read  aloud. 

In  nearly  every  family  a  good  poem, 
long  or  siiort,  can  and  should  be  read 
aloud  every  day  in  every  year.  There  is 
no  household,  in  which  this  has  been  tried, 
but  will  testify  to  the  good  results  arising 
from  it.  "  A  verse,"  says  old  George  Her- 
bert,"  will  find  him  whom  a  sermon  flies." 


It  is  most  interesting  to  see  how  particular 
pieces  take  hard  hold  of  particular  boys, 
and  how  much  tact  is  required  to  give 
each  one  a  chance  to  hear  his  own  special 
favorites  often  enough,  without  giving 
occasion  for  a  quarrel.  Then  watch  and  see 
how  at  certain  lines  the  same  suspicious 
little  snuffling  occurs  ;  or  the  same  light 
dawns  night  after  night  on  the  rapt  young 
faces  ;  or  the  same  ripple-  of  laughter  runs 
along  ;  or  the  same  deep  unconscious  sigh 
testifies  to  the  strain  relieved  by  the  close 
of  some  heroic  episode — the  exploit  of 
Horatius  or  the  death  of  Constance.  Two 
charming  collections  of  poetry  for  family 
use  in  this  way,  are  Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison's 
"  Bed-Time  Poetry,"  published  by  Lothrop, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Kendrick  Johnson's 
"  Poems  and  Songs  for  Young  People," 
published  by  Routledge.  . 

It  almost  seems  as  though  no  boy  could 
grow  up  to  be  a  proper  man  without  read- 
ing "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby "  and  its 
sequel.  Perhaps  "  Jackanapes  "  and  some 
others  of  Mrs.  E wing's  books  are  rather 
over  the  heads  of  ordinary  children,  and 
too  sad  for  the  super-sensitive  to  read 
alone,  but  they  are  good  for  oral  reading. 
"  The  Boys  of  '76  "  and  others  of  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin's  books  are  sure  to  enkindle 
in  boys  a  taste  for  history  and  a  real  patri- 
otism. For  inspiring  admiration  of 
heroism  give  "  The  Story  of  Siegfried  " 
and  others  of  the  same  series. 

Saintine's  exquisite  story  of  "  Picciola  " 
and  the  beautiful  little  tale  of  "  Heidi  " 
(published  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.)  will 
be  found  refining  and  healthful.  Add  to 
these  Dr.  Hale's  wonderful  "  In  His 
Name,"  and  other  works  of  this  strong  and 
genial  writer.  Bound  volumes  of  Harpers* 
Young  People y  Wide  Awake ^  St  Nic kolas y 
and  Tke  Youtk's  Companion  are  wells  of 
refreshment,  where  thirsty  boys  can  draw 
again  and  again,  and  get  very  little  harm, 
to  a  great  deal  of  good  and  pleasure. 

Every  boy's  library  should,  of  course, 
contain  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
some  good  fairy  tales,  like  Laboulaye's,  or 
Grimm's  or  Andersen's  ;  and  Hawthorne's 
"  Wonder  Book  "  and  "  Tanglewood  Tales," 
and  do  not  omit  Harrison's  "  Stories  of  the 
Nations  ; "  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  and 
"  Through  the  Looking-Glass  ;  "  Mark 
Twain's  delightful  "  The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper  ; "  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  "  Little 
Women  "  and  others  by  the  same  author  ; 
and  Sidney  Lanier's  "  Boy's  Froissart "  and 
"  Boy's  King  Arthur." 
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Be  sure  that  every  day  you  read  with 
your  children  a  portion  from  the  Bible. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
t'Ook  ahead  from  day  to  day  and  skip  a 
chapter  here  and  there,  saying;  "This 
chapter  is  disagreeable  and  we  will  pass  it 
by,"  or,  ■'  We  can  let  this  go  and  miss 
nothing  important,  and  then  get  to  the 
story  of  Balak  (or  Korah,  or  whatever  it 
may  be)  sooner.*-  They  will  learn  to  enjoy 
these  rare,  vivid  old  histories  with  you,  as 
they  never  can  those  in  any  other  book. 
Be  interested  yourself,  talk  out  your  in- 
terest, and  they  will  keep  up  with  you  fast 
enough.  At  the  end  of  a  chapter,  you  will 
sometimes  say  :  "  Boys,  I  can't  bear  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  to  finish  this  story.  Let's 
have  another  chapter."     Or,   "  Isn't  that 


the  sweetest  poem  you  ever  heard  !  Come, 
John,  read  it  again  ; "  or,  "  Here's  a  lovely 
chapter  coming  in  a  day  or  two ; "  or, 
"  That's  the  kind  of  advice  to  help  us  all. 
Let's  remember  it,  especially  when  we  are 
tempted  to-day  (or  to-morrow)." 

A  love  for  the  Bible  means, — what  does 
it  not  mean  that  is  noble  and  grand  in  a 
man  ?  A  boy  who  does  not  love  his  Bible 
has  had  something  wrong  in  his  home 
training,  for  the  Book  and  he  are  made  all 
right  to  be  fitted  the  one  to  the  other.  If 
your  boy  has  not  a  Bible  of  his  own, 
printed  in  good,  clear  type,  which  tempts 
one  to  read  it,  be  sure  that  not  another 
Christmas  passes  till  he  has  one. 

Kate  Upson  Clark. 


NEW  PHASES  OF  OLD  FRIENDS. 


FANTASY    OF   TO-DAY. 


Dramatis  Person*. 

Fairv  Godmother. 

Cinderella. 

Fat[ma. 

The  Slf-f.pino  Bf.autv. 

Two  Sisters  of  Cinderella. 

Beauty. 

Red  RiDrNr.-Hooi>. 

Santa  Claus. 


Blue  I 


ARD. 


The  Beast  {jnctamor phased). 

First  Prince. 

Second  Prince. 

Jack  The  Giant-Killer. 

Tom  Thumii. 


A  handsome  drawing-room  in  a  luxurious 
city  house. 

TIME. — Christmas  Eve. 

(Enter  through  the  French  Windote,  Sleeping 
Beauty  and  the  J'rince.) 

S.  Beauty  (yawning).  Of  course  we're 
the  first  to  get  here — I  knew  we  should  be  ! 
I  might  have  dozed  at  home  for  another 
half-hour — but  you  never  let  me  sleep  in 
peace. 

Frince.  Didn't  the  Fairy  Godmother's 
summons  read  "punctually,  on  business?" 
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I  must  confess  I  didn't  know  we  Fairy- 
landers  were  of  enough  consequence  now- 
a-days  to  have  any  business,  and  why  should 
we  meet  in  a  home  occupied  by  mortals'? 

S.  Beauty,  A  very  good  plan — no  dan- 
ger from  blasting  by  dynamite  or  stray 
electric  currents.  Here  comes  Cinderella's 
tribe  !  How  disgraceful  of  her  to  keep  her 
sisters  so  shabby  !  {Enter  Cinderella^  Two 
Sister Sy  and  Second  Prinze,)  Good  even- 
ing, Cindie  dear, — looking  charming  as 
usual ! 

Cinderella,  Such  a  time  as  we've  had — 
dodging  those  horrid  electric  wires  !  They'll 
be  the  end  of  us,  some  day — it's  really  not 
safe  to  be  out  of  doors.  Not  that  I  care 
much  if  they  are — what's  the  good  of  liv- 
ing after  every  nursery  in  good  society  is 
closed  to  us  ?  But  it's  some  comfort  to 
know  you  think  me  looking  none  the 
worse. 

S,  Beauty.  Your  complexion  is  so  fine. 
I've  always  heard  that  hard  work  and  coarse 
fare  in  early  life  secured  a  clear  skin.  As  to 
our  being  excluded  from  the  nurseries  of 
g;ood  society,  I  don't  regret  that,  but  I  do 
miss  the  invitations  to  bask  before  the 
parlor-fire  ere  candles  were  brought  in. 
Oh,  dear  !  [yawning).  Those  old  days  were 
pleasant ! 

First  Sister,  I  never  cared  much  either 
about  being  called  into  the  nurseries. 
Children  criticise  one's  conduct  so  unfair- 
ly— but  it  is  rather  mortifying  to  be  neg- 
lected by  every  one,  as  we  are  now. 

Cinderella,  Mortifying  ?  It's  heart-rend- 
ing ! 

Second  Prince.  Don't  be  doleful,  Cindie  ! 
Who  knows  but  that  Fairy  Godmother  has 
some  plan  for  getting  us  into  notice  again  ? 

Second  Sister,  Cindie's  always  doleful 
when  her  corns  hurt  her.  And,  no  doubt, 
she  knows  already  what  Fairy  Godmother 
wants  to  say.  She  was  always  ber  favor- 
ite ! 

Cinderella,  Not  at  all.  She  merely  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  introducing  myself 
into  the  society  for  which  I  am  naturally 
fitted.  Here  comes  Signor  Beast  and 
Beauty  !  How  those  pet  names  cling  to  a 
^irl,  long  after  they  cease  to  be  appropri- 
ate !  {Enter  Beauty  languishing  on  the  arm 
vf  the  quondam  Beast.) 

Beauty,  Here  we  are,  late  as  usual  ! 
I  can  never  get  my  husband  away  from  his 
mirror. 

Cinderella,  Quite  excusable,  I'm  sure, 
Signor !  Allow  me  to  present  you  to  my 
sisters.     {Returning  to  Beauty.)      It  must 


be  a  great  comfort  to  him,  dear,  to  see 
himself  so  changed  in  looks. 

Beauty,  Do  you  think  him  much  changed  ? 
I  suppose  he  is,  but  the  hideous  memory  of 
the  past  haunts  me  perpetually.  You  know 
his  eyes  have  just  the  old  pleading  look. 
I  often  dream  that  we  are  walking  in  the 
garden  again,  and  he  the  same  odious 
monster  that  he  was — 

S,  Beauty,  And  that  you  break  the 
spell  and  restore  him  ?     How  lovely  ! 

Beauty,  Oh,  dear,  no  !  My  dream  al- 
ways ends  in  Barnum's  paying  me  $25,000 
for  him.  Of  course,  I  would  not  really 
be  so  mercenary  as  to  sell  him. 

Cinderella  {sarcastically).  Of  course 
not  !  But  how  strange  you  should  always 
dream  you  do  ! 

Beauty.  I  suppose  it's  on  account  of 
the  wretched  uncertainty  of  our  future  in 
these  dull  times.  {Listens,)  Who's  com- 
ing now  ? 

{Enter  Fatima  and  Blue  Beard.) 

Fatima.  So  glad  not  to  find  Fairy  God- 
mother here  yet  !  We  were  delayed  by 
my  husband  losing  the  key  of  his  ward- 
robe— he's  so  careless  with  his  keys — aren't 
you,  Azur  mio  ?  And  sister  Anne  lolling 
out  of  the  window — so  inquisitive  as  to 
other  people's  affairs  as  she  is — instead  of 
being  of  any  use  to  me  ! 

Cinderella.  Oh,  isn't  she  ?  I  had  a 
different  idea  of  her.  Now  I  really  couldn't 
get  on  without  my  sisters,  poor  old  things  ! 
See  how  pleased  they  are  with  a  little 
attention  from  the  gentlemen — but  I  must 
disturb  them — the  princess  has  dropped 
asleep.  Prince  !  Had  you  not  better 
arouse  this  fair  lady  ? 

First  Prince  {looking  carelessly  at 
Sleeping  Beauty).  Oh,  let  her  sleep  !  I've 
done  the  arousing  act  at  least  once  too 
often.  {Aside  to  Second  Prince)  You 
don't  disturb  the  Lady  Cinderella  when 
she's  quiet,  do  you  ? 

Second  Prince  {aside).  Never  quiet, 
dear  boy  ;  but  the  old  girls  get  the  worst 
of  her  clatter,  don't  you  know  ? 

Cinderella.  So  queer  of  the  Fairy  God- 
mother to  keep  us  all  waiting — but  she 
does  so  enjoy  being  of  consequence ! 
Here  she  comes,  now  !  with  that  little  gad- 
about in  the  unbecoming  red  hood,  and 
those  rough,  horrid  boys  !  {Enter  Fairy 
Godmot/ier,  with  Red  Riding-Hood,  ^^^h 
the  Giant-Killer,  and  Tom  Thumb.) 

Fairy  Godmother.  I  must  apologize  for 
my  delay,  my  children,  but  Red  Riding- 
Hood  insisted  on  taking  the  wrong  road. 
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and  Jack  would  stop  at  the  Polo  Grounds — 
so  sure  he  would  find  some  Giants  there  ! 

J(uk  {sulkily).  So  I  did — ^such  as 
they  were  ! 

Blue  Beard.     Kill  any  ? 

Jack,  No — hadn't  any  pop-gun — too 
small  game  for  my  club  !  But  "  what  can 
we  expect  in  these  terrible  times  ? "  as  the 
old  lady  here  said  when  the  smoke  of  a 
locomotive  nearly  strangled  her  as  we 
hurried  along — 

Fairy  Godtnother,  John  !  I  forbid  your 
speaking  of  me  in  that  disrespectful  man- 
ner. Remember  that  to  me  you  owe  your 
existence,  and  that  the  breaking  of  my 
wand . 

Jack,  Well,  really,  old  godmamma,  that 
might  be  the  best  disposition  to  make  of 
us — life  is  so  uncommonly  slow  now-a- 
days — isn*t  it,  Tommy  ?  People  don't  take 
us  in  at  all. 

Tom  Thumb,  Awfully  slow,  dear  boy. 
Really,  since  a  fat  little  dwarf  stole  my 
name,  I  have  some  trouble  in  proving  my 
identity  to  myself.  Who  remembers  'twas 
I  set  the  fashion  of  running  away  from 
home  ? 

Fairy  Godmother,  Be  quiet,  boys  !  I  am 
going  to  call  our  meeting  to  order.  Ahem ! 
My  dear  children,  I  observe  with  pain  that 
our  influence  and  our  happiness  are  steadi- 
ly waning.  Science  and  Reason  (horrid 
words  ! )  conspire  to  make  our  life  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  we  are  not  courted  and 
sought  after  by  this  generation  as  by  so 
many  in  days  gone  by,  when  mammas  were 
less  intellectual  and  kindergartens  were 
unknown.  And,  alas  !  this  neglect  is  em- 
bittering our  spirits,  and  destroying  the 
harmony  which  formerly  existed  among  us. 
I  have  sought  some  plan  to  remedy  our 
condition  and  bring  us  into  notice  again, 
but  in  vain — and  I  have  assembled  you  to- 
night in  hopes  that  one  of  you  may  sug- 
gest something  to  the  purpose. 

Cinderella.     Let's  give  a  ball  at  Del 

Sleeping  Beauty,  Always  thinking  of  your 
own  pleasure,  Cindie  !  I  can't  dance  at  all. 
How  much  more  entertaining  a  spinning- 
match  would  be — only  I  can't  spin  much 
since  I  hurt  my  hand  so  with  a  spindle. 

Fatima,  It's  nonsense  to  talk  of  a  ball — 
who  in  good  society  would  come  ? 

Fairy  Godmother.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  Princess's  views. 

The  Princess,  Give  it  up !  (A  loud 
fwise  in  the  chimney  is  heard.) 

Fairy  Godmother.  What's  that  ?  Noth- 
ing electrical,  I  hope  ! 


(  The  fire-board  falls^  and  Santa  Claus  ap- 
pears.) 

Santa  Claus,  Holloa,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men !  Didn't  expect  to  find  such  a  gay 
company  here; — just  dropped  down  on  bus- 
iness !  But  what's  up  ?  you  all  look  un- 
commonly blue ! 

Fairy  Godmother,  We're  deploring  our 
sad  condition. 

Santa  Claus,  Sad  !  On  Christmas  Eve  ! 
Ho  !  Ho  !  (Laughs,) 

Beauty.  It's  no  laughing  matter.  No- 
body pays  us  any  respect. 

Santa  Claus.    Well,  what  of  that  ? 

Fatima,  You  don't  appreciate  the  trials. 
Fancy  a  six-year-old  saying  I  need  not 
have  had  that  little  unpleasantness  with  my 
husband  about  the  rusty  key,  if  I  had 
known  enough  to  use  a  stove  polish ! 

Santa  Claus.     Little  prig  ! 

Sleeping  Beauty,  And  another  remark- 
ing that  I  ought  to  have  set  an  alarm  clock 
before  I  went  to  sleep  ! 

Santa  Claus.  That  infant  needed  a 
sound  rap  on  his  bump  of  ideality  ! 

Tom  Thumb.  I  heard  a  young  rascal 
say  that  my  little  game  would  soon  have 
been  stopped  by  a  New  York  detective. 

Santa  Claus.  Easy  to  guess  his  favorite 
literature. 

Beauty.  Worst  of  all  was  the  odious 
brat  who  insisted  that  my  poor  Beast  must 
have  passed  through  a  transition  stage  in  a 
cocoon  1  Ugh  ! 

Fairy  Godmother.  That's  it !  Every- 
thing runs  to  reason  and  science  ;  so  every- 
one is  sure  how  everything  must  have 
been  ! 

Cinderella.  If  one's  of  no  consequence^ 
then  life's  not  worth  living  ! 

Santa  Claus  {angrily).  If  there's  one 
remark  makes  me  tired,  it's  that !  When  I 
hear  a  mortal  get  it  off,  I  feel  like  shouting 
in  his  lazy  ears  :  "  Fool !  Take  a  pack  of 
penny  toys  on  your  useless  back — give  one 
to  every  child  you  meet,  and  see  if  life 
isn't  worth  living  !  "  And  for  Cinderella 
to  talk  of  being  of  no  consequence  !  It's 
very  easy  to  be  of  consequence  if  one 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble  ! 

Fairy  Godmother,  But  we  certainly  are 
shamefully  neglected  ! 

Santa  Claus.  That's  because  you  are 
smothered  in  civilization.  Pack  into  my 
sleigh — every  one  of  you — scud  across 
country — we'll  soon  get  where  a  new  face 
is  a  pleasure,  and  new  ideas  haven't  run 
out  old  ones,  and  good  society  is  neither 
known  nor  sought  for.     What  a  welcome 
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you'll  have,  to  be  sure !  The  world  isn't  all 
kindergartens,  nor  quite  enclosed  in  electric 
network,  yet.  Just  get  away  from  the 
civilization  that  is  choking  you,  and  stop 
talking  and  thinking  of  good  society,  and 
wondering  and  grumbling  because  you're 
not  noticed  and  inquired  for,  and  you'll  be 
as  happy  as  ever  you  were. 

Sleeping  Beauty.  1  do  remember  seeing 
some  peasants  from  my  tower,  who  seemed 
nice  and  cheerful. 

Beauty.     And  we  three  sisters  had  a  good 
deal  of  fun,  although  Pa  was : 
'  's  business ! 


dear  fairy  folk  her  mother  used  to  tell  her 
of !  And  her  children  will  be  taught  to 
prize  you,  and  will  beg  you  to  come  to 
their  hunjble  fireside  every  evening  until 
next  Christmas ! 

AIL    We'll  go!    We'll  go! 

Fairy  Godmother.  So  all  is  settled  !  but 
to  think  dear  old  Santa  Claus  should  have 
been  the  one  to  disclose  the  spell  which 
was  benumbing  fts — it  was  hyper-civiliza- 
tion, of  course. 

Santa  Claus.  That's  it.  No  use  keep- 
worried  about  ing  apart' and  bemoaning  yourselves  because 
certain  people  don't  care  much  about  you 


Cinderella.     It  might  be  very  pleasant  to     — go  to  others  who  need  you  more,  and  do 
go  where  people  were  lonely,  and  cheer     what  you  can  to  make  life  pleasant — that's 


them  up ! 

The  Princess,  ft  would  be  something  to 
do,  at  any  rate  ! 

The  Boys.     Come  on.  Red  Riding  Hood  ! 

Santa  Claus.  That's  it,  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  be  sad  on  Christmas  Eve  if  you 
only  took  a  brace  !  Skip  along  with  me 
for  a  thousand  miles  or  so,  and  while  I'm 
filling  stockings,  you  float  around  the  tired 
mother's  head ;  and  to-morrow  she'll  be 
wondering  how  she  came  to  remember  the 


my  motto  !  I  know  lots  of  people  who 
don't  think  of  me  from  February  to  Novem- 
ber, but  I'm  taking  thought  for  them,  just 
the  same,  which  is  much  more  interesting  ! 
Nothing  keeps  the  heart  warm,  gentlemen, 
like  taking  thought  for  others.  And  noth- 
ing so  good  for  the  temper,  ladies,  as 
never  thinking  about  your  little  selves ! 
Come  on,  now,  everybody — business  is 
business ! 

{Exeunt  omnes.) 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR  CHRISTMAS  WORK. 

Kind  hearts,  and  good  array 

Of  gracious  gifts,  make  bright  the  day. 

BED-COVERS. BUREAU-MATS.— PINCUSHIONS.— LAMP     SHADES     AND    CHIMNEY     COVERS. 

— SMALL    CONVENIENCES. — VARIOUS    HINTS    FOR    PRESENTS. HANDKERCHIEF     AND 

GLOVE   CASES. FOOT   MATS. — ADVICE  COLUMN, 


IHETHER  it  is  stockings 
to  be  filled  or  a  tree 
to  be  loaded  with  its 
freight  of  delights  and 
surprises,  the  pleas- 
ant work  of  prepara- 
tion is  timely  now,  and 
so  many  people  have 
become  proficient  in  the  various  kinds  of 


embroidery,  that  decoration  of  that  kind 
is  very  congenial  to  the  home-worker.  In 
olden  times  embroidery  always  meant  fine 
and  beautiful  work,  so  artistic  in  character 
that  the  embroidery  needle  was  fancifully 
called  a  sister  to  the  painter's  brush.  But 
now  so  much  is  included  under  the  name 
that  one  no  longer  thinks  of  it  as  a  sight- 
destroying  art.      The  long  easy  stitches 
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that  follow  the  pattern  in  outline,  or  quickly 
cover  it,  as  in  Kensington  and  satin  stitches, 
are  very  easy  to  execute,  and  very  beauti- 
fying and  appropriate  in  most  cases. 

Bed-Covers. 

FANCY-WORKERS  who  happen  to 
own  old  homespun  linen  sheets,  such 
as  are  put  away  in  forgotten  trunks  in  many 
an  old  garret,  may  think  themselves  for- 
tunate, for  few  modern  materials  are  better 
subjects  for  needle-work. 

If  a  sheet  of  the  kind  is  in  good  order  it 
may  be  made  into  a  beautiful  quilt  by 
making  it  very  much  smaller,  as  an  orna- 
mental, day-time  bed-cover  is  not  designed 
to  tuck  in  or  hang  over  very  far.  The 
edge  on  each  side  may  be  fringed  out  and 
tied,  or  the  edges  may  be  hemmed  and  a 
slightly  gathered  frill  of  torchon  lace 
added.  Far  enough  from  the  edge  to  come 
within  the  square  defined  by  the  mattress, 
a  broad  pattern  in  large  bold  design  may 
be  drawn  and  worked  in  outline  stitch  with 
heavy  rope  silk,  in  one,  or  at  most,  two 
shades.  In  the  middle  of  the  quilt,  outline 
with  the  same  «olor  a  large  shield.  With- 
in this  shield  work  a  name  or  initials,  and 
darn  all  the  plain  part  of  the  shield  with 
a  contrasting  shade  of  silk. 

If  a  sheet  is  too  far  demoralized  to  use 
in  this  way,  it  may  be  torn  into  strips  and 
each  strip  decorated  with  a  running  pattern 
in  outline  stitch.  These  strips  are  hemmed 
and  joined  to  alternate  stripes  of  antique  or 
torchon  lace  inserting,  or  the  inserting 
may  be  knitted  or  crocheted  if  time  is  not 
a  paramount  object. 

For  bureau  covers,  toilet  mats,  chair 
scarfs  and  cushions  this  old  linen  is  admi- 
rably adapted.  At  some  of  the  exchanges 
for  woman's  work  highly  decorated  curtains 
are  shown  of  the  same  material,  which 
hang  in  beautiful  folds. 

Bureau  Mats. 

AN  always  welcome  gift  to  a  friend  is 
a  set  of  mats  for  her  bureau  drawers. 
The  prettiest  are  made  of  satin,  lined  with 
muslin,  with  an  interlining  of  sheet  wad- 
ding, upon  which  is  sprinkled  some  violet 
powder.  Outside  and  lining  are  run  to- 
gether and  edged  with  chenille  the  color  of 
the  satin.  Cross  stitches  in  embroidery 
silk  are  taken  at  intervals  to  tack  the  mat 
in  squares  like  a  small  quilt.  A  single 
mat  of  the  kind  for  the  top  drawer  is  some- 


times used,  but  one  for  each  drawer  of  the 
bureau  is  of  course  a  more  complete  gift. 

For  the  top  of  a  bureau  or  dressing  table, 
a  charming  cover,  which  will  make  a  most 
acceptable  Christmas  gift,  is  made  in  a 
similar  way  of  very  rich  satin  or  velvet, 
edged  with  a  broad  ruching  of  watered 
ribbon,  box  plaited  in  the  center.  Tack 
the  mat  in  small  squares,  covering  each 
stitch  with  a  pearl  bead. 

Pincushions. 

AS  large  pincushions  are  no  longer 
counted  amongst  the  inevitable  be- 
longings of  a  bureau,  with  such  a  cover  as 
the  one  described,  the  prettiest  would  be  a 
circular  one  of  small  or  medium  size,  hung 
by  ribbons  to  the  looking-glass.  Such 
cushions  are  generally  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  not  stuffed  hard,  but  filled  with  wool 
or  down.  They  are  prettier  when  match- 
ing the  other  furnishing  of  the  bureau,  but 
an  independent  one  will  make  a  charming 
gift,  and  if  it  conflicts  with  the  color  of  the 
mats  and  cover,  may  find  its  place  hanging 
above  a  work-table  or  near  a  sewing-chair. 
A  very  pretty  one  is  made  of  a  circle  of 
fine  white  linen  with  a  pattern  of  water- 
lilies,  with  their  long  curled  stems,  forming 
the  edge  of  the  circle.  The  pattern  may 
be  outlined  with  copper-colored  silk,  and 
all  of  the  ground  covered  with  close  darn- 
ing in  gold-colored  silk.  A  circle  of  plain 
material  forms  the  back,  and  a  double 
plaited  frill  of  Valenciennes  lace  encircles 
the  edge,  covering  the  join  of  front  and 
.  back. 

A  new  style  of  pincushion  is  made  like  a 
small  bolster  with  an  unstuffed  section  in 
the  middle,  so  that  it  can  hang  over  the 
gas  bracket  near  the  mirror,  or  better  still 
let  a  small  rod  or  arm  of  brass  or  wood  be 
added  to  the  gift,  and  the  cushion  can  be 
placed  in  a  more  convenient  position.  An 
ornamented  rod  of  the  kind  will  be  found, 
if  fancy  stores  do  not  afford  it,  at  the  gas 
fitter's  or  at  a  wood  carver's.  The  cushion 
may  be  finished  off  like  a  long  purse,  with 
a  handsome  bead  fringe  on  one  end  and  a 
rich  tassel  on  the  other,  which  may  be 
drawn  up  if  a  tassel  is  used,  or  both  ends 
may  be  finished  alike. 

An  elegant  style  of  pincushion,  that 
would  make  a  worthy  gift  to  the  possessor 
of  a  very  luxurious  room,  is  made  by  using 
for  its  foundation  a  small  brass  table,  such 
as  we  frequently  see  in  the  corner  of  a 
front  hall,  with  a  card  plate  for  the  top. 
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One  should  be  selected  which  has  a  medi- 
um-sized plate,  or  it  may  be  removed  and 
appropriated  to  some  other  use  and  re- 
placed by  a  flat  round  piece  of  pine- wood, 
secured  to  the  standard.  Cut  from  coarse 
muslin  a  piece  the  size  of  the  top,  and  an- 
other considerably  larger.  Sew  these  to- 
gether and  stuff  with  bran.  Then  nail  the 
•edge  of  the  cushion  in  the  wood.  If  the 
metal  plate  is  retained,  the  upper  part  of 
the  cushion  must  have  an  overlapping  edge 
to  turn  and  be  drawn  together  around  the 
under  part  of  the  plate. 

Cut  a  piece  of  chamois  leather  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  cushion  and  embroider  it 
with  silk  chain-stitching,  making  a  second 
TOW  close  against  the  flrst  with  Japanese 
gold  or  silver  thread.  In  buying  this  thread 
be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  really  a  metal 
thread  and  not  merely  twisted  gilt  papery 
material,  which  does  admirably  for  couch- 
ing, as  it  does  not  tarnish,  but  has  not 
strength  enough  to  bear  drawing  through 
and  through. 

Finish  the  edge  of  the  chamois  cover 
with  three  rows  of  lace  "  ladder  inserting," 
which  should  have  baby  ribbon,  the  shade 
of  the  embroidery  silk,  drawn  in  and  out 
through  it.  Each  row  of  ribbon  should 
end  at  a  different  point,  with  a  full,  many- 
looped  bow  of  the  tiny  ribbon.  Outside  of 
this  put  a  fall  of  bias  satin,  the  same  color, 
<edged  with  inch-wide  white  lace.  This 
fall  is  to  support  a  gathered  frill  of  lace 
from  five  to  eight  inches  wide,  which,  when 
the  cover  is  secured  to  the  cushion,  gives 
much  grace  and  elegance  to  the  stand. 


Lamp  Shades  and  Chimney  Covers. 

WHEN  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  give 
for  a  Christmas  present  it  is  safe 
to  decide  on  a  lamp  shade.  An  entirely 
novel  one  that  is  ornamental  all  day,  and 
not  an  obscuration  at  night,  as  so  many  of 
them  are,  has  for  its  upper  portion  a  strip 
of  smooth  twine  netting.  This  is  finished 
with  a  three-inch-wide  fringe  made  of  the 
,  small  saucer-like  flat  shells,  known  at  dif- 
ferent seaside  places  as  "jingle  shells," 
"duck-feed"  and  "silver  shillings." 
Almost  everyone  brings  home  a  bag  of  the 
pretty  shining  things,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  little  hole  for  the  needle 
in  the  top  and  sides  of  each,  by  heating 
the  point  of  a  shawl  pin  and  piercing  them 
with  it. 

Another  method  of  using  these  fragile- 


looking  disks  for  the  same  purpose,  is  to 
sew  a  single  row  of  them  (pierced  only  at  the 
top)  to  the  edge  of  black  French  lace  two 
inches  wide.  Then  overlap  three  or  four 
rows  of  the  shell-ornamented  lace,  gather- 
ing in  the  top  one  to  make  the  necessary 
stop.  Of  course  both  of  these  shades  are 
intended  to  be  used  over  porcelain  or  glass 
shades. 

Chimney  covers  are  tiny  protectors  to 
keep  the  dust  from  getting  in  the  chimney 
of  the  lamp  during  the  day,  and  thus  dim- 
ming its  clearness.  The  prettiest  are  made 
in  the  form  of  a  little  Turkish  turban, 
using  a  large  pill-box  as  the  foundation  of 
the  headpiece  and  twisting  about  it  a  half 
square  of  red  silk,  fastening  a  little  buckle, 
or  finely-cut  steel  button,  at  one  side.  The 
point  of  the  half-square  turns  over  the  top 
of  the  •  box  to  represent  a  head  piece. 
Another  pretty  chimney  cover  is  a  scarlet 
poppy  made  of  four  red  petals  of  satin, 
delicately  tinted  with  a  brush  or  with  a 
needle  and  silk  at  their  base,  to  make  the 
darker  shades  necessary.  A  stem  of  green 
silk-covered  wire  is  added  which  serves  as 
a  handle  to  lift  the  cup-like  flower  from  the 
chimney. 

Small  Conveniences. 

A  SHOE-FINDING  bag  is  one  of  the 
ever-welcome  minor  necessities.  A 
long  strip  of  doubled  ribbon  with  a  bag  on 
the  end  for  the  buttons,  another  for  the 
thread,  and  some  buttonhole-edged  leaves 
for  the  needles,  is  a  good  style,  and  a  loop 
at  the  top  serves  to  hang  it  up  above  the 
shoe-bag. 

A  small  convenience  for  the  dressing 
table  is  m^de  of  three  little  round  Japanese 
bamboo  cup-like  baskets,  sewed  tightly 
together.  They  are  then  prettily-trimmed 
with  short  lengths  of  satin  ribbon  with  one 
end  pointed  and  finished  with  a  tiny  silver 
bell.  The  other  end  of  the  ribbon  is  fastened 
to  the  opening  of  the  basket.  There  are 
three  or  four  of  these  on  the  outer  side  of 
each  basket,  forming  a  sort  of  fringe  to  the 
tri-form  convenience.  One  basket  can  be 
stuffed  with  hair,  covered  with  black  net, 
and  used  for  hair-pins,  another  can  be  filled 
with  a  cushion  on  which  to  stick  shawl-pins, 
and  the  third  left  empty  to  drop  articles  of 
jewelry  in.  The  baskets  are  only  five 
cents  each,  the  ribbon  and  bells  cost  but 
,a  trifle,  so  this  little  Christmas  gift  will  not 
be  expensive,  and  yet  will  serve  to  show  a 
kindly  thought  on  the  dpnor's  part. . 
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Handkerchief  and  Glove  Cases. 

MOUCHOIR  and  glove  cases  are 
made  with  quilted  satin  linings 
and  long  pockets,  perfumed  with  sachet 
powder.  The  shape  is  not  novel  enough 
to  demand  description,  but  the  outside, 
which  is  of  plain  satin,  is  overlaid  with 
chamois  cut  out  in  an  elaborate  pattern, 
which  shows  the  satin  between  the  intrica- 
cies. The  chamois  cut  work,  which  is 
almost  lace-like  in  elaboration,  is  touched 
up  with  flecks  of  metal  paint.  The  edge 
of  the  chamois  cover  is  cut  into  strands  to 
form  a  narrow  fringe.  Forming  a  heading 
to  the  fringe  is  a  line  of  connecting  circles, 
drawn  from  a  small  thimble  and  painted 
alternately  silver  and  gold. 

Another  style  of  ornamenting  handker- 
chief cases  and  similar  articles  is  trans- 
ferred embroidery.  The  handsome  French 
needle-work  seen  on  old  collars  and  hand- 
kerchiefs is  greatly  coveted  for  this  use. 
The  embroidered  designs  are  carefully  cut 
from  the  muslin  and  laid  upon  velvet  or 
satin  of  any  color,  and  then  held  in  place 
by  as  few  stitches  as   possible. 

Foot  Mat. 

IT  is  a  strange  but  indubitable  fact,  that 
in  no  place  does  a  bed-room  carpet 
wear  out  so  quickly  as  in  front  of  the  dress- 
ing mirror.  Therefore,  a  pretty  mat  that 
will  avert  or  conceal  the  wear  must  be  a 
pleasing  gift.  To  make  one  that  is  suffici- 
ently ornamental  not  to  have  its  useful  pur- 
pose apparent,  take  a  piece  of  crimson 
or  old  gold  astrachan  cloth  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  twenty-seven  long,  sew  all  around 
it  a  border  of  leopard-skin  plush,  or 
beaver  plush,  if  preferred,  and  then 
search  in  German  fancy-work  stores, 
among  the  canvas  work  that  is  sold  there 
with  the  figure  already  wrought  and  the 
ground  unfilled,  for  a  large  cat's  or  dog's 
head.  These  worsted-work  squares  are 
sold  for  such  a  trifle  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  work  the  figure.  Cut  the 
canvas  away,  leaving  enough  around  the 
figure  to  turn  in  and  hem  down.  Then 
sew  the  head  upon  the  centre  of  the  mat, 
the  woolly  ground  will  cover  all  irregulari- 
ties of  the  edge.  The  mat  should  be  lined 
with  ticking  or  denim  to  give  it  firmness. 
The  high-colored  astrachans,  being  now  so 
little  used  in  costumes,  are  sold  for  an  ex- 
tremely low  price. 

The  necessity  of  devoting  so  much  space 


to  the  seasonable  subject  of  Christmas 
presents  has  prevented  any  attention  to 
knitting  and  crocheting  interests,  but  in  the 
succeeding  issues  amends  shall  be  made  for 
the  omission  of  this  number. 

M,  C  Jlungerford^ 
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RS.   S- 


finds  her  old-fashioned 


2VX  country  parlor  too  dark  to  be 
cheerful.  The  woodwork  is  very  old  oak. 
The  paper,  which  she  wishes  to  change,  is 
light  and  dark  blue  with  much  gilt. 

Select  a  cream  or  pale  yellow  paper  with 
mottled  figuring  in  white,  but  no  gilt. 
Have  a  border  with  gilt  ground  and  pink 
and  yellow  scroll  design.  Paper  the  ceiling 
with  buff  or  cream,  with  small  gilt  stars. 
For  portieres,  avoid  heavy  fabrics.  Bolton 
sheeting  or  plain  satine,  in  canary  or  butf, 
would  be  pretty.  Curtain  the  recess  with 
the  same  material,  a  length  of  it  on  each 
side  nearest  the  wall,  with  two  narrow 
curtains  of  oak -brown  plush  in  the  middle. 

Anne  Page  can  get  the  rope  silk  by 
mail  on  application  to  any  store  where  fancy- 
work  materials  are  sold. 

Knitting-woman. — T.  T.  O.  is  an  irreg- 
ular abbreviation  indicating  that  the  thread 
is  to  be  put  over  the  needle  before  taking 
up  the  next  stitch.  "  Take  thread  over  "  are 
the  words  intended. 

Mrs.  Von  G.  has  a  breadth  of  bro- 
cade which  once  formed  part  of  a  train 
worn  at  one  of  George  Washington's 
receptions,  and  asks  if  a  sofa  pillow  is  the 
best  use  to  make  of  it.  A  much  better  use 
for  the  valuable  silk  would  be  to  employ  it 
for  the  panel  of  a  screen.  A  frame  of  white 
enameled  wood  with  a  good  deal  of  gilding 
would  be  most  appropriate.  A  narrow 
strip  of  plate-glass  would  look  well  at  the 
top ;  below  it  stretch  the  brocade,  made  firm 
by  supplying  it  with  a  back  of  bookbinders' 
board.  The  back  of  the  panel  may  be  of 
blue  or  pink  satin,  gathered  to  a  focus  in 
the  centre  beneath  a  quaint  metal  orna- 
ment. Such  a  screen,  besides  its  deep  in- 
terest as  a  relic,  would  be  delightfully  sug* 
gestive  of  Versailles  or  Trianon. 

Belle  would  find  her  "  yards  and  yards  " 
of  rose-colored  feather  trimming  of  very 
little  value  in  furnishing.  Some  of  it  might 
be  prettily  used  in  bordering  a  delicatelj 
colored    sofa    pillow,   or,  if    the  quantity 
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suffices,  it  would  have  a  luxurious  effect  as 
the  edge  to  semi-transparent  portieres. 
Belle  might  find  the  feather  trimming  more 
available  as  the  finishing  touch  of  elegance 
to  a  tea  gown. 


Painter. — White  enamel  comes  in  cans. 
The  addition  of  carmine  would  give  the  rose 
shade  you  are  seeking.  It  would  be  pretty, 
if  the  chair  is  pink  enameled,  to  use  pink 
silk  for  the  cushion. 
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MOTH  E  R 
writes :  Will 
The  Home-Maker 
express  a  candid 
opinion  as  to  the 
moral  expediency 
of  letting  children 
believe  in  Santa 
Glaus?  We  have 
had  a  pretty  warm 
discussion  on  the 
subject  to-night  in 
our  parlor.  Four 
of  us  mothers  and 
our  husbands  took 
tea  together,  and 
after  my  children 
were  in  bed,  each  of 
the  mothers  brought 
out  a  bit  of  Christ- 
mas work.  It  pres- 
ently transpired  that 
we  were  all  pre- 
paring secretly  gifts 
for  the  little  ones. 
This  started  the 
talk,  in  which  the 
fathers  joined. 

The  party  was 
about  equally  di- 
vided in  sentiment. 
Two  pairs  of  parents 
thought  the  fable 
innocent,  and  that 
the  children  enjoy- 
ed the  anniversary 
more  on  account  of 
it.  They,  the  pa- 
rents, had  been  nur- 
tured in  the  harm- 


less delusion,  and  were  none  the  worse 
for  it. 

The  quartette  who  upheld  the  con  of 
the  debate  insisted  as  warmly  that  truth  is 
truth,  and  falsehood,  falsehood;  that  it  is 
never  lawful  to  do  wrong  that  right  may 
come,  and  that  a  child's  faith  in  his  parents 
must  suffer  a  shock  when  he  is  unde- 
ceived, which  cannot  but  be  disastrous  in 
its  consequences. 

"  How,"  asked  one  father,  "  can  we  re- 
prove untruthfulness  in  a  child  to  whom 
we  have  lied  diligently  for  years  ?  And 
looking  dispassionately  at  the  subject, 
what  good  end  is  subserved  by  bringing  up 
a  baby  to  believe  that  his  gifts  are  brought 
down  the  chimney  by  a  goblin  ?  Why  not 
add  to  his  enjoyment  of  them  the  element 
of  gratitude  to  the  dear  parents  who  have 
studied  to  please  him  ?  Do  not  fathers 
and  mothers  who  pursue  the  contrary 
course  lose  one  means  of  strengthening 
their  influence  with  their  little  ones  ?  Have 
we  a  right  to  let  pass  the  opportunity  of 
impressing  upon  the  tender  minds  the 
fact  of  what  we  do  for  them — the  patient 
industry  that  toils  secretly,  as  these  moth- 
ers are  doing  now,  sometimes  far  into  the 
night,    to    make    their    darlings    happy? 

Since  my  friends  took  their  leave,  I 
have  sat  up  later  than  is  my  custom,  being 
foolishly  interested  in  the  task  of  manu- 
facturing a  big  rag-doll  for  my  only  baby, 
a  girl  of  three,  who  cannot  remember  the 
Christmas  of  a  year  ago. 

Every  night  before  she  goes  to  bed, 
"  Papa  "  takes  her  on  his  knee,  and  says 
over  to  her,  with  alternating  solemnity  and 
glee,  Clement  Moore's  immortal  lyric : 
"Twas  the  night  before  Christmas — " 
which — would  you  believe  it  ?  she  knows 
by  heart  as  well  as  he. 

The  other  day  she  had  a  severe  fall 
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that  bruised  her  cheek  badly,  and  be- 
fore I  could  pick  her  up,  clapped  her 
hands  over  her  mouth  to  stifle  her  scream, 
and  glanced  at  the  chimney  ! 

When  I  told  papa  of  it  in  her  presence 
that  night,  he  said  that  Santa  Glaus  loved 
nothing  better  than  brave  little  girls  who 
tried  to  bear  pain  and  tiot  distress  mamma 
by  crying. 

The  excellent  brother  whose  string  of 
questions  I  have  quoted  just  now  told  me 
— ^gently,  kindly,  but  sadly — this  evening, 
that  he  was  "  afraid  such  doings  and  talk 
were  a  species  of  idolatry,  or,  at  least, 
saint- worship." 

I  couldn't  quite  dislodge  that  speech 
from  my  mind  during  the  hour  I  sat  by 
the  fire,  sewing  on  Ellie's  rag-doll.  I  was 
glad  I  had  not  betrayed  to  the  good  man 
that  we  have  promised  her  to  have  the  grate 
of  the  sitting-room  cleaned  out  Christmas 
Eve,  and  to  let  the  chimney  get  cold,  so 
Santa  Glaus  will  not  get  scorched  coming 
down. 

It  is  almost  midnight  now.  Ghristmas 
is  still  so  many  weeks  off  that  we  may  rub 
Santa  Glaus's  image  from  our  baby's  im- 
agination, and  substitute  papa's  and  mam- 
ma's. It  is  weak-minded — perhaps  it  is 
wicked,  too — to  feel  such  a  pang  at  the 
thought  of  smashing  the  fairy-castle  we 
and  the  baby  have  taken  such  delight  in 
building  up.  I  must  confess  that  a  big 
tear  dropped  upon  the  curls  of  real  hair 
j[just  the  color  of  Ellie's  own)  I  was  stitch- 
ing on  Dolly's  head. 

My  John  (whose  real,  every-day,  and 
nicer  name  is  "Jack"),  laughed  at  and 
pitied  me  for  a  little  while,  and  then  went 
merrily  off  to  bed.  I  didn't  tell  him  how 
uncomfortable  the  talk  made  me.  Indeed, 
I  hardly  knew  it  myself  until  I  reviewed  it 
alone  in  the  silence  of  the  night-watches. 
Help  me  out  of  the  maze,  please  ! 

Elinor  R,  T. 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 
Answer : 

The  Home-Maker  finds  some  difficulty 
in  the  composition  of  a  judicial  reply  to 
the  above  epistle.  If  the  question  had 
been  laid  before  it  a  month  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  given  to  the  readers  of 
the  columns  devoted  to  "  Our  Baby,"  and 
Ellie's  mamma  might  have  had  the  benefit 
of  other  mothers'  views. 

Goming  as  it  does,  when  the  Ghristmas 
number  is  almost  off  the  stocks,  the  per- 
plexed correspondent  must  get  what  solace 
she  can  from  editorial  opinion. 


Our  Baby's  life  is  one  long,  bright  fairy- 
tale. Reverently  let  us  thank  the  Giver  of 
that  good  and  perfect  gift,  the  human  im- 
agination, that  this  is  true.  Tearing  away 
as  clumsy  and  rather  coarse  draperies;  the 
sermonizing  to  the  effect  that  "Truth  is 
Truth,  and  Falsehood  is  Falsehood,"  etc., 
let  us  ask  of  common-sense  what  would  be 
left  to  our  children  if  the  letter  of  this  law 
were  put  into  practice.  The  bit  of  wood 
covered  with  wool,  which  Baby  pulls 
around  by  a  string  and  forces  to  sip  milk 
from  his  silver  mug,  and  feeds  with  grass 
and  clover,  and  loves  as  "  a  baa-lamb," — is 
a  /ie/  The  hobby-horse  he  rides  and 
grooms,  and  is  taught  not  to  whip,  osten- 
sibly lest  he  should  hurt  the  poor,  willing 
beast — in  reality,  lest  he  should  earty  ac- 
quire the  practice  of  cruelty  to  animals; 
the  dolly  to  which  Baby  EUie  will  cling 
with  passionate  fondness  longer  than  the 
arms  and  legs  fashioned  cunningly  by  the 
mother's  hands  will  hold  allegiance  to  the 
battered  trunk; 
the  companion  of 
her  frolics,  her 
walks,  her  drives, 
the  b  e  d  -  f  e  1 1  o  w 
without  whom  she 
would  cry  herself  to 
sleep— are  teach- 
ers in  what  the 
rigid  I  i  t  e  r  a  1  i  s  t 
would  brand  as 
"deception."  The 
watch  held  to  the 
baby's  ear,  that  he 
may  "  hear  the  lit- 
tle boy  hammering 
inside,"  should,  in 
the  cause  of  truth, 
be  laboriously  de- 
fined as  ingenious 
machinery.  Judg- 
ed by  this  line  and 
plummet,  our  as- 
sociation with  our 
infants  is  a  tissue 
of  deceits,  and  the 
mothers  ^nners  ex- 
ceedingly in  the 
wicked  work.  Pic- 
ture-books are  a 
snare  of  the  Evil 
One ;  the  box  of 
blocks  that  con- 
tains the  possibil- 
ity of  numberless 
houses,    bridges 
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and  railway-trains  should  be  burnt  before 
it  can  corrupt  his  morals. 

As  to  fairy-tales !  Spring  into  the 
arena  from  the  dusty  wastes  of  prose,  New 
Comstock  of  the  nursery,  and  ban  them — 
one  and  all !  Pack  to  the  right-about, 
without  character  or  wages,  the  nurse  whose 
"Cinderella"  and  "  Puss-in-Boots "  bring 
consolation  for  the  rainy  day  in-doors : 
fine  and  send  up  for  thirty  days  the  sweet- 
voiced  aunt  with  her  readings  of  Grimm 
and  Andersen ;  spare  not  for  Baby's  cry- 
ing the  indulgent  grandmother  who  dis- 
graces her  white  hairs  by  telling  "This 
little  pig  went  to  market "  on  pink  toes, 
curling  with  delight ! 

If  "  the  fable  of  Santa  Claus  "  be  an  evil 
agency,  where  shall  the  iconoclastic  reform- 
ation stop  ? 

In  sober  truth,  there  lives  not  the  man 
or  woman  who  ever  suffered,  morally  or 
spiritually,  through  the  charming  myth. 
Usually,  children  outgrow  the  belief  in 
him  so  gradually  that  there  is  no  "  shock  " 
to  imagination  or  faith.  Back  of  it,  while 
it  lasts,  there  is  profound  meaning,  the 
teachings  of  a  higher  life,  the  influence  of 
which  is  not  lost  with  the  passing  off  of  the 
delusion.  The  victory  over  childish  naughti- 
ness, the  preparation  in  heart  and  conduct, 
even  the  cleansing  of  grate  and  hearth  to 
do  honor  to  the  Chief  Guest — are  not  they 
a  parable  to  us  who  have  put  away  childish 
things  ?  and  our  babies — are  not  they  our 
teachers  ? 


Harmless  Toys. 

THE  mafin  point  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
choosing  pla3rthings  for  children  is  to 
fix  upon  something  of  which  they  will  not 
weary  quickly.  The*peripatetic  milk  cart, 
the  "  roaming  alligator,"  and  similar  trifles 
are  attractive  for  a  few  moments.  But 
after  they  have  made  half-a-dozen  tours 
about  the  room,  and  the  novelty  of  watch- 
ing them  begins  to  wane,  the  child  is  apt 
to  throw  them  aside  and  seek  fresh  recre- 
ations. On  the  other  hand,  a  plajrthing 
that  permits  of  varying  combinations  like  a 
Noah*s  Ark,  or  a  box  of  magnetized  fish  or 
fowl,  is  returned  to  again  and  again  with 
constantly  recurring  interest. 

Nothing  delights  a  little  girl  of  five  or 
six  years  more  than  the  good,  old-fashioned 
doll  who  can  be  dressed  and  undressed, 
put  to  bed  and  taken  up  again,  who  can 
be  petted,  scolded,  taught,  and  with  whom 


the  little  mother  can  rehearse  all  her  own 
small  experiences.  The  boy  of  the  same 
age  delights  in  troops  of  diminutive 
soldiers,  engines,  drums,  trumpets,  and  all 
the  noisy  things  he  can  accumulate  about 
him. 

When  children  are  as  old  as  this,  the 
task  of  providing  them  with  harmless  toys 
is  comparatively  simple.  It  is  for  the 
younglings  of  the  nursery  that  the  en- 
deavor is  attended  with  difficulties.  Until 
a  baby  has  passed  the  age  when  he  dis- 
plays a  tendency  to  stick  everything  in  his 
mouth,  great  circumspection  must  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  choice  of  his  toys.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  elegy  describing 
the  fate  of  the  infant  whose  parents  reck- 
lessly presented  him  with  a  painted  mon- 
key? 

Little  Willie  had  a  purple  painted  monkey 

climbing  on  a  yaller  stick ; 
And  when  he  sucked  the  paint  all  off 

it  made  him  deathly  sick. 
And  in  his  dying  moments,  he  clasped  that 

monkey  in  his  hand, 
And  bade  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  into  a 

better  land. 

Oh !  No  more  he'll  shoot  his  sister 

with  his  little  wooden  gun, 
Oh !  No  more  he'll  twist  the  pussy's  tail, 

to  make  her  yowl,  for  fun. 
Now  pussy's  tail  it  stands  out  straight, 

the  gun  is  laid  aside. 
The  monkey  doesn't  jump  around 

since  little  Willie  died. 

In  order  that  this  luck  may  not  be  the 
fate  of  "  Our  Baby,"  we  must  be  careful  to 
choose  playthings  from  which  he  can  de- 
rive no  harm  even  if  he  does  attempt  to 
cut  his  teeth  upon  them. 

Prominent  among  the  safe  articles  to  be 
given  to  children  at  this  period  of  life  is 
the  great  variety  of  rubber  toys.  Rubber 
dolls,  balls,  animals,  and  birds  of  all  de- 
scriptions may  be  found.  Those  should 
be  purchased  that  are  entirely  free  from 
paint,  and  although  possibly  less  life-like 
in  appearance,  they  will  please  the  babies 
just  as  well.  A  whole  farm-yard  may  be 
provided  for  the  little  one's  delectation. 
While  these  toys  are  not  cheap  at  the  out- 
set, they  are  so  durable  that  they  will  last 
long  after  playthings  of  less  stout  material 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  heel  of  the 
wee  Vandal  who  rules  the  nursery. 

Figures  of  animals  may  be  procured  that 
are  carved  from  unpainted  pine,  and  al- 
though they  are  more  perishable  than  the 
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rubber  toys,  they  serve  admirably  as  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  never-failing  blocks  are  almost  al- 
ways delightful  to  a  child.  They  should 
be  large  and  square,  or  oblong,  and  not  of 
the  paper-covered  variety,  but  painted  and 
varnished.  Their  shape  is  unfavorable  for 
biting  or  sucking,  and  with  the  protecting 
varnish,  the  danger  from  the  paint  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Little  carts  are  also 
much  favored  by  a  boy,  and  as  he  grows 
older  a  small  wheel-barrow  possesses  an 
even  greater  charm.  Linen  picture-books, 
and  indeed,  books  of  all  sorts  are  usually 
liked  by  a  baby,  but  the  eyes  of  an  older 
person  are  needed  here,  to  see  that  the 
bright  covers  are  kept  away  from  the  little 
mouth. 

Woolly  dogs  and  sheep  are  harmless. 
The  child  is  not  likely  to  make  more  than 


one  essay  with  his  teeth  upon  the  fuzzy 
creature,  and  if  he  does,  he  gets  no  ill 
from  it.  White  and  gray  canton  flannel 
puppies,  kittens,  rabbits,  and  elephants  are 
also  dear  to  the  childish  heart,  and  are 
safe  toys.  The  same  animals  in  red  or 
blue  canton  flannel  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
the  coloring  matter  rubs  off.  The  old-fash- 
ioned, home-made  rag  doll,  now  coming  into 
fashion  again,  is  a  delightful  plaything. 

This  list  may  be  added  to  at  will  by  the 
baby's  admirers,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  painted  toys  or 
those  that  are  fragile  enough  to  be  easily 
broken.  Babies  do  not  care  for  elaborate 
appliances  for  entertainment.  Simple 
amusements  please  them  best,  and  it  is  a 
waste  of  trouble  and  money  to  bestow  ex- 
pensive play-things  upon  them. 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick, 


Edited  by  Grace  Peckham,  M.  D. 


CONCERNING    PURE    DRINKING    WATER. 


HE  question  of  pure 
drinking  in  relation  to 
public  and  private 
health,  is  one  that  is 
constantly  recurring 
and  it  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  among 
the  earliest  letters  ad- 
dressed to  this  department  some  of  them 
contain  inquiries  in  regard  to  drinking 
water,  questions  as  to  the  qualities  which 
render  it  unwholesome,  and  questions  as  to 
how  to  render  water  innocuous  and  palat- 
able. Therefore  we  propose,  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible,  to  set  forth  to  our  read- 
ers the  causes  which  render  water  deleter- 
ious as  a  beverage,  and  how  to  make  it  fit 
to  drink.  In  the  first  place  many  people 
do  not  realize  the  importance  of  drinking 
water.  It  is  rather  humiliating  perhaps  to 
think  that,  after  all,  we  are  three-quarters 
water,  but  such  is  the  case.     Water  is  essen- 


tial to  carry  on  properly  the  physiological 
workings  of  the  body,  and  no  other  drink- 
able can  take  its  place.  The  healthy  adult 
requires  three  quarts  of  water  daily,  one 
quart  in  food  and  the  rest  in  liquids.  A 
popular  and  well-known  writer  on  nervous 
diseases  mentioned,  curiously  enough, 
among  the  causes  of  especial  nervousness 
among  Americans,  that  they  do  not  drink 
enough  water.  The  thirst  of  children  is 
proverbial.  -The  child's  constant  cry,  "I 
want  a  drink  of  water,"  is  not  as  capricious 
as  it  seems.  The  processes  of  growth  involve 
a  rapid  and  constant  change  which  is  done 
more  easily  by  water  power. 

There  has  been  much  popular  writing 
from  time  to  time  which  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage drinking  water.  Some  have  claimed 
that  it  should  only  be  taken  before  meals, 
or  after,  and  never  during,  as  it  would 
"dilute  the  gastric  juice."  It  is  generally 
safe  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  inclination 
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of  the  individual,  unless  he  or  she  is  one  of 
those  who  have  educated  themselves  to 
drink  no  water  at  all. 

"But  ice  water  is  very  injurious,"  says 
one,  who  considers  himself  an  authority  on 
what  is  healthful  and  what  is  unhealthful. 
If  ice  water  were  as  unhealthy  as  Europeans 
believe — and  many  of  them  have  a  great 
prejudice  against  water  as  a  beverage,  luke- 
warm or  iced — many  Americans  would  be 
in  a  great  state  of  physical  dilapidation 
who  appear  to  be  very  robust  and  strong. 
To  drink  ice  water  rapidly  and  in  great 
quantities  would  undoubtedly  shock  that 
much-sinned-against  organ — the  stomach  ; 
but  when  taken  slowly,  the  temperature 
becomes  very  much  changed  in  passing 
through  the  mouth  and  down  the  oesophagus 
to  its  destination,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  a 
temperature  of  something  more  than  98 
degrees  F. 

Perfectly  pure  water  is  only  encountered 
on  the  table  of  the  chemist.  Water  is  con- 
taminated in  every  way.  It  is  colored  by 
vegetable  matter,  as  is  seen  in  the  ^*  Brandy 
Brooks"  which  render  picturesque  almost 
every  rural  district.  It  absorbs  gases.  It 
holds  in  solution  mineral  and  animal  sub- 
stances. 

In  the  report  of  the  English  Rivers  Com- 
missioners the  following  classification  as  to 
quality  of  water  was  given  : 

I.  In  respect  to  wholesomeness,  palata- 
bility  an^  general  fitness  for  drinking  and 
cooking : 

Wholesome :  ) 

1.  Spring  water.        >  Very  palatable. 

2.  Deep  well  water.  ) 

3.  Upland  surface  water.  )    Moderately 
Suspicious :  \     ^^,,,,K1^^ 

4.  Stored  ram  water. 

5.  Surface    water    from^ 

cultivated  land. 
Dangerous  : 

6.  River  water  to  which 


palatable. 


y  Palatable. 


sewage  gams  access. 
7.  Shallow  well  water. 

II.  According  to  Softness  : 

1.  Rain  water. 

2.  Upland  surface  water. 

3.  Surface  water  from  cultivated  land. 

4.  River  water. 

5.  Spring  water. 

6.  Deep  well  water. 

7.  Shallow  well  water. 

III.  In  respect  to  the  influence  of  geolo- 
^cal  formation  in  rendering  water  spark- 
lingy  colorless,  palatable  and  wholesome  by 


percolation,   the    following   water-bearing 
strata  are  given  as  the  most  efficient : 

1.  Chalk. 

2.  Oolite. 

3.  Green  sand. 

4.  Hastings  sand. 

5.  New  red  and  conglomerate  sandstone. 

In  this  summary  you  have  a  whole  text- 
book upon  the  sources  and  qualities  of 
water. 

If  water  is  suspected  of  impurities,  these 
can  be  removed  by  straining,  decantmg, 
boiling,  distilling,  filtering,  and  the  use  of 
chemical  means.  It  is  a  very  simple  device 
to  fasten  a  strainer  to  the  faucet  from  which 
is  obtained  the  drinking  water.  This  and 
decanting  water,  after  it  has  settled,  will 
take  away  suspended  impurities.  Boiling 
is  an  effective  means  of  freeing  water  from 
impurities,  and  should  certainly  be  done 
where  the  water  is  suspected  of  containing 
the  germs  of  disease.  If  the  water  has  ab- 
sorbed noxious  gases,  these  are  driven  off 
by  boiling  ;  mineral  substances  held  in  sus- 
pension are  precipitated ;  the  organic 
impurities,  as  well  as  vegetable,  including 
the  micro-organisms,  concerning  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  these  days,  are  destroyed 
for  the  most  part.  Water  should  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  air.  Boiling  deprives 
it  of  this,  and  to  make  water  palatable  it 
should  be  restored  by  pouring  the  water 
from  one  receptacle  to  another,  or  by  shak- 
ing it.  The  complete  destruction  of  all 
deleterious  germs  by  boiling  is  doubted  by 
some  writers,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of  purifying  it, 
except  by  distillation.  This  process  is 
carried  on  on  a  grand  scale,  by  certain 
companies,  and  much  of  siphon  water 
that  is  drunk,  as  well  as  many  so-called 
mineral  waters  which  are  bought  by  the 
gallon,  owe  their  chief  value  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  either  distilled  waters  or 
come  from  springs  of  exceptionally  pure 
water.  Boiling  will  not  deprive  water  en- 
tirely of  its  hardness  if  it  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  insoluble  lime  salt.  Ordinary 
lime  water  added  to  hard  water  will  render 
it  soft. 

The  most  approved  method  of  purify- 
ing water  is,  perhaps,  by  the  use  of  a  filter. 

Some  writers  think  that  only  the  sus- 
pended impurities  are  taken  away  by 
the  filter,  but  most  believe  that  filtering 
can  effectually  remove  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble impurities,  since  a  filter  not  only  acts 
as  a  strainer,  but  it  brings  the  water  in 
contact  with  the  air  and  oxidizes  the  or- 
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ganic  matter,  and  if  certain  substances  are 
used  a  chemical  change  is  brought  about. 
House  filters  range  from  the  simplest — a 
piece  of  flannel  tied  on  the  faucet  of  the 
water  pipe,  or  a  sheet  of  filtering  paper  put 
into  a  glass  or  tin  funnel — up  to  the  com- 
plicated patented  affair,  which  claims  per- 
fection in  the  performance  of  purifying 
water. 

Dr.  Parker,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
hygiene,  gives  the  following  directions  for 
making  a  good  filter  : 

"Get  a  common  earthenware  garden 
flower  pot ;  cover  the  hole  with  a  bit  of 
fine  gauze  or  a  bit  of  clean  washed  flannel, 
which  should  be  changed  from  time  to 
time ;  then  get  some  rather  small  gravel, 
wash  it  very  well  and  put  it  into  the  pot  to 
the  height  of  three. inches  ;  then  get  some 
white  sand  and  wash  it  very  clean  and  put 
that  on  the  gravel  to  the  height  of  three 
inches ;  then  take  two  pounds  of  animal 
charcoal,  wash  that  also  by  putting  into  an 
earthen  vessel  and  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  it ;  then,  when  the  charcoal  has  sub- 
sided, pour  off  the  water  and  put  some 
more  on  for  three  or  four  times.  When 
the  charcoal  has  been  well  washed  put  it 
on  the  sand  and  press  it  well  down.  Have 
four  inches  of  charcoal  if  possible.  The 
filter  is  now  ready.  Pour  water  into  the 
pot  and  let  it  run  through  the  hole  into  a 
large  glass  bottle.  After  a  time  the  char- 
coal will  get  clogged  ;  take  off  a  little  from 
the  top  and  boil  it  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  spread  it  out  before  the  fire.  It  will 
then  be  as  good  as  ever.  From  time  to 
time  all  the  charcoal,  and  the  sand  also, 
may  want  washing.  The  sand  may  be 
put  on  the  charcoal  and  not  between 
it  and  the  gravel ;  but  this  plan  some- 
times leads  to  the  charcoal  being  carried 
with  the  water  through  the  gravel  and 
out  of  the  hole.  The  sand  stops  it." 

Fresh  animal  charcoal  removes  a  large 
proportion  of  organic  matter  as  well  as 
mineral.  Spongy  iron,  magnetic  carbide  of 
iron  and  silicated  carbon,  are  some  of  the 
other  materials  used. 

Filters  must  be  kept  well  cleaned  ;  the 
filtering  substance  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
renewed  frequently. 

The  poisoning  which  results  from  the 
use  of  water  which  has  remained  in  lead 
pipes  should  be  referred  to.  Never  drink 
the  water  which  stands  in  leaden  pipes. 
We  know  of  a  family  who  were  poisoned 
with  lead,  because  the  cook  drew  the 
water    to     make    the    coffee    from    the 


leaden  pipes  of  the  hot-water  boiler  at- 
tached to  the  range,  instead  of  using  it 
from  the  tea-kettle,  as  her  mistress  sup- 
posed she  did. 

The  wonderful  power  of  adaptation  of 
the  human  organism  to  whatever  it  is  sub- 
jected, is  shown  in  its  tolerance  of  impure 
water  as  well  as  its  tolerance  of  impure  air 
and  unwholesome  food.  People  may  drink 
contaminated  water  for  years  without  suf- 
fering any  noticeable  inconvenience,  when 
they  suddenly  succumb.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  which  must  be  paid  to  maintain 
a  tolerable  standard  of  health  ;  this  is  true 
in  regard  to  pure  drinking  water  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  other  concomitants  which 
go  to  make  up  a  perfect  hygiene. 


A  Cold  Sponge  Bath. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  ask 
our  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  a  daily  cold  sponge  bath  as  a  stimu- 
lant, stating  that  a  physician  '*  of  judgment 
and  experience  declares  positively  against 
cold  baths."  There  was,  in  the  older 
mythological  time,  a  certain  man  named 
Procrustes,  He  had  a  bed  which  he  offered 
to  weary  travellers  who  desired  repose.  If 
they  were  the  same  length  as  the  bed,  they 
slept  very  well  and  Procrustes  was  satis- 
fied ;  if  they  were  too  short  for  the  bed, 
their  horrible  host  stretched  them  until 
they  fitted  it.  If  they  were  too  long,  he 
lopped  off  their  extremities  so  that  they 
fitted  the  bed.  Everyone  sees  how  arbi- 
trary, how  terribly  arbitrary  was  Procrus- 
tes, and  his  name  comes  down  to  us  to- 
day a  synonym  for  all  unreasonableness. 
Yet  there  are  few  who  fail  to  apply  the 
Procrustean  method  to  matters  of  hygiene, 
and  in  none  more  often  than  that  of  tak- 
ing baths,  especially  the  daily  cold  sponge 
bath.  It  is  such  a  delight  and  refreshment, 
such  an  ijivigoration  and  refreshment  to 
one  who  reacts  to  it,  that  he  cannot  see 
how  another  can  take  up  the  burden  of  daily 
life  without  it ;  to  the  one  who  does  not 
react,  but  remains  with  blue  lips  and  creep- 
ing goose-flesh  for  several  hours,  it  is  a 
penance,  which  he  will  undergo  as  long  as 
his  enthusiastic  friend  can  keep  him  up  to 
it,  or  until  his  own  common  sense  or  his 
physician  tells  him  to  give  it  up.  For  the 
former,  who  is  generally  healthy  and  full- 
blooded,  it  is  excellent ;  for  the  latter,  wfco 
is    probably    thin    and  anaemic,  it  is  the 
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worst  thing  he  can  do,  for  it  exhausts  his 
small  store  of  vitality. 

To  Correspondents. 

WE  have  received  some  responses  in 
reply  to  our  request  for  instances 
of  popular  superstitions  with  reference  to 
health,  but  we  hope  to  receive  more,  and 
again  call  upon  our  readers  to  send  us 
communications  concerning  them,  as  well 
as  personal  idiosyncrasies. 


DO  CHILDREN  OVER-EAT? 

A  GERMAN  friend,  who  has  children 
who  were  raised  in  the  old  country, 
and  some  that  are  being  brought  up  here, 
says  :  "  Why  is  it  that  it  is  so  hard  to  raise 
children  in  this  country  ?  They  want  to  eat 
more  rich  things,  they  want  more  money 
to  spend,  and  more  clothes  to  wear.  Why 
is  it  ?  It  was  very  little  trouble  in  Ger- 
many." 

And  so  I  say,  why  is  it  if  it  is  not  due  to 
that  spirit  of  discontent  which  pervades 
Young  America  of  the  present  day  ?  Not 
the  divine  discontent  which  Canon  Kings- 
ley  says  young  people  should  aim  at,  dis- 
content with  unhealthy  conditions — sl 
laudable  motive  to  desire  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body — but  a  discontent  bom  of 
envy,  or  an  attempt  at  rivalry. 

It  happens  to  physicians  to  frequently 
see  the  health  of  families  improve  as  their 
wealth  disappears.  Their  food  becomes 
simpler  and  more  substantial,  their  habits 
more  regular,  and  cheerfulness  takes  the 
place  of  dyspeptic  uneasiness.  It  is  also 
noticeable  to  the  physician,  as  he  watches 
the  career  of  a  family  from  a  state  of  lim- 
ited means  to  one  of  affluence,  that  his 
services  are  frequently  more  and  more 
needed.  Rich  cooking  supersedes  plain 
food,  luxuries  supplant  necessaries,  dissi- 
pation becomes  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Knowing  these  facts,  the  phy- 
sician is  expected  to  remedy  the  evils  out- 
lined. He  finds  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  convince  the  members  of  a  family  that 
they  are  over-eating. 

Worse  than  ordinary  city  life  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  inordinate  and  perverted 
appetite  among  children  is  hotel  life,  es- 
pecially summer  hotel  life.  A  bill  of  fare 
is  offered  which,  to  the  average  child,  is  a 
wonder  and  delight.     The  idea  of  doing 


as  the  grown  people  do,  studying  the  items 
and  ordering  what  one's  fancy  suggests,  is 
enticing.  And  there  is  the  example  set  by 
many  adults  of  "  going  through  "  the  whole 
menUf  in  the  hope  that  they  will  get  their 
money's  worth.  Just  think  of  a  person  try- 
ing to  eat  in  one  week  twelve  dollars* 
worth  of  food,  because  he  is  paying  twelve 
dollars  a  week  board. 

Nothing  is  credited  to  the  pure  air,  no- 
thing to  the  beautiful  scenery,  nothing  to 
anything  but  food.  A  very  vulgar  taste, 
you  say.  True,  but  not  more  so  than  you 
will  see  at  most  summer  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses. Woe  to  the  sensible  mother 
who,  after  trying  hard  for  months  to  teach 
her  children  what  she  believes  to  be  right 
as  to  food  and  eating,  is  prevailed  upon  to 
spend  her  vacation  at  a  large  summer  car- 
avansary. Unless  she  has  a  wonderful 
control  over  her  children,  before  many 
days  have  gone  by,  like  other  children 
about  them,  they  too  have  learned  to  antic- 
ipate the  rich  desserts  and  the  luxuries, 
and  to  talk  about  and  iong  for  their  "  favor- 
ite" food.  Very  soon,  indeed,  they  do 
not  eat  plain  fare,  except  under  protest.  If 
such  a  model  food  as  milk  is  liked,  its  good 
effects  are  nullified  by  the  excessive  quan- 
tity taken.  As  one  boy  said,  he'd  drink  a 
gallon  if  he  could  get  it.  This  was  not 
idle  talk,  for  the  boy  stuffed  himself  with 
milk. 

It  is  astonishing  how  readily  children 
become  discontented  with  a  diet  they  have 
become  accustomed  to,  if  they  associate 
much  with  children  who  don't  like  the  food 
in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  children 
who  at  home  refuse  a  certain  food,  which 
is  most  suitable  for  them,  will  go  to  a 
neighbor's  and  eat  willingly,  with  the 
neighbor's  children,  the  very  same  thing 
they  declined  at  their  own  table.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  living  in  a  fiat  would  not  touch 
oatmeal  at  home,  until  it  had  learned  to 
like  it  at  the  home  of  a  neighbor  in  the 
flat  above.  It  may  have  been  that  at  the 
neighbor's  the  oatmeal  was  more  palatable 
in  itself,  or  prepared  in  a  different  way 
from  that  the  child  had  been  accustomed 
to.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that 
the  child  learned  to  eat  oatmeal  at  a  neigh- 
bor's and  not  at  home.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  children  do  readily  assume 
good  or  bad  habits  of  eating,  by  contact 
with  other  children,  when  we  consider  that 
they  are  in  the  formative,  the  developing 
period  of  life,  when  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  are    not   as   clearly   out- 
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lined  to  them  as  they  will  be  by  the  ex- 
perience and  hard  knocks  of  adult  life. 
And  even  grown  people  gorge  themselves 
and  make  mistakes  in  their  eating.  But' 
if  they  do  (and  the  fact  is  seized  upon 
as  an  excuse  by  the  gorging  children) 
there  is  no  reason  why  children  should 
not  be  taught  to  control  their  appetites 
as  well  as  their  passions.  Herein  lies  the 
difficulty — what  to  teach,  when  to  teach, 
and  how  to  teach.     , 

What  To  Teach. 

A  CHILD  should  learn  that  unlike  the 
lower  animals,  he  needs  a  certain 
variety  of  food,  to  make  bone,  muscle, 
nerve  and. sinew,  and  to  give  strength  and 
beauty.  He  should  be  taught  about  his  or- 
gans of  digestion  and  that  by  the  proper 
use  of  them  he  will  grow  strong  and 
healthy.  He  should  know,  moreover,  what 
teeth  are  for,  and  something  as  to  digestive 
processes.  Unlike  the  cow,  sea-lion  and 
other  animals,  he  cannot  bolt  his  food  with 
impunity,  and  he  should  know  the  reason 
why. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  teaching 
should  be  given  in  the  schools,  and  the  school 
that  does  not  furnish  it  should  not  be 
patronized — for  "  good  digestion  waits  on 
appetite  and  health  on  both."  And  with- 
out health,  book-learning  is  a  feeble  ac- 
quirement. 

When  To  Teach. 

AS  a  baby  is  best  taught  to  desire  food 
at  regular  times,  by  beginning  his 
education  at  birth,  so  an  older  child,  as 
soon  as  he  sits  at  table,  should  be  taught 
not  to  ask  for  food  between  meals,  to  eat 
slowly,  to  chew  his  food,  and  not  to  gulp  it 
almost  unbroken,  or  wash  each  mouthful 


down  with  a  drink.  The  hurry  of  the 
business  man  to  get  to  his  office ;  of  the 
mother  to  be  sewing  or  visiting,  and  of  the 
child  to  play — accounts  for  many  a  hurried 
breakfast  and  lunch,  and  much  indiges- 
tion. 

How  To  Teach. 

PARENTS  themselves  must  observe 
good  table  manners,  or  they  cannot 
expect  them  of  their  children.  And  finally, 
remembering  the  tendency  to  hurry  in 
American  life— a  certain  time  should  be 
devoted  to  each  meal — at  least  twenty  min- 
utes to  breakfast  and  lunch  or  tea,  and  thirty 
to  dinner.  The  rapidly-eating  child,  learn- 
ing that  it  cannot  leave  the  table  before  the 
end  of  the  allotted  time,  will  slow  up. 

Someone  asks  :  "  But  what  is  to  be  done 
on  Christmas,  when  good  cheer  is  the  order 
of  the  day?  "  Our  answer  is  :  Very  little 
danger  will  come  to  the  child  from  exces- 
sive holiday  eating  who  has  learned  the 
value  of  controlling  the  appetite.  The 
child  who  has  ascertained  that  because  he 
"  loves  "  a  certain  kind  of  food,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  food  "  loves  "  him,  but  may 
cause  him  discomfort  and  sickness,  has 
learned  an  important  lesson.  Spoiled,  self- 
willed,  finical  children,  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  gorging  on  feast  days,  will  gorge 
all  the  more. 

What  good  reason  can  be  advanced 
for  feeding  a  child,  at  one  meal  in  a  year, 
turkey  and  dressing,  chicken  pie,  ham, 
tongue,  mince  pie,  pumpkin  pie,  sweet 
potatoes,  onions,  puddings,  pickles,  apples, 
nuts  and  raisins?  How  many  good  reasons 
can  be  given  for  a  distribution  of  these 
articles  through  a  number  of  meals  ?  and 
yet,  withal,  the  feast-day  tables  may  be 
bountifully  and  healthfully  spread. 

Jerome  Walker,  M.  D. 
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IN  nearly  every  family  there  is  one  mem- 
ber who  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
taste  for  drawing.  The  attention  of  such  is 
directed  to  the  art-study  given  each  month 
by  "  The  Home-Maker."  The  pupil  is  in- 
vited to  copy  it  carefully  and  to  send  his 
work  when  finished  to  "  Art-Director  of 
The  Home-Maker,  24  West  23D  Street, 
New  York  City.' 

A  Committee  of  distinguished  artists  will 
each  month  examine  all  studies  thus  sent 
in  ;  revise  them  and  return  to  the  addresses 
supplied  by  the  pupils.  Stamps  to  cover 
the  returned  inclosure  should  be  forwarded 
with  the  drawing. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moran,  Charles  Volkmar, 
Frank  M.  Gregory,  H.  Pruett  Share, 
and  Geo.  R.  Halm. 

This  offer  is  made  to  subscribers  only. 


THE  SEASONS  AND  THE  MONTHS. 

Third  Design. 

1 

Roses,  \Vild  Rose,  Lily  and  Sparrows. 

THE  December  study  is  the  third  of 
the  panels  designed  for  a  screen.  It 
represents  the  plant- form  for  Spring  and 
Summer.  In  January  directions  for  mount- 
ing the  designs  and  making  up  the  screen 
will  be  given. 

As  an  incentive  to  careful  copy  of  these 
studies,  the  Art- Director  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  he  has  in  hand  a  cash  offer 
for  the  set  which  the  Committee  may  de- 
cide to  be  the  best  submitted  to  them. 
Copies  offered  for  this  prize  must  be  double 
the  size  of  the  study  here  given,  and,  if 
painted  in  oils,  on  canvas,  if  in  water-colors, 
on  silk.  Stamps  for  return  of  copy  must 
accompany  subject  in  all  cases. 
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Background,  gold  ;  lilies,  white  with  yel- 
lowish petals ;  roses,  pink,  yellow  and  red 
in  variety ;  leaves,  deep  and  grayish  green  ; 


wild  rose,  pink ;  sparrows,  white-gray  to 
reddish-black ;  forget-me-nots,  blue.  All 
to  be  outlined  with  burnt  sienna. 
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HOW   GRANDMOTHER  SHOULD  DRESS. 


HE  French  have  a  say- 
ing that  a  woman  is  of 
whatever  age  it  may 
please  her  to  be.  A 
showy  apothegm  and 
an  ingenious.  From 
one  angle  of  observa- 
tion it  means  compli- 
ment, from  another,  sarcasm. 

However  women  may,  up  to  a  certain 
(or  uncertain)  age,  cheat  themselves  if  not 
others     into   the   belief  that   they   linger 


upon  the  border-lands  of  youth,  the  word 
"grandmother"  draws  a  sharp  line  of 
demarkation,  and  one  so  high  that  vanity 
cannot  lift  fancy  over  it.  When  the  width 
of  a  generation  divides  a  matron  from  girl- 
hood the  only  graceful  thing  she  can  do  is 
to  accept  the  situation  bravely.  Hence- 
forward, the  utmost  that  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  her  claims  to  the  charms  of  her 
early  prime  is  to  call  her  "well-preserved." 
This  distinction  she  never  achieves  by 
dressing    beneath    her    possible    age.     A 
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"made-up"  woman  is  always  pitiable. 
Sometimes  she  is  disgusting.  When  she 
has  done  her  best  and  is  seen  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances,  as  in  a 
shaded,  rose-colored  room  or  by  tempered 
gas-light,  she  resembles  the  daughter  who 
has  made  her  a  grandmamma  as  a  pressed 
maple-leaf,  waxed  and  ironed,  does  the  liv- 
ing miracle  of  gold-and-scarlet  as  it  gave 
back  the  October  sunshine  from  the  tree. 
Our  dowager-belle,  rouged,  powdered,  coif- 
fured  and  gowned  by  the  most  adroit  of 
maids,  is  only  a  hortus  siccus. 

There  is  an  art  in  dress  which  shows  her 
off  as  comely;  a  knack  that  commands 
admiration.  It  may  be  described  in  a  sen- 
tence :  Her  clothes  must  be  in  harmony  with 
her  age  and  position.  The  wit  that  enables 
her  to  perceive  and  make  use  of  this  fact 
dften  wins  the  reputation  of  "a  lovely 
old  lady  "  for  a  woman  who  was  not  beau- 
tiful when  in  early  life. 

To  descend  abruptly  to  particulars. 
Grandmamma  must  not  wear  a  round  hat 
when  she  wants  to  look  young.  The  irony 
of  a  Derby,  or  Gainsborough,  or  Maud 
Muller,  of  an  English  walking-hat,  or, 
worst  of  all,  a  sailor's  low-crowned,  narrow- 
brimmed  head-covering  set  above  wrinkles, 
sallowness  and  gray  hair,  is  positively 
fiendish.  After  forty  no  woman  can  risk 
the  effect  with  impunity.  In  country  strolls 
and  forest  drives,  she  may  relegate  vanity 
to  a  back  seat  and  be  comfortable.  In  town 
and  other  public  places,  her  face  needs  the 
friendly  framing  of  a  bonnet  with  strings, 
or  with  some  scarf-like  arrangement  of 
tulle  or  lace  meeting  under  the  chin  and 
softening  harsh  outlines. 

She  should  wear  her  own  hair.  If 
white,  all  the  better  for  her  and  for 
those  who  are  to  look  at  her.  Silvery 
tresses,  banded  smoothly,  or  puffed,  or 
rolled  over  a  cushion,  refine  rugged  and 
glorify  regular  features  in  a  way  we  cannot 
explain  or  describe.  The  woman  who 
wears  a  wig,  curled,  crimped,  and  bright 
with  .chestnut,  auburn  or  flaxen-yellow  that 
would  go  well  with  her  granddaughter's  com- 
plexion— must  take  the  consequences  !  No 
scalloped  false  front  or  bang,  or  "  Thomp- 
son water-wave"  will  take  one  month 
from  her  years.  All  heighten  the  contrast 
between  the  ideal,  as  she  sees  it,  and  the 
real  other  people  look  upon.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  colors  in  costume,  the  middle  register 
is  the  safest  for  her,  if  she  will  not  confine 
herself  to  black  and  white.  These  last  are 
always  and  everywhere  more  suitable  than 


anything  else.  In  both,  rich  materials  are 
preferable  to  light  for  her  wear  when  the 
weather  will  permit — ^black  velvet,  silk,  pop- 
lin, merino,  etc.,  and  creamy  cashmere, 
serges  and  the  many  varieties  of  white 
woolen  stuffs  that  would  seem  to  have  been 
imported  expressly  to  make  her  look  both 
dignified  and  sweet.  If  she  can  afford  old 
laces  they  "  take  to  her  "  as  to  no  younger 
woman.  Even  these  should  be  laid  in 
large  folds,  or  fall  straight  in  flounces. 
No  fussiness  or  frippery,  no  flying  ends  of 
ribbon,  no  cheap  jewelry  should  detract 
from  her  mature  grace. 

If  her  head  is  well-covered  with  her  own 
hair,  she  may,  at  discretion,  assume  or  dis- 
card caps.  The  tiny,  tasteful  constructions 
that  go  by  this  name  now  will  probably  be 
becoming  and  not  add  to  her  apparent  age 
— unless,  always,  they  are  too  smart  and 
jaunty.  Soft  ruchings  at  neck  and  wrists^ 
and  if  the  corsage  be  open  below  the  throat, 
a  modest  fiUing-in  of  snowy  tulle  or  crepe 
de  chine;  India  and  Chuddar  shawls,  fleecy 
worsted  wraps — these  accessories  of  Grand- 
mamma's toilette  belong  of  right  to  those 
who  are  in  the  acknowledged  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  advanced 
years. 

Almost  as  much,  with  less  accuracy  of 
detail,  may  be  said  of  the  other  extremes 
into  which  confessedly  old  women  occa- 
sionly  fall.  If  Grandmamma  has  lost  the 
desire  to  be  well  and  becomingly  dressed 
for  her  own  sake,  children  and  grandchil- 
dren have  a  voice  in  this  matter.  She  loses 
her  hold  on  them  when  she  mortifies  them  by 
appearing  before  their  friends  in  antiquated 
or  slovenly  attire.  Without  wearying  her- 
•self  to  keep  up  with  the  fashions  as  she 
liked  to  do  when  younger,  she  betrays 
weakness  in  affecting  to  ignore  them.  A 
goodly  habit  prevails  in  some  households 
of  the  selection  of  Grandmamma's  outer 
garments  by  "the  girls."  When  allowed 
to  have  their  way  in  setting  her  out  to  the 
best  advantage,  they  grow  fond  and  proud 
of  her,  and  return  in  bountiful  measure  the 
petting  she  bestowed  upon  them  in  their 
infancy. 

So  full  is  the  reward  of  the  outlay 
of  patient  forbearance  required  to  bring 
herself  into  conformity  with  their  wishes,  to 
be  measured,  fitted  and  "  rigged  up,"  when 
secretly  thinking  that  the  "  old  things  will 
last  out  her  time,"  that  few  except  the  in- 
corrigibly cross-grained  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  submit  to  the  sweet  tjrranny. 

The  experiment  is  worth  trying. 
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Cold  Water  upon  the  Yule  Fire. 

MADAME,  The  Home-Maker. 
I    am   just    eighteen    years   old. 
Maybe  you  won't  read  further  than  that. 
If  you  do,  listen  to  my  complaint.     I  will 
try  not  to  make  it  tedious. 

In  the  October  number  of  The  Home- 
Maker  you  speak  of  young  people  whose 
grandmother  is  a  "Terror  spelled  in 
small  capitals." 

That  is  mine  every  time  ! 

(Pardon  the  slang  ! ) 

"Strike — ^but   hear!"     Five  years    ago, 

Grandma  came  from .     I   won't   write 

the  name  of  the  town,  for  the  story  is  true, 
and  wouldn't  I  catch  it  were  my  venerable 
relative  to  find  out  what  I  have  done  ? 

But  she  came  to  the  city  to  live  with  us, 
our  dear  father  being  her  only  son.  He 
has  worked  his  way  up  to  an  enviable  posi- 
tion as  man  and  merchant.  We  live  well, 
have  plenty  of  money,  and  are  as  happy 
and  affectionate  a  family  as  Gotham  ever 
saw.  Always  excepting  Grandma,  who,  as 
she  would  put  it,  "  faults  "  everybody  and 
everything.  Mamma  is  an  angel  of  gentle- 
ness and  unselfishness.  Grandma  tells  her 
in  our  hearing  that  if  she  (Grandma) 
had  had  as  little  energy  and  took  life  as 
easily  as  she  (Mamma)  does,  she  would 
never  have  seen  her  son  a  millionaire,  and 
owned  in  her  own  right  as  nice  a  farm  as 

there  is  in  the  township  of .     (There  !  I 

came  near  doing  it  again.)  As  for  the 
children,  we  are  "  frivolous,"  and  "  lazy," 
and  "vain,"  and  "dead  while  we  live  be- 
cause lovers  of  pleasure,"  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth. 

Just  now  we  are,  as  usual,  wild  in  the 
anticipation  of  Christmas,  and  Mamma 
thought  it  seemed  a  pity  to  leave  poor 
Grandma  out  in  the  cold.  She  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  Christmas,  and  never  made  a 
Christmas  gift  in  her  life.  So,  this  evening 
Irene  and  I  (Irene  is  my  sister,  and  a 
dear!)  carried  our  fancy-work  into  Grand- 
ma's room,  and  took  her  into  confidence  ; 
kindled  the  Yule-log  upon  her  cold  hearth, 
as  it  were,  and  tried  to  warm  her  chill 
veins. 


She  lectured  us  for  sixty-five  mortal 
minutes  upon  the  mortal  sin  of  wasting 
time  and  money  on  our  kinspeople  who 
have  all  they  want,  instead  of  sending  the 
value  of  the  gifts  to  the  freedmen  of  the 
South  and  the  "  coolies  of  San  Francisco." 
I  haven't  an  idea  what  coolies  are,  but  that 
was  her  term.  She  prophesied  ruin  for 
Papa  and  beggary  for  us,  and  wouldn't 
look  at  our  "sinful  trumpery,  red  with 
blood  of  murdered  time."  She  has  fair 
command  of  nervous  English  when  keyed 
up,  and  she  was  above  concert-pitch  to- 
night. Irene  left  the  room  in  tears,  quite 
broken-hearted.  I  held  temper  and  tears 
in  check  until  I  could  open  The  Home- 
Maker  at  "Arm-chair  and  Footstool," 
and  ask  her,  with  hypocritical  amiability,  if 
she  didn't  want  something  "interesting 
and  domestic  to  read  ? "  Then  I  came 
away  and  had  my  "  little  weep." 

Now — Madame,  The  Home-Maker — 
we  are  sure  you  must  have  known  or  met 
with  our  grandmother,  or  you  could  not 
have  described  her  so  well.  What  is  the 
wrong  ingredient  in  her  make-up?  She 
and  Mamma  are  both  women,  but 
"O,  the  difference  to  us  I*" 

Yours,  despairingly, 

JEfntnc 

P.  S. — Grandma  came  in  as  I  was  folding 
this  up.  "  Emma  !  "  said  she  in  frostily- 
sub-acid  accents,  "  I  do  not  approve  of 
The  Home-Maker  as  a  family  paper. 
Never  leave  it  in  my  room  again.  This 
charade  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy  of 
souls  to  beget  in  the  youthful  mind  a  taste 
for  the  Drama  ! " 

What  has  Madame,  The  Home-Makf.r, 
to  say  now  of  my  venerated  relative  ? 

Answer  : 

Only  that,  at  this  blessed  season  of  love 
(that  is  what  "  charity  "  means),  and  good- 
will toward  all  mankind,  that  member  of 
The  Home-Maker  staff  who  is  a  grand- 
mother is  heartily  sorry  for  a  good  woman 
whose  one  great  defect  seems  to  be  that 
she  has  forgotten  how  s/u  felt  when  she 
was  young. 
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WEDDING  COSTUMES  AND  CUSTOMS. 


**  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  and 
nearly  all  the  world  is  interested  in  a  wed- 
ding. Are  there  ever  questions  more 
eagerly  asked  than  :  "Was  the  bride  pret- 
ty ?"  "  What  did  she  wear  ?"  "  How  many 
ushers  did  she  have  ?"    Etc.,  etc. 

Fashion  holds  as  strong  a  sway  over 
these  momentous  events  as  in  the  more 
trivial  matters  of  life.  How  odd  now 
would  appear  the  wedding  of  a  few  years 
ago  when  each,  so-called  "  groomsman " 
walked  up  the  church  aisle  with  a  bride- 
maid  on  his  arm,  followed  by  the  happy 
pair,  also  arm  in  arm  ! 

Of  course  it  is  the  bride's  prerogative  to 
decide  which  she  prefers,  the  public  church 
wedding,  or  the  more  quiet,  yet  equally 
pretty  home  ceremony.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  should  never  be  attempted  un- 
less one's  means  are  such  as  to  warrant  the 
display  and  brilliancy  in  every  detail  which 
fashion  demands  for  such  an  occasion. 

One  beautiful  church  morning-wedding, 
of  recent  date,  illustrates  how  elaborate  an 
affair  of  this  kind  may  be  made.  First, 
eight  ushers  entered  the  magnificently 
decorated  edifice  dressed  in  light  trousers, 
black  cutaway  coats,  white  waistcoats  and 
light,  wt  white  ties.  They  wore  dark 
walking-gloves  and  carried  their  hats  and 
canes,  the  latter  being  the  groom's  present, 
each  stick  having  a  silver  head  engraved 
with  a  monogram.  All  the  ushers  had 
large  boutonniires  of  white  flowers.  Next 
followed  the  bridemaids,  all  in  white,  and 
carrying  bouquets  with  broad  sashes  em- 
broidered with  the  bride's  monogram  in 
colors  to  match  the  flowers.  The  bride's 
gift  to  each  was  a  pin  of  jewels  like  the 
blos-soms  borne  by  each  girl.  Then  the 
bride  entered  on  the  arm  of  her  father. 
Her  costume  was  of  white  faille  silk  with 
high  corsage,  long  sleeves  and  point  lace 
veil.  She  was  met  at  the  altar  by  the 
bridegroom  and  best  man,  both  wearing, 


of  course,  the  conventional  momtng  dress. 
After  the  ceremony  a  superb  wedding- 
breakfast  was  given  at  the  home  of  the 
bride. 

Very  pretty  also,  and  much  simpler,  was  an 
evening  ho  use- marriage.  There  were  no 
bridemaids,  and  only  four  ushers.  They 
wore  dress-suits  with  plain  white  linen 
ties  and  light-gray  gloves.  At  the  back  of 
the  parlor  was  arranged  a  pretty  screen  of 
chrysanthemums,  and  in  front  of  this  the 
clergyman  stood.  Before  him  were  the 
draped  hassocks  on  which  the  bridal  pair 
were  to  kneel.  The  ushers  came  in  two  by 
two,  followed  by  the  groom  and  his  t)esi 
man.  When  they  had  taken  their  places 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  the  bride  entered, 
arrayed  in  white  corded  silk,  decollete,  with 
tulle  veil  and  blush-roses.  She  was  on  her 
father's  arm  and  was  handed  by  him  to 
the  groom.  The  pair  then  knelt  for  a 
moment,  and  after  the  ceremony,  knelt 
again  for  the  benediction. 

So  many  questions  are  asked  concern- 
ing the  present  etiquette  of  weddings  that 
it  may  be  well  to  state  here  a  few  facts 
with  regard  to  the  prevalent  fashion  in 
these  matters. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  groom 
to  present  his  ushers  with  any  gift  beyond 
the  cravat  and  gloves.  The  custom  of 
doing  so  has  been  carried  to  excess,  and  it 
is  now  better  form  to  dispense  with  it.  The 
bride  may  give  her  bridemaids  a  simple  lace- 
pin  as  a  souvenir,  and  their  bouquets  are. 
presented  by  the  groom.  Groom  and 
groomsmen  should  wear  no  tie  at  evening 
weddings  except  the  small  white  cravat,  and 
the  linen  should  all  be  as  plain  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  fashion  of  children  as  bridemaids  is 
now  obsolete.  It  is  far  more  sensible  to 
have  them  witness  the  ceremony  than  to 
burden  their  little  minds  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  duties  in  that  capacity.  One 
wedding  in  which   the   bridal   party   was 
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chiefly  composed  of  at  least  a  dozen  small 
nephews  and  nieces  strongly  resembled  an 
orphan  asylum  out  for  a  holiday,  and  when 
several  of  the  frightened  two-year-olds  be- 
gan to  cry  with  bewilderment,  the  conster- 
nation of  the  poor  bride  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 
If  there  are  any  bridemaids  there  should 


be  at  least  four,  as  a  smaller  number  is  not 
now  considered  "good  form." 

The  long  and  tiresome  wedding-trip  is 
happily  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  sensible 
couples  now  retire  to  some  quiet  mountain 
or  seaside  resort,  or  country  house  in  which 
they  can  be  happy  without  being  the  cyno- 
sure of  curious  and  amused  eyes. 
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T  S  we  cannot  now  do  much 
out  of  doors,  we  must 
confine  our  attention 
to  our  window  plants. 
Be  particular  to  have 
everything  nice  and 
clean.  Remove  all  dead, 
diseased  and  mildewy 
leaves  and  "  spent  "  flowers,  and  in  the  case 
of  pelargoniums  and  other  summer  budding 
plants  that  were  lifted,  potted  and  brought 
indoors,  cut  back  dead  wood  and  snags. 

Watering  plants  is  the  most  important 
operation  in  plant  culture,  and  in  my  prac- 
tice I  find  that  more  plants  are  killed  by 
bad  watering  than  by  any  other  cause 
whatever.  Florists  and  gardeners  have  so 
many  plants  to  attend  to  that  they  cannot 
wait  to  go  from  plant  to  plant  with  a  water- 
ing pot.  They  use  a  hose  and  apply  the 
water  in  a  rather  wholesale  fashion,  often 
watering  plants  that  are  too  wet  already  or 
skipping  plants  that  are  suffering  for  want 
of  water,  but  amateurs  have  not  so  many 
plants  to  attend  to  and  can  care  for  them 
individually.  More  plants  are  killed  by  too 
much  water  than  by  too  little.  Too  much 
water  rots  the  roots  and  clogs  and  sours 
the  soil.  "Well,  how  often  should  I  water 
my  plants  ?"  is  an  every-day  query.  That 
depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  condition  of  and  kind  of  plants.  For 
instance,  callas  are  now  in  rank  growth  and 
require  lots  of  water,  but  in  summer  they 
were  at  rest  and  didn't  need  any.  Amaryl- 
lises were  growing  luxuriantly  in  summer 


and  needed  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  now 
they  are  at  rest  and  need  no  water.  Pot- 
hound  plants,  that  is,  plants  that  have  well 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  need  more  water 
than  do  those  not  so  well  rooted.  Succulent 
stemmed  plants  as  cactuses  need  less  water 
than  do  thin-leaved  ones  as  oxalises,  and 
leathery,  giossy-leaved  plants,  like  an  India 
rubber  plant  need  less  than  do  soft-leaved 
ones  like  the  cineraria.  Palms,  ferns  and 
evergreen  plants  generally  should  never 
know  the  meaning  of  drouth,  but  deciduous 
plants  like  crape-myrtle,  fuchsias  and  lemon- 
scented  verbena  may  be  kept  pretty  dry 
during  their  season  of  rest  with  impunity. 
At  this  time  of  year  all  plants  that  we  are 
growing  for  winter  and  spring  flowers,  for 
instance,  carnations,  Paris  daisies,  cinerar- 
ias, callas,  calceolarias,  Chinese  primroses, 
cyclamens,  bouvardias,  show  pelargoniums, 
oxalises,  and  the  like  should  be  watered 
liberally,  but  such  plants  as  scarlet  pelar- 
goniums, coleuses,  alternantheras  and  other 
plants  that  we  are  merely  wintering  over  for 
next  summer's  garden  should  not  get  much 
water,  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  wilt- 
ing. 

With  a  little  attention  you  can  readily 
tell  a  dry  plant  from  a  wet  one.  In  tapping 
the  side  of  the  pot  with  your  knuckle  the 
pot  has  a  ringing  .sound  if  the  earth  within 
it  is  dry,  or  a  heavy  thud-like  sound  if  the 
earth  is  wet.  Never  give  water  to  a  wet 
plant.  In  watering  a  dry  plant  he  careful 
to  give  enough  to  permeate  the  whole  mass 
of  earth,  and  if  you  have  the  least  doubt 
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about  it  tilt  up  the  pot  two  or 
three  times  with  water.  Short 
watering  is  very  injurious.  The 
most  active  roots  are  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  if 
the  water  does  not  percolate 
gh  to  them  they  will  die  of  drouth 
he  plant  become  sadly  weakened. 
urse  soft  water,  that  is  rain,  stream 
nd  water,  is  the  best  for  plants, 
lever  let  your  plants  go  thirsty 
[se  the  water  is  hard  ;  take  what 
lave  got  and  use  it  freely.  If  it 
ll-water  you  can  soften  it  a  good 
a  tub  or  barrel  tilled  with  it  all 
)Osed  to  the  air,  and  in  watering, 
irrel.  Give  water  to  your  plants 
re  dry,  no  matter  be  it  morning, 
:  don't  spill  water  on  their  foliage 
The  water  had  better  be  about 
le  atmosphere  of  the  house  in 
owing ;  still  this  is  not  imperative 
we  should  avoid  using  water  of 
40  degrees  or  over  70  degrees, 
ants  into  flower  by  watering  them 
;  saucers  under  their  pots  with 
syringing  or  sprinkling  the  plants 
;  done  in  the  morning  about  nine 
set  ween  two  and  three  o'clock, 
water  is  best — are  very  refresh- 
repared  places,  their  application 
is  impracticable  ;  if  you  wish  to 
lath  take  them  out  to  the  kitchen 
f  the  weather  is  fine  and  warm, 

1  potting  plants  in  spring.  Get 
iver  now  so  that  you  can  have  it 
ever  you  need  it.  While  almost 
well  in  rich  loamy  soil,  1  prefer 
1  at  hand  so  that  1  can  malce  up 
a  certain  plant  just  as  I  think 
int.  Let  the  quantity  of  soil  you 
■portion  to  the  number  of  plants 
it.  Of  course  loam  is  the  most 
rth  to  have,  I  don't  care  much 
yard,  as  it  gets  close  and  pasty 
d  of  loam  is  got  by  taking  sod 
or  field  and  laying  it  in  a  pile 
need  to  use  it  at  once,  chop 
spade  and  pick  out  the  green, 
;  rest  is  good  enough.  The  best 
if  manure  for  plants  is  common 
re  rotted  fine  and  moderately 
jre  is  much  recommended  and 
ily,  but  on  account  of  its  wet, 
in't  a  nice  thing  to  vise  for  win- 
re  it  is  one  or  two  years  old,  I 
pen  manure ;  in  fact  there  is 
i..an  common  mixed  farm  manure. 
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Hen,  pigeon,  or  poultry-yard  manure  gen- 
erally is  dangerous  except  in  experienced 
hands,  better  never  mix  it  with  the  com- 
post ;  if  you  wish  to  use  it  do  so  as  a 
liquid  manure  as  you  would  guano.  Leaf 
soil  is  a  mould  got  from  rotted  leaves. 
We  may  prepare  this  mould  ourselves  by 
gathering  together  a  lot  of  fallen  tree 
leaves  in  fall  or  spring  and  making  a 
pile  of  them  in  some  hollow  or  sheltered 
place  where  they  will  not  blow  away  but 
will  rot.  In  a  year's  time,  if  kept  moist, 
they  will  have  rotted  pretty  fine.  Or  by 
going  into  the  woods  we  can  scrape  up  a 
lot  of  nice  leaf  mould  in  the  hollow  places 
where  the  leaves  had  lodged  and  rotted. 
This  is  commonly  called  wood  dirt.  Leaf 
mould  is  not  very  nutritious,  but  it  is  capital 
to  mix  with  loam  for  pot  plants  to  render 
the  loam  light  and  porous,  besides  the 
plants  root  into  it  readily,  and  for"  young 
plants,  be  they  newly  rooted  slips  or  cut- 
tings or  tiny  seedlings,  we  have  nothing 
better.  We  also  want  some  sharp,  clean 
sand.  River  or  pit  sand,  as  sharp  as  pos- 
sible, is  what  we  usually  get,  but  sea  sand 
if  steeped  and  washed  in  fre-^h  water  or  laid 
outside  for  a  year  will  answer  well  enough. 
We  need  sand  to  mix  with  loam  to  make  it 
light  and  porous  and  suitable  for  young 
plants  to  root  cuttings  in,  and  to  mix  with 
soil  for  raising  seedlings  in.  We  should 
also  get  together  some  material  for  use  in 
draining  our  flower  pots.  Broken  flower 
pots  are  what  we  usually  have,  but  as  this 
will  not  be  enough,  pieces  of  drain  tile, 
soft  brick  and  rotten-stone  chopped  moder- 
ately fine,  or  cinders  sifted  free  from  ashes 
may  be  used.  And  as  we  want  some  rough 
material  to  lay  over  the  drainage  in  the  pots 
to  keep  the  dirt  from  falling  in  among  and 
clogging  it,  we  should  have  some  dry  chaffy 
^manure,  half-rotted  leaves,  or  swamp 
moss,  chopped  fine.  Many  florists  throw  a 
little  bf  tlie  roughest  of  the  potting  soil  into 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  over  the  drainage, 
but  this  is  not  a  good  plan  for  two  reasons  : 
by  it  we  rob  the  soil  of  the  very  turfy  nature 
we  should  aim  to  give  it,  and  at  best  it  does 
not  completely  exclude  the  dirt  from  the 


drainage.  Now,  having  got  all  of  these 
things  together,  put  each  kind  by  itself  into 
an  old  nail  keg,  soap  box  or  the  like  and 
store  them  in  the  shed  or  cellar,  ready  for 
use  at  any  time  when  needed.  Many 
florists  use  peat  soil  for  some  plants,  but  I 
must  advise  you  not  to  bother  with  it. 
The  peaty  earth  we  get  in  swamps  is  unfit 
for  pot  plants ;  we  get  our  best  peat — a 
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thin  skin  only — in  dryish  woods,  and  then 
it  is  little  other  than  a  skin  of  leaf  soil  inter- 
matted  with  fine  roots.  What  is  known  as 
orchid  peat  is  fern  root  shaken  Iree  from 
earth.  But  really  1  do  not  now  recall  a 
single  plant  that  cannot  be  grown  as  well 
without  peat  as  with  it. 

William  Faltoner. 


On  Christmas  Day. 


I. 


On  Christmas  day,  the  legends  say, 

Ere  earth's  glad  bells  are  rung, 
At  Christ's  command,  by  Peter's  hand. 

Wide  heaven's  gates  are  swung. 
And  angels  robed  in  radiant  white 
With  joy-songs  earthward  wing  their  flight. 

11. 

The  soul  that's  clear  of  sin  may  hear 

Upon  the  charmed  air 
The  golden  song  the  winged  throng 

Uplift  as  on  they  fare — 
The  golden  song  they  sang  the  mom 
That  Christ,  the  Lord,  to  earth  was  bom« 

III. 
The  soul  that's  white  may  see  a  light — , 

O,  Christ !  that  I  might  see ! 
The  glory  of  the  heavens  above 

Drift  down  on  earth  and  sea! 
The  splendor  of  ten  thousand  suns 
Bring  they  to  earth,  the  holy  ones. 

iv. 
They  enter  in  where  death  has  been, 

And  hearts  bowed  down  with  pain 
Are  lifted  up ;  the  blessed  cup 

Of  peace  once  more  they  drain. 
The  tempest  of  their  grief  is  stilled 
And  all  their  souls  with  gladness  filled. 

V. 

The  mother  pale  who  doth  bewail 

Her  infant  torn  away 
Feels  in  her  heart  the  joy-springs  start — 

Unfed  for  many  a  day. 
Her  soul  uplifts  a  song  to  bless 
God's  mercy  and  His  graciousness. 

VI. 

Unto  the  seared  and  grimed  and  bleared 

Soul  beat  by  storms  of  sin. 
Bringing  the  balm  of  heavenly  calm 


The  gentle  ones  steal  in. 
It  hears  a  mother's  prayer  again — 
Tears,  holy  tears,  fall  like  swift  rain. 

VII. 

But  most  they  love  to  bend  above 

The  children  motherless ; 
And  they  who  weep  are  soothed  to  sleep 

With  heavenly  caress. 
The  bright  ones  touch  the  sleepers*  eyes 
And  lo.f  they  dream  of  paradise. 

IV.  IV.  Gay,  in  Chicago  News, 


The  Christmas  Tree. 

Vast  is  the  crop  of  such  fruit,  shining  on 
our  Christmas  tree  ;  in  blossom,  almost  at 
the  very  top ;  ripening  all  down  the  boughs. 

Among  the  later  toys  and  fancies  hang- 
ing there — ^as  idle  often  and  less  pure — ^be 
the  images  once  associated  with  the  sweet 
old  Waits,  the  softened  music  in  the  night, 
ever  unalterable !  Encircled  by  the  social 
thoughts  of  Christmas  time,  still  let  the 
benignant  figure  of  my  childhood  stand 
unchanged  !  In  every  cheerful  image  and 
suggestion  that  the  season  brings,  may  the 
bright  star  that  rested  above  the  poor  roof 
be  the  star  of  all  the  Christian  world  !  A 
moment's  pause,  O,  vanishing  tree,  of  which 
the  lower  boughs  are  dark  to  me  as  yet,  and 
let  me  look  once  more !  I  know  there  are 
blank  spaces  on  thy  branches,  where  eyes* 
that  I  have  loved  have  shone  and  smiled, 
from  which  they  are  departed.  But,  far 
above,  I  see  the  Raiser  of  the  dead  girl, 
and  the  widow's  son ;  and  God  is  good ! 
If  Age  be  hiding  for  me  in  the  unseen 
portion  of  thy  downward  growth,  O,  may 
I,  with  a  gray  head,  turn  a  child's  heart  to 
that  figure  yet,  and  a  child's  trustfulness 
and  confidence !  Now,  the  tree  is  decorated, 
with  bright  merriment,  and  song,  and 
dance,  and  cheerfulness.  And  they  are 
welcome.  Innocent  and  welcome  be  they 
ever  held,  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
Christmas  Tree,  which  cast  no  gloomy 
shadow  !     But,  as  it  sinks  into  the  ground 
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I  hear  a  whisper  going  through  the  leaves : 
"  This,  in  commemoration  of  the  law  of 
love  and  kindness,  mercy  and  compassion. 
This,  in  remembrance  of   Me  ! " 

Charles  Dickens. 


Christmas    Eve. — On   this   night,    ac- 
cording   to    the    fine    reverence    of    the 


powerless,  disarmed   by  sweet   influJ 


■'  Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  the  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated 
The  bird  of  dawning  sin^th  all  ni^ht  long: 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;   then  no  planets 

strike  ; 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 


poets,   all    things    that    blast    and    blight     So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the 


BOOKS  READ  IN  THE  ROCKING-CHAIR. 


THE  approach  of  the  holidays  is  herald- 
ed by  the  usual  flood  of  books  for 
juvenile  readers.  The  tendency  of  the  age 
to  make  much  of  children's  tastes  and  pref- 
erences is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  "  get-up  "  of  the  majority  of  the  vol- 
umes prepared  for  boys  and  girls.  Type, 
paper,  binding  and  illustrations  are  of  the 
best,  and  tempt  older  readers  by  their 
charm. 

The  interest  in  war  times  and  war  stories 
that  has  been  kindled  anew  during  the  past 
few  years  has  extended  even  to  the  boys 
and  girls  whose  memories  fall  far  short  of 
rebellion  days ;  an  evidence  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  two  of  the  books  recently  pub- 
lished. One  of  these  is  a  new  edition  of 
"  Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy,"  hy  Harry 
M.  Keiffer,  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  and  gives  a  spirited  account  of 
the  exploits  and  experiences  of  the  "  boys 
in  blue."  The  other,  "  Two  Little  Confeder- 
ates," by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  depicts  experiences, 
amusing  and  pathetic,  drawn  from  the  lives 
of  a  family  who  were  adherents  of  "  The 
Lost  Cause." 

Mr.  Page  has  shown  great  skill  and  del- 
icacy in  his  treatment  of  his  subject. 
Politics  retire  into  the  background,  where 
they  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  while  the 
domestic  life  is  lingered  over  lovingly. 
The  privations  to  which  the  two  little  Con- 
federates and  those  connected  with  them 


were  subjected,  are  shown  in  their  most 
amusing  light.  Droll  incidents  abound, 
and  yet,  with  it  all,  there  is  a  pathos  in  the 
recital  of  the  events  following  the  surrender 
at  Appomatox  that  touches  one  the  more 
because  the  story  is  told  without  complaints 
or  appeals  for  sympathy. 

"Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy,"  on  the 
Other  hand,,  deals,  as  the  title  indicates, 
with  camp  scenes  and  experiences.  In 
this,  too,  one  is  happy  to  note  an  absence 
of  sectional  bitterness  and  a  generous  rec- 
ognition of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
"Johnnies." 

The  same  spirit  animates  still  another 
war  book,  "  Taken  by  the  Enemy"  by  Oliver 
Optic,  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Blue  and 
The  Gray"  series,  published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard.  Although  this  work  is  inferior 
in  interest  to  "Recollections  of  a  Drummer 
Boy  "  and  lacks  the  literary  grace  that  marks 
"  Two  Little  Confederates"  it  is  yet  a  book 
boys  would  enjoy  and  from  which  they 
could  get  no  possible  harm. 

For  younger  readers  are  Margaret  Van- 
dergrift's  prettily  illustrated  volumes,  "Little 
Helpers"  and  "  The  Dead  Doll  and  other 
poems"  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.  The 
narrative  style  of  the  former  is  apt  to  make 
it  more  pleasing  to  the  children  than  the 
collection  of  verses.  These  are  very  at- 
tractive, however,  both  to  old  and  young 
readers,  and  have  a  breath  of  pathos  here 
and   there    that   lends  additional    charm. 
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''The  Dead Doli;'  ''The  King's  Daughters  " 
and  ''The  Clown's  Baby"  are  especially 
dainty  in  conceit  and  management. 

"Little  Miss  Weezys  Brother"  by  Penn 
Shirley,  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  is 
written  perhaps  intentionally  in  the  same 
style  as  the  "Dotty  Dimple"  and  "Prudy" 
Books^  by  Sophie  May.  The  small  boys  and 
girls  it  describes  are  very  human  and 
none  the  less  lovable  on  that  account. 

Two  prettily  bound  and  printed  books, 
also  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  are  "  The 
Last  of  the  Huggermuggers'  'and*  'Kobboltozoo' ' 
by  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch.  Mr.  Cranch 
is  better  known  as  a  poet  than  as  an 
author  of  children's  stories.  Through  both 
these  volumes  there  is  a  palpable  effort  to 
"  write  down  "  to  the  comprehension  of  his 
small  readers,  and  the  plots  of  both  lack 
originality. 

Far  more  graceful  and  unhackneyed  is 
another  childs'  book  issued  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. "  The  King  of  the  Golden  River"  by 
John  Ruskin,  runs  like  a  German  fairy  tale, 
and  possesses  the  beauty  of  diction  that 
marks  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  for  older  readers. 
This  story  was  written  in  1841,  but  has 
never  been  published  before,  states  the 
preface.     The  illustrations  are  by  Doyle. 

"A  Start  in  Life"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  is  another 
one  of  that  author's  entertaining  stories  for 
boys.  The  young  hero  follows  the  usual 
course  from  penury  and  oppression  through 
hardship  to  success,  without  ever  parting 
with  his  integrity  or  his  grammatical 
speech.  In  spite  of  the  sameness  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  books,  boys  seem  to  enjoy 
them,  and  the  moral  principles  he  incul- 
cates are  always  excellent.  Vice  is  in- 
variably discomfited  and  virtue  trium- 
phant, and  though  this  may  possibly  wax 
insipid  in  course  of  time,  no  safer  books 
can  be  placed  in  a  boy's  library. 

"Children's  Stories  of  the  Great  Scientists  " 
by  Henrietta  Christian  Wright,  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  a  neatly 
bound  volume,  with  clear  type  and  good 
illustrations.  It  contains  short  biographies 
of  Faraday,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Linnaeus, 
Lyell,  Tyndall,  and  others.  The  stories  are 
well  told  in  the  main,  but  the  book 
has  the  fault  almost  unavoidable  in 
such  a  collection — a  disposition  to  trite- 
ness of  treatment  that  leaves  with  the 
reader  a  confused  jumble  of  names  and 
facts  instead  of  a  vivid  recollection  of  each 
character.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
work  of  reference. 


"Letters  to  a  King"  Phillips  &  Hunt,  of 
New  York,  and  Cranston  &  Stone,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, publishers,  by  so  entertaining  a 
writer  and  talker  as  Judge  Albion  W. 
Tourgee,  could  not  but  be  interesting. 
They  will  also  prove  an  incentive  and  aid 
to  the  class  to  whom  they  are  addressed — 
young  men,  whose  entrance  into  citizenship 
is  likely  to  be  without  aim  or  motive  other 
than  those  formed  by  good  or  bad  political 
associations.  Judge  Tourg6e's  plea  for  a 
higher  plane  of  citizenship — American 
Kingship  in  its  best  sense — is  eloquent,  and 
his  delineation  of  political  independence  is 
as  fair,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected  from  so 
thorough  a  partisan.  He  recognizes  that 
conscience  may  take  precedence  of  party 
fealty,  and,  while  his  conditions  for  such 
revolt  are  somewhat  narrow,  he  rises  high 
above  the  position  of  those  men  who,  as 
one  has  expressed  it,  "  ought  to  vote  for  the 
devil  if  he  were  the  party's  candidate." 

The  Letters,  twenty-four  in  number,  are 
upon  varied  subjects,  among  them  being 
"King  Caucus"  "Party  Fealty"  "The  Inde- 
pendent  Voter"  "The  Amendment  of  Party 
Agencies"  and  "  The  Penalties  of  Malfeas- 
ance." 

There  is  significance  in  placing  in  the  same 
Good  Company  series,  published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  a  book  by  Richard  Steele  and  one 
by  Alexander  Smith.  The  latter  author's 
works  are  as  little  read  now  as  are  those  of 
the  former,  and  one  marvels  at  the  deca- 
dence of  a  popularity  that,  while  it  lasted, 
carried  everything  before  it. 

"The  Lover  and  other  papers"  have  their 
own  peculiar  charm  to  the  student  of 
English  classics,  but  Dreamthorp  should 
possess  as  much  power  to  attract  the  every- 
day reader  as  do  Ik.  Marvel's  sketches, 
while  some  of  its  chapters  do  not  rank 
much  below  certain  of  Lowell's  essays. 

"A  Physician's  Problems"  by  Charles 
Elam,  is  one  of  the  same  series,  and  offers 
chapters  that  are  not  so  much  encumbered 
with  technicalities  as  to  be  unintelligible  to 
the  lay  reader.  The  book  shows  thought  and 
research. 

Among  the  many  reminders  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  none 
are  more  charming  than  two  exquisitely 
illustrated  poems  of  Miss  Mulock,  done  in 
sepia,  by  J.  Pauline  Sunter.  "A  Christmas 
Carol"  and  "A  Friend  Stands  at  the  Door" 
rival  each  other  in  daintiness.  Hardly  less 
pretty  is  the  "All  Around  the  Year"  calen- 
dar, also  sepia  tinted,  and  by  the  same  artist. 
All  three  are  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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FAMILIAR   TALK   OF   PEOPLE   AND   THINGS. 


THE    OLD    FRIEND    AND    THE    NEW. 


'I  Q  Q  Q — WE  begin  to  set  it  down  with 
*•  ^  ^  ^  the  careless  ease  engendered 
by  much  repetition.  The  pen  moves  slowly 
by  the  time  the  second  figure  is  completed. 
The  third  is  rounded  thoughtfully,  the 
fourth  lingeringly  and  with  reverence. 
When  the  date  is  written,  we  sit  still  and 
look  at  it. 

Not  as  upon  a  dead  face.  The  ghastly 
simile  should  not  find  room  in  the  musings 
of  him  who  receives  each  new  year  as  a 
trust,  and,  in  parting  with  the  old,  thanks 
the  Giver  for  allowing  him  to  have,  hold 
and  enjoy  it  and  what  it  represents — and, 
for  more  than  all  else,  for  the  knowledge 
that,  having  had  it  for  his  very  own,  it 
remains  with  him  forever  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  life.  While  we  admit  the  infin- 
ite pathos  of  the  line  that  rings  the 
music  and  the  mournfulness  of  a  passing 
bell  into  our  souls  at  this  season — 

"  And  the  Old  Year  lay  a-dytng  !  " 

let  us  keep  steadfastly  before  us  the  more 
wholesome  truth  that  the  figure  is  conven- 
tional, and  but  a  figure.  Our  farewell  to 
what  was  a  little  while  ago  the  New  Year, 
is  rather  the  hand-grasp  and  long  look 
into   each   others*   eyes   that    friends    ex- 


change on  the  deck  of  an  outgoing  vessel. 
Wherever  our  beloved  may  go,  he  is  still 
ours.  The  happiness  he  has  conferred  ; 
the  upward  growth  that  has  come 
through  our  intimate  companionship ; 
the  pains  borne  together ;  the  affection 
that  welds  our  hearts  into  one,  are  not 
abrogated  by  voyage  and  absence. 

In  this  belief  and  in  this  spirit  we  say, 
"Good  bye,  and  God  bless  you  !"  to  1888. 
The  three  8's  in  line — the  portly  loops  of 
each  returning  in  close  linking  upon  one 
another — have  a  solid,  comfortable  look, 
as  of  an  athlete  who  stands  firmly  upon  his 
feet.  No  human  being  now  alive  upon  the 
earth  will,  after  the  31st  of  this  December, 
ever  date  his  daily  correspondence  with  the 
thrice-repeated  figures.  The  boldest  im- 
agination refuses  the  leap  into  2888,  A.  D. 
We  do  well  for  this,  and  for  weightier 
reasons,  to  gaze  lovingly  upon  the  venerable 
face  of  the  abdicating  monarch.  Tak- 
ing one  month  with  another,  his  reign  has 
been  beneficent  to  bounteousness.  Peace 
has  been  within  our  cottage  walls  and  pros- 
perity within  our  palaces.  Even  the  pesti- 
lence that  stalked  at  noon-day  in  the  grass- 
grown  streets  and  wasted  the  dwellings  of 
fair  Southern  cities,  cast  into  glorious  re- 
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lief  the  love  of  kind  that  makes  all  peoples 
kin.  For  the  turning  of  the  leaf  which 
will  give  us  the  rest  of  the  lesson  and  the 
key  to  the  problem,  we  can  trust  the  All- 
Wise  and  All-Merciful. 

We  best  show  our  loyalty  to  the  heir  by 
quoting  our  fidelity  to  the  father  under 
whom  we  have  served.  Israel's  poet-king 
recognized  this  pregnant  truth  in  the  reply 
of  the  captain  of  his  mighty  men  to  the 
mandate  which  bade  him  proclaim  his  suc- 
cessor. He  bowed  his  white  head  in  thank- 
fulness, not  mortification,  at  the  warrior's 
prayer  that  the  throne  of  the  son  might 
be  greater  than  the  throne  of  the  father. 
The  infant  king  of  to-day  finds  us  one 
year  older  and  wiser  than  did  his  sire. 
We  are,  therefore,  the  better  able  to  serve 
our  age. and  Him  who  set  us  in  it.  In  the 
light  of  the  thought  we  meet  the  future 
bravely  and  gladly.  Sentimentality  weeps 
over  the  past  year,  wasting  time  and  force 
in  fanciful  regrets.  The  healthy,  God- 
fearing soul  girds  up  its  loins  for  action  ; 
seeks,  in  the  review  of  the  experiences  of 


the  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  that 
are  no  more  except  in  memory,  guide, 
earnest  and  hope  for  the  days  that  lie 
before. 

On  the  threshold  of  1889,  we  turn  to 
wave  farewell  to  the  dear  old  friend  :  stav 
to  watch  the  lessening  sail  that  bears  him 
below  the  round  of  Time  into  the  bound- 
less reaches  of  Eternity  past.  It  is  a  sol- 
emn moment.  It  need  not  be  sad.  In 
one  breath  we  thank  God  for  the  David 
who  lays  down  the  sceptre  and  for  the 
Solomon  who  takes  it  up. 

To  an  hourly-widening  circle  of  readers, 
the  fast-multiplying  "  tens "  that  have 
joined  hands  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Brazil, 
and  from  Halifax  to  Alaska,  The  Home- 
Maker  gives  the  "  Happy  New  Year  " 
of  a  young,  vigorous  life  ;  sounds,  as  the 
watch-word  for  the  cycle  upon  which  we 
are  entering,  the  call  proven  a  just  and 
true  prophecy  by  all  the  ages  past  and 
gone  : 

«<  (3o2)'0  in  1>fB  beat^etu     BU'e  well  witb 

tbe  worK)!" 
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Behold  he  goes  with  hoary  head 

To  where  Queen  Proserpina  stands. 

Welcoming  all  things  done  and  dead 
Into  her  bleak  and  barren  lands! 

Old  Year,  farewell : 
Thy  labor  hath  an  end :  in  dreamless  silence  dwell ! 


Lo,  as  he  leaves  the  open  door, 

A  roseate  child  with  frost-gemmed  hair 

Enters  to  hear — "  He  is  no  more : 

New  Year  comes  in  with  promise  fair!" 

'Neath  flashed-up  light 
Hands  clasp,  lips  touch,  hearts  thrill  with  loving  might! 


1888—1889. 
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Old  Year,  thou  could 'st  not  choose  but  leave 
Some  record  of  distress  behind : 

Hoping  for  better  days,  receive 

Our  gratitude  for  what  was  kind ! 

Time  makes  or  mars; 
Brings  sunlight  glad  or  gloomy  prison-bars! 

•*  Happy  New  Year ! "  Tis  thus  we  greet 
Each  other,  as  the  chimes  swell  clear . 

Thy  hours  be  wreathed  with  garlands  sweet, 
Thy  largesse  rich,  and  great  thy  cheer! 

So  do  we  pray 
That  thou  be  sped  on  thine  eventful  way ! 


In  every  homestead  of  the  earth 

Looked-down  on  by  the  new-born  star. 

Would  there  be  neither  drought  nor  dearth, 
But  Childhood's  voices  ringing  far: 

"  Peace  and  Good-will !  " 
Although  the  seasons  move  in  changeful  sequence  still! 


John  Moran. 


ELLEN'S  MERRY  MOURNING. 


O  one  who  had 
driven  through 
the  lodge-gate 
^  and  had  no- 
ticed the  merry 
face  of  Ellen 
the  gate-keeper 
would  be  likely 
soon  to  forget 
it.  She  usually 
wore  a  pink  cal- 
ico dress  which 
was  a  1  w  a  y  s 
scrupulously 
neat  and  fitted 
her  trim  figure 
to  a  T.  Her 
ribbons  were 
pink,  her 
cheeks  were  pink,  and  the  children  de- 
clared that  her  hair  was  pink  also.     It  was 


really  a  very  pretty  shade  of  light  red, 
and  it  crinkled  in  a  bewitching  way. 
What  a  charming  picture  she  made,  framed 
by  the  arched  window,  the  gray  stone 
covered  closely  with  luxuriant  ivy  !  She 
was  always  smiling,  and  had  a  gay  word 
of  repartee  for  her  fellow  servants  and 
a  deferential  but  cheerful  greeting  for 
her  superiors,  jokes  and  amusing  stories 
for  the  children,  and  when  all  alone  she 
sang  the  jolliest  Irish  songs  and  ballads, 
with  a  laughing  lilt  in  her  voice,  which 
was  so  irresistible  that  the  guests  at  the 
villa  often  sat  for  hours  on  the  veranda, 
where,  unknown  to  her,  they  could  hear 
Ellen  sing.  Altogether  she  was  the  most 
light-hearted,  merriest  little  woman  you 
ever  saw^,  and  we  were  all  surprised  to  see 
her  appear  on  Sunday  in  full  widows' 
weeds.  We  met  her  just  returning  from 
church,  and  remarked   on  the  exuberance 
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of  health  and  spirit  displayed  by  the  sable- 
robed  figure,  though  we  did  not  at  first 
recognize  it.  Through  the  folds  of  the 
heavy  crape  veil  I  saw  a  glint  of  the  red- 
gold  hair,  and  there  was  something  in  her 
buoyant   step  which  recalled  the  measure 


^ 


of  those  lilting  choruses.  I  believe  she 
was  thinking  them  over  and  keeping  time 
to  their  beat  and  swing  as  she  walked. 
I  suspected  at  once  this  was  no  ordinary 
widow  bowed  down  by  a  heavy  weight  of 
woe,  and  when  O'Flaherty,  the  coachman, 
turned  on  his  box  and  threw  her  a  kiss 
as  we  passed,  we  also  turned  and  saw 
the  crape  veil  thrown  back  and  Ellen's  rosy 
face  framed  by  a  coquettish  widows'  cap. 

"  Is  Ellen  in  grief  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  at  all,''  my  hostess  answered,  laugh- 
ing, "she  is  only  in  deep  mourning  and 
enjoys  it  very  much." 

"Some  distant  relative,  I  presume, who 
has  left  her  money  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly 
attached,  and  for  whom  she  has  resisted 
the  most  persistent  attentions  of  lovers 
through  two  long  years  of  widowhood.  Is 
it  not  so,  O'Flaherty  ?  " 

The  privileged  coachman  coughed  and 
chuckled.  "  it's  about  so,  mum,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 

"  Ellen  a  widow  !  "  I  e.\claimed,  "  Why, 
she  is  the  merriest  jade  I  ever  saw.      You 


are  talking  in  riddles;  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  your  meaning? " 

"  Ellen  must  tell  you,"  my  friend  replied, 
and  that  afternoon  I  strolled  down  to  the 
lodge  intent  on  unravelling  the  mystery. 
Ellen  wore  a  neat  black  sateen,  flecked 
with  a  tiny  white  figure  resembling  snow- 
flakes.  Muslin  cuffs  were  folded  back 
from  her  wrists  in  the  most  approved  style. 
and  the  specks  of  rubber  earrings  in  her 
rosy  ears  were  matched  by  a  spot  of  court 
plaster  on  her  dimpled  chin;  English  vio- 
lets and  a  black  folded  handkerchief  were 
tucked  in  her  belt.  Ellen  was  evidently  still 
sustaining  her  character  as  a  bewitching  lit- 
tle widow.  We  had  had  some  previous  con- 
versation, and  I  soon  made  an  opportunity 
of  telling  her  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of 
her  bereavement. 

"Oh,  yes,  mum,"  she  admitted,  "  I  felt 
very  bad  intirely — for  a  spell.  It's  a 
dreadful  thing,  mum,  to  lose  one's  husband, 
and  I  hope  you  will  never  suffer  the 
likes." 

I  felt  not  a  little  indignant  at  Ellen's 
show  of  grief,  for  the  minx  looked  so  com- 
placent in  her  widows'  weeds  that  I  was 
sure  that  whatever  she  might  have  suffered 
was  more  than  made  up  to  her  by  a  sense 
of  their  becomingness.  I  fancied,  too, 
that  as  I  entered  the  lodge,  I  had  seen 
O'Flaherty,  the  coachman,  sneak  out  of  the 
back-door,  and  I  could  not  help  saying 
rather  spitefully:  "Time  brings  consola- 
tions, Ellen,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  you  married  a  second  time." 

A  look  of  real  pain  and  indignation 
came  into  Ellen's  face.  "  Niver,  mum. 
Do  you  think  I  could  marry  anyone  else 
but  my  own  Terry  I  Shure,  it's  mistaken  you 
are :  the  saints  forgive  you  !  Why,  we  niver 
quarreled  but  once,  and  that  was  the  day 
I  lost  him.  It's  many's  the  bitter  tear  I've 
shed  for  that." 

I  saw  that  Ellen  was  in  earnest,  and  felt 
that  I  did  not  quite  understand  this  odd 
mixture  of  loyalty  and  vanity.  "Tell  me 
about  it,"  I  said,  as  kindly  as  I  could. 
"  How  did  you  lose  your  husband  ? " 

"  It  was  this  way,  mum,"  Ellen  explained. 
"  When  we  were  first  married  I  was  waitress 
at  the  house,  an'  Terence  was  under  gar- 
dener, an'  Oh,  mum,  we  were  that  happy 
an'  comfortable  until  the  misthress'  sister 
came  to  spend  the  summer  here,  an' 
brought  a  peck  of  miserj'  for  us  in  all 
thim  Sarah-togy  thrunks  of  hers,  bad  luck 
to  her  I  Mrs.  Delacey  her  name  was,  a 
stoilish    young   widder,  who  never  wasted 
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many  tears  on  her  husband,  but  made  up 
for  that  with  her  bumbazines  or  her  grinny- 
dines,  the  Chany  crapes  you  could  pull 
through  a  gould  ring,  an'  the  silky,  slinky 
stuff  they  call  foolhardy." 

"  Foolhardy  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
material,  Ellen.  I  have  it !  You  must  mean 
foulard." 

"  Well,  be  it  fool  hard  or  fool  soft,  I  know 
not.  I  only  know  that  she  made  a  fool  of 
i very  man  that  came  nigh  her,  the  crayther! 
an'  I  was  as  foolish  as  a  man  over  her 
gowns.  I  unpacked  her  dresses  for  her, 
an'  hung  *em  up  in  the  closets,  an'  all 
that  avenin'  I  was  goin'  on  to  Terence 
about  thim  gowns  till  I  misthrust  he  was 
sick  of  hearin'  me,  for  he  answered  me 
cross-like.  You  know  how  men  is,  mum, 
the  misthress  tells  me  you  have  a  husband 
yourself.  Well,  I  niver  took  no  warnin' 
but  kept  on  tellin'  him  how  the  butler  tould 
me  that  whin  Mrs.  Delacey  wore  her  black 
Brussals  net,  with  the  black  pearls  on  her 
shnowy  neck,  at  the  Vanderbilt's  ball,  the 
Juke  of  what's-his-name  he  says,  *  Who  is 
that  raquiem  in  lace?'  says  he,  *shinin' 
out  like  a  snow-flake  forninst  a  chimney- 
stack.' 

**  ^What's  a  raquiem  ?'  says  Terry.  *  It's 
a  song  they  sing  at  a  wake,'  says  I,  *  an' 
the  Juke  said  it  must  be  very  flatter  in'  to 
her  husband  to  know  that  such  a  lovely 
young  crayther  was  mournin*  for  him  in 
such  foine  style.  Mournin'  is  becomin',' 
says  I,  *  I'd  like  to  wear  it  myself.  It 
must  be  a  great  consolation  to  a  widder. 
If  you  should  die,  Terry,'  says  I,  *  I 
wouldn't  spare  the  money  on  black  stuff 
for  you.' 

**  *  You'd  be  glad  enough  for  the  chance,* 
says  he,  *  an'  that  stuck-up  butler,  too. 
Niver  you  let  me  hear  you  speak  of  him 
agin,  or  it's  the  four  eyes  of  you  both  that 
I'll  put  in  mournin','  says  he. 

"  It  was  the  butler,  mum,  that  made  the 
throuble  betwixt  us  more  than  the  mourn- 
in'. The  misthress  niver  would  have  had  a 
man  in  the  house  doin'  woman's  work,  but 
Mrs.  Delacey  she  brought  him  from  the 
city  along  with  her  new-fangled  fashions, 
an'  shure  he  needed  more  waitin'  on  than 
any  of  the  aristocracy,  orderin'  round  the 
other  servants  an'  drivin'  the  cook  wild 
wid  the  French  dishes  he  was  always  a- 
suggestin'.  But  mind  you,  he  didn't  order 
me  at  all,  at  all.  Quite  contrairey,  the  vil- 
lain, he  was  always  blarneyin'  me  hair  an' 
me  eyes,  an'  sayin'  as  how  he  would  like 
to  see  me  in  one  of  Mrs.  Delacey's  dresses. 


for  he  was  sure  I  would  be  purtier  in  it 
than  her  leddyship  herself.  An'  whither 
it  was  that  he  axed  his  misthress  for  me  I 
don't  know,  but  what  did  Mrs.  Delacey  do 
but  give  me  one  of  her  old  black  gowns. 
Now,  though  I  was  dyin'  to  see  myself  in 
it,  I  was  that  feared  of  Terry  that  I  didn't 
dare  put  it  on,  until  one  day  it  happened 
that  the  masther  sent  him  to  Jerome  Park 
with  one  of  the  horses,  an'  he  was  to  be 
gone  three  days,  an'  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  my  third  cousin's  wife  had  just 
died,  so  av  coorse  I  had  the  opportunity  I 
wanted  of  wearin'  the  black  dress  to  the 
funeral.  Now,  whin  we  started  for  the 
buryin'  who  should  I  see  at  the  door  with 
the  masther's  buggy  but  the  butler.  *  An' 
will  you  ride  with  me,  Ellen?'  says  he. 
*  Shure  I've  come  all  the  way  to  take  you, 
seein'  I  knew  Terry  was  away,'  says  he. 

"  *  Oh,'  says  I,  *  I'm  not  goin'  to  the  bury- 
in','  says  I,  for  I  didn't  like  to  ride  with 
him  at  all,  at  all.  *  Thin  let  me  take  you 
home,'  says  he,  *  for  it's  a  good  piece  to 
the  villa,  an'  you're  tired  with  footin'  it 
here.' 

"  *  I'll  not  be  afther  goin'  home  just  yet,* 
says  I.  *  I'll  stay  wid  the  childer  an' 
get  supper  against  my  cousin  comes  home 
from  the  cimetrary,'  says  I,  thinkin'  that 
with  that  he  would  be  off  without  me.  But 
this  was  the  very  worst  thing  I  could  have 
done,  for  he  just  waited  around,  the  cray- 
ther, an'  with  the  people  bein'  late  back 
from  the  buryin',  an'  insistin'  that  I  should 
stay  to  supper,  it  was  near  dark  whin  I 
started  for  home.     An*  there  was  the  but- 
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ler  a  waitin'  for  me,  but  I  wouldn't  ride 
with  him,  but  just  took  my  cousin's  eldest 
boy  for  company,  an'  cut  through  the 
pine  woods  a  short  way.  But,  as  bad  luck 
would  have  it,  I  came  out  on  the  highway 
an'  sent  the  boy  back  just  afther  the  but- 
ler, who  had  driven  round  by  the  road 
an'  had  stopped  at  every  saloon  on  the 
way,  passed  by,  so  that  he  drove  through 
the  lodge  gate  not  two  minutes  before  I 
came  home,  an'  who  should  sit  there  but 
Terry,  lookin'  as  black  as  a  thunder 
cloud. 

"  Well,  I  was  surprised  enough  to  see 
him,  an'  he  saw  it. 

"'So  I've  caught  you,'  says  he, 'you've 
been  ridin'  with  the  butter,'  an'  the  more 
I  denied  it,  the  madder  he  got,  'An' 
what  do  you  mane  by  dressin'  yourself  up 
like  a  widdy?'  says  he.  'If  you  want  to 
be  a  widdy,  it's  not  I  that  will  be  hinderin' 
you.' 

"  With  that  he  took  his  hat,  an'  he  left  the 
lodge.  It  had  looked  like  rain  all  the  day, 
an'  there  came  on  a  fearful  storm  in  the 
night,  an'  I  dared  not  put  foot  outside  the 
house,  thinkin'  he'd  come  back  in  the 
niornin'.  But  when  two  days  went  by, 
an'  he  niver  came,  the  masther  came  to  the 
lodge  to  see  where  he  was,  an'  there  was 
great  huntin'  an'  searchin'  for  him  in  all 
the  neighborhood.  All  we  could  find  was 
that  he  had  taken  a  little  boat  to  row 
across  the  bay,  an'  most  likely  the  squall 
had  overturned  it,  for  it  was  found  floatin' 
far  out,  bottom  upward,  but  Terry  or  his 
body  we  never  found. 

"Thim  were  the  sorrowfulest  days  o'  my 
life,  mum.  The  misthress  was  verj-  kind  to 
me,  an'  come  often  to  see  me  an'  wanted 
me  to  stay  all  the  time  at  the  house 
instead  of  spendin'  my  nights  so  lonely 
at  the  lodge.  But  I  wouldn't  do  it,  for  I 
thought  maybe  Terry  was  not  dead  after 
all,  an'  if  he  came  back  some  avenin'  he 
should  find  the  windy  lighted  an'  the 
supper  waitin.' 

"'My  poor  Ellen,'  says  the  misthress, 
'don't  disave  yourself,  for  he  is  dead  for 
sure  an"  certain.' 

"  In  my  heart  I  was  near  belavin'  her,  but 
I  kept  up  courage  on  the  outside  until  the 
end  of  the  summer,  whin  the  family  wint 
away  to  the  city,  an'  left  the  place  ail 
lonely  for  the  winter.  The  butler  called 
last  of  all,  bringin'  with  him  a  great 
blmdle. 

"■This  came  by  express  for  you  from 
New  York,'  says  he. 


"  I  cut  the  string,  an'  I  saw  it  was  a  parcel 
of  black  gowns. 

"'Whoiver  sint  these  to  me?'  says  I. 
'  Belike  it  is  Mrs.  Delacey,'  says  the  butler. 
'She  wint  down  to  New  York  a  week  ago," 
says  he. 

"With  that  I  burst,  out  cryin' an'  tied 
thim  up  again,  and  tould  him  to  carry  thim 
back  to  his  misthress. 

"'You  can't  belave  that  Terry  is  still 
livin','  saj's  he.  '.\n'  you  ought  to  do 
him  the  dacent  thing  by  dressin'  as  a 
widdy  ought.  .\  great  consolation  you'll 
find  it,'  says  he,  'an'  I'll  put  a  weed  in 
my  own  hat  to  show  my  respect.' 

"  'An'  how  do  I  know  that  I  am  a  widdv  ? 
Shure  it's  not  the  likes  of  you,  Dinnis 
O'Leary,  that  will  make  me  belave  he's 
dead,'  says  I. 

•"Shure,  who  will  you  belave?'  says  he. 
'  It's  not  me  alone,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity says  he's  dead.' 

" '  I'll  not  belave  anyone  hut  Terrv,'  savs 
I.  'Not  till  Terry  h'mself  tells  me  that 
he's  dead  will  I  belave  myself  a  widdy.' 

"  •  Sure,  I  niver  before  wished  the  appay- 
rence  of  a  ghost,"  says  the  butler,  'but 
here's  to  the  speedy  comin'  of  the  sperrit, 
Mrs.  Terry,  an'  whin  next  summer  comes 
I  thrust  I  may  find  you  settin'  your  pretty 
cheeks  off  with  a  crape  veil  like  a  rayson- 
able  Christian  resigned  to  the  doin's  of 
Providence.' 

"With  that  he  took  himself  and  the 
bundle  off,  an'  it  was  a  long  an'  lonesome 
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winter  I  spent  in  the  little  lodge,  with  no 
neighbors  but  the  dairyman  and  his  family 
who  stayed  to  take  care  of  the  cows,  for 
the  other  servants  had  gone  to  the  city 
with  the  family.  I  earned  some  money 
helpin*  make  the  butter,  an*  I  was  puttin' 
it  by  whin  I  heard  that  Terry's  ould 
feyther  and  mither  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
poor-house,  an'  I  had  thim  brought  to  the 
lodge,  an'  I  nursed  the  ould  feyther  to  his 
grave,  an'  the  ould  mither  back  to  her 
health  again.  Thin  the  spring  came,  but  I 
can't  say  that  I  was  glad  to  see  it,  for  I  knew 
that  the  family  would  come  back,  an'  the 
butler,  an'  that  he  would  be  afther 
botherin'  me  again.  An'  bother  me  he 
did,  an'  so  did  the  whole  parish,  for  first 
he  sent  a  stone-cutter  man  to  me  to  put  up 
a  grave-stone  to  Terry,  an*  the  praste 
himsel'  tould  me  that  I  ought  to  be  havin' 
prayers  said  to  get  him  out  of  Purgatory, 
an'  the  tavern-keeper  brought  me  a  bill 
that  Terry  had  been  runnin'  up  unbe- 
knownst to  me  for  whisky,  an'  I  saw  that 
it  began  from  the  time  that  the  butler 
came  to  the  villa,  an'  like  as  not  it  was 
because  of  the  throuble  betwixt  us.  An* 
while  I  was  castin'  about  in  my  mind 
which  I  should  pay  first,  the  tavern-keeper 
or  the  praste,  and  how  I  should  get  the 
money  to  pay  either,  comes  the  butler 
again — an',  *  Mrs.  Terry,'  says  he,  *  shure 
it's  little  we  all  see  you  care  for  your 
husband's  mimory,  or  you  wouldn't  grudge 
him  the  bit  crape  that  tells  of  mournin.' 
Thim  that  mourns  shall  be  comforted,  but 
maybe  it's  right  you  are,  for  faith  Terry 
was  not  worth  the  grievin'.' 

"  With  that  I  grew  angry.  *An',*  says  I, 
'  it's  none  oi  your  comfortin'  I  want  in  any 
case,  Uinnis  O'Leary,  an'  what  nade  have 
I  to  shpendon  the  mournin'  whin  my  heart 
is  in  crape  for  him  all  the  day  long,  an' 
it's  better  I  should  save  his  credit  in  this 
wurrld  an'  the  nixt  by  payin*  his  debts 
an'  the  toll  rates  from  Purgatory  than 
shpendin*  on  my  own  dressin'.'    ■ 

"  With  that  the  crayther  saw  that  hope 
had  well  nigh  lift  me,  an'  says  he,  *  What's 
the  need  of  your  slavin'  in  this  way,  Mrs. 
Terry  ?  Teddy  had  his  life  insured  in  your 
favor,  an'  there's  a  matter  of  six  hundred 
dollars  awaitin*  your  call,  which  will  clear 
off  all  debts,  an'  lave  you  a  rich  widdy. 
.\n'  what's  the  money  got  to  do  with  your 
dressin',  ayther  ?  P'or  here  is  this  bundle 
of  black  dresses,  which  Mrs.  Delacey  did 
not  send  you  at  all,  at  all,  for,  by  the  same 
token,  she  knows  nothin'  about  thim.* 


"*Thin^'^«  bought  thim  yourself,' says 
I,  an'  it's  not  I  that  will  be  afther  accept- 
in'  such  a  prisent  from  you.' 

"  But  he  denied  it  by  all  the  saints,  an'  left 
the  bundle  in  the  door,  an'  I  put  it  on  the  top 
shelf  in  the  closet,  I  still  mistrustin'  that  he 
had  bought  thim  himsel',  an'  that  the  truth 
would  out  at  last.  Well,  thin,  I  considered 
an'  considered  the  matter  of  the  insur- 
ance, but  whin  I  thought  that  if  I  had  to 
shwear,  as  the  butler  said  I  must,  to  get 
the  money,  that  to  the  best  of  my  belafe 
an'  wish  that  Terry  was  dead  to  all  intints 
and  purposes,  dead  for  sure  an'  all,  wid 
no  hope  of  any  resurrection,  so  far  as  this 
wurrld  was  concerned,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  sellin'  the  bit  of  hope  that  I  had 
lived  all  these  months  on,  an'  I  couldn't 
do  it.  So,  how  I  don't  know,  but  that 
summer  I  lived  through,  an'  a  woeful  one  it 
was.  I  paid  Terry's  debts,  an'  I  had  the 
masses  said,  an'  I  was  considerin'  an  illi- 
gant  marble  shtone  for  theburyin'-ground, 
the  which  I  meant  to  have  earned  to  pay 
for  by  New  Year's,  for  the  misthress  had 
lift  me  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Whin  a 
gurl  in  Ireland,  the  nuns  had  taught  me 
to  embroider  an'  to  mark  linen,  an'  the 
misthress  had  lift  me  a  pile  of  sheets 
an'  pilly-cases  an'  napkens  an'  towels 
to  work  her  monygram  on,  an'  pleas- 
ant it  was  to  sit  by  the  foire  wid  the  ould 
mither  an'  think  that  with  every  letther  I 
was  makin'  I  was  payin'  for  the  cuttin*  of 
another  on  Terry's  tombstone.  An'  I  de- 
termined not  to  stint  the  epytaph,  but  to 
give  him  a  good  long  one,  settin'  down  all 
his  vartues,  an'  it  should  read  somethin* 
like  this  : 

"*HERE    LIES   THE    BODY    OF 

TERRY  O'FLAHERTY. 

Which    is   not  buried    here,    havin*    niver 
been  found,  he  havin'  been  cap- 
sized one  dark  night  in 
a  wherry.' 

"(It   was  more  like  a  dory,  but  I  said    . 
"wherry"  for  the  poetry.) 

"  *He  was  the  kindest  an'  best  of  husbands 
an'  fellows,  barrin'  a  bit  quick  tempered  an' 
a  thrifle  jealous.  His  widdy  erects  this  mony- 
ment  as  a  New  Year's  prisent  to  testify  her 
woe,  an'  that  she  will  never  belave  him 
dead  till  he  comes  an'  tells  her  so." 
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"It  was  a  beautiful  idea,  but  I  niver  had 
the  monyment  put  up,  the  raison  bein'  that 
one  night  as  I  worked  by  the  fire,  an'  the 
ould  mither  nodded  in  the  chair,  1  see  a 
lace  at  the  windy,  an' I  held  out  my  arms 
at  it  an'  called,  '  Terry,  Terry !' an' faint- 
ed dead  away,  an'  whin  1  came  to  my 
right  sinses,  an"  was  wonderin"  whether  it 
was  Terry's  ghost  come  to  tell  me  I  was  a 
widdy,  I  felt  myself  held  in  his  two  strong 
arms,  an'  by  the  same  token  I  knew  it  was 
Terry  himself. 

"Well,  we  laughed  an'  we  cried,  an"  we 
hugged  each  other,  an'  we  went  nearly  crazy 
intirely,  an'  he  tould  me  how  it  was  wild  he 
was  the  night  he  wint  away,  an'  how  he  had 
rowed  out  to  a  sailin'  vessel  that  was  bound 
to  Calcutty  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  determined  for  to  lave  me  free  to 
be  a  widdy,  if  1  loiked  ;  but  how  that  the 
ould  love  an'  the  longin'  were  too  strong 
for  him  intirely,  an"  he  set  out  to  come 
back  again,  but  was  detained  by  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  shipwricks,  an'  so  he  had  not 
touched  shore  till  that  very  mornin'.  An' 
how  all  the  way  he  had  been  tormented  wid 
the  fear  that  I  might  have  belaved  him  dead 
an'  have  married  the  butler,  an'  so  he  had 
bethought  him  that  he  would  look  in  at 
the  windy,  an'  if  he  saw  me  dressed  in 
black  he  would  belave  me  still  a  widdy  an' 
come,;  but  whin  he  saw  me  in  pink  it  near 
took  his  sinses  away,  for  he  thought  sure  I 
had  done  mournin'  for  him,  an'  how  he  was 
about  to  turn  away  whin  I  saw  him  an' 
called  him,  an'  thin  come  in  he  had  to, 
right  through  the  sash  of  the  windy,  even 
were  it  to  murther  the  butler. 

" '  But  how  is  it  ?'  says  Terrj%  '  that 
you've  not  been  doin'  me  the  respect 
of  wearin'  black  for  me  as  a  widdy 
should,  an'  mournin'  so  becomin'  to  you,' 

'"Whisht,  Terry,'  says  the  ould  mither, 
'what  money  had  she  to  buy  mournin'? 
whin  she's  been  buryin'  your  feyther,  an' 
payin'  my  docther,  an'  your  tavern  bills, 
an'  the  praste  for  prayin'  you  out  of  Pur- 
gatorj',  let  alone  the  illigani  new  tombstone 
she  was  preparin'  (or  a  New  Year's  prisent," 
says  she. 

"'A  New  Years  prisent!'  says  Terry, 
•  an'  I  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  home  that 
divil  a  bit  of  a  prisent  did  I  bring  her  but 
mysel'.  But  shure  the  m<mey  needn't  a 
hindered  her.  Did  you  niver  get  the 
illigant  gowns  I  sint  you  from  New  York  ? 
The  ship  put  in  there  before  we  set  out  on 
our  voyage,  an"  I  thought  what  a  pleasure 


you  would  take  intirely  wid  wearin'  of  the 
weeds.' 

'"Oh,  Terry  I'  says  I,  'an',  was  it  you 
that  sint  them  ?  a  pleasure  sure  I  would  have 
taken  in  wearin'  them  if  I  had  but  known, 
but  I  thought  they  were  from  the  butler,  an' 
here  they've  been  lyin'  all  the  time,  for 
niver  a  rag  of  them  would  I  put  on  at  all, 
at  all.' 

"With  thai  he  had  me  put  on  one  of 
the  dresses,  an'  he  said  it  was  too  bad 
I  should  have  deprived  myself  of  one  of 
the  privileges  of  my  widdy-hood  whin  I  had 
the  chance,  especially  as  he  was  now  convinc- 
ed that  this  was  the  only  privilege  I  cared  for. 
an'  now  his  comin'  home  must  not  be  the 
slightest  hindrance  to  my  pleasure,  an'  I 
mu.'Jt  wear  them  for  his  sake,  as  they  were 
the  only  New  Year's  prisent  he  had 
for  me. 

"  An'  when  I  came  to  consider,  it  seemed 
only  right  an'  proper'I  should  do  so,  for 
shure  no  man  deserved  more  to  be  mourned 
for,  an'  here  was  a  matter  of  nearly  two 
years,  when  I  ought  to  have  mourned  for 
him,  that  I  didn't,  an'  shure  hadn't  I  given 
my  word  to  the  butler  that  I  would  wear 
mournin'  for  Terry  when  Terry  himself 
came  back  an'  tould  me  to  ? 

"  So  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
conundrum,  an'  you  may  ask  Terry  himself 
if  it  isn't  a  merry  mournin'  to  him  as  well  as 
to  me." 
".Shure,  mum,  it's  that  same,"  said  Terence 
O'Kiaheriy,  and  the  coachman,  who  had 
lounged  into  the  lodge  in  time  to  hear  the 
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last  part  of  the  recital,  took  his  little  wife     not  permitted  to  every  man   to  have  the 
upon    his    knee  and,  imprinting  a  rousing      pleasure  of  consolin'  his  own  widdy." 
smack  on  her  rosy  cheek,  added, — "an'  it's  Elizabeth  IV.  Champney. 
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The  Marshall  House. 


HE  house  built  by  John 

Marshall,     first     Chief- 

Justice   of  the   United 

Slates,  and  in  which  he 

resided  until  his  death, 

except  when  the  duties 

of  his  office  called  him 

to  Washington,  is  still 

standing  in   Richmond,  Virginia,  on   the 

corner  of  Marshall  and  Ninth  Streets.  The 

ownership  has  remained  in  the  family  for 

almost. a  century,  although  the  dwelling 

has  had  other  tenants,  among   them  the 

late  Henry  A.  Wise. 

The  whole  block  was  covered  by  a  fa- 
mous fruit  and  vegetable-garden  when  the 
house  was  erected.  The  exterior  has 
never  been  re-modeied,  and  there  have 
been  few  changes  within.  By  an  odd,  and 
what  seems  to  us  an  inexplicable  mischance, 
the  architect,  in  Judge  Marshall's  pro- 
longed absence,  built  the  whole  mansion 
"  hind-side  before."  A  handsome  entrance- 
hall  and  staircase,  the  balusters  of  which 
are  of  carved  cherry,  dark  with  age,  are  at 
the  back,  opening  toward  the  garden  and 
domestic  offices.  Directly  in  front  of  this 
is  the  dining-room,  looking  upon  Marshall 
Street.  What  was  meant  in  the  plan  to  be 
the  back  door  in  the  wall  opposite  the  fire- 
place, gives  upon  a  porch  on  the  same 
thoroughfare.  The  general  entrance  for 
visitors  is  by  a  smaller  door  on  the  side 
street.  Turning  to  the  right  from  this 
through  another  door  which  is  a  modern 
affair,    one  finds   himself  in  what  was,  at 


first,  a  second  hall,  lighted  by  two  windows 
and  warmed  by  an  open  fireplace.  This 
was  the  family  sitting-room  in  olden  times, 
although  open  on  two  sides  to  the  view  of 
all  who  might  enter  by  front  or  back  door. 

Altogether,  the  architectural  and  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  interior  are  re- 
freshingly novel  to  one  used  to  the  jealous 
privacies  and  labor-saving  conveniences  of 
the  modern  home.  We  reflect  at  once  that 
every  dish  of  the  great  dinners  which  were 
the  salient  feature  of  hospitality  then  must 
have  been  brought  by  hand  across  the 
kitchen  yard,  up  the  back  steps  through 
the  misplaced  hall,  and  put  upon  the  table 
which,  we  are  told,  was  set  diagonally 
across  the  room  to  accommodate  the  guests 
at  Judge  Marshall's  celebrated  "lawyers' 
dinners." 

The  Marshall  House  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  F,  G.  Ruffin,  whose  wife  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Chief- Just  ice,  his  only 
daughter  having  married  the  late  Gen. 
Jaqueline  Burwell  Harvie. 

Mrs.  Ruffin  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  these  feasts,  as  beheld  by  her,  then  a 
child,  peeping  surreptitiously  through  the 
door  left  ajar  by  the  passing  servants.  The 
Chief-Justice  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long 
board  nearest  the  fireplace,  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Harvie,  at  the  foot.  Between  them 
were  never  less  than  thirty  members  of  the 
Virginia  Bar  and  the  sons  of  such  as  had 
grown,  or  nearly-grown  lads.  The  damask 
cloth  was  covered  with  good  things;  big 
barons  of  beef,  joints  of  mutton  ;  poultry 
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of  all  kinds  ,  vegetables,  pickles,  etc.,  and 
the  second  course  was  as  profuse.  The 
witty  things  said,  the  roars  of  laughter  that 
applauded  them,  the  succession  of  humor- 
ous and  wise  talk,  having,  for  the  centre  of 
all,  the  distinguished  master  of  the  feast, 
have  no  written  record,  but  were  never 
forgotten  by  the  participants  in  the  mighty 
banquets. 

Besides  his  daughter,  the  Chief-Justice 
had  five  sons  —  Thomas,  for  whom  his 
father  built  the  house  opposite  his  own, 
which  is  still  standing. ;  Jaqueline,  the 
namesake  of  his  Huguenot  ancestor  ;  John, 
James,  and  Edward.  The  last-named  died 
in  Washington  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  the 


in  America  in  1697,  and,  settling  at  James- 
town, became  eventually  owner  of  the 
island-plantation.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  Richard  Ambler,  and  a  grandson, 
Edward  .\mbler,  espoused  Mary  Cary, 
George  Washington's  first  love.  Another 
grandson,  Jaqueline  Ambler,  married  Re- 
becca Burwell,  of  whom  Thomas  Jefferson 
was,  when  young,  passionately  enamored, 
and  Mary  WiUis  was  the  second  daughter 
of  the  union.  It  would  appear  from  the 
account  given  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  first  meeting  with  Mr.  {then 
Captain)  John  Marshall,  that  the  talent  for 
supplanting  rivals  in  the  court  of  hearts, 
which  brought  two  embryo  Presidents  to 


age  of  eighty,  aclerk  in  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment offices. 

Judge  Marshall  lived  so  near  our  day, 
and  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
history  of  a  country  which  cherishes  his 
fame,  that  every  tolerably  well  educated 
person  is  familiar  with  his  name  and  pub- 
lic services.  To  these  admirers  of  the 
statesman -pat  riot,  the  writer  and  able  jur- 
ist, a  glimpse  of  the  man,  as  his  family  saw 
him,  when  the  front  and  back  doors  of  his 
reversed  habitation  wwe  closed  to  the 
world,  will  be  acceptable. 

As  at  Weslover  and  Shirley,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  procession  of  visionary 
shapes  that  glide  past  the  muser  in  the 
chambers  of  the  weather-beaten  and  gray 
old  house,  is  a  woman. 

Mary  Willis  Ambler  was  a  descendant  of 
Edward  Jaqueline,  an  Englishman  of 
French-Huguenot  extraction,  who  arrived 


grief,  was  hereditary,  and  most  innocently 
improved  by  herself. 

The  Amblers  were  living  in  York  in 
1781-82,  when  a  ball  was  held  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  which  Captain  Marshall, 
already  reputed  to  be  a  young  man  of 
genius  and  bravery,  was  bidden.  The  fair 
damsels  of  the  district  were  greatly  ex- 
cited at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him,  and 
began,  forthwith,  sportive  projects  for  cap- 
tivating him. 

The  graceful  pen  of  Mary  Ambler's 
sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Carington,  narrates 
what  ensued  : — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  my  sister,  then 
only  fourteen,  and  diffident  beyond  all 
others,  declared  that  we  were  giving  our- 
selves useless  trouble,  for  that  she  (for  the 
first  time)  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to 
the  ball — -'though  she  had  never  been  to 
dancing- school,  and   was  '  resolved  to  set 
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her  cap  at  him  and  eclipse  us  all  !'  This, 
in  the  end,  was  singularly  verified.  At  the 
first  introduction,  he  became  devoted  to 
her.  For  my  part,  1  felt  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  contest  the  prize  with  her.  ♦  •  ♦  * 

"In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  my 
sister's  superior  discernment  and  solidity 
of  character  have  been  impressed  upon  me. 
She  at  a  glance  discerned  his  character, 
and  understood  how  to  appreciate  it,  while 
I,  expecting  to  see  an  Adonis,  lost  all  de- 
sire of  becoming  agreeable  in  his  eyes  when 
I  beheld  his  awkward  figure,  unpolished 
manners,  and  negligent  dress." 

John  Marshall  and  Mary  Willis  Ambler 
were  married  April  3, 1783,  the  bride  being 
under  seventeen,  the  groom  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 

No  fairer  idyl  of  wedded  bliss  was  ever 
penned  by  poet  than  the  every-day  story 
lived  by  this  husband  and  wife  for  fifty 
years  save  two.  However  negligent  in  at- 
tire and  uncouth  in  appearance  John  Mar- 
shall might  be  as  young  man  and  old  ; 
however  stern  in  debate  and  uncomprom- 
ising in  judgment  as  a  public  servant,^ — to 
the  child-wife  who,  after  the  premature 
birth  of  her  first  infant,  never  had  a  day  of 
perfect  health,  he  was  the. tenderest,  most 
chivalric  of  lovers.  As  her  chronic  invalid- 


ism became  more  apparent,  he  redoubled 
his  assiduity  of  attention.  There  are  those 
yet  living  who  recall  how  on  each  recur- 
ring 33d  of  February  and  4th  of  July 
the  Marshall  chariot  was  brought  around 
to  the  door  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
Judge,  after  lifting  the  fragile  woman  into 
it,  would  step  in  himself  and  accompany 
her  to  the  house  of  a  country  friend,  there  to 
pass  the  day,  her  nerves  being  too  weak  to 
endure  the  shock  of  the  cannonading. 

They  had  been  married  forty-one  years 
when  he  wrote  her  the  letter  of  which  the 
following  extract  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  at  that  date,  February 
33,  1824,  on  official  duty  in  Washington, 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  in  Richmond.  The 
Chief-Justice  had  had  a  fall  which  injured 
his  knee,  and  had  kept  the  news  from  his 
wife.  Finding  from  her  letters  that  the 
papers  had  reported  and  exaggerated  the 
accident,  he  writes  to  his  "dearest  Polly," 
making  light  of  the  hurt,  and  assuring  her 
that  he  will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Then 
he  continues  ; — 

"All  the  ladies  of  the  Secretaries  have 
been  to  see  me,  some  more  than  once,  and 
have  brought  me  more  jelly  than  I  can  eat, 
and  offered  me  a  great  many  good  things, 
I  thank  them  and  stick  to  my  barley-broth. 


■Ja'' 
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"  Still  I  have  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands. 
How  do  you  think  I  beguile  it?  1  am 
almost  tempted  to  leave  you  to  guess  until 
I  write  again.  *♦*••••♦* 

"  You  must  know  I  begin  with  the  ball 


was  courting  you;  my  trip  to  'The  Cot- 
tage'" (the  Ambler's  home  in  Hanover, 
where  the  marriage  took  place)  "  and  the 
thousand  little  incidents  ciee|)ly  affecting 
in  turn."    (here  the   paper  is  torn)  "cool- 


at  York  and  with  the  dinner  on  the  fish  at 
your  house  the  next  day.  1  then  return  to 
my  visit  to  York  :  our  splendid  assembly 
at  the  Palace  in  Williamsburg  ;  my  visit  to 
Richmond,  where  1  acted  '  Fa  '  for  a  fort- 
night ;  my  return  to  the  field  and  the  very 
welcome  reception  you  gave  me  on  my  ar- 
rival from  Dover  ;  our  little  tiffs  and  mak- 
ings up  ;  my  feelings  when   Major    Dick* 


ness  which  contrib  *****  for 
a  time  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  my 
life." 

We  turn  the  yellow,  cracked  sheet 
over,  to  read  again,  with  the  emotion  of 
one  who  finds  hid  treasure  in  an  unpromis- 
ing field,  the  prose-poem  of  the  lover  who 
was  almost  a  septuagenarian  when  he 
wrote  it.  T"he  grace,  tenderness  and  play- 
ful gallantry  of  that  which  was  meant  for 
his    wife's  eyes    only    are    inimitable,  and 
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preach  a  lesson  to  world-worn,  love-sated 
hearts  no  commentary  can  deepen. 

Another  unpublished  letter  dated  March 
9,  1815,  tells  his  faithful  Polly  of  Mr. 
Adams's  (John  Quincy)  inauguration. 

"  1  administered  the  oath  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  in  my  new  suit  of  domes- 
tic manufacture.  He,  too,  was  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  'though  his  cloth  was 
made  at  a  different  establishment.  The 
cloth  is  very  line  and  smooth." 

The  day  before  she  died,  Mrs.  Marshall 
tied  about  her  husband's  neck  a  ribbon  to 
which  was  attached  a  locket  containing 
some  of  her  hair.  He  wore  it  always  after- 
ward, by  day  and  night,  never  allowing 
another  hand  to  touch  it.  By  his  directions, 
it  was  the  last  thing  taken  from  his  body 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July, 
183s- 

An  extract  from  a  paper  found  folded 
up  with  his  will,  a  written  tribute  to  his 
wife,  solemn,  sweet,  and  infinitely  touching, 
may  fitly  close  a  romance  of  real  life  that 
tempts  us  to  cavil  at  what  sounds  like  the 
faint  praise  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Bar,  offered  by  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh,  in  announcing  the  decease  of  the 
Chief-Justice. 

Therein  are  eulogized  his  "unaffected 
simplicity  of  manner;  the  spotless  purity 
of  his  morals :  his  social,  gentle,  cheerful 
disposition  ;  his  habitual  self-denial  and 
boundless  generosity."  He  is  declared  to 
have  been  "  exemplary  in  the  relation  of 
son,  brother,  husband,  and  father." 

"  Exemplary "  is  hardly  the  adjective 
we  would  choose  after  reading  what 
was    written    in     his    locked     study    on 


the  first  anniversary  of  his  '■Polly's"  de- 
parture : 

"December  25,  1832. 
"  This  day  of  joy  and  festivity  to  the  whole 
Christian  world  is,  to  my  sad  heart,  the 
anniversary  of  the  keenest  affliction  which 
humanity  can  sustain.  While  all  around  is 
gladness,  my  mind  dwells  on  the  silent 
tomb,  and  cherishes  the  remembrance  of 
the  beloved  object  it  contains. 

"On  the  25th  of  December,  1831,  it  was 
the  will  of  Heaven  to  take  to  itself  the 
companion  who  had  sweetened  the  choicest 
part  of  my  life,  had  rendered  toil  a  pleas- 
ure, had  partaken  of  all  my  feelings,  and 
was  enthroned  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
my  heart.  Never  can  I  cease  to  feel  the 
loss  and  deplore  it.  Grief  for  her  is  um 
sacred  ever  to  be  profaned  on  this  day, 
which  shall  be,  during  my  existence,  de- 
voted to  her  memory.     ♦•«*•♦ 

"  I  saw  her  the  week  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  her.  Girls  then  came  into 
company  much  earlier  than  at  present.  As 
my  attentions,  'though  without  any  avowed 
purpose,  nor  so  open  or  direct  as  to  alarm, 
soon  became  evident  and  assiduous,  her 
heart  received  an  impression  which  could 
never  be  effaced.  Having  felt  no  prior 
attachment,  she  became,  at  sixteen,  a  most 
devoted  wife.  All  my  faults,  and  they  were 
too  many,  could  never  weaken  this  senti- 
ment. It  formed  a  part  of  her  existence. 
Her  judgment  was  so  sound  and  so  deep 
that  I  have  often  relied  upon  it  in  situa- 
tions of  some  perplexity.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect once  to  have  regretted  the  adoption  of 
her  opinion.  I  Aai'f  sometimes  regretted 
its  rejection."  Marion  Hariaud. 
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The  Sitting-Room. 


HE  first  requisites  of  the 
sitting-room,  those  of 
hospitality,  cheerful- 
ness and  comfort  once 
satisfied,  there  remains 
the  necessity  of  making 
it  tasteful. 
To  produce  these 
effects  the  sitting-room  should  be  neither 
dark  nor  light,  neither  showy  nor  dull.  To 
this  end,  and  in  avoidance  of  a  dis- 
tressing mixture  of  colors,  for  the 
ruling  tint  we  fix  upon  a  soft  Pompeian 
red,  a  little  lighter  than  the  cherry  wood- 
work of  the  room.  If  it  be  real  cherry,  so 
much  the  better,  if  not,  pine  may  be  perma- 
nently stained  in  the  following  manner: — 
To  one-third  of  a  quart  of  raw  linseed-oil 
add  twice  that  quantity  of  turpentine,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  the  mixture  stir  in  one 
gill  of  liquid  dryer;  to  this  add  burnt  Sienna 
enough  to  produce  the  depth  of  tone  re- 
quired, which  may  be  found  by  trying  a 
little  on  a  board.  After  staining,  go  over 
it  with  ordinary  furniture  varnish  if  a  polish 
be  desired.  If  not,  add  a  coat  of  wax  and 
turpentine  made  by  dissolving  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  former  in  one  quart  of 
the  latter,  to  which  add  one  quart  of  furni- 
ture varnish.  The  mixture  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  great  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  dissolving  the  wax. 

The  walls  ought  to  be  a  trifle  lighter 
than  the  wood,  a  tint  which  any  painter  can 
furnish,  a  solid  color,  warm  but  not  too 
warm,  extending  from  the  skirting  to  the 
cherry  molding  that,  twenty  inches  from 
the  ceiling,  separates  it  from  the  frieze. 
The  latter  is  a  paler  tint  of  the  same  color 
and  the  ceiling  still  paler,  hardly  more  than 
a  roseate  cream.  In  gradation  the  frieze 
ought  to  be  three  shades  deeper  than  the 
ceiling  and  the  wall  six  shades  deeper  than 
the  frieze. 

Upon  the  ceiling,  six  inches  from  the 
cornice,  paint  the  first  of  three  parallel 
stripes  of  the  wall  color,  which  are  to  be 
accentuated  by  very  narrow  edges,  scarcely 
more  than  lines,  of  a  still  deeper  red.  Each 
finished  stripe  may  be  one  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  wide  and  two  or  three  inches, 
not  more,  from  its  neighbor.  For  a  quiet 
taste  no  other  decoration  is  necessary. 
i8 


If,  however,  more  be  desired,  stencil  the 
ceiling  with  intersecting  narrow  gold  rings 
three  inches  in  diameter.  They  should 
be  from  three  to  five  inches  apart.  No 
other  gilding  is  admissible  except  in 
picture-frames,  which,  with  pictures  them- 
selves, are  admirably  brought  out  by  this 
solid  back-ground,  be  they  either  engrav- 
ings, oil-paintings,  or  water-colors.  The 
right  tone  of  Pompeian  red  is  not  gaudy, 
although  it  contains  enough  yellow  to  be 
cheerful  under  artificial  light,  which  in  the 
sitting-room,  ought  always  to  be  furnished 
by  lamps. 

In  a  many-windowed  room  brilliant  with 
a  south-eastern  exposure,  some  tastes  may 
prefer  a  more  quiet  range  of  color.  In  this 
case  a  wall  of  gray-blue  or  even  that  dull 
hue  called  cadet  blue,  contrasts  well  with 
cherry  wood-work,  while  the  frieze  and  ceil- 
ing may  be  such  as  have  been  described. 

In  either  case,  where  the  walls  have  been 
already  hung,  or  for  other  reasons,  paper  is 
more  desirable  than  paint,  it  is  best  to  use 
that  simply  stamped  with  two  tints  of  red 
or  gray-blue  with  light  Moorish  interlacing 
figures  on  a  deeper  ground,  with  no  admix- 
ture of  other  colors.  Solid  ingrain  or  felt 
is  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  but  in  a 
room  so  continually  in  use  they  show  too 
palpably  every  scratch  or  finger-mark,  and, 
too,  unless  hung  with  great  nicety,  the  join- 
ings are  disagreeably  visible.  Dark  paper, 
dingy  mixed  colors,  or  that  containing  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  gilt,  will  prove  tiresome 
and  depressing.  Blue  is  anything  but 
cheerful  in  a  living-room  and  very  exacting 
in  the  way  of  furniture.  The  most  prom- 
inent feature,  the  divan  or  sofa,  should  be 
as  broad  and  capacious  as  the  good-cheer 
of  the  household.  Why  not  have  it  flow 
into  and  fill  up  one  of  those  awkward  cor- 
ners which  are  usually  waste  spaces  or 
untidy  receptacles  ?  It  is  easy  to  construct, 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  cherry  for  the  rounded 
front,  low  turned  or  carved  legs  on  casters, 
webbing  or  canvas  across  the  seat  to  sus- 
tain a  hair  mattress  of  generous  thickness, 
and  the  untufted  back  likewise  stuffed  with 
hair.  There  should  be  two  or  three  im- 
mense square  pillows  covered  like  the  divan 
with  soft  all-wool  upholstery  material  of 
wood-color   and   ecru  and   smaller  fancy 
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pillows  covered  with  old-gold  and  peacock- 
blue  India  silk,  one  of  each  solid  color. 
Such  a  divan,  illustrated  in  Fig.  i,  has  but 
one  drawback.  It  is  too  comfortable.  Bag- 
sloped  pillows  are  preferred  by  some,  in 
which  case  the  covering  may  be  wood-col- 
ored satin,  with  a  lining  at  the  top  showing 
light  terra-cotta  red,  and  the  embroideries 
in  amber  and  dull  blue. 

A  corner  cupboard  is  likewise  both  use- 
ful and  ornamental;  in  the  lower  portion 
are  shelves  to  hold  work,  toys,  and  school- 
books — the  thousand  and  one  things  which 
should  be  set  out  of  sight  yet  near  at 
hand.  The  upper  part  is  a  fitting  receptacle 
for  objects  of  virtu  not  needed  in  the  parlor, 
or  for  books.  In  the  former  case  the  sides  of 
the  cupboard  may  be  lined  with  maroon 
plush.  It  can  be  built  into  the  walls  of  a 
room  during  the  construction  of  the  house, 
or  afterward  with  little  additional  expense. 


If  the  sitting-room  be  of  sufficient  size, 
a  cosy  corner  may  be  managed  with  little 
help  from  the  carpenter.  Four  feet  out 
from  the  corner,  either  way,  and  and  in  a 
line  with  the  top  of  the  windows,  fasten  a 
curtain-pole  with  rings,  to  which  attach 
light  drapery  harmonizing  with  the  colors 
of  the  room.  Madras  siik  is  desirable, 
something  which  does  not  wholly  exclude 
light  and  air.  Within  this  is  a  small  desk 
containing  all  the  appurtenances  of  letter- 
writing,  with  a  calendar  hanging  beside  it, 
and  a  large  chair  and  a  footstool  in  front.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  draw  the  hangings; 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  here  is 
a  spot  sacred  to  whomsoever  wishes  to 


withdraw  "far  from  the  madding  crowd  " 
into  absolute  privacy  and  repose.  Here  are 
to  be  written  those  frequent  business  notes 
and  letters  which  are  sent  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  It  is  excellent  practice  to 
learn  to  abstract  one's  self  while  within 
earshot  of  the  merry  laughter  and  spicy 
conversation  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
one  which  should  be  cultivated.  Not  less 
is  it  well  for  all  to  learn  to  respect  the 
privacj-  of  whomsoever  is  thus  withdrawn. 
This  IS  needed  in  a  house  destitute  of  a 
library. 

Serving  the  same  purpose  is  a  bamboo 
screen,    or    rather   a 
light    frame- work    to 
be  filled  in  with  panels 
at   pleasure.       If  the 
two  outer  spaces  are 
fitted  with  dull  light 
red  of  the  same  color 
as  the  walls,  but 
a    much    lighter 
tint,    and    the 
middle  space  with 
old     gold,    the 
effect  will  be  de- 
lightful   to     the 
eye.     The  mate- 
rial,   soft     India 
silk,  is  gathered 
at   the    top   and 
bottom    and    at- 
tached   by   wires 
to  the    standard. 
The  advantage  of 
such  a  screen  is 
its    removability, 
together     with 
desk    and  chair, 
'  to  the  neighbor- 
hood  of   a   win-  Fio.  a. 
dow  or  the  grate, 
according  to  the  season.    It  may  be  folded 
also,  so  as  to  make  a  square  enclosure,  or 
be  taken  away  altogether. 

For  window-draperies  nothing  can  be 
more  suitable,  in  such  a  room,  than  Madras 
in  horizontal  stripes  of  pale  red  and  yel- 
low. Frequent  airings  are  necessary,  and 
heavy  draperies  are  in  the  way;  they  catch 
dust  and  obstruct  the  daily  breeze  which 
every  morning  ought  to  sweep  away  the 
vitiated  atmosphere. 

Darker  and  heavier  ought  to  be  the  door- 
hangings.  Flax  velours  having  the  effect 
of  silk  plush  may  be  had  in  ecru  and  Fom- 
peian  red,  and  requires  no  other  ornament- 
ation.    It  is  exceedingly  durable,  comes  at 
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two  dollars  the  yard,  and  is  fifty  inches 
wide. 

A  new  style  of  jute  has  been  brought  into 
market  this  fall,  to  be  used  for  curtains  and 
portieres,  which  is  much  more  pliable  and 
graceful  than  the  old-time  fabric.  It  is 
woven  in  geometrical  figures  with  striped 
edges  and  a  dado  a  yard  in  depth.  Each 
strip  is  long  enough  to  fold  over  at  the 
top,  which  is  trimmed  with  showy  tassels. 
It  costs  $7.50  per  length  and  promises  to  be 
very  useful.  Patterns  coming  in  old  red  and 
ecru  would  be  suitable  for  a  sitting-room 
with  a  solid-tinted  wall.  If,  however,  the 
wall  shows  a  figure,  even  on  a  self-colored 
ground,  the  eye  needs  the  repose  of  a  plain 
fabric. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  more  satisfac- 
tory can  be  found  than  felt,  which  may  be 
had  at  one  dollar  per  yard,  though  there 
are  newer  and  cheaper  stuffs,  pleasing  at 
first,  but  soon  growing  cheap-looking  and 
stringy.  Either  a  wood-color  or  a  dull 
red,  the  former  if  the  walls  are  red,  the  lat- 
ter if  they  are  blue-gray,  appliqu6d  in  a 
bold,  broad  style,  with  conventionalized 
pomegranates  of  old  gold  felt  couched  on  a 
band  of  plush,  will  be  very  effective.  In  a 
lofty  room  a  narrower  band  six  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  portiere  is  an  appropriate 
finish. 

For  the  rest  let  there  be  one  capacious 
arm-chair  to  suit  the  portliest  visitor;  cover 
it  with  one  of  those  Wilton  oblongs  which 
come  in  dull  blues,  reds  and  ecrus  that 
harmonize  with  everything,  and  last  a  gen- 
eration or  two.  They  are  made  up  with- 
out tufting  or  showing  the  wood.  There 
may  be  another  high-back  chair  covered 
with  material  like  that  on  the  divan,  and 
chairs  of  brown  bamboo.  These  include 
two  rockers  cushioned  with  maroon  or 
wood-colored  plush,  and  one  of  white 
wicker  with  a  cushion  of  amber.  Father's 
chair,  one  of  his  own  selection,  will  have  a 
head-rest  and  a  footstool  of  just  the  right 
size  and  height,  covered  with  wood-colored 
cloth,  but  the  former  without  dangling 
bows  or  a  frivolous  tidy  to  vex  the  weary 
body  that  needs  no  distraction.  Let  the 
slumber-roll  be  wrought  with  poppies,  in- 
dicative of  that  peace  which  ought  to  be 
found  here  of  all  the  world,  but  let  it  be 


fastened  with  stout,  dark  cord,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  neither  slip  nor  untie. 

In  the  carpet  are  to  be  reproduced  the 
colors  of  the  room,  though  in  deeper  tones. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  floor  entirely 
covered.  One  large  'and  several  smaller 
Oriental  rugs  is  the  first  choice,  in  which 
case  old  red  should  be  the  predominant 
color,  with  figures  in  dull  blue,  amber,  and 
mixed  tints. 

But  Oriental  rugs  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  many,  and  those  of  American  manufac- 
ture are  annually  growing  less  harsh  and 
more  pleasing  to  a  cultivated  taste.  Where 
carpeting  is  used  it  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  made  rug-fashion,  by  which  all  the  bays 
and  inlets  of  windows,  recesses,  and  doors 
are  avoided.  These  irregularities  are 
merely  dust  receptacles,  wasteful  of  mate- 
rial and  productive  of  malediction  at  the 
season  of  yearly  cleaning.  An  oblong  car- 
pet, finished  with  suitable  bordering  and 
large  enough  to  reach  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  walls,  can  be  shaken  every 
month  or  so.  It  can  also  be  changed  end 
for  end  or  used  in  other  rooms  to  advan- 
tage, a  great  recommendation  on  the  score 
of  economy.  Such  a  carpet-rug  allows 
jjeither  excuse  for  dusty  sides  and  corners, 
nor  for  the  nimble  moth  which  triumph- 
antly disporteth  himself  with  all  his  count- 
less progeny  along  the  fluffy  edges  of  the 
closely-fitted  carpet. 

Objections  txit  often  made  to  rugs  on 
the  ground  that  the  flooring  is  poor  and 
uneven,  or  that  wood  bordering  needs 
daily  attention  to  prevent  untidiness.  A 
succeeding  paper  will  show  how  to  obviate 
the  former  difficulty.  As  for  the  second, 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  house-keeper  who 
makes  no  objection  to  dirt  if  it  be  only  in- 
visible, or  who  thinks  it  wholesome  to 
breathe  air  from  carpets  which  have  only 
a  yearly  beating, — if  even  so  often  as  that, 
— and  from  which  a  deleterious  though  im- 
palpable dust  must  arise  after  every  footfall  ? 

If  carpets,  however,  be  insisted  upon,  the 
most  artistic  style  is  that  where  a  solid 
color,  blue  or  gray  brussels,  called  "  filling," 
which  can  be  had  at  a  dollar  the  yard,  af- 
fords a  back-ground  for  rugs  containing 
deep  tones  of  the  chief  colors  used  in  the 
room.  Hester  M.  Poole, 
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White  pleading  faces,  little  children's  cries. 
And  women  s  arms  flung  upward  to  the  skies ! 

Along  the  burning  deck  a  woman  sped 
While  the  red  nends  close  and  closer  pressed 

Until  their  hot  breath  scorched  her  baby's  head, 
Hiding  itself  within  her  throbbing  breast; 

When,  shrinking  backward  from  the  flames  mad  kiss. 
She  dropped  into  the  water's  black  abyss ! 

Poor  mother !  Was  it  granted  her  to  see. 
Ere  sight  was  veiled  by  the  engulfing  wave, 

The  nobJe  girl  whose  arms  so  lustily 
Wrested  from  her  the  babe  she  could  not  save  ; 

And  dared,  in  a  baptismal  scene  so  wild, 
To  stand  as  sponsor  to  this  orphaned  child  ? 

And  this  was  Maiy  Wakefield.     Dauntless  girl. 
Who.  with  a  child  across  her  shoulder  thrown. 

Set  out  to  wage  with  death  against  the  whirl 
Of  those  mad  waves,  hand-fettered  and  alone ! 

A  deed  that  gave  her  right  to  stand  erect 
With  seraphim,  nor  show  them  disrespect ! 

With  one  firm  hand  she  held  against  the  tide 
The  sobbing  child.    The  other  tightly  grasped 

A  fender,  swinging  from  the  steamer's  side, 
By  a  stout  cable  to  the  railing  clasped ; 

She  drew  the  heavy  beam  on  inch  by  inch 
Toward  the  nearest  flame,  nor  did  she  flinch 

Thoueh  the  hot  tongues  came  hissing  at  her  brow. 

With  patient  toil  she  guided  on  the  rope 
To  where  the  flame  could  bite  at  it :  and  now 

She  has  the  joyful  answer  to  her  hope ! 
It  burns  asunder,  and  the  heavy  beam 

Drops  down  before  her  into  the  black  stream  I 

Upon  this  strange  steed's  back  she  then  sec  down 
The  little  child.     And  pushing  on  before 

And  holding  in  her  teeth  the  baby's  gown, 
She  struct  out  bravely  for  the  distant  shore, 

A  lea^e  away,  with  well-aimed,  steady  strides. 
While  on  its  dripping  steed  the  baby  rides ! 

As  rose  and  fell  the  girl's  white  oars,  the  rain 
Thrummed  its  dull  monotone.    The  thunders  rolled 

Their  heavy  drums.    The  wind  swept  a  refrain. 
Some  distant  bells  the  hour  of  midnight  told, 

And  now  and  then  the  lightning's  vivid  thread 
Through  the  thick  darkness  wove  a  scam  of  red  ! 
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MARY  WAKEFIELD. 

Strong  men  went  shuddering  down  to  death  that  night. 
Whose  arras  were  like  to  knitted  strands  of  steel, 

While  this  slight  girl  waged  an  unequal  light 
For  two-^making  no  loud  appeal 

To  God,  but  praying  mutely  with  her  arms, 
Seeking  the  while  to  sooth  the  child's  alarms ! 

"  Hush,  little  one .'  Home  is  not  far  away. 

And  I  am  here  holding  you  by  your  gown, 
Just  as  old  Rover  holds  you  when  at  play ; 

And  with  my  strong  arras  plashine  up  and  down, 
I  make  your  queer  horse  gallop  to  the  shore. 

And  baby  snail  be  cold  and  wet  no  more !" 

Then,  with  a  tenderness  almost  divine. 

She  tried  to  thrust  a  merry  nuraery  song 
Through  her  shut  teeth— and  while  each  panting  line 

Smote  on  htr  jaded  breath  like  smarting  thong, 
I  think  God  ringed  her  with  an  unseen  crown. 

And  every  face  in  heaven  bent  softly  down  ! 

And  thus  she  won  the  shore.    There  on  the  sands 

A  seaman  lay,  half  naked,  cold  and  faint. 
Unfastening  her  ^own  with  shivering  hands. 

She  laid  it  on  him.  Then  this  gentle  saint 
Lifted  the  sleeping  baby  to  her  breast. 

And  toiled,  halMainting,  to  a  place  of  rest ! 

Hay  Ri&y  Smii*. 
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[Aalbor'i  CopyrlKhl.] 


E  have  seen  that  in  allow- 
ing fifteen  cents  a  pound 
for  meat  we  are  by  no 
means  lipriled  to  the 
coarsest  parts.  On  the 
contrary  we  have  a 
fair  proportion  of  fine 
joints,  such  as  leg  and 
shoulder  of  mutton;  turkey  and  chickens 
at  certain  seasons,  and  ail  parts  of  pork,  and 
if  the  yearning  for  the  prime  rib-roast  is 
unsubduable  by  the  necessity  for  economy, 
then  that  also  may  occasionally  be  bought 
by  taking  meat  at  seven  or  eight  cents  a 
pound  for  part  of  the  week. 


Meat  at  eight  cents  a  pound  that  shall 
be  fit  for  anything  but  soup  will  not  find 
believers  in  many  of  my  readers.  The 
German  and  French  housewives  know  how 
much  -better  some  of  the  loose-fibered 
parts  with  a  little  fat  between  are  for  cer- 
tain purposes — far  better  than  the  close- 
grained,  expensive  sorts  of  meat.  And  I 
who  write  declare  that  for  an  Irish  stew  or 
a  haricot  of  mutton,  I  prefer  the  scrag  of 
mutton  to  any  other  part,  even  were  the 
prices  equal.  The  scrag  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  are  also  delicious  as  boiled  mutton, 
sweeter  and  more  tender  than  the  leg.  I 
see  some  readers  smile.     Will  they  faith- 
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fully  try  an  experiment  with  me  ?  That  is, 
provided  they  like  boiled  and  stewed  mut- 
ton. 

It  has  been  said  that  mutton  should  be 
kept  as  long  as  possible,  but  this  only  ap- 
plies to  meat  intended  for  roasting  or 
broiling.  The  sharp  heat  of  oven  or  fire 
carbonizes  the  outer  surface  and  gives  it  a 
savory  coating,  while  any  taint  from  keep- 
ing disappears  in  the  fierce  heat.  For  boil- 
ing, a  leg  of  mutton  should  be  kept  several 
days  in  cool  weather,  but  no  odor  must  be 
perceptible  on  the  skin,  or  it  will  affect  the 
broth,  and  from  a  leg  of  mutton  the  liquor 
is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away.  Scrag 
of  mutton  must  not  be  kept  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  in  a  cold  place.  It 
taints  more  easily  than  any  other  part.  I 
hope  a  few  faithful  if  unbelieving  readers 
will  try  the  following  three  dishes,  for  the 
making  of  which  I  assure  them  I  prefer  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  not  economy,  to  use  neck 
of  mutton. 

IRISH    STEW. 

This  good  dish  should  always  be  made 
of  uncooked  mutton,  because  meat  once 
cooked  has  not  gravy  enough  in  it  to  make 
a  well-flavored  stew,  with  potatoes  in  it,  how- 
ever good  it  may  be  warmed  up  in  other 
ways. 

Take  then  two  pounds  of  scrag  of  mut- 
ton. Cut  in  pieces  between  the  joints  like 
chops.  Peel  three  medium-sized  onions. 
Put  an  iron  sauce-pan  on  the  range.  Cut 
the  onions  into  it.  Put  the  cover  on,  and 
the  onions  will  fry  in  their  own  juice.  Stir 
them  and  watch  that  they  do  not  burn. 
Then  lay  in  the  meat,  and  a  pint  and  a 
quarter  of  hot  water.  Let  the  sauce-pan 
come  to  the  boil,  and  upon  further  action 
will  depend  whether  your  stew  is  to  be  a 
success  or  not.  Watch  it  every  minute  or 
so  till  you  find  the  spot  on  the  range  where 
it  will  just  simmer,  no  more.  By  simmering 
I  mean  a  slight  motion  or  sizzling  at  one 
side  of  the  sauce-pan.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  half  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
let  the  meat  cook  two  hours  well  covered. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  have  ready  as  many 
potatoes  as  required.  Skim  all  the  fat 
from  the  gravy.  Cut  up  two  potatoes  in  thin 
slices.  These  are  to  break  and  thicken  the 
gravy.  Then  lay  the  others  over  the  meat. 
If  large,  cut  them.  Do  not  mind  if  the 
gravy  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  potatoes. 
It  would  be  only  broth  were  it  to  do  that. 
They  are  cooked  by  the  steam.     Irish  stew 


must  always  be  closely  covered  while  cook- 
ing. If  the  meat  is  slowly  stewed  it  will  be 
so  tender  it  can  be  eaten  with  a  fork,  yet 
not  because  it  is  "  done  to  rags." 

BOILED  NECK  OF  MUTTON. 

Select  about  three  pounds  of  a  thick 
meaty  scrag  and  upper  part  of  neck.  Put 
it  on  to  boil  with  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  a  large  onion,  a  turnip,  and  a 
carrot,  all  cut  up  small.  Let  the  meat  gent- 
ly boil  an  hour  and  a  half,  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  the  first  half  hour.  Re- 
member the  water  must  only  just  move  in 
the  pot,  or  the  meat  will  be  tough,  and  it 
must  move  steadily  or  it  will  be  soaked 
but  not  cooked.  To  watch  after  it  comes 
to  the  boil  till  you  find  just  the  spot  where 
it  will  keep  up  this  slow  movement  is  the 
secret  of  boiling  meat  tender.  But  remem- 
ber also  that  in  two  hours  changes  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  fire,  so  an  oc- 
casional look  is  necessary  to  see  that  it 
neither  stops  cooking,  nor  approaches 
quick  boiling. 

When  done,  take  up  the  meat,  have  some 
nice  parsley  or  caper  sauce  prepared  to 
serve  with  it;  unless  parsley  is  disliked, 
it  is  more  suitable  than  caper. 

TO   USE   THE   BROTH. 

Skim  the  broth  clear  of  fat ;  boil  it  rapidly 
till  there  is  about  one  quart,  enough  for 
four  people.  If  liked,  a  little  rice  may  be 
dropped  in  when  the  salt  is  added  to  the 
meat.  If  a  large  quantity  of  broth  is  re- 
quired, instead  of  boiling  it  down,  which 
makes  it  very  strong  and  rich,  beat  two  eggs 
in  the  soup  tureen  and  pour  the  hot  broth 
into  it,  stirring  all  the  time.  A  little  only 
should  be  poured  in  at  first  to  avoid  curd- 
ling the  eggs. 

PARSLEY   SAUCE. 

Chop  very  fine  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  parsley 
leaves.  Melt  in  a  saucepan  a  dessertspoon- 
ful of  butter  and  the  same  of  flour,  let  them 
cook  together  a  minute,  then  pour  to  them 
quickly  a  scant  half-pint  of  hot  milk.  Stir 
till  thick,  then  let  it  boil  a  couple  of  minutes 
and  add  the  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper  (a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  quarter  one  of  pep- 
per) ;  the  last  thing  before  serving,  squeeze 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  or  of  vinegar. 

If  milk  is  scarce,  use  half  a  pint  of  the 
broth  strained  to  make  the  sauce. 
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REAL  SCOTCH   HOTCH   POTCH. 

Take  two  pounds  of  scrag  of  mutton  cut 
up.  Put  it  on  to  stew  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water.  Cook  gently,  as  directed  for  Irish 
stew,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  cut 
up  small  a  carrot,  turnip,  and  onion,  add 
them,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  scant 
quarter  ounce  of  pepper,  put  in  also  half  a 
can  of  peas,  mix  with  the  liquor  of  them  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  to  thicken.  Half 
an  hour  before  serving,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  peas. 

Caref ull3r  skim  off  all  fat  after  the  meat 
is  taken  up,  and  if  the  gravy  seems  too 
plentiful,  boil  it  down  rapidly  a  few  minutes. 

There  is  one  thing  our  house-keeper  will 
observe.  That  is,  that  in  each  of  these 
dinners  there  will  be  more  than  enough  for 
the  family  of  four  we  suppose  she  caters 
for. 

There  will  be  enough  left  over  for  a 
relish  for  breakfast,  or  a  large  number  may 
dine  from  it,  and  the  cost  of  each  dinner  is 
well  within  the  price  allowed.  This  is  how 
a  managing  woman  will  relieve  the  baldness 
of  our  bill  of  fare.  She  must  not  ;,o  beyond 
the  total,  but  she  is  not  forced  to  pay  as 
much  as  fifteen  cents  a  pound  for  her  meat, 
and  yet  may  have  nice  savory  meals,  far 
better  than  steak  and  potatoes,  to  which  so 
many  sit  contentedly  down. 

If  one  follows  exactly  the  directions  given 
in  the  foregoing  recipes,  and  does  not  find 
the  meat  as  good  as  if  the  best  chops  had 
been  used,  I  should  like  to  hear  of  it.  I  do 
not  mean  that  every  one  will  like  these 
dishes ;  many  can  eat  nothing  but  roast, 
broiled,  and  boiled  meat,  and  such  people 
would  not  like  a  stew  simply  because  it  is 
made  of  cheap  meat. 

The  peas  called  for  in  the  last  recipe 
should  be  the  large  marrowfats  generally  to 
be  bought  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  a  can. 
The  higher-priced  peas,  being  younger  and 
smaller,  are  not  so  mealy  and  therefore  not 
so  good  for  stewing.  In  place  of  peas,  rice 
may  be  stewed  with  the  mutton  and  is 
excellent,  only  genuine  Hotch  Potch  must 
have  peas. 

Now  we  will  try  three  dishes  from  cheap 
parts  of  beef. 

ITALIAN   STEAK. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  chuck  steak. 
This  will  be  about  twelve  cents  a  pound.  Cut 
a  large  onion  in  thin  slices,  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  in  a  sauce-pan  with  the 


meat,  scatter  the  onion  over  it,  cover  closely 
and  put  the  sauce-pan  at  the  back  of  the 
stove  where  it  will  gently  simmer  for  two 
hours.  (No  water  must  be  added  when  the 
meat  is  set  to  cook.)  Then  turn  the  steak 
over,  sprinkling  it  with  a  scant  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  little  pepper;  let  the  steak  cook 
another  hour,  and  then  take  it  up  on  a  hot 
dish,  put  a  dessertspoonful  of  fiour  into  the 
sauce-pan,  stirring  it  well  till  it  is  brown; 
pour  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water ;  take  care  to 
remove  all  the  gravy  that  may  have  dried 
round  the  sauce-pan.  J*our  it  over  the  meat. 
This  gravy  will  not  taste  of  the  vinegar. 
The  dish  may  be  varied  by  the  addition 
of  a  carrot,  sliced,  or  if  highly-flavored 
sauce  is  liked,  two  cloves,  a  bayleaf,  and 
a  saltspoonful  of  marjoram  leaves  may  be 
put  in  with  the  vinegar.  If  a  glass  of  claret 
takes  the  place  of  the  vinegar,  this  becomes 
a  really  elegant  dish. 

SEA   PIE. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  either  chuck 
or  rump  steak,  cut  it  in  pieces  about  two 
inches  square,  slice  into  a  sauce-pan  a 
large  onion,  a  small  carrot,  and  a  turnip,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  lay  the  meat  over  all  and  then 
pour  in  a  pint  of  water.  Caver  closely 
and  stew  gently  two  hours.  Make  a  paste 
with  a  full  tea-ciip  of  finely-chopped  beef 
suet,  three  level  tea-cups  of  fiour,  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  salt,  all 
mixed  together,  then  wetted  into  a  stiff 
dough  ;  roll  out  to  fit  the  top  of  the  sauce- 
pan and  lay  it  over  the  stew;  put  it  forward 
so  that  it  comes  quickly  to  the  boiling 
point,  or  the  paste  will  be  heavy,  but  once 
this  is  reached  put  it  back  where  it  will 
only  cook  gently  another  hour. 

Cut  the  cover  pie-fashion  to  serve  it,  lay 
the  meat  in  pieces  over  it,  the  vegetables 
round,  then  see  that  the  gravy  is  quite  free 
from  grease,  and  pour  it  over  all. 

POT  ROAST. 

Take  for  this  three  pounds  of  the  tops  of 
the  ribs.  This  is  the  part  taken  off  the  top 
of  the  prime  roasting-ribs  to  make  thein 
shorter,  and  is  usually  corned  by  the  butcher; 
it  is  sold  at  seven  and  eight  cents  a  pound, 
is  not  too  fat,  unless  from  very  heavy  beef ; 
if  it  is  so,  take  the  cross-rib  or  some  other 
inexpensive  part,  but  choose  by  preference  a 
piece  that  has  some  fat  running  through  it, 
rather  than  solid  lean. 
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Put  the  meat,  after  flouring  it  slightly, 
into  a  pot,  set  it  over  a  quick  lire  and 
brown  it  for  about  half  an  hour,  turning 
it  often.  Then  put  a  cup  of  boiling 
water,  in  which  is  a  dessertspoonful  of 
vinegar,  in  the  pot,  cover  closely  and  set 
where  the  meat  will  very  gently  stew  two 
hours  ;  when  half-done  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Take  up  and  serve  just  as  you 
would  roast  beef,  making  gravy  in  the 
same  way. 

I  must  here  emphasize  one  point.  In 
serving  any  of  these  made  dishes,  there 
must  be  absolutely  no  grease  with  the 
gravy.  I  have  known  people  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  stew  simply  because  they 
had  never  seen  it  without  a  surface  of  oil. 
Others  always  regard  stews  as  greasy  and 
unwholesome,  and  will  not  believe  they  can 
be  otherwise. 

I  have  met  with  many  cooks  who  say, 
when  told  to  skim  the  gravy,  that  it  can 
only  be  done  by  letting  it  get  cold.  This 
is  nonsense.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  it  that 
way,  but  easy  enough  while  the  meat  is 
hot  in  the  following  way :  Take  out  the 
meat  and  lay  it  in  a  dish,  the  vegetables 
may  also  be  lifted  out  with  a  skimmer, 
taking  care  not  to  leave  any  grease  with 
them.  Keep  both  hot.  Now,  put  a  half 
tea-cap  of    cold  water  into  the  gravy  to 


allow  for  boiling  down,  then  put  the  sauce- 
pan where  it  will  boil  rapidly ;  as  it  does 
so  the  grease  will  float  to  the  side  and 
form  a  skin  ;  skim  this  off  carefully  two  or 
three  times,  or  until  no  more  rises.  This 
method  will  clear  the  greasiest  stock  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  is  very  little  trouble. 
However,  if  it  seems  more  easy  to  skim 
patiently  by  the  usual  mode,  let  the  same 
pan  stand  after  the  meat  is  out,  on  a  cool 
part  of  the  range  to  settle,  then  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  ice- water,  which  will 
slightly  chill  the  fat  for  you  and  make  it 
easier  to  remove,  but  removed  it  must  be. 

The  fat  that  comes  off  all  stews  and 
soups  makes  excellent  dripping  if  properly 
prepared,  but  it  requires  a  little  different 
treatment  from  fat  that  has  no  taste  of 
vegetables.  When  you  have  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while,  put  the  skimmings 
into  a  larger  saucepan  than  required,  and 
with  it  a  quart  of  water ;  let  the  fat  boil 
with  the  water  till  the  latter  has  all  boiled 
away  ;  when  cold,  melt  it  again  in  boiling 
water  and  add  a  little  salt.  Let  itgetcold 
and  it  will  serve  for  frying  of  all  kinds. 

Always  scrape  the  under  side  of  a  cake 
of  clarified  dripping,  both  to  free  it  from 
water  and  to  remove  the  impurities  that 
may  cling  there, 

Caiheritu  Owen. 


BILLY   LYNDE'S  GREAT-AUNT. 


VERYBODY  liked  Billy 
Lynde,  including  Billy 
himself,  and  yet  not  one 
could  ever  tell  exactly 
why.  Perhaps  Jack 
Dart  came  nearest  to  it 
when  he  said  that  Lynde 
was   the   only   man   he 


knew  who  "  never  rubbed  him  the  wrong 
way." 

Billy's  great-uncle,  old  Ebenezer  Lynde, 
a  retired  merchant  who  had  risen  from 
office-boy  to  senior  member  of  the  largesi 
importing  house  in  New  York  city,  who  con- 
sidered a  young  man  as  lost  to  every  sense 
of  propriety  and  honor  unless  he  clung  to 
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a  steady  business  with  undeviating  zeal, 
and  whose  Republicanism  was  of  so  rigid 
and  uncompromising  a  stripe  that  he  would 
have  voted  for  Jefferson  Davis  had  that 
gentleman  secured  the  regular  nomination 
from  one  of  John  J.  O'Brien's  private  con- 
ventions— even  Ebenezer  Lynde  regarded 
Billy  with  deep  affection,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  worthy  nephew  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  do  anything  but 
affect  literature  in  a  desultory  way,  and, 
worse  than  all,  had  posed  as  an  advanced 
Mugwump  in  the  last  Presidential  election. 

Then,  too,  it  was  rumored  that  Miss 
Bessie  Fancher,  around  whom  a  dozen  men 
had  hovered  hopelessly,  regarded  Billy 
with  a  tenderness  that  rose  superior  to 
Marechal  Niels  and  marrons-glac/s — ^which 
was  fortunate  for  him,  since,  like  most 
literary  and  semi-literary  men,  he  was  im- 
pecunious to  the  last  degree. 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear  on 
the  subject  of  Billy's  character,  lest  you 
should  deem  him  a  cloudless  summer  of 
perfections.  I  have  said  that  everybody 
liked  him,  and  I  can  say  even  more.  His 
intimate  friends  almost  loved  him  ;  that  is, 
as  nearly  as  men  can  love  each  other. 
Handsome,  good-natured,  always  agree- 
able, the  best  of  company,  his  face  was 
welcome  everywhere ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasant  knack  of  making  those  he  met 
feel  at  once  as  though  they  had  known 
him  for  years.  Ten  minutes  after  their  in- 
troduction the  "  Mr."  was  dropped  forever; 
and  at  the  second  meeting  it  was  invari- 
ably "  Billy."  To  be  sure,  when  it  came 
to  the  qualities  that  command  respect,  true 
admiration,  or  a  feeling  of  thorough  re* 
liance,  Billy  would  have  been  found  want- 
ing ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  palm  would 
not  have  gone  to  Jack  Dart  himself,  with 
all  his  brusqueness  and  sarcasm.  Where 
Billy  made  friends  with  every  one,  Jack 
was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes, 
which  he  took  no  trouble  whatever  to  con- 
ceal. Jack  was  strong  to  a  fault,  while  our 
beloved  Billy  often  exhibited  what  in  any 
one  else  would  have  been  despised  as 
weakness,  or  even  effeminacy. 

One  clear  evening  in  the  winter  of  1885, 
Mr.  Ralph  Whitney  might  have  been  seen 
bending  his  steps  toward  Billy's  apart- 
ments. Whitney's  literary  taste  was  re- 
puted to  be  excellent,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  a 
pressing  message  to  "  come  around  at 
once "  and  pronounce  his  opinion  on  a 
story,  the  latest  of  Billy's  literary  efforts, 


and  which  it  was  easy  to  see  the  author 
himself  regarded  with  no  little  compla- 
cency. 

Walking  quickly  to  counteract  the  chill- 
iness of  the  night,  the  critic's  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  man  who  had  kept  the  same 
distance  ahead  of  him  for  several  blocks. 
In  the  thick-set  figure  closely  buttoned  in 
an  overcoat,  he  fancied  he  saw  something 
familiar.  Quickening  his  pace,  he  was  soon 
alongside,  and  a  glance  under  the  tight- 
drawn  derby  disclosed  the  identity  of  Jack 
Dart. 

"  Why,  hello !  old  man !"  exclaimed 
Whitney.  "  I  thought  you  never  went  out 
evenings.  Where  in  ever  are  you  bound 
for  to-night  ?" 

"You  tell  me  first,"  answered  Dart, 
quickly. 

"  I  ?  why,  I  am  going  the  usual  way — ^to 
Billy's." 

"  So  am  I." 

Jack  was  in  one  of  his  short  moods  ;  so 
his  companion,  proceeding  to  humor  him, 
dropped  the  conversation,  and  the  two 
walked  on  in  silence  side  by  side.  Finally 
Dart  turned  quickly  and  said  : 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Mr.  Lynde's  death  ?" 

"  What !  you  surely  cannot  mean  Billy's 
great-uncle  !" 

"  Yes,  I  can,  if  I  want  to,  and  I  do." 

"  Well,"  said  Whitney,  deliberately, 
"  then  I  suppose  our  friend  William  will 
drop  into  something  very  comfortable." 

"Don't  know." 

"  But  the  old  man  swore  by  him.  Billy 
couldn't  have  offended  him  if  he'd  tried." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  L.  ?"  queried 
Jack. 

Now,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Lynde,  n/e  Miss 
Susan  D.  Gridley,  was  not  a  prepossessing 
woman.  She  was  tall,  raw-boned  and 
angular,  and  had  officiated  as  Mr.  Lynde's 
house-keeper  for  several  years.  Suddenly, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  had 
married  her.  What  wiles  the  middle-aged 
house-keeper  had  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
hard-headed  man  of  business  could  only 
be  a  subject  of  conjecture. 

Now  Ralph  Whitney  certainly  did  not 
like  Mrs.  L.,  nor  did  Jack  ;  and  they  both, 
moreover,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
each  other's  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
Whitney  aptly  surmised,  therefore,  that  the 
last  question  was  put,  not  so  much  for  a 
direct  answer,  as  to  turn  his  thoughts  into 
the  channel  in  which  his  companion's  were 
running. 

Before  he  had  thoroughly  digested  all 
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this — for  when  he  thought  hard  he  thought 
slowly — they  were  at  Billy's  door,  and 
were  soon  ushered  into  his  apartments. 

The  host  was  found  a  victim  of  deep- 
seated  melancholy.  He  had  thrown  him- 
self into  a  great  arm-chair  before  the  fire, 
with  his  head  bent  upon  his  chest  and  his 
heels  resting  at  full  length  upon  the  car- 
pet. His  face  was  woe-begone  to  the  last 
degree,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  his 
sorrow  for  his  uncle's  death  was  sincere. 

The  room  itself  was  a  scene  of  confusion. 
The  table,  floor,  and  furniture  were  littered 
indiscriminately  with  closely- written  sheets 
of  manuscript,  scrap-books,cigarette  stumps, 
letters,  and  articles  of  clothing. 

"Come,  old  man,"  said  Dart.  "Come, 
brace  up  !  We  all  know  how  much  you 
thought  of  your  uncle;  but  then,  after  all, 
you  didn't  see  him  oftenerthan  once  in  two 
months,  and  the  relationship  isn't  so  close 
as  it  might  be." 

"You  got  my  telegram?"  asked.  Billy, 
gloomily. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dart,  "and  here  I  am." 

"And  I  got  your  note,"  Whitney  broke 
in,  "  and  here  I  am." 

"That's  so,"  said  Billy,  absently.  "I 
did  write  you  to  come  around,  didn't  I  ? 
but  this  news  broke  me  up,  and  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  He  was  a  mighty 
square  old  gentleman,  wasn't  he,  boys  ? " 

"  We  hope  so, "  said  Dart.  "  I  suppose, 
Billy,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  house-keeper, 
he'd  have  left  you  all  his  property;  upwards 
of  half  a  million,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  come,  fellows,  "  said  Billy.  "  The 
old  woman  isn't  so  bad.  She  always  treat- 
ed me  first-rate — told  me  she  wanted  me  to 
come  to  the  house  just  as  often  as  I  used 
to  before  she  married  my  uncle,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  You  didn't  go,  all  the  same,  though," 
interrupted  Dart. 

"  No-o;  "  said  Billy,  hesitatingly.  "  I've 
been  too  busy." 

Even  regard  for  the  circumstances  could 
not  restrain  the  laughter  of  the  visitors  at 
this  audacious  statement  from  a  man  who 
practically  did  nothing  but  amuse  himself. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said  with  an  in- 
jured air,  as  the  laughter  subsided. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  exclaimed  Dart, 
who  was  the  first  to  recover  his  self-control. 
"By-the-bye,  Billy  !  is  Mr.  Lynde's  property 
real  estate  or  personal  ? " 

"  Personal.  It  was  one  of  his  notions 
never  to  own  real  estate.  Governments 
were  good  enough  for  him." 


"  Did  he  make  a  will  ? "  asked  Whitney, 
who,  in  spite  of  a  very  limited  practice, 
knew  enough  law  to  feel  certain  that  in 
default  of  such  a  document,  Mrs.  Lynde 
would  take  everything.  Billy  was  the  near- 
est blood-relative,  and  Billy  was  only  a 
grand-nephew. 

"  Oh !  I  guess  so,"  answered  Billy. 
"  He  always  said  that  whatever  happened, 
I  wouldn't  be  left  out." 

Jack  Dart  said  nothing,  but  smoked  vig- 
orously. He  seemed  to  be  carefully  study- 
ing the  fly-specks  on  the  ceiling.  Suddenly 
he  looked  down,  took  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth,  and  asked  : 

"When  are  you  going  to  get  married, 
Billy  ? " 

"Why — well — I  don't  know,  Jack;  that 
is,  I  suppose  some  time  in  the  spring." 

"To  whom,  pray?"  asked  Whitney; 
while  Dart  smiled,  and  Billy,  shooting  an 
indignant  glance  at  his  questioner,  an- 
swered sharply: 

"  Why,  Miss  Fancher  ! " 

"  Oh !  don't  get  provoked,"  remon- 
strated Dart,  "you  can't  expect  common 
every-day  mortals  to  keep  track  of  all  your 
lady-loves.  Ralph's  question  was  perfectly 
natural.  I  myself  felt  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  Fan  and .  Annie  and  Lilian  and 
Jennie  and  Belle  had  quite  lost  their  sev- 
eral holds  on  your  heart." 

Billy  frowned  as  darkly  as  was  possible 
for  him,  and  answered,  with  some  hau- 
teur : 

"  You  fellows  seem  to  think  that  I  don't 
know  what  love  is,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  this  affair  with  Bessie  means 
business ! " 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,  Billy,"  said 
Dart  soothingly,  "  we  know  that  you  are  all 
love.  There's  not  a  man  of  my  acquain- 
tance except  your  attractive  self,  who  could 
possibly  experience  fourteen  distinct,  deep, 
and  profound  passions  for  fourteen  differ- 
ent women  in  a  twelve-month." 

Billy  seemed  pacified  at  this  statement, 
which  he  evidently  chose  to  regard  as  a 
compliment,  and  he  went  on  more  calmly 
with  : 

"  If  I  don't  know  about  love,  I'd  like  to 
know  who  does.  I've  had  more  solid  ex- 
perience than  any  one  of  you." 

"  So  you  have,"  said  Dart,  looking  very 
solemn;  "  and  so  you  expect  to  get  married 
this  spring  ? " 

"  Yes,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I've  only 
been  waiting  for  money,  and  now  I  suppose 
that's  all  right.     The  funeral  has  been  set 
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for  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You'll  be 
there,  Jack,  won't  you  ? " 

This  sudden  change  of  ground,  and  the 
lugubrious  tone  in  which  the  last  words 
were  uttered,  would  have  quite  taken  a 
stranger's  breath  away.  His  visitors,  how- 
ever, were  too  well  acquainted  with  Billy's 
peculiarities  to  feel  surprise,  and  Jack  Dart 
answered  quietly : 

"  Of  course." 


There  was  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  about 
Number  817  East  2  2d  Street.  The  som- 
bre black  streamer  hung  listlessly  from  the 
bell-handle,  and,  together  with  the  tightly- 
closed  shutters,  told  the  story  of  mortality. 

The  servants  moved  about  silent,  with 
faces  cloaked  in  perfunctory  gloom.  A 
short  time  before  they  had  been  flying 
hither  and  thither,  urged  by  the  com- 
mands of  a  sharp,  metallic  voice;  for  the 
widow's  grief,  in  truth,  had  not  been  so 
overpowering  £is  to  prevent  her  from  tak- 
ing active  command  of  all  the  preparations 
for  the  funeral. 

Now,  the  great  house  was  silent.  Mrs. 
Lynde  was  in  the  library  of  her  late  hus- 
band and  seated  before  his  writing  desk, 
the  top  of  which  was  littered  with  a  con- 
fused heap  of  papers  and  documents  of 
various  shades  of  antiquity,  from  the  clean 
white  mortgage  fresh  from  the  Register,  to 
the  yellow  parchment  of  twenty  years 
ago.  The  drawers  had  evidently  been 
opened  and  their  contents  emptied,  one  by 
one,  upon  the  pile,  and  yet  the  sour  black 
expression  on  Mrs.  Lynde's  face  showed 
that  the  particular  paper  for  which  she 
sought  was  not  forthcoming.  She  pushed 
the  pile  from  her  with  an  exclamation  of 
impatience. 

"  I  declare  to  goodness !"  she  muttered. 
"  I  do  wish  Ebenezer  had  had  some  idea  of 
arrangin'  things  so  that  a  body  could  find 
suthin'.  Of  course  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  it  himself,  but  I'd  like  to  know  if  a  man 
expects  to  live  allers.  He  might  a  consid- 
ered that  somebody's  got  to  go  over  his 
dokyments  after  he's  dead  and  gone." 

So,  grumbling  to  herself,  she  again  com- 
menced to  rummage  among  the  papers, 
and  this  time  with  more  system.  Each 
one  was  picked  up,  examined,  and  then 
deposited  upon  the  floor  beside  her  chair, 
while  she  kept  repeating  in  an  undertone  : 

"  I  jest  know  he  kept  it  here.  " 

She  had   gone   half    through   the   pile. 


when  she  exclaimed  triumphantly, "  There  ! 
I  jest  knowed  it,"  and,  readjusting  her 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  she  spread  the 
paper  open  on  the  desk  and  began  to  read 
aloud  : 

"  *  I,  Ebenezer  Lynde,  being  of  sound 
mind  * — what  in  patience  do  they  put  all 
that  stuff  in  for  ?  Let  me  see. — *  I  hereby 
revoke  all  other  wills  by  me  made  and  exe- 
cuted. I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  execu- 
tor and  executrix  hereinafter  named,  all 
my  property  of  any  kind  and  description 
wheresoever  found,  to  be  by  them  duly  di- 
vided into  two  equal  portions  * — ^Well ! 
*  and  I  direct  them,  my  said  executor  and 
executrix,  to  thereupon  deliver  one  of  the 
said  portions  to  my  beloved  wife,  Susan  D. 
Lynde ' — Beloved  !  umph !  "  and  the  other 
portion  to  my  grand-nephew,  William 
Lynde ;  it  being  my  will  and  intention  to 
divide  all  my  said  property  equally  between 
my  said  wife  and  my  said  grand-nephew.' — 
Well,  well,  who'd  'a'  thought  Ebenezer 
Lynde  was  such  an  old  hypocrite  !  *  I  name 
and  appoint  the  said  William  Lynde  and 
the  said  Susan  D.  Lynde  to  be  the  execu- 
tor and  executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.' " — Here  Mrs.  Lynde  slapped  the 
paper  vigorously  down  upon  the  desk,  and 
with  the  grim  lines  in  her  grim  face  drawn 
still  deeper,  she  commenced  : 

"  To  think  of  Ebenezer  Lynde  a-makin' 
that  good-for-nothin'  scapegrace  the  equal 
of  me,  his  own  wife,  who's  cared  for  and 
nussed  him,  and  borne  with  all  his  unreas- 
onable humors  and  notions  for  these  fif- 
teen months  !  The  ungrateful !"  And 
she  stamped  her  foot  on  the  thick  Persian 
rug  that  covered  the  floor.  Then  she 
leaned  back  in  the  chair,  and  her  little 
beady  eyes  regarded  the  offending  will 
with  a  glare  of  defiance. 

"  If  I  only — "  she  said,  and  then  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  her. 

Ringing  the  bell,  she  stepped  quickly 
out  into  the  hall,  and,  as  the  servant  ap- 
peared, said  : 

"  Jane,  when  the  people  begin  to  come,  I 
wish  you'd  ask  Mr.  Dart  to  step  up  into  the 
sittin'  room  for  a  minute.  I  wanter  speak 
to  him." 

It  was  shortlv  after  this  that  the  under- 
taker  took  possesion  of  the  door,  and  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  xlead 
man  began  to  arrive,  to  take  a  last  farewell 
of  one  whom  in  life,  despite  his  humors 
and  peculiarities,  they  could  not  choose  but 
honor  and  respect. 

Mr.  John  L.  Dart  was  among  the  first, 
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and  a  slight  expression  of  surprise  passed 
across  his  face  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  widow  desired  to  speak  to  him  at  once. 

"Some  arrangement  about  the  funeral 
that's  been  overlooked,"  mused  Dart,  as 
he  stepped  up  stairs  and  knocked  softly  at 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room. 

A  muffled,  "Come  in,"  as  if  uttered 
through  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief,  was 
the  answer ;  and  Dart  turned  the  knob  and 
entered. 

The  room  was  carefully  darkened,  and 
the  widow  sat  on  a  sofa  with  her  back  to 
what  little  light  there  was ;  while  she  held 
her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  her 
frame  appeared  to  be  shaken  from  time  to 
time  with  convulsive  sobs. 

Dart  felt  uncomfortable.  Several  appar- 
ently appropriate  remarks  occurred  to  him, 
but  he  ended  by  saying ; 

"  I  believe  you  wished  to  see  me,  Mrs. 
Lynde." 

For  a  moment  the  sobs  redoubled,  and 
Dart  shifted  his  position  nervously.  Then 
the  widow  took  a  long  breath  and  said  in  a 
broken  voice : 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dart,  I  did  wanter  see  you  so 
much.  It's  few  enough  we  can  depend 
on  in  times  like  this,  and  I  know  my  poor, 
dear  husband  allers  depended  on  your 
brother,  Mr.  Dart,  for  everything  in  the 
la  win'  line  ;  and  now  bein'  as  how  Richard 
Dart  and  poor  Lynde's  both  gone,  and 
seein*  you've  got  your  brother's  practice, 
and  I  knowed  you  understood  a  thing  or 
two,  I  jes*  thought  in  the  midst  of  my 
trials  and  sufferens  that  God's  seen  fit  to 
send,  I'd  £isk  you  a  question  that  maybe 
you  wouldn't  mind  answerin*  for  the  sake 
of  him  as  is  gone." 

During  this  disjointed  statement.  Dart 
sat  in  silent  surprise,  and  when  she  had 
ended,  he  said  : 

"  What  is  it  you  would  like  to  ask  ?  My 
opinions,  such  as  they  are,  are  always  at 
your  service." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  .  Mr.  Dart ;  you're  so 
modest  like  ;  but  what  I  was  sayin'  was 
this — and  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  strange, 
me  askin'  such  questions  at  this  time,  but 
suppose  Mr.  Lynde  didn't  leave  no  will, 
what'd  become  of  all  his  money  and 
things?" 

Dart  almost  whistled.  Then  he  collect- 
ed himself. 

"He  owned  no  real-estate,  I  believe," 
he  said  ;  "  that  is,  no  houses  or  land,  you 
know." 

"  None    whatsomever !"  she    answered, 


hastily.     "  He  only  rented  the  very  house 
that  sheltered  us — he  was  that  strange." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Dart,  slowly,  "  if 
Mr.  Lynde  left  no  will,  and  had  no  nearer 
blood-relative  than  his  grand-nephew,  all 
his  property  will  go  to  his  widow." 

"  Are  ye  sure  of  that  ?"  she  asked,  with 
just  a  touch  of  suspicion  in  her  voice. 

"  That  is  the  New  York  Statutes.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  copy  in  Mr.  Lynde's  library. 
You  will  find  the  Statute  of  Distribution 
in  the  third  volume,  I  think ;  but  there's 
no  question  about  the  law." 

"Oh!  thank  you,  thank  you  so  much, 
Mr.  Dart !"  The  widow  uttered  this  in 
somewhat  less-carefully  broken  tones  than 
before.  "It's  so  good  of  you  to  tell 
me  this.  I  only  wanted  to  know  in 
case  when  they  looked  over  Mr.  Lynde's 
papers  they  shouldn't  find  no  will.  He 
was  so  thoughtless  in  his  later  days,  he 
was,  indeed,  Mr.  Dart ;"  and  again  she 
began  to  sob  heavily. 

Dart  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then 
rose  to  go. 

"  If  that  is  all,  Mrs.  Lynde,"  he  said, 
"I  will  not  intrude  myself  further  upon 
your  grief.  I  trust  you  will  bear  up  under 
it." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Dart,  I've  got  to  try.  We've 
all  got  to  try  and  pray  for  strength ;  but 
it's  hard,  powerful  hard  for  a  poor  woman 
like  me  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  and 
losin'  such  a  man — such  a  man — Mr.  Dart. 
Good-bye.  I'm  sure  you've  been  very 
kind." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Dart's  retir- 
ing figure,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in 
the  widow's  demeanor.  The  handker- 
chief was  tossed  upon  the  table,  and  she 
rose  from  the  sofa,  hurriedly  feeling  in  her 
pocket.  In  an  instant  she  had  drawn  out 
the  paper  she  had  taken  from  the  desk  in 
the  library — the  will  of  her  late  husband. 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
tears  in  her  hard,  gray  eyes,  and  her  man- 
ner was  firm  and  untroubled.  She  took  a 
match  from  the  mantel  and  struck  it  vici- 
ously. Then,  holding  the  will  over  the 
fireplace,  she  lighted  one  corner,  and  with 
a  grim  smile  watched  the  flames  creep 
gradually  up  towards  her  hand. 

Slowly  the  document  consumed  away, 
and,  as  the  fire  grew  warmer  on  her  fin- 
gers, she  dropped  the  charred  and  black- 
ened fragment  on  the  bed  of  coals, 
where  it  fluttered  for  an  instant  in  the 
draught,  and  then,  caught  by  a  strong 
gust,  whirled  up  the  chimney. 
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Mrs.  Lynde  smoothed  her  crape  and  her 
gray  puffs,  regained  her  handkerchief,  with 
which  she  rubbed  her  eyes  several  times, 
and  passed  out  to  where  the  more  immedi- 
ate mourners  were  awaiting  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service. 

As  she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  a 
grim  smile  passed  over  her  face.  She 
tossed  her  head  and  muttered  : 

"  I  guess  there  won't  be  no  interlopers 
takin*  the  property  out  of  the  family  now  !" 


I  don't  think  Lynde  was  nearly  as  much 
disappointed  as  any  one  else  would  have 
been  when,  instead  of  finding  himself  com- 
fortably provided  for  for  life,  he  saw  his 
pauperism  practically  become  chronic.  He 
was  too  light-hearted  and  careless  to  trou- 
ble himself  much  about  such  a  bagatelle. 

There  were  a  few  expressions  of  sur- 
prise (none  of  resentment)  at  the  old 
man's  apparent  failure  to  provide  for  him, 
as  he  had  frequently  expressed  an  inten- 
tion of  doing,  ending  with  a  "  Well,  I 
guess  Bessie  and  I  will  have  to  wait  now 
until  her  uncle  dies." 

Jack  Dart  had  seemed  very  absent- 
minded  for  several  days  after  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Lynde.  His  only  re- 
mark on  the  subject  of  the  property  had 
been  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  since  Mr. 
Lynde  had  retired  from  business  he  hadn't 
found  time  to  make  a  will — a  suggestion 
the  satirical  humor  of  which  was  entirely 
lost  upon  Billy,  who  took  it  perfectly  seri- 
ously, and  appeared  to  regard  the  excuse 
as  valid. 


It  was  now  the  morning  of  January  4th, 
Mr.  William  Lynde  was  evidently 


annoyed  about  something.  He  entered 
the  office  of  Mr.  John  L.  Dart  with  a 
nervous,  distracted  air,  and,  finding  the 
door  of  the  inner  room  closed,  commenced 
a  conversation  with  the  shock-headed  youth 
who  officiated  as  office  boy. 

"  Is  Mr.  Dart  in  ?"  began  Billy. 

"  Yessir,  busy,"  was  the  absent-minded 
answer  given,  with  a  wistful  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  hall,  whence  came  sounds 
indicating  that  several  of  his  craft  had  as- 
sembled from  neighboring  offices  to  listen 
to  a  discussion  between  two  of  their  num- 
ber on  the  relative  merits  of  sundry  popu- 
lar pugilists,  with  illustrations  of  their 
favorite  methods  of  attack  and  defence. 


"  Who's  with  him  ?  "  continued  Billy. 

"Don't  know." 

"  Been  there  long  ? " 

"  No-o." 

"Well!"  said  Billy  in  a  confidential 
tone,  and  exhibiting  a  telegram  for  the 
boy's  perusal ;  "  I  don't  see  why  Dart 
wants  to  send  for  me  in  such  a  hurry  and 
make  me  drop  everything.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  consider  that  I've  got  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing for  myself  now.  Here  I  had  an  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Fancher  this  morning 
and  had  to  break  it,  and  now  he's  busy." 
Billy  was  gradually  working  himself  up  to 
quite  a  state  of  indignation,  but  it  was  all 
lost  upon  his  confidant,  whose  whole  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  hall,  where  sounds 
indicated  that  the  demonstrations  bade  fair 
to  develop  into  actual  hostilities. 

"  Say!  Mister,"  he  finally  burst  out  with 
sudden  energy,  "will  yer  keep  office  for 
me  a  minute  ?  I've  got  ter  go — "  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  lost,  together  with  the 
boy,  who,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
had  vanished  in  the  direction  of  the  grow- 
ing attraction  without. 

For  a  while  Billy  sat  studying  the  ground- 
glass  door  of  the  inner  office  upon  which 
appeared  the  words,  "Richard  F.  Dart, 
Private."  Five  minutes  passed,  during 
which  Mr.  Lynde  consulted  his  watch  four 
times,  sharpened  two  pencils,  and  changed 
his  chair  once.  Then  the  inner  door  open- 
ed suddenly,  and  Dart's  head  appeared. 

"  Why,  Billy !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
here?  Why  didn't  that  infernal  boy  tell 
me?    Come  in." 

"  I  give  it  up.  He  said  you  had  some 
one  in  there." 

"  Oh  !  well,"  answered  Dart,  with  a  quiet 
meaning,  "  perhaps  he  was  too  busy; — but 
sit  down,  old  man;  I  expect  Mrs.  Lynde 
here  every  moment,  and  I  sent  for  you  to 
come  as  well.  The  interview  may  be  of 
interest  to  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  her  !  "  blurted  Billy, 
reaching  for  his  hat;  but  Dart  quietly 
placed  that  article  out  of  his  reach  and 
said: 

"  Yes,  you  do." 

At  that  moment  a  lady  in  black,  with  a 
long  crape  veil,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Ah!  good-morning,  Mrs.  Lynde!"  ex- 
claimed Dart,  rising  from  his  chair  and 
stepping  forward  to  greet  his  visitor.  "  I 
have  been  expecting  you.  Won't  you  come 
in  and  sit  down  ?  " 

A  rather  stiff  bow — meant  to  be  digni- 
fied, but  only  stiff — was  the  answer,  as  the 
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lady  walked  into  the  inner  office  and  took 
the  offered  chair. 

"  You  said  as  how,  Mr.  Dart,  you  wanted 
to  see  me  about  my  poor,  dear  husband's 
business,"  she  began,  eyeing  Billy  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  say:  "  Well,  what  are 
you  sitting  here  for  ? " 

Billy  started  to  excuse  himself  and  make 
good  his  escape,  but  Dart  again  inter- 
fered. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lynde,"  he  said,  "  I 
believe  you  are  interested  in  this  matter; " 
and  then,  turning  to  the  widow,  he  went 
on:  "I must  apologize,  Madame, ifor  bring- 
ing you  down  here  instead  of  calling  on 
you.  To  tell  the  truth  I  feel  so  much 
more  at  home  talking  in  my  own  office 
with  all  my  papers  to  refer  to,  that  I  trust 
you'll  excuse  it." 

"Law,  yes!  I  don't  mind.  I  jes'  druv 
down  in  the  barouche — you  know  horses 
need  exercise,  Mr.  Dart.  It's  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  havin'  money." 

The  widow  seemed  more  at  ease,  al- 
though she  still  eyed  Billy  with  evident 
disapproval. 

"Pardon  the  question,  Mrs.  Lynde," 
said  Dart,  with  a  slight  trace  of  uneasiness 
in  his  manner;  "but  would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  what  your  financial  circumstances 
were  when  you  married  Mr.  Lynde — what 
they  are  now,  outside  of  his  estate  ? " 

"  Why,  what  a  question !  Well,  I  don't 
mind  a-tellin'  you  that  Susan  D.  Gridley 
was  a  hard-workin',  careful,  savin'  woman, 
and  she  warn't  no  pauper  like  some  people, 
Mr.  Dart," — this  with  with  another  glare 
at  her  fidgeting  grand-nephew. 

Dart  looked  relieved. 

"  Then,  Mrs.  Lynde,"  he  said  seriously, 
**  the  news  I  may  have  for  you  will  not  be 
so  unpleasant  as  I  feared."  He  turned  to 
the  safe  and,  drawing  thence  a  package  of 
papers,  handed  them  to  his  visitor. 

She  took  the  package  very  much  as  she 
would  a  dynamite  cartridge. 

"  What's  them  ? "  she  asked. 

"Some  papers,"  said  Dart  carelessly, 
"  which  your  husband  must  have  left  with 
my  brother  for  safe-keeping.  I  haven't 
felt  at  liberty  to  open  them." 

Mrs.  Lynde  commenced  to  feel  for  her 
pocket. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  look  at  them 
here,"  suggested  Dart.  "  Did  you  notice 
the  endorsement  of  the  first  paper  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  will  which  you  were  unable 
to  find." 

Billy  stopped   fidgeting  and  became  all 


attention,  while  a  peculiar  look  came  into 
Mrs.  Lynde's  eyes. 

"  I  guess  not,"  she  said,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  tone  of  triumph  in  her 
voice,  and,  tossing  the  package  to  Dart, 
added: 

"There's  the  papers,  Mr.  Dart;  you  can 
read  them  if  you  want  to ;  I  ain't  got  my 
specs  here." 

Dart  took  the  parcel  and  cut  the  tape 
with  which  it  was  tied  together.  The 
other  papers  dropped  upon  the  floor  while 
he  opened  that  which  appeared  to  be  the 
will  and  ran  his  eyes  down  the  contents. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you're  wrong,  ain't  you  ? " 
suggested  the  widow. 

Dart's  hand  trembled. 

"On  the  contrary,  Madame,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  this  is  the  will  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Lynde,  dated  just  two  years  ago;  before 
his  marriage,  I  believe." 

"  Lemme  see  it,"  she  exclaimed,  rising 
hastily. 

Dart  held  the  paper  towards  her. 

"  It's  very  short,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Eben- 
ezer Lynde  leaves  all  his  property  to  his 
grand-nephew,  William  Lynde." 

Billy's  eyes  fairly  bulged  with  astonish- 
ment. Mrs.  Lynde  sat  down  again  with  a 
dazed  expression.  Her  hard,  gray  eyes 
even  forgot  to  snap.  Dart  said  nothing, 
but  sat  regarding  her  with  the  will  in  his 
hand.  At  last  she  seemed  to  recover 
speech,  and  burst  out  in  a  shrill,  piercing 
voice: 

"Do  you  mean  to  be  a-tellin*  me  that 
Ebenezer  Lynde  never  left  nothin'  to  me, 
his  lawful  wife  ? " 

"  You  forget,  Madame,"  said  Dart  sooth- 
ingly, "  that  at  the  time  of  making  this  will 
Mr.  Lynde  was  unmarried,  and  his  nearest 
relative  was  his  grand-nephew.  I  am  rather 
surprised,  though,"  he  went  on  musingly, 
"  that  he  has  made  no  later  will  modifying 
this  one." 

"  Well,  and  what  if  he  did,  then  ? "  snap- 
ped the  widow,  brightening  up  a  little. 

"Why,  if  he  did,"  answered  Dart,  "this 
document  would  have  been  cancelled  by 
such  an  act;  but  I  understand  you  to  say 
there  is  no  other.  You  have  sworn  to  that 
in  your  petition  to  be  appointed  adminis- 
tratrix." 

"  Well,  there  was  one,  anyhow,  and  it  did 
what  you  lawyers  call  *  revoke'  this  'ere 
one;  so,  there  !  " 

Dart  turned  quickly  upon  her. 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  burnt  it  up,"  was  the  dogged  answer. 
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"  That  will  be  a  rather  serious  matter  for 
you,"  he  said  slowly. 

'*  Oh,  law,  no,"  she  went  on,  gathering 
courage,  now  that  her  position  was  taken. 
"  I  can  remember  every  word  of  it,  and  I 
guess  that'll  make  that  there  dokyment  no 
good.  It  said  it  revoked  all  other  wills 
and  sich." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Lynde,"  said  Dart,  weigh- 
ing every  word  as  it  fell,  "I  do  not 
think  that  you  fully  comprehend  the  posi- 
tion in  which  your  acts  have  placed  you. 
Doubtless  you  can  destroy  the  effect  of  Xh6 
will  in  my  hands  by  proving  the  fact  you 
have  just  stated.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
called  upon  to  warn  you  that  by  taking 
such  a  step  you  will  convict  yourself  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  destrbying  your  husband's 
will,  and  also  of  perjury  in  swearing  before 
the  Surrogate  that  he  died  intestate.  Do 
you  fancy  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  ? " 

Again  the  triumph  faded  from  Mrs. 
Lynde's  face,  and  her  complexion  grew 
ashy.  She  had  sufficient  cunning  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  fairly  snared  in  the  net- 
work of  her  own  wiles. 

"  But — but — Mr.  Dart,"  she  began  in  a 
tremulous  voice  and  after  a  short  pause: 
"  You  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  tellin'  this  to  any- 
body and  gettin'  a  poor  woman  into  trouble 
with  all  their  laws  and  lawyers,  are  ye  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Dart  quickly.  "  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  there  ever  was  a  will  other  than  this, 
and  I  shall  act  accordingly.  I  shall  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Lynde  and 
advise  him  to  apply  for  its  probate.  Unless 
you  choose  to  convict  yourself,  you  are  per- 
fectly safe." 

"  And  that  there  boy  gets  all  the  prop- 
erty ? " 

"  That  is  the  reading  of  the  will.  Frank- 
ly, Mrs.  Lynde,  you  say  you  have  saved 
enough  to  live  on.  Take  my  advice  and 
don't  try  to  get  any  more;  for  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Lynde  did  make  another  will,  your 


attempt  to  prove  that  he  did  and  that  you 
destroyed  it  will  be  likely  to  have  very  un- 
pleasant results  for  yourself." 

Mrs.  Lynde  rose  hurriedly. 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  get  no  advice 
from  a  whipper-snapper  like  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  high  key.  "  I  hope  as  how 
God'll  punish  you  for  oppressin'  the  widow! 
You  know  what  the  Good  Book  says  about 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  John  Dart;  but 
I  guess  you  lawyers  don't  take  much  heed 
of  that." 

She  started  towards  the  door.  At  that 
moment  Billy  began  to  recover  from  the 
paralysis  of  amazement  with  which  he  had 
been  stricken. 

"  Hold  on,  auntie,"  he  commenced. 

She  turned  on  him  fiercely. 

"And  you,  too,"  she  said;  "you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself — a-sha-med  of 
yourself,  William  L5mde  !  " 

She  was  fast  becoming  hysterical  in  her 
rage  and  chagrin;  but  a  more  violent  scene 
was  saved  by  her  suddenly  rushing  from 
the  room,  slamming  the  door  so  viciously 
behind  her  as  to  crack  the  glass. 

Jack  Dart  sat  watching  the  point  of  her 
vanishing  with  a  quiet  smile  on  his  face. 

"  I'd  have  had  to  have  the  name  on  that 
glass  changed  anyhow,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"  I  say.  Jack,"  exclaimed  Billy,  "  the  old 
woman  wasn't  always  so  bad.  Is  there 
anything  against  my  letting  her  have  a 
good  slice  of  the  mun,  anyhow  ? " 

"  You  can  do  as-  you  please,"  said  Dart, 
dryly.  "  /  wouldn't — ^but  talk  it  over  with 
Miss  Fancher." 


No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  probate 
of  the  will  of  Ebenezer  Lynde,  deceased. 
The  widow  had  proved  herself  a  proph- 
etess: 

"There  was  no  interlopers  takin'  the 
property  out  of  the  family." 

Duffield  Osborne. 
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THE  TWELVE-DOLLAR  CLUB. 


'LTRA    (estheticism   has 

reached    its   climax    in 

',  "table    culture."     The 

day  of  sill^  covers  which 

j  every  guest  beheld  with 

I   wondering  awe  not  un- 

j  mixed  with  dread  ;  dim- 

'   inutive    napkins   whose 

very  delicacy  of  tint  and  fabric  forbids  their 

use;    costly  flowers,  rare  orchids  whose 

value,  like  gems,  can  only  be  mentioned 

with   bated  breath  ; — all  these   have  had 

their  hour,  and  let  us  hope  when  they  make 

their  exit,  with  them  will  go  the  chicken 

cutlet,  whose  paper  frill  and  richly -painted 

plate  scarce  atone  for  its  meagreness  and 

lukewarm  condition. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go 
into  a  history  of  the  observance  of  feast- 
ing; but  a  single  glance  backward  will 
satisfy  us  that  it  is  a  time-honored  custom. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  the  Jews  and  Christians,  held  holi- 
day feasts,  the  latter  ostensibly  for  religious 
purposes.  As  their  calendar  of  saints 
lengthened,  the  commemorative  feasts  in- 
creased and  changed  character,  until  the 
fourth  century  gives  us  a  repellent  picture 
of  festivals  instituted  on  a  pagan  model, 
perverted  to  the  most  extravagant  purposes. 
Our  modem  banquets  resemble  the  Roman 
style  more  than  any  other  in  the  tedious 
succession  of  dishes  and  the  lavish  profu- 
sion of  wine,  omitting  the  coarseness 
thereof, — though  can  we  claim  any  great 
fastidiousness  in  this  regard  when  our 
assemblies  show  a  lack  of  self-control 
that  certainly  the  noblest  Roman  could  not 
have  excelled,  though  his  cup  were  two- 
handled  and  his  toast, — "To  Jupiter,  good 


s  ceremaay. 

and  great,  to  Venus,  to  Bacchus?"  Has 
tradition  handed  down  any  descriptions 
equal  to  those  in  the  daily  papers  succeed- 
ing the  dinner  given  in  Washington  at  the 
Chinese  Legation,  where  rudest  barbarism 
had  full  sway  ?  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  of  this  free  dispensation  of 
wine  upon  our  weaker  brother,  should  we 
not  stay  our  hand  ?  A  few  years  ago  in 
Newport  there  was  given  a  magnificent 
dinner,  at  which  just  such  profusion  pre- 
vailed, and  a  certain  celebrated  Monsignor 
told  me  that  he  had  never  in  the  old  coun- 
try, or  the  new,  witnessed  its  equal,  there 
being  fifteen  kinds  of  wine  offered  to  the 
guests  at  one  sitting. 

It  is  into  this  atmosphere  of  extravagant 
luxury  that  our  young  daughters  are  ush- 
ered, and  where  they  are  treated  like  young 
princesses  until  the  reins  of  government  are 
put  into  their  own  hands.  Papa,  whose 
large  rental  has  easily  provided  all  luxuries 
and  commanded  a  full  sway  of  everything 
most  desirable,  furnishes — maybe  gives — 
both  house  and  furniture,  and  then  retires, 
expecting  the  young  husband  to  do  his  part 
henceforth.  Fred,  (let  me  call  him,)  finds 
himself  master  for  the  first  time  of  a  snug 
home,  and  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  in- 
cluding Marie,  who,  alike  helpless  and  all 
too  confiding,  entirely  agrees  with  dear 
Fred  that  this  is  the  time,  when  all  is  pretty 
and  fresh,  to  return  the  many  courtesies 
that  have  been  offered  to  her  as  debutante 
and  bride,  to  him  as  bachelor  and  delight- 
ful companion  at  table. 

So  they  open  their  house,  dinner  succeeds 
dinner,  perfect  tn  appointment,  followed  by 
a  lunch  served  by  a  first-class  caterer,  and 
then  one  morning  they  confront  each  other 
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at  breakfast  with  grave  faces,  for  at  each 
plate  is  deposited  a  pile  of  bills  from  cos- 
tumer,  florist,  and  caterer. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  says  Fred,  draw- 
ing his  brows  together  and  speaking  in 
vexed  tones  at  which  poor  Marie's  heart 
sinks  ominously.  "  Are  we  never  to  have 
any  company?  Why,  every  one  I  know 
entertains  his  friends ;  but,  by  Jove  !  if  it 
always  costs  them  so  much,  I  wonder  how 
they  can  keep  it  up.  I  cannot  do  it  for 
one  ;  a  year's  salary,  at  this  rate,  would  be 
swallowed  in  a  few  mouthfuls." 

Is  this  picture  exaggerated  ?  Do  we  not, 
many  of  us  at  least,  feel  an  instinctive 
alarm  as  our  caterer,  in  his  urbane  way, 
suggests  one  little  trifle  after  another,  and 
yet  are  we  not  equally  helpless  to  resist,  or 
imagine  that  we  are,  seeing  that  Mrs.  H. 
and  Mrs.  J.  have  entertained  us  at  their 
elegant  tables,  and  we  feel  ashamed  to 
offer  them  less  ?  For  the  woman  of  ample 
means,  a  long  bill  at  the  caterer's  and  flor- 
ist's is  simply  in  keeping  with  her  manner 
of  living.  That  she  should  give  all  respon- 
sibility and  trouble  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent manager  is  only  fair,  seeing  it  is 
by  such  patronage  as  hers  that  that  class 
of  people  make  their  living  ;  but  I  address 
myself  to  the  young  housekeeper  whose 
income  is  limited  and  not  in  proportion  to 
the  elegant  tastes  which  are  hers  by  birth 
and  education.  Is  she  no  longer  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  few  friends  dine 
with  her,  because  she  may  not  emulate 
those  who  are  older  and  richer  ?  When  we 
seie  this  question  in  print  we  are  apt  to  de- 
nounce the  idea  as  extremely  vulgar,  but  let 
us  look  around  among  our  acquaintances 
and  see  if  it  be  not  sadly  true.  Either  our 
young  friend  must  come  out  in  a  very  swell 
affair,  and  do  it  handsomely  "  just  to  keep 
even  with  and  discharge  her  obligations," 
or  she  must  ceasq  inviting  her  friends  to 
her  house,  and  so  justly  achieve  a  reputa- 
tion for  meanness.  If  the  former  course 
is  adopted,  she  is  probably  burdened  for 
months  after  with  a  sense  of  extravagance, 
for  a  lunch  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  costs  about 
thirty-six  dollars — three  dollars  per  head — 
while  a  dinner  may  range  from  seventy- 
five  dollars  into  the  hundreds.  I  submit 
here  a  menuy  furnished  me  by  a  leading 
caterer,  whom  I  can  recommend  for  his 
careful  selection.  In  this  estimate — thirty- 
six  dollars — you  will  see  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  wine,  and  is  it  not  in  better 
taste  to  omit  it  at  a  ladies*  luncheon  ? 


Blue  Points  on  Half  Shell, 


Pur^e  of  Celery, 


Rock  Fish  au  g rutin  {in  shells). 

Supreme  of  Chicken  {with  Truffles), 

Hot  Boned  Turkey. 

Peas  and  Potato  Balls. 


Terrapin  and  Celery. 


Roman  Punch  {in  Iced  Goblets). 

Pheasants  and  Water  Cress. 

Currant  Jelly. 

Saratoga  Chips, 


Dressed  Celery. 
Cream  Cheese  and  Wafers. 


Omelette  Souffl/e. 


Ice  Cream  and  Fancy  Cake, 

MMngues, 

Glac/  Fruit. 

Coffee. 

.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  an  easy  and 
handsome  way  of  entertaining  for  those 
who  can  command  the  genie  of  fortune ; 
but  it  is  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  I 
turn,  those  dear  children  over  whom  my 
heart  yearns,  and  for  whom  the  music  of 
the  wedding  bells  will  cease  all  too  soon 
and  the  jangle  and  toil  of  domestic  life 
begin,  because  the  strain  on  their  tender 
shoulders  is  so  very  great  and  their  young 
hearts  are  so  easily  hurt. 

Said  a  dear  girl  to  me  :  "  Oh,  Mrs.  H  !  I 
did  not  know  life  was  so  hard,"  and  her 
sweet  eyes  filled  with  tears.  **  Mamma 
always  said  I  was  very  capable,  and  you 
know  I  graduated,  *  cum  summa  laude*  yet 
here  I  am,  after  one  dinner  in  my  house, 
completely  used  up.  My  head  aches  from 
the  anxiety  I  endured,  the  house  looks  as 
if  a  cyclone  had  passed  over  it,  my  carpets 
are  spotted  with  cream  and  stuff,  and,  worst 
of  all,  Bridget,  upon  whom  I  relied,  says 
*  she'll  never  live  in  a  kitchen  where  two 
saucy  niggers  are  ordering  around  as  they 
did  yesterday  !  *  And,  all  I  can  save  for  a 
month  to  come  won't  make  up  for  the  bill." 

In  the  argument  for  housekeeping  versus 
the  exemption  from  care  in  hotel  or 
boarding-house  life,  the  triumphant  re- 
buttal has  always  been,  "but  how  about 
your  friends  ?    Asking  them  to  take  a  seat 
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at  a  hotel  table  is  simply  dining  them  at 
your  expense."  Is  there  not  some  truth  in 
this?  They  are  not  really  partaking  of 
our  hospitality,  for  that  is  the  outcome  of 
our  home-life,  part  of  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
in  which  all  our  surroundings  must  share 
the  atmosphere  of  our  Lares  and  Penates 
which  constitutes  the  sacredness  of  home 
into  which  we  may  take  even  the  strange 
and  desolate,  and  mayhap  entertain  an 
angel  unawares. 

Most  of  us  live  when  in  the  bosom  of 
our  families,  simply,  but  I  hope  com- 
fortably, for  as  much  to  be  deplored  is  the 
sometime  custom  of  shrouding  the  fur- 
niture in  sepulchral  wrappings  and  utilizing 
broken  cups  and  teapots  for  everyday  use. 
Supposing  that  this  latter  observance  has 
now  passed  away,  why  may  we  not  invite 
any  chance  visitor  into  our  family  circle 
and  by  the  cordiality  of  our  welcome  make 
up  for  any  little  discrepancy  in  our  bill  of 
fare? 

Contrast  this  welcome  with  the  feeling 
that  we  have  all  at  some  time  experienced 
when,  on  making  an  inopportune  call  at 
meal-time,  either  one  of  the  younger 
children  has  been  deputed  to  entertain  us 
whilst  our  host  or  hostess  choked  down 
the  few  last  mouthfuls,  or  else  we  have 
sat,  chilly  and  forlorn,  listening  to  the 
subdued  clatter  of  knives  and  forks, 
the  odors  of  viands  filling  us  with  a  sense 
of  vacuum  and  exclusion  alike  painful  to 
old  and  young. 

We  all  know  that  to  make  a  thing  per- 
fectly acceptable  and  to  insure  its  adoption, 
both  fashion  and  social  custom  must  set 
their  seal  upon  it.  We  have  a  rather  whole- 
some fear  of  anything  that  may  seem  cheap 
and  consequently  bizarre  in  our  neighbors' 
eyes,  and  few  would  dare  take  the  initiatory 
step  of  introducing  a  less  expensive  and 
simpler  manner  of  entertainment.  It  was 
to  prove  that  one's  friends  could  be  catered 
for  in  a  dainty  and  economical  manner 
that  twelve  ladies,  several  of  them  leaders 
of  the  social  world  of  Philadelphia,  met 
together  and  devised  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  namely,  a  twelve-dollar  dinner. 
Not  only  did  they  devise,  but  they  de- 
monstrated the  fact,  and  have,  for  three 
seasons,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  giving 
charming  dinners  without  any  foreign  aid, 
for  if  such  is  called  in  they  deduct  it  from 
the  sum  stipulated.  These  twelve  dollars 
cover  every  item  except  salt  and  pepper  and 


that  sort  of  small  things  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for. 

I  append  two  of  the  menus  kindly  fur- 
nished by  one  of  these  ladies,  and  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  they  have  eased  the  burden 
of  many  less  experienced  sisters  who,  I 
hope,  will  emulate  their  success. 

Menu. 

Huitres  sur  I'ecaille 62 

Soupe  aux  feves  noires 45 

Poisson  i  la  creme  80 

Supreme  de  volaille 48 

Pommes  de  terre.    Epinard 50 

Sorbet 1.50 

Cotelettes  de  ris  de  veau 3.00 

Salade 52 

Meringues i.oo 

Oranges 30 

Olives,  noix  confitures 93 

Bordeaux i.oo 

Caf6 15 

Corbeille  de  fleurs 75 


12.00 


No.  2. 

Oysters  and  lemons 65 

Soup 25 

Fish  croquettes 63 

Chops 84 

Pheasants 1.02 

Celery it 

Peas 40 

Sweetbread  p3t6s 1.80 

Chocolate  cake 33 

Nuts 16 

Olives 10 

Hamburg  cream 20 

Coffee 15 

Ice  cream 1.20 

Crackers 12 

Cheese 20 

Oil 30 

Clysmic  water 56 

Tomatoes 10 

Christmas  boxes 1.37 

Holly 30 

Cake 68 

Fruit 27 


11.99 
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HOUSEHOLD  SERVICE 


IN  these  days  of  domestic  problems,  none 
is  more  perplexing  than  the  shifting 
relations  of  mistress  and  maid,  especially 
the  maid  of  all  work. 

The  writer  is  old  enough  to  remember 
the  more  stable  conditions  of  thirty  years 
ago  in  a  large  New-England  town,  where 
she  recalls  long  service  in  the  same  fami- 
lies, ranging  from  eight  to  twenty-five  years 
in  individual  instances  of  which  she  was 
cognizant.  For  the  most  part  this  was  in 
large  families  too,  where  numerous  chil- 
dren were  neither  unfashionable  nor  un- 
welcome, where  the  so-called  "  modern  im- 
provements" were  unknown,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  six  working  days  was 
full  from  morning  till  night,  and  the  mother  s 
share  frequently  ended  still  later  over  a 
basket  of  mending.  ' 

Yet  the  Sunday  was  notably  a  day  of  rest 
to  the  household,  for  the  housewifely  train- 
ing so  universal  at  that  time  planned  for  a 
well-ordered  house,  a  cleanly-scoured  kit- 
chen and  pantries,  and  an  ample  store  of 
freshly-cooked  edibles  when  Saturday  night 
came.  As  a  result,  after  a  somewhat  later 
breakfast  than  usual,  parents  and  children 
went  off  in  an  orderly  procession  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  most  instances, 
to  the  second  service  also  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  parents,  content  with  the  morning 
observance,  allowed  the  children  a  quiet 
walk  to  the  quaint  old  burying-ground  or 
about  the  fields  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
often  with  the  trusty  maid;  or  again  to 
make  a  call  upon  relatives  or  friends,  usual- 
ly in  company  with  the  father,  which  gave 
the  mother  a  little  restful  quiet  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

The  rigid  New-England  spirit  had 
changed  sufficiently  to  allow  books  of  travel 
or  general  information  to  the  more  book- 
ishly  inclined  boys  and  girls  who  preferred 
to  stay  at  home  and  enjoy  them.  A  large 
quarto  life  of  Christ  with  fine  illustrations, 
and  Chambers'  well-known  "Information 
for  the  People"  and  "Cyclopedia,"  are 
delightful  remembrances  of  the  writer's 
youthful  Sunday  afternoons  in  a  home 
where  reading  was  individual  rather  than 
general.  The  family  met  at  six  for  a  sim- 
ple supper,  and  "  the  girl "  had  her  evening 
among  her  friends,  to  be  in  at  nine  o'clock 
for  a  good  night's  rest  and  renewed  strength 
for  the  invariably  large  Monday  washing. 


On  that  and  the  following  (ironing)  day, 
the  elder  daughters  and  the  mother  assum- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  general  household 
cares,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  daugh- 
ters to  assist  the  mother  in  turn  with  the 
finer  cooking,  like  pastry  and  cake,  while 
each  child  had  an  allotted  share  of  light 
work  during  the  week  according  to  sex  or 
capacity,  leaving  through  this  division  of 
labor,  the  burden  more  equally  distributed 
and  allowing  more  or  less  leisure,  extending 
even  to  the  kitchen. 

This  gave  the  servant  an  assurance  that 
she  was  considered,  and  with  the  daily  con- 
sciousness that  the  household  cares  were 
divided,  she  went  on  contentedly  with  her 
work,  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
family  joys  or  sorrows,  often  remaining 
so  long  with  a  family  that  her  interests 
were  inseparable  from  those  of  her  employ- 
ers. The  "hired  girl"  or  "help"  in  the 
families  which  the  writer  has  in  mind,  was 
usually  Irish,  of  a  very  different  character 
from, the  average  modern  article  so  much 
over-dressed  and  so  full  of  pretension.  She 
was,  too  often  for  the  patience  of  her  mis- 
tress, a  "  green  "  girl,  but  strong,  faithful, 
and  willing,  not  aspiring  to  any  social 
equality,  grateful  for  kindness  and  suffici- 
ently appreciative  of  the  efforts  to  instruct 
her  in  household  matters  to  remain  many 
years  and  repay  her  employers  with  the 
skill  gained  under  their  tuition. 

In  one  family  of  six  children,  four  of 
these  were  successively  cared  for  by  the 
same  warm-hearted  Irish  maid,  who  only 
left  to  be  married,  and  named  her  eldest 
child,  by  permission,  after  that  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house  who  had  been  her 
first  charge.  Three  other  servants  at  differ- 
ent times  staid  on  an  average  of  nine  years, 
return  to  Ireland  and  marriage  being  the 
cause  of  separation  in  two  instances. 

In  other  households,  both  American  and 
colored  domestics  made  long  tarries,  some 
remaining  during  their  life.  "  Aunt  Betsy," 
the  honored  long-time  servitor  of  a  Quaker 
household,  was  the  delight  of  numerous 
grandchildren,  and  the  sight  of  her  gay 
head-handkerchief  as  her  portly  form  ap- 
peared with  some  of  her  crisp,  toothsome 
"wonders"  for  the  children,  was  always 
hailed  with  exuberant  demonstrations; 
while  the  daughter  of  a  poor  sailor  lost  at 
sea  was  the  faithful  helper  for  forty  years 
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in  the  same  house,  and  her  last  days  were 
made  most  comfortable  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  mistress  whom  she 
always  considered  as  a  sort  of  mother. 
Indeed  the  third  generation  knew  her  in 
her  old  age  by  no  other  name  than  "  Cousin 
Hannah." 

How  unlike  the  relations  of  to-day ! 
With  much  higher  wages,  with  every  possi- 
ble convenience  for  doing  the  work  of  a 
household,  with  lavish  command  of  pantry 
stores,  and  a  generous  share  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  the  permanence  of  present 
service  is  largely  dependent  on  caprice,  on 
mercenary  interests,  on  occasional  mutual 
dependence  and  inter-dependence,  and  in 
rare  instances,  on  special  fitness  of  family 
and  of  servant.  Gratitude  for  favors  seems 
an  almost  unknown  quantity,  consideration 
of  employer's  interests  and  a  watchful 
economy  in  the  kitchen  quite  unstudied, 
and  worn,  anxious-looking  housekeepers 
and  mothers  long  for  a  general  emancipa- 
tion from  the  present  order  of  things  and 
a  new  race  of  thrifty,  painstaking  servants 
whose  honesty  and  faithful  service  will 
make  the  heart  sing  for  joy,  and  give  a 
permanence  to  household  relations  so  long- 
ed for  throughout  the  land. 

The  writer  does  not  include  the  wealthy, 
who  can  command  a  variety  of  skilled  ser- 
vice and  whose  ample  purse  does  not  feel 
the  innumerable  small  wastes  or  pilferings 
that  make  such  an  aggregate  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  those  who  can  pay  a  superior  house- 
keeper to  supervise,  and  check,  and  control 
the  staff  of  servants  under  her  charge, — or 
those  fortunate  families  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  delight  in  the  quiet,  skilled,  and  reliable 
service  of  first-class  "China  boys."  She  is 
thinking  of  the  large  proportion  of  families 
in  moderate,  or  more  than  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances whose  dependence  is  upon  one 
servant,  or  at  most  two,  with  a  seamstress 
from  without  occasionally,  and  perhaps  the 
dressmaking  compassed  at  home  by  the  aid 
of  the  latter,  or  put  out  altogether. 

In  this  busy  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  steady  march  of  progress,  its  innumer- 
able inventions  and  activities,  its  advance 
in  literature,  science  and  art,  and  its  great 
opportunities, — the  quickened  life  of  hu- 
manity, with  pulse  responsive  to  these  new 
demands  and  conditions,  creates  a  rest- 
lessness and  makes  a  drain  on  nervous  and 
mental  forces  that  are  seriously  felt  by  the 
more  delicate  and  finely  organized  physi- 
que of  woman.  In  the  endeavor  to  com- 
pete with  one's  neighbors  in  social  attain- 


ments, including  dress  and  fashion,  or  on 
the  higher  plane  of  intellectual  and  cul- 
tured achievement,  in  order  to  find  time 
for  reading  and  study,  music,  and  art,  and 
the  best  ideals  of  every  sort;  in  order  to 
participate  in  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional movements,  and  to  be  working,  as 
well  as  nominal  church  members,  women 
can  no  longer  devote  all  their  time  and 
thought  to  the  unending  details  of  the 
modern  home  with  its  enlarged  machin- 
ery and    increased    perplexities. 

Said  a  good  New-England  wife  and 
mother  of  fine  mental  gifts,  forever  kept  from 
their  best  expression  by  untoward  surround- 
ings, "  I  am  so  glad  I  shall  not  live  far  into 
the  next  century.  I  am  breathless  trying  to 
keep  up  even  moderately  with  this. " 

It  would  seem  that,  if  ever  capable,  reli- 
able service  were  needed,  it  is  now,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  a  notorious  lack  of  such  ser- 
vice and  the  above-mentioned  demands  on 
time  and  strength,  that  the  old  home  life 
is  being  merged  to  so  alarming  an  extent 
in  that  of  fiats,  boarding-houses,  and 
hotels,  and  that  the  increasing  number  of 
childless  families  is  becoming  a  prominent 
social  science  question,  and  a  subject  of 
anxious  discussion  and  consideration 
among  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  people. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  re-establish  the 
home  partly  on  its  old  basis,  partly  on  the 
new?  By  simpler  living,  simpler  dressing, 
a  more  equal  division  of  the  interests 
without  with  the  interests  within,  a  more 
sensible  training  of  the  girls,  aye,  and 
boys  too,  in  requiring  the  daily  perform- 
ance of  certain  light  household  duties. 
This,  while  it  lightens  the  labors  of  the  often 
severely-taxed  one  or  two  servants,  makes 
the  later  young  man  or  woman  practically 
independent  of  the  insolent  presumption  of 
the  kitchen  goddess,  when  aware  of  the 
helpless  ignorance  of  a  timid  mistress,  or 
of  the  non-interference  of  an  easy  master 
to  whom  the  resources  of  club  or 
hotel  are  readily  accessible  when  the 
domestic  machinery  moves  unsteadily. 
How  many  men  and  women  pledged  to 
love  and  cherish  each  other,  have  drifted 
apart  through  lack  of  just  such  training  ! 
Next,  are  needed  more  united  etfort  on 
the  part  of  housekeepers  to  combine  against 
the  real  abuses  of  kitchen  and  household 
service,  a  fixed  determination  to  take  no 
applicant  without  a  reliable  reference 
which  shall  be  looked  up,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  considerable  time  and  trouble  if 
need    be ;   bravery  to  refuse  a    "  rekko- 
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mind,"  where  there  is  serious  fault  or 
incompetency;  self-control  to  make  nec- 
essary reproof  in  a  firm  but  kindly  manner, 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  temper  ;  honor 
as  regards  tampering  with  another's  ser- 
vants by  offering  higher  wages  or  other 
inducements.  Last,  but  not  least,  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of,  and  regard 
for,  the  comfort  of  the  toiling,  oftentimes 
overworked  occupant  of  overheated  kitch- 
ens, who  cannot,  like  the  mistress,  go 
away  by  herself  and  lie  down  with  a  head- 
ache or  temporary  feeling  of  extreme 
weariness  or  physical  disturbance,  and  who 
frequently  complains,  with  reason,  of  the 
hard  kitchen  chair,  the  small,  inconvenient 
and  scantily- furnished  sleeping- room,  hot 


and  cold  and  unwarmed  in  win- 
ter, the  smoky  kerosene  lamp,  and  the 
lack  of  friendly  interest,  or  the  frequent 
fault-finding  without  deserved  commenda- 
tion. 

Several  important  points  in  connection 
with  a  full  consideration  of  this  much- 
discussed  subject,  have  necessarily  been 
omitted,  and  others  only  touched  upon, 
because  of  the  natural  limits  of  this 
article,  but  the  writer  sincerely  hopes  that 
the  last  section  of  it  will  seriously  commend 
itself  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
other  housekeeping  wives  and  mothers, 
for  only  in  wise  combination  and  united 
counsel,  will  this  problem  be  simplified  or 
solved.  Ehzadeth  Jnman. 


THE  LITTLE  FOXES  THAT  STEAL  TIME. 


HE  busiest  people  have 
the  most  time."  Perhaps 
one  might  say  rather 
that  those  who  accom- 
plish most  work  seem  to 
have  most  leisure.  One 
may  be  busy,  yet  get 
very  little  done,  very 
much  to  his  own  surprise. 

One  young  woman  puzzled  over  the  fact 
that  although  apparently  she  had  very  little 
to  do,  it  took  all  her  time  to  do  it,  and  she 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  half  a  day's 
real  leisure,  while  her  next  neighbor,  with 
far  more  calls  on  her  time,  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways ready  for  anything.  She  was  never 
too  busy  to  join  a  walking  party  or  take  a 
drive,  or  to  read  a  book  ;  in  fact,  she  read 
a  great  deal. 

"And  I,"  said  this  puzzled  young 
woman,  telling  the  facts  to  an  elderly 
friend,  "just  get  time  to  skim  the  maga- 
zines, and  although  I  don't  say  1  can't  take 
a  drive,  if  1  do  I  must  leave  something 
undone,     I  haven't  real  leisure  for  it," 


The  friend  who  heard  the  lament  said, 
"  My  dear,  you  are  not  alone  in  your  ex- 
experience.  I  was  myself  in  just  your 
state,  dissatisfied  to  see  my  days  go  by 
doing  just  a  few  things  that  others  seemed 
to  get  through  in  half  the  time,  yet  always 
tired  when  night  came  with  doing  the  lit- 
tle. I  was  determined  to  find  out  the 
cause,  and  having  a  visitor,  begged  her  to 
tell  me  if  she  could  see  that  I  wasted  time. 
I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  ask  the 
question ;  what  friend  dares  be  quite  sincere 
when  to  be  so  is  to  find  fault  ? 

"  However,  my  friend  gave  me  an  inkling 
of  the  truth  when  she  said  :  '  I  notice  you 
waste  a  great  many  steps  in  putting  things 
away.  You  seldom  do  it  with  one  move- 
ment; you  walk  half  across  the  kitchen  to 
put  something  on  the  table,  when  one 
step  more,  sometimes  two  or  three  less, 
would  put  it   in    its  final  resting  place.' 

"  I  observed  after  this,  and  found  that  I 
could  save  myself  a  good  deal  of  ?atigue 
and  some  time  by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
avoiding  two  movements  to  do  one  thing. 
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"But  this  I  knew  was  not  the  whole  se- 
cret, and  in  order  to  find  out  exactly  what  I 
did  with  my  time,  I  thought  I  would  keep  an 
account-book,  only,  instead  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  record  should  be  of  hours  and 
minutes.  I  noted  down  the  exact  time  I 
began  or  left  off  each  task.  That  told  me 
the  tale.  Of  course,  the  time  between  end- 
ing one  task  and  beginning  the  next  was 
lost,  and  I  found  that  sometimes  ten  min- 
utes, sometimes  half  an  hour  would  elapse ; 
and  adding  up  these  odd  minutes  I  found 
that  some  days  the  time  so  lost  really  was 
longer  than  the  time  employed. 

"  On  looking  back  over  my  days,  I  saw 
that  1  would  allow  myself  to  be  attracted 
after  I  had  finished  a  piece  of  work,  by  a 
few  words  in  a  newspaper,  pick  it  up  and 
read  it  standing  ;  or,  looking  through  the 
window,  I  would  watch  anything  that 
caught  my  eye,  go  out  and  tie  up  a  flower 
or  gather  a  bouquet.  It  was  not  always 
just  wasted  time,  but  one  of  the  things  I 
envied  women  was  an  occasional  hour  to 
work  among  the  flowers.     If  I  snatched 


the  time  to  do  it  out  of  time  and  place,  it 
gave  me  no  pleasure.  It  only  added  to  my 
driven  feeling. 

"  I  kept  my  little  book  a  month ;  by 
that  time,  I  had  learned  to  guard  against 
the  '  little  foxes '  that  had  stolen  my  leisure. 
Henceforth  I  went  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other until  my  morning's  work  was  done, 
not  hurrying,  only  steadily  dove-tailing 
one  thing  in  with  another,  and  no  one  with 
the  same  amount  of  work  had  more  time 
than  I." 

Her  listener  saw  daylight ;  she  too  had 
a  habit  of  drinking  in  the  beauties  of  out- 
door life  out  of  time  and  season,  of  snatch- 
ing bits  of  reading,  then  rushing  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  in  consequence.  When 
asked  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  the  woods 
the  memory  of  some  piece  of  sewingwhich 
she  left  undone  to  go  spoilt  her  pleasure. 

She  laughed  a  little. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  giving  me  your 
experience.  I  see  now  1  have  simply  daw- 
died  over  my  work." 

Catherine  Owen. 


CHOICE  RECIPES. 


Scalloped  Shrimps. 

I  can  shrimps,     i  cupful  milk. 

1  tablespoonful  butter. 

2  teaspoonfuls  corn-starch. 

Pinch  cayenne  pepper.     Salt  to  taste. 

Put  the  milk  over  the  fire  in  a  double 
boiler.  When  hot,  stir  into  it  the  butter 
and  corn-starch.  Stir  until  thick.  Add  the 
shrimps  minced  fine,  the  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  into  scallop  shells,  and-  sprinkle  with 
fine  crumbs,  and  dot  with  bits  of  butter. 
Brown  in  oven,  and  serve,  hot,  in  the  shells. 


Veal  and  Macaroni  PXxfi. 

Chop  two  cupfuls  cold  boiled  macaroni 
fine.  Mix  with  it  a  beaten  egg,  and  line 
a  buttered  mold — a  plain  one — with  the 
macaroni.  Inside  this,  place  the  remains 
of  cold  veal,  chopped  small,  well  seasoned, 
and  moistened  with  gravy.  Spread  the 
macaroni  over  the  top  of  the  meat,  cover 
the  mold  tightly,  plunge  it  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  and  boil  an  hour  and  a  half.  Turn 
out  in  a  platter,  and  pour  gravy  or  drawn 
butter  over  it. 
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Curried  Eggs. 

6  eggs,  boiled  hard. 

I  tablespoonful  butter. 

I  tablespoonful  flour. 

I  cup  good  gravy,  or  soup  stock. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

I  teaspoonful  curry  powder. 

Cook  the  butter  and  flour  together  until 
they  bubble,  stir  in  the  gravy,  and, 
when  this  is  heated,  the  pepper,  salt  and 
curry  powder.  Lay  in  the  boiled  eggs, 
quartered,  simmer  two  minutes,  and  serve. 

Eggs  a  la  Cr^me. 

6  eggs. 

yit  pint  cream. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Heat  the  cream  to  boiling  in  a  shallow 
pudding-dish,  break  the  eggs  into  it,  and 
bake  covered  in  a  moderate  oven  ten 
minutes,  or  until  the  eggs  are  "set."  Dust 
over  with  pepper  and  salt  and  send  to 
table. 

Orange  Jam. 

12  oranges,  cut  in  very  thin  slices,  and 
seeded.  Add  to  them  six  pints  cold  water, 
leaving  it  standing  all  night.  Then  add 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  and  boil  till  it  thickens 
into  jam. 

To  Spice  a  Round  of  Beef,  25  lbs. 

4  dessertspoonfuls  pepper. 


4 
2 

2 

12 

Make 


t< 


t( 


(( 


allspice. 

cloves. 

saltpetre. 

salt, 
into  a  paste  with  molasses.  Place 
the  round  in  a  large  dish,  and  rub  the 
mixture  in  well  for  twenty  minutes.  Turn 
the  beef  in  the  dishy  every  day  for  three 
weeks.  To  cook  it,  make  a  good  gravy  of 
beef,  put  it,  with  the  spiced  beef  and  a 
quart  of  water  into  the  oven,  and  stew 
some  hours,  turning  it  now  and  then. 

A  Norfolk,  Va.,  Recipe  for  Cucumber 

Pickle. 

2  oz.  celery  seed. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


turmeric. 

white  mustard  seed. 

ground  mustard. 

mace. 

ground  black  pepper. 


6  pods  red  pepper. 

2  qts.  onions,  cut  up. 

8  lbs.  brown  sugar. 

Cover  all  with  cider  vinegar,  and  let  it 
come  to  a  boil.  This  is  to  make  two  gal- 
lons of  cucumber  pickle,  and  the  cucum- 
bers are  to  be  cut  up  and  cooked  with  the 
ingredients,  after  being  well  soaked  to  get 
rid  of  the  salt  water  in  which  they  have 
been  kept.  This  is  delicious  pickle,  and  is 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

Oyster   Soup. 

I  quart  oysters  with  their  liquor. 

I  quart  milk. 

y^  pound  butter,  rubbed  into  3  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  boiling  water  added 
to  make  i  pint  of  drawn  butter. 

Put  oysters  and  milk  into  a  porcelain 
kettle  ;  when  boiling,  add  the  drawn  but- 
ter, a  little  salt  and  pepper  ;  boil  a  few 
minutes  and  serve. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Roaches. 

To  Marion  Harland: 

Again  I  turn  to  you  for  aid  as  I  have 
done  so  often  before,  and  I  trust  not  in 
vain.  For  some  time  I  have  been  troubled 
with  roaches,  or  water-bugs,  about  the  sink 
in  my  kitchen ;  I  have  used  a  number  of 
remedies,  and  again  and  again  I  have 
hoped  I  was  rid  of  them,  only  to  have  them 
reappear  after  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  effectually  rid 
myself  of  them  ?  I  think  now  that  I  have 
never  been  really  rid  of  them,  but  have 
only  succeeded  in  keeping  them  down. 

E,  M,  R. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Answer : 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  remedy 
that  will  permanently  banish  water-bugs. 
The  same  conditions  that  caused  them  in 
the  first  place  are  not  removed,  and  as 
long  as  these  exist  the  pests  will  return.  All 
the  housekeeper  can  hope  to  do  is  to  "  keep 
them  down,"  as  you  have  done.  One 
of  the  best  means  for  this  is  the  use  of 
borax  and  white  sugar.  These  should  be 
mixed  and  sprinkled  on  the  floor  at  night. 
The  roaches  eat  them  and  find  the  borax 
fatal.  One  authority  declares  that  cucum- 
ber peel  scattered  about  the  kitchen  and 
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pantry  will  kill  all  bugs  that  eat  it,  and 
that  roaches  like  the  taste  of  the  peel  well 
enough  to  commit  involuntary  suicide  in 
great  numbers. 

Such  a  slaughter  as  this  will  give  the 
housewife  immunity  from  this  nuisance  for 
a  time,  at  least,  and  when  the  visitors  be- 
gin to  reappear,  she  must  promptly  resume 


the  work  of  destruction.  By  this  course  she 
will  avoid  being  overrun  by  the  roaches, 
and  she  must  not  be  discouraged  if  a 
stray  one  occasionally  shows  himself. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  contributors  or 
subscribers  can  give  a  recipe  for  a  thorough 
extermination  of  the  pests. 

Editor  of  The  Home-Maker. 


ssBesassissi^E: 


OURToUNG  rioTll 


WHAT  ONE  GIRL  DID. 


SMALL  library  in 
the  house  of  a  friend 
where  I  visited  last 
summer  was  fitted  up 
so  tastefully  that  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  who  had 
done  it,  and  was  told 
that  the  youngest 
daughter  had  taken  it  in  hand,  and  was  re- 
sponsible, not  only  for  the  entire  arrange- 
ment of  the  room,  but  for  the  manufacture 
of  two  of  the  bookcases,  the  lattice  work 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  windows  and  in 
the  upper  space  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
window  seats  as  well. 

When  she  had  told  me  how  she  had 
managed  and  how  little  money  she  had 
used,  I  asked  her  to  give  particulars  that  I 
could  give  the  readers  of  The  Home- 
Maker  the  benefit  of  her  experience. 

"  First,"  she  said,  "  there  was  the  room, 
rather  long  and  narrow,  with  a  bow  window 
on  one  side,  a  wide  doorway  on  the  other, 
and  a  small  alcove  which  had  once  been  a 
closet  at  one  end. 

"  I  stained  the  floor,  or  rather  painted 
it  with  wood  paint  made  after  the  follow- 
ing recipe. 

"  One  pint  of  boiled  oil,  two  pints  of 
turpentine,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
burnt  umber,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 


yellow  ochre.  I  mixed  them  well  to- 
gether and  put  on  the  paint  with  a  paint- 
ers* brush,  let  it  dry  for  a  day,  then  sized 
it,  and  when  this  was  dry  gave  it  a  good 
coat  of  varnish.  I  only  used  the  paint  for 
a  border,  buying  a  square  of  self-colored 
carpet,  very  dark  green,  for  the  centre. 
The  walls  I  had  kalsomined  a  deep  terra- 
cotta which  contrasts  well  with  the  floor- 
covering.  I  did  not  attempt  a  dado, 
and  my  frieze  I  bought  at  the  paper  store. 
"  My  bow  window  came  next.  As  I  had 
decided  on  this  long  ago  I  had  no  trouble 
in  arranging  it.  My  sister  and  I  made  a 
lattice  for  the  upper  half  of  the  window,  of 
Manilla  rope,  quite  a  large  size,  tying  it  with 
the  same  knot  used  in  making  hammocks. 
It  was  heavy  work  and  rather  hard  on  our 
fingers,  but  the  effect  was  so  good  that  we 
felt  quite  repaid  for  our  labor.  I  made 
frames  of  scantling  to  fit  the  window  and 
tacked  the  lattice  work  into  them.  Then 
I  colored  them  with  walnut  stain  and  gave 
them  a  good  coat  of  varnish.  When 
thoroughly  dry  we  fastened  them  into  the 
window.  I  assure  you  that  to  make  the 
frames  fit  the  window  and  the  lattice  fit  the 
frames  was  no  easy  job,  for  I  am  no  car- 
penter, but  I  managed  to  do  it  and  do  it 
pretty  well  too."  And  she  looked  at  her 
work  with  very  pardonable  pride. 
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"  The  family  all  laughed  at  me,"  con- 
tinued this  energetic  little  person,  "when  I 
pounded  my  fingers  and  covered  my  hands 
and  face  with  paint,  kalsomine  and  varnish, 
for  somehow  at  first  I  managed  to  cover 
myself  with  everything  butglory;  however 
I  didn't  mind  their  good-natured  jeers  and 
kept  on  my  way,  determined  to  do  or 
die. 

"  But  to  complete  the  window:  for  the 
sash  curtains  I  used  China  silk  with  a  yel- 
low ground  over  which  scrambled  a  run- 
ning vine  of  dark  blue:  the  fullness  of 
these  I  gathered  over  small  brass  rods 
which  I  bought  for  a  few  cents  a  foot. 

"  I  got  the  carpenter  to  make  some  wide 
seats  for  the  window,  as  I  was  afraid  the 
curve  would  be  too  much  for  me;  these  we 
covered  with  pieces  of  carpet  like  that  on 
the  floor.  I  had  the  covers  put  on  with 
hinges,  and  we  find  the  boxes  most  conve- 
nient for  keeping  father's  slippers,  news- 
papers and  our  work-baskets,  which  we 
sometimes  want  to  put  out  of  sight. 


"  My  bookcases  came  next.  I  wanted  one 
for  the  alcove  and  a  smaller  one  for  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Some  workmen 
who  had  been  at  the  house  a  short  time 
before  had  left  a  few  pieces  of  lumber  and 
scantling  in  the  yard:  these  I  gathered  to- 


gether with  saw,  hammer,  and  nails,  and  the 
result  is  I  have  two  very  good  bookcases. 
If  I  had  not  had  the  lumber  I  think  I  could 
have  managed  to  make  some  tolerably 
good  cases  out  of  drygoods  boxes,  at  least 
I  should  have  tried.  I  painted  the  cases 
with  ebony  paint,  using  the  same  for  those 
two  large  chairs  and  my  desk.  I  used  the 
gold  paint  for  narrow  lines  to  give  a  little 
bit  of  relief.  The  curtains  for  the  book- 
cases are  of  china  silk  hke  that  used  for 
the  windows;  they  are  hung  with  small 
brass  rings  on  a  slender  brass  rod. 

"The  larger  case  nearly  fills  the  alcove 
and  holds  all  my  largest  and  best  books; 
on  the  smooth,  flat  top— for  I  didn't  at- 
tempt any  adornment^ — I  put  the  large  owl 
which  I  brought  from  the  Berkshire  Hills 
several  summers  ago,  and  the  Mexican 
water-jar  which  my  brother  brought  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  As  I  did  not  want  a 
portiere  for  the  alcove,  I  draped  the  door- 
way with  some  India  stuff,  tacking  it  light- 
ly here  and  there  so  that  I  could  easily 
take  it  down  and  shake  the  dust  out  from 
time  to  time,  for  draperies  are  the  greatest 
dust-catchers  in  the  world. 

"  I  took  away  the  double  doors  between 
this  room  and  the  dining  room;  across  the  ■ 
top  of  the  space  1  putaneighteen-inch  rope 
lattice,  like  that  at  the  window;  below  on  a 
pole  which  just  fitted  the  doorway  I  hung 
a  pair  of  dark  curtains  which  only  cost  seven 
dollars. 

"That  door  over  there"  pointing  to  one 
opening  on  the  farther  side  of  the  room, 
"was  the  worst  feature  I  had  to  deal  with, 
for  it  was  of  no  possible  use  and  had  no 
business  there.  After  much  planning  I 
covered  it  with  a  piece  of  plain  maroon 
velveteen,  stretching  it  from  top  to  bottom 
without  fullness  and  fastening  it  securely. 
Before  I  did  this,  though,  I  fastened  a  small 
shelf  across  the  top  of  the  door,  where  I 
put  several  pieces  of  my  precious  china, 
for  you  must  know  it  might  be  written  of 
me  as  it  was  of  Horace  Walpole: 

"  'China's  the  passion  of  his  soul: 
A  cup,  a  plate,  a  dish,  a  bowl. 
Can  kindle  wishes  in  his  breast, 
Inflame  with  joy,  or  break  his  rest.' 

"  Over  the  velveteen,  across  the  top  and 
down  the  sides,  I  draped  a  pairof  thin  Syrian 
curtains,  sewing  on  tapes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  use  of  tacks  or  nails. 
Half  way  down  I  fastened  a  small  bracket, 
above  this  I  tacked  some  engravings  with- 
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out  frames,  the  maroon  velveteen  making 
an  excellent  background.  Here  at  the 
base  I  put  a  large  jar,  filled  with  long 
grasses,  cat-tails  or  bulrushes,  when  I 
can  get  them;  when  I  can't,  I  spread  a 
large  Japanese  fan  to  its  fullest  extent. 
This  gratifies  my  love  of  color  and  fills  the 
space,  so  that  now  that  door,  instead  of  be- 
ing an  eyesore,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bits 
of  decoration  in  the  room.  Indeed  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art 
over  ugliness." 

On  the  speaker's  desk  stood  a  bowl  of 
French  faience,  filled  with  Jacqueminot 
roses;  feathery  ferns  grew  in  another  jar 
in  the  room,  and  the  whole  effect  was  artis- 
tic beyond  my  power  of  description.  The 
tone  was  pleasing  and  restful,  the  colors 


harmonizing  beautifully,  and  it  was  plain 
to  be  seen  that  comfort  had  not  been  sac- 
rificed to  appearances.  The  result  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  creator  herself. 

"  The  family  all  liked  this  room  so  well," 
said  my  young  friend,  "  that  father  has 
promised  to  put  the  parlors  into  my  hands 
next  year;  and  then,  as  I  shall  have  more 
money  to  use — I  have  made  him  believe  in 
my  ability  to  do — I  will  show  you  some- 
thing quite  worth  while." 

I  assured  her  I  should  believe  her  if  she 
said  she  were  going  to  bring  the  moon 
down  for  decorative  purposes  and  finished 
my  'visit  heartily  wishing,  "Heaven  had 
made  me  such  a — daughter." 

Laura  B.  Starr. 
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THIS  is  best  played  by  a  dozen  or  more 
people. 

Appoint  a  leader  who  opens  a  book  at 
random,  and  selecting  the  last  letter  of  the 
top  or  bottom  line  on  the  right-hand  page, 
gives  it  to  the  company.  Each  person  is 
already  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  pencil,  and  in  three  silent  minutes,  writes 
down  as  many  proper  names  of  persons, 
places,  or  countries  beginning  with  the  let- 
ter given,  as  he  or  she  can  recall  in  that 
time.  The  three  minutes  up,  the  leader 
calls  for  the  lists,  the  writers  reading  them 
aloud  in  turn.  Each  listens  attentively, 
and  strikes  from  his  or  her  list  any  name 
duplicated  by  another  member  of  the  party. 

A  second  letter  is  chosen,  haphazard  as 
before,  and  the  same  course  pursued.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  round,  or  of  the  tenth, 
as  the  players  may  choose  to  have  it,  the 
person  holding  the  largest  number  of  un- 
duplicated  names  is  declared  the  winner  of 
the  game  and  receives  a  prize. 


A  booby  prize  may  also  be  awarded  to 
the  holder  of  the  lowest  number. 

Rhyming  Medley. 

A  HALF  sheet  of  paper  is  given  to 
each  person  present,  and  a  neatly- 
pointed  pencil.  Those  with  rubber  tops  are 
preferable  to  those  without,  as  erasures  are 
apt  to  occur  in  the  work  of  the  novice. 

Each  person  in  the  circle  of  players 
makes  mental  selection  of  a  line  of  poetry, 
writes  it  at  the  top  of  the  page,  covers  it 
with  a  narrow,  close  fold  of  the  paper,  and 
passes  it  to  his  next  right-hand  neighbor, 
whispering  to  him  as  he  does  so,  the  last 
word  of  the  quotation.  Each  recipient  of 
paper  and  word  must,  with  as  little  delay 
as  practicable,  write  a  line  to  rhyme  with 
that  given  him,  and  another  with  a  different 
termination,  which  he  confides  to  the  next 
below  him. 

For  instance.  Miss  A.  writes  : 
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"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting 
day,"  and  whispers  to  Mr.  B.  on  her  right; 

"  The  last  word  is  day." 

His  impromptu  match-line  Is,  perhaps, 
"  I  fain  would  fly,  and  yet  can't  get  away." 

Below  this,  for  his  right-hand  rhymer,  he 

"  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain,"  and 
says,  sotto  voce,  in  giving  it — always  folded 
down — 
"  Something  to  rhyme  with  pain'' 
When  the  folded  papers  have  twice  gone 
the  round  of  the  circle,«ach  is  opened  and 
read  aloud  by  the  then  holder.  An  odd, 
and  usually  amusing  medley  is  the  result  of 
quotation  and  improvisation. 

Next  to  Nothing, 

THIS  is  rather  a  riddle  than  a  game, 
and  is  best  played  by  breaking  up 
the  company  into  pairs.  The  partners  se- 
lected by  one  another  or  the  leader  may, 
however,  if  the  number  present  warrants 
the  claim,  insist  upon  choosing  two  others 
as  assistants. 

Miss  C.  and  Mr.  D.  each  write  something 
upon  the  paper  furnished  and  exchange 
with  one  another.  Miss  C,  calls  upon  Mr. 
E.  to  help  decipher  what  she  receives.  Mr. 
D.  asks  Miss  F.  to  aid  him.  The  paper  in- 
scribed by  Miss  C.  stands  thus : 

Old  Song. 

Mr.  D.'s  paper  bears  these  marks : 

Shakespeare. 

After  a  moment's  study,  Mr.  D.  asks  the 
fair  riddler  and  donor  of  his  next-to-a -blank 


to  designate  all  the  e's  in  the  quotation. 
He  might  call  for  any  other  vowels  if  he 
chose,  but  as  e  is  that  in  most  frequent  use, 
the  best  clue  is  generally  to  place  this  prop- 
erly. The  person  called  upon  must  supply 
the  desired  vowel,  upon  pain  of  a  forfeit 
should  he  refuse. 
This  given,  Mr.  D.  has  : 


Perhaps  he  catches  at  the  rest.  If  not, 
he  may  ask  for  still  another  vowel — we 
will  say  a — and  gets  this  : 

"...  .ea ea. .  a.e   .,e  .  .e.  e.  .. 


If  exceptionally  slow  of  perception,  he 
may  ask — humbly — for  it  is  his  last  chance 
of  elucidation,  for  one  vowel  more,  and 
luckily  hits  upon  y.  Had  he  chosen  /  or  u, 
the  reading  would  have  been  less  clear. 

"...  .  ea .  . .  . y  .  ea . .  a . e  . . e 
■■e.e.    ..    .y  " 

If  he  does  not  instantly  read  the  riddle, 
his  fair  coadjutor  does,  and  writes  it  out  in 
full: 

"  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood  !" 

Miss  C.  and  Mr.  F.,  by  somewhat  the 
same  process,  have  worked  out  at  their 
table  the  line  designated  by  Mr.  D.: 

"  Fair  nymph,  in  your  orisons  be  all  my 
sins  remembered." 

The  quotations,  so  gingerly  indicated, 
must  be  from  familiar  sources  and  the 
authors'  names  be  given.  These,  and  the 
dole  of  a  vowel  at  a  time,  are  all  the  helps 
vouchsafed  by  the  writers  of  the  enigmas 
to  the  would-be  interpreters. 

Mother  Goose,  popular  ballads,  and 
Shakespeare  are  fertile  sources  of  supply. 


PICTURE-FRAMES. 
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Picture-Frames. 

FOR  an  art-loving  friend  a  charming 
gift  is  a  picture.  The  reproduc- 
tions of  noted  works  now  come  at  prices 
within  everyone's  reach,  and  some  skill 
and  taste  can  be  applied  to  making 
decorative  frames  for  them.  The  setting 
is  not  everything,  but  the  beauty  and  suit- 
ability of  a  frame  enhances  a  picture. 

For  a  marine  view  nothing  is  prettier 
than  a  plain  pine  frame,  roughened  by 
sticking  an  awl  in  a  very  little  way,  and 
turning  it.  This  should  be  done  all  over 
the  surface.  Instead  of  a  mat  put  around 
the  inner  edge  of  the  frame  a  piece  of 
braided  twine,  using  strands  enough  to 
make  a  fiat  braid  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  Over  the  two  upper  corners  of  the 
frame  a  piece  of  fine  twine  netting  is 
stretched,  making  a  three-cornered  cover 
on  each.  Upon  each  lower  corner  is  glued 
a  small  star-fish.  After  all  these  decora- 
tions are  secured,  they,  with  the  frame, 
should  receive  a  coat  of  silver  paint,  adding 
a  second  coat  if  necessary. 

A  frame  for  picture  or  small  mirror  can 
be  made  of  plain  pine  strips  covered  with 
tightly-stretched  fish-net  with  a  clothes-line 
on  inner  and  outer  edge,  the  whole 
frame  to  be  bronzed  or  gilded  according  to 
taste. 

The  folding  photograph  cases,  that  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  hideous  old-time 
albums  that  we  have  tolerated  so  long, 
you  may  easily  make  for  yourself. 

They  are  wonderfully  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive to  have  about,  filled  with  portraits 
of  your  friends,  or  with  collections  of  coun- 
terfeit presentments  of  celebrities  of  the 
church,  stage  or  turf,  as  your  proclivities 
may  suggest.  They  become  not  only  a 
diversion  but  a  means  of  grace,  in  that 
they  employ  idle  minds  and  hands.  As 
a  dear  old  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day 
while  I  was  looking  over  her  collection. 
"They  are  so  nice  to  entertain  men  who 
can't  talk  much."  How  to  make  them? 
Oh,  yes ;  get  first  your  heavy  card-board 
for  a  foundation,  cut  the  requisite  number 
of  openings  for  the  photographs,  cut  an- 
other piece  of  card-board  the  same  size  for 
the  back,  cover  both  with  silk,  chintz,  or 
what  you  will,  glue  the  front  to  the  back, 
with  strong  glue,  cutting  the  card-board 


where  you  want  the  hinges  to  come,  leave 
spaces  to  slip  in  the  photographs,  and  the 
thing  is  done. 


DO  not  say  a  rough  word  when  a  smooth 
one  will  serve  your  purpose  as  well. 
Before  indulging  in  retort,  or  sly  thrust,  or 
"  crusher  " — whatever  the  provocation — 
ask  yourself,  "  Would  I  wish  this  unsaid  if 
I  were  never  to  behold  his  living  face 
again  ? "  Common  sense  ought  to  have 
proved  to  us  by  this  time  that  oil  is  a  better 
lubricator  of  household  machinery  than 
vinegar  or  caustic. 


RESPECT  your  associates  too  much 
to  patronize  them.  Respect  yourself 
too  honestly  to  endure  patronage,  much 
less  to  seek  it.  Bow  in  spirit  to  your  super- 
ior in  mind  or  character.  Cringe  before 
nothing  which  the  Father  of  all  has  made, 
be  it  angel  or  millionnaire.  This  is  true 
independence.  Less  is  meanness ;  more 
is  arrogance. 


IF  you  can  make  a  rough  handle  smooth 
and  almost  comely  by  ingenious  man- 
agement of  daily  labor,  it  is  better  than 
the  prescribed  methods  of  drudgery,  which 
is  slavery.  One  test-token  of  the  Master's 
work  on  earth  was  that  rough  places  should 
be  made  plain — smooth,  if  you  like — and 
the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
burden  you  lift  may  be  but  a  pebble  ;  the 
planting  in  the  desert  but  a  blade  of  grass ; 
the  rough  place  levelled  but  a  molehill.  It 
is  all  fulfillment  of  His  will.  This  is  stand- 
ing— not  grovelling — in  your  lot.  Those 
who  cavil  at  our  efforts  to  dignify  common- 
ness find  no  warrant  for  so  doing  in  nature 
or  in  revelation. 


PEOPLE  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
hinder  busy  people  from  work  live  in 
every  country,  town  and  neighborhood. 
They  claim,  like  Death,  all  seasons  for  their 
own.  They  are  as  hard  to  abate  and  al- 
most as  common  as  mosquitoes,  and  can- 
not be  poisoned  as  we  do  cockroaches. 


THE   HOME-MAKER. 

The  Maize-Room  Again, 

EDITOR  OF  Home-Maker  :  We  have  been  busy  for  three 
weeks  fitting  up  an  attic-room  in  the  way  suggested  by 
your  article,  "  A  Maize-Room,"  in  November  Home-Maker, 
and  have  been  quite  successful,  w^  think.  The  cornice  of  ears 
of  corn  is,  as  you  say,  "the  prettiest  thing  of  al!."  We  were 
so  lucky  as  to  find  a  number  of  red,  and  some  blue  ears,  and 
the  effect  is  pleasant.  One  thing  you  did  not  speak  of,  and 
that  is  the  "goodly  smell"  of  the  room  when  finished.  It  is 
a  clean,  sweet  odor,  and  noticed  by  everybody.  We  filled  the 
four  corners  of  the  low-ceited  chamber  with  half-columns 
(I  believe  you  call  them  "pilasters"  in  architecture),  fastened 
securely  to  the  wall.  Not  having  a  cut  of  the  Jefferson  columns 
to  "work  up  to,"  we  had  to  invent  our  ornament.  Enclosed 
please  find  a  drawing  made  by  our  family  art  student  of  one,  as 
we  thought  it  ought  to  look.  And,  if  not  too  much  trouble, 
would  you  kindly  some  time  give  u^  a  cut  of  the  real  national 
shaft  > 


Prairie  Home,  Kansas. 


Answer  : 

The  above  communi- 
cation gives  The  Home- 
Maker  sincere  pleasure. 
It  is  hoped  that  other 
young  people  wilt  be  en- 
couraged thereby  to  write 
to  this  department.  With 
equal  pleasure  the  art- 
director  inserts  a  copy  of 
the  very  creditable  home- 
made pilaster,  and  one 
of  the  Jefferson  corn-stalk 
column. 


John  and  Helen  /— 


TALKS  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THIRD  TALK. 
Developing  the  Negative. 

HEN    the    plate    in   the  traditional  "mussy"  stage  of  photography, 

camera  has  been  exposed  over  whose   progress  the    unsympathetic 

in   a   manner     such    as  members  of  the  household  will  be  more  or 

the    conditions  seem  to  less     suspicious.     The    disappearance    of 

warrant,    we   turn     our  choice  pie  pans  from  the  kitchen  inevitably 

best  attention  to  the  ex-  raises  questions  of  propriety  which  the  ar- 

I    acting  operation  of   de-  dent  amateur  will  be  called  upon  to  answer, 

velopment.     This  is  the  A  like  disappearance  of  shawls  and  what- 
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not  for  the  dark  room  has  also  been  known 
to  excite  unfavorable  comment  from  the 
owners  thereof.  However,  the  household 
will,  in  time,  get  used  to  it  all,  even  if  its 
members  do  not  catch  the  complaint  them- 
selves. 

To  develop  the  negative  the  amateur 
must  consign  himself  to  a  dark  cell.  His 
light  must  be  of  a  tragic  red.  If  a  dark 
room  has  been  built  in  the  attic  or  cellar,  a 
red  glass  window,  with  a  lamp  or  gas  flame 
on  the  outer  side  will  supply  this  light  in 
the  most  convenient  way.  If  the  dark  room 
is  improvised  in  some  pantry,  clothes-closet, 
or  bath-room,  a  ruby  glass  lantern  will 
be  necessary,  unless  some  door  will  bear 
the  disfigurement  of  a  ruby  glass  window 
about  three  feet  from  the  floor.  It  is  better 
to  use  artificial  light,  since  the  illumination 
through  a  ruby  window  communicating 
with  the  open  air  will  be  too  variable  to 
give  satisfaction.  Besides,  an  artificial 
light  is  available  day  or  night,  and  the 
evening  is  a  safer  time  for  developing.  In 
the  evening  the  fussy  exclusion  of  every 
glint  of  white  light  is  avoided.  Drawn 
blinds  are  usually  precaution  enough,  un- 
less an  electric  light,  for  instance,  blazes 
in  front  of  the  window.  The  ruby  lanterns 
sold  in  the  shops  are  to  be  looked  upon  with 
the  utmost  distrust.  Good  lanterns  are 
made,  but,  in  many  of  the  cheaper  varieties, 
the  glass  when  of  the  right  thickness  is  often 
of  a  kind  to  "  fog  "  the  plates  during  devel- 
opment. 

There  is  an  easy  test  of  the  safety 
of  a  lantern.  Take  a  plate-holder  contain- 
ing an  unused  plate.  Draw  the  slide  half- 
way and  place  the  holder  about  one  foot 
from  the  lantern,  with  the  light  turned  as 
for  development.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes,  the  placing  of  the  plate  in  the  de- 
veloper will  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the 
light  has  influenced  the  exposed  part  of  the 
plate. 

In  plates  of  the  highest  sensibility  the 
action  of  the  red  light  on  the  film,  if  slight, 
would  not  indicate  any  deficiency  in  the 
lantern,  for  any  light  will  afifect  a  highly- 
sensitive  plate,  and  these  plates  should  sA- 
ways  be  developed  with  the  tray  covered 
during  the  intervals  between  inspections  of 
the  image.  But  upon  plates  of  moderate 
sensibility  a  proper  light  should,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes,  have  no,  or  an 
extremely  slight,  effect.  To  guard  against 
accident  by  "fogging,"  surround  your  ruby 
lantern  by  a  screen  or  chimney  of  yellow 
paper  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Chinese 


lantern.  Two  sheets  of  ruby  glass  and  one 
of  yellow  will  transmit  a  very  safe  light. 

The  trays  and  bottles  of  the  dark  room 
should  all  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
everything  should  be  in  a  definite  place 
where  it  may  be  quickly  and  certainly 
reached  in  the  semi-darkness.  At  least 
one  of  the  developing  trays  should  be  barely 
large  enough  to  hold  one  of  the  plates  to  be 
developed,  for  the  reason  that  a  tray  of  this 
kind  will  use  the  least  developer.  It  will 
not  pay  to  be  stingy  with  the  developer, 
but  enough' is — enough.  I  sometimes  de- 
velop four  or  more  negatives  at  once  in  a 
tray  large  enough  for  that  purpose,  but  this 
is  only  in  cases  where  all  the  negatives 
were  made  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  where  they  are  likely  to  work  very 
evenly  alike.  Persuade  yourself  to  give 
your  whole  attention,  time,  and  skill  to  each 
plate  in  turn,  precisely  as  if  you  had  only 
one  plate  to  develop.  Do  not  be  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  to  finish  so  many  plates  before 
the  dinner  bell,  or  before  going  to  bed,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Now,  for  the  developing  itself.  I  have 
not  space  to  explain  the  chemical  action  by 
which  development  reveals  the  image  on  the 
plate.  Indeed,  the  best  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  this  direction  is  still  far  from  exact. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  light  has  a  certain 
effect  upon  the  latent  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
film  of  the  plate,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
developer  is  to  deposit  this  changed  silver 
upon  the  film;  the  subsequent  operation  of 
"  fixing "  clears  off  the  silver  upon  which 
light  has  not  acted,  thus  leaving  black 
forms  corresponding  to  the  white  forms  of 
the  image  as  it  came  through  the  lens. 

Each  package  of  plates  is  accompanied 
by  a  printed  formula  for  developing,  and, 
as  each  manufacturer  is  naturally  looking 
for  the  best  product  from  his  plates,  these 
formulas  are  usually  best  adapted  for  the 
particular  plates  they  accompany.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  follow  that  another  de- 
veloper will  not  act  fully  as  well,  or  even 
better. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  standard  developing  for- 
mulas, and  when  the  amateur  has  under- 
taken one  form  he  had  better  stick  to  it. 
Changing  about  from  one  developer  to 
another  is  a  very  bad  practice. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  developer  now 
in  common  use.  These  are  the  "  pyro  " 
developer,  the  "iron"  developer,  and  the 
"  hydrochinon  "  developer. 
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PYRO   DEVELOPER. 


The  pyro  developer  is  most  extensively 
used,  and  is  generally  held  to  have  the 
greatest  capacity  in  cases  of  improper  ex- 
posure. A  good  formula  is  the  following, 
by  Cramer: 


No.  I. — PvRO  Solution. 

Distilled  or  pure  ice-water 6  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid i ...  15  min. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  crystals i  dr. 

After  this  is  dissolved  add 
Pyrogallic  acid i  oz. 


No.  2. — Alkaline  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  crystals 4  oz. 

Carbonate  of  sodium    crystals    (sal 

soda) I  oz. 

Carbonate  of  potassium %  oz. 

Water 64  oz. 

For  ordinary  use  when  the  weather  is 
cool,  make  up  the  developer  in  this 
way:  First — 4  ounces  of  No.  2.  Second — 
(always  add  this  second) — 2  drams  of  No. 
I.  In  warm  weather  use  only  2  ounces  of 
No.  2  with  2  ounces  of  water  and  the  same 
amount  of  pyro.  All  the  solutions  should 
be  kept  very  cool  in  summer.  The  pro- 
portions of  No.  I  and  No.  2  will  require  to 
be  altered  if  the  exposure  has  been  im- 
proper. If  the  exposure  has  been  insuffi- 
cient, I  dram  of  No.  i  will  be  enough  with 
4  ounces  of  No.  2.  In  using  these  propor- 
tions for  under-exposure,  dilute  the  devel- 
oper by  adding  6  or  8  ounces  of  water — 
or  in  this  proportion,  according  to  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  plate.  For  over- 
exposure— in  which  case  the  image  will  ap- 
pear very  rapidly  on  the  plate,  together 
with  a  tendency  to  grayness  over  the  entire 
film — dilute  the  developer,  add  a  little  more 
than  the  normal  quantity  of  pyro  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  restraining  solution  (to  be  kept  • 
in  stock)  made  up  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
I  ounce;  water,  10  ounces. 

These  directions  are  vague  enough. 
Only  experience  can  really  give  the 
amateur  that  command  of  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  success.  The  fact  is  that,  if  the 
plate  has  been  properly  exposed,  develop- 
ment is  easy.  If  it  has  not  had  the  proper 
exposure,  and  especially  if  it  has  had  too 
much,  failure  is  difficult  to  escape. 


IRON   developer. 

Iron  developer  does  not,  like  the  pyro, 
stain  the  fingers,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  is  a  very  good  developer  for  begin- 
ners. With  the  following  simple  formula  I 
have  made  some  of  my  best  negatives: 

No.  I. — Saturated  solution  of  neutral 
oxalate  of  potash.  Make  up  about  18  or 
20  ounces. 

No.  2. — Saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Make  up  about  8  ounces  and  add 
8  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Handle  sulphur- 
ic acid  and  other  poisons  with  the  greatest 
care.) 

No.  3. — Saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
Make  up  3  or  4  ounces. 

For  a  proper  exposure  use  these  propor- 
tions and  make  up  in  this  order:  No.  3,  2 
drams;  No.  i,  2^  ounces;  No.  2,  }i  ounce. 
Add  to  this  an  ounce  of  water.  For  under- 
exposure add  I  dram  more  of  iron  with  2 
ounces  more  of  water.  Never  use  a  larger 
proportion  of  iron  to  potash  than  i  to  4,  or 
the  iron  will  precipitate  and  perhaps  irrevo- 
cably damage  the  negative  by  depositing  a 
scum  upon  it.  For  over-exposure  add  to  the 
normal  developer  2  ounces  of  No.  i,  a  few 
drops  of  the  bromide  solution,  and  perhaps 
an  ounce  of  water.  This  developer,  like 
the  pyro,  can  be  used  on  more  than  one 
plate,  but  is  not  capable  of  such  long  use 
as  the  pyro.  Both  work  more  intensely 
after  a  first  use.  Always  use  fresh  develop- 
er for  an  under-exposed  plate. 

HVDROCHINON   DEVELOPER. 

Hydrochinon  has  recently  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  of  devel- 
oping agents.  The  fact  that  it  ranks  with 
pyro  in  its  searching  qualities,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  as  clean  and  even  more  sim- 
ple than  iron,  is  a  great  recommendation. 
Perhaps  its  chief  merit  is  that  it  can  be 
used  repeatedly  for  a  large  number  of 
plates,  and  in  its  normal  proportions,  can 
be  kept,  if  necessary,  in  a  single  solution. 
Thus,  while  it  is  expensive  in  the  first  cost, 
it  is  probably  the  cheapest  of  developers  in 
the  end.     A  good  formula  is  the  following: 


No.  I. 

Sulphite  of  soda 480  grains 

Hydrochinon , 96       " 

Water 8  oz 


THE    SKIPPERS    WIFE. 
From  a  Phoiogiaph  by  Eliza  Putnam 
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Make  up  for  use  of  No.  2,  i  drams;  No. 
I,  4  drams;  water,  3  ounces.  The  rules 
governing;  the  use  of  pyro  will  apply  to  the 
use  of  hydrochinon.  The  developer  begins 
its  work  slowly,  but,  if  given  time,  will  do 
all  that  can  be  asked  of  it.  Of  the  modifi- 
cations of  this  and  other  developers  in  the 
case  of  improper  exposure,  there  is  not 
space  to  speak.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  no  printed  advice  would  really  serve 
the  operator  whose  plate  has  not  jeceived 
the  proper  exposure.  That  experience 
may  count  for  the  utmost,  note  carefully 
the  measures  employed  in  each  case  in  con- 
nection with  their  effect,  the  kind  of  plate 
and  the  circumstances  of  exposure.  In 
photography  it  is  the  exceptions  that  have  to 
be  carefully  watched.  The  specialist  in 
any  branch  of  scientific  work,  being  famil- 
iar with  the  greatest  number  of  exceptions. 


is  most  conservative  in  his  judgments.  It 
is  only  the  quack  who  knows  a  certain 
cure. 

After  the  plate  has  been  developed,  it 
must  be  carefully  washed  under  a  gently- 
running  tap  or  in  a  dish  of  water  ready  for 
such  use.  Being  freed  from  traces  of  the 
developer,  it  is  immersed  in  a  fixing  solu- 
tion, made  up  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  1 
ounce;  water,  ten  ounces;  powdered  alum, 
%  ounce.  Here  it  should  remain  for  five  or 
six  minutes  after  an  inspection  of  the  back 
of  the  plate  shows  that  the  creamy  color 
has  disappeared.  Then  the  plate  should 
be  washed  in  running,  or  frequently 
changed,  water,  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  In  summer,  when  the  film 
.lihows  a  tendency  to  frill,  place  the  plate, 
after  developing  and  washing,  and  before 
fixing,  in  a  preliminary  alum  solution  made 
up  of  alum,  I  ounce;  water,  10  ounces,  for 
about  five  minutes. 

In  the  next  "  talk  "  we  shall  consider  dif- 
ferent methods  of  printing  from  the  nega- 
tive. Alexander  Black. 


HOME-MAKER  ART  CLASS. 


IN  nearly  every  family  there  is  one  mem- 
ber who  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
.  taste  for  drawing.  The  attention  of  such  is 
directed  to  the  art-study  given  each  month 
by  "The  Home-Maker."  The  pupil  is  in- 
vcted  to  copy  it  carefully  and  to  send  his 
work  when  finished  to  "Art  Director  of 
The  Home-Maker,  24  West  j^d  Street, 
New  York  Citv." 
A  Committee  of  distinguished  artists  will 


each  month  examine  all  studies  thus  sent 
in  ;  revise  them  and  return  to  the  addresses 
supplied  by  the  pupils.  Stamps  to  cover 
the  returned  inclosure  should  be  forwarded 
with  the  drawing. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moran,  Charles  Volkmar, 
Frank  M.  Gregorv,  H.  Pruett  Shark, 
and  (iEO.  R.  Hai.m. 

This  offer  is  made  to  subscribers  onlv. 


HOME-MAKER    ART    CLASS. 


JAPANESE    MONS. 

Homt-Makcr  An  Clus, 


THE  HOME-MAKER. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  feudalism  in  Europe 
and  Japan  was  heraldry.  The  application  of  her- 
aldic devices  for  ornamentation  in  these  counirici 
must  have  been  the  same,  for  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese  alike  ornamented  their  buildings,  clothing 
and  objects  of  value  with  their  crests  or  mens. 

The  Japanese  crest  or  man  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  decorative  purposes  than  those  of  Europe, 
for  the  reason  that  the  former  were  all  geometrical 
figures  reduced  to  one  element  or  form  :  the  circle, 
out  of  which  were  evolved  two  other  forms,  the 
square  and  the  triangle,  was  therefore  easy  to  draw 
and  to  apply. 


The  mons  given  here  are  full  of  suggestions  to  all 
designers.  They  are  good  motifs  for  wall  and  ceil- 
ing decoration,  wood  carvings,  plaques  and  embroi- 
dery. Very  pleasing  effects  can  be  produced  by 
embroidering  any  of  these  mom  on  plush  or  silk  for 
lambrequins  and  portieres.  Two  suggestions  are 
S       given  to  show  the  effect. 


,      MOA\E;~V\/OT=?-K 


Edited  bv  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 


SOME  GERMAN  IDEAS. 


TlSCHLAUFER — LaMPENTELLEB— StAND      CoVERS,      EtC— CROCHETED      LaCE      WITH 

Inserting — Cushions — Advice  Column. 


>ST  German  women,  in 
their  own  country,  are 
such  indefatigable 
workers  that  their  in- 
vention grows,  and 
many  of  our  prettiest 
fancy  work  ideas  are 
gained  from  them. 
Among  their  pretty  devices  for  improving 
the  aspect  of  a  dinner-table  is  the 

TlSCHLAUFER, 

or.  as  we  call  it,  the  table-scarf,  a  long  strip 
of  embroidered  materia!  extending  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  table  through  the  centre. 
In  some  cases  the  scarf  is  a  piece  of  white 
or  pale-tinted  satin,  eighteen  inches  wide, 
with  an  edge  of  white  lace  and  a  vine 
worked  in  white  silk,  or  a  braiding  pattern 
done  with  sJender  silver  cord.  But  satin 
is  far  from  being  a  serviceable  material  for 
table  use,  and  scarfs  which  will  wash  bear 
a  stronger  recommendation  to  a  house- 
wife's favor.  Handsome  ones  are  made  of 
linen  damask,  woven  without  a  pattern,  and 
finished  with  a  border  of  drawn  work 
above  an  inch-wide  hem.  This  goes  also 
across  the  ends,  which  should  not  be 
fringed.  More  elaborate  scarfs  have  in 
addition  a  pattern  of  large  fern  brakes, 
which  appear  to  have  been  laid  lightly 
down,  with  no-  stiffness  in  their  arrange- 
ment. These  fronds  should  be  done  with 
green  embroidery  silk,  in  a  stitch  resem- 
bling that  used  for  working  daisies,  except 
that  it  is  shorter,  and  the  short  stitch  which 
holds  the  top  of  the  petal  is  loose  enough 
to  let  the  loop  it  holds  spread  open. 


Lampenteller, 

is  the  German  name  of  an  article  of  both 
decoration  and  use,  it  being  what  was 
before  the  days  of  gaslit  houses  known  as  a 
lamp-mat.  In  those  days  lamps  were  prone 
to  leak  and  injure  the  table-cloth,  so  a  mat 
was  a  necessity;  even  now  that  reading- 
lamps  are  nearly  perfect,  it  is  a  pretty  addi- 
tion to  a  library  table.  The  German  mat 
I  have  in  mind  is  a  circle  as  large  as  a  din- 
ner-plate, covered  with  dark  green  velvet, 
and  with  a  border  of  large,  deep  red  tulips. 
These  are  made  by  bending  wire  into  the 
shape  of  a  tulip  petal  and  strengthening  it 
with  a  slender  central  wire.  Wool  is  wound 
in  and  out  of  the  wires,  covering  them  en- 
tirety and  filling  the  spaces.  Dark  red  wool 
is  used  at  the  base  of  the  petal,  with  a 
lighter  shade  joined  on  toward  the  top. 
When  four  are  wound  they  are  joined  at 
the  bottom  and  set  into  a  small  calyx  shaped 
with  wire  and  wound  with  green  wool;  to 
this  is  added  a  very  short  stem,  which  is 
also  wool -wound. 

Other  lamp-mats  are  of  satin  with  moss 
fringe  overlying  lace  for  an  edge,  or  with 
a  vine  decoration  worked  in  silk  with 
bunches  of  grapes  made  of  pearl  beads. 
More  substantial  mats  are  made  of  felt 
over  a  foundation  of  pasteboard,  with  an 
edge  of  oblong  pieces  scalloped  with  bright- 
colored  silk  and  filled  with  a  small  geo- 
metric figure  worked  in  outline. 

A  square  of  chamois  leather  will  make  a 
very  pretty  lamp-mat  by  drawing,  with  a 
stencil  if  the  maker  lack  artistic  ability,  a 
border  of  pansies  on  two  opposite  sides. 
These  are  colored  in  natural  shades,  and 
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the  outside  edges  are  cut  out.  The  other 
two  sides  of  the  mat  have  three  or  four 
lines  of  color  and  gilt  drawn  at  the  edge, 
which  is  cut  into  a  fringe  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  deep.  Touches  of  gilt  are 
added  to  the  pansies,  and  a  small  square  of 
quiltecf  material  large  enough  for  the  lamp 
to  stand  on  is  tacked  to  the  middle  of  the 
mat  on  the  wrong  side. 


Stand  Covers,  Etc. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  scarf  or  stand  cover 
of  cream-colored  Bolton  sheeting 
is  covered  with  an  arabesque  executed  in 
outline  stitch  with  floss  silk  in  three  shades 
of  old  blue.  The  ends  are  raveled  for 
seven  inches  and  braided  into  strands  which 
are  finished  with  small  blue  silk  tassels. 

A  very  elegant  cover  which  may  be  used 
for  a  stand  or  to  put  on  the  centre  of  a 
dinner-table  is  made  of  a  square  of  buff 
satin  jean  on  which  is  marked  a  pattern  to 
be  worked  with  white  rope  silk.  The  inch- 
wide  hem  around  the  square  is  headed  by 
a  narrow  Greek-key  pattern  done  with  the 
silk  in  chain  stitch.  Instead  of  buff,  the 
material  may  be  white  if  preferred. 

Another  scarf  or  cover  of  buff  jean  has 
three  bands  of  real  Russian  lace  insertion 
laid  across  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other.  The  material  between  the  strips  is 
decorated  with  a  vine  pattern  chain-stitched 
or  outlined  with  white  flax.  The  material 
is  cut  out  under  the  lace,  and  an  edging  of 
Russian  lace  is  sewed  without  fullness 
across  each  end. 


Crocheted  Lace  with  Inserting 

Combined. 

THE  inserting  part  is  made  by  crochet- 
ing a  chain  of  thirty-three. 
I  St  row: — One  treble  into  first  stitch,  two 
chain,  skip  two  stitches,  one  treble  into  the 
next,  one  chain,  skip  one  stitch,  one  treble 
into  the  next,  one  chain,  skip  one  stitch, 
one  treble  into  each  of  four  next  stitches, 
SIX  chain,  skip  three  stitches,  one  double 
into  the  next,  six  chain,  skip  three  stitches, 
one  treble  into  each  of  four  next  stitches, 
two  chain,*  skip  two  stitches,  one  treble  into 
the  next,  one  chain,  skip  one  stitch,  one 
treble  into  the  next,  two  chain,  skip  two 
stitches,  one  treble  into  the  next,  five  chain, 
turn. 


2d  row: — One  treble  into  first  treble,  one 
chain,  one  treble  into  next  treble,  two  chain, 
skip  two  stitches,  one  treble  into  each  of 
next  eight  stitches,  five  chain,  skip  five 
stitches,  one  treble  into  eight  next  stitches, 
one  chain,  skip  one  stitch,  one  treble  into 
the  next,  two  chain,  one  treble  into  next 
treble,  two  chain,  one  treble  into  next 
treble,  five  chain,  turn. 

3d  row: — Like  first  row,  working  the 
double  after  the  six  chain  into  middle  of 
five  chain. 

4th  row: — One  treble  into  first  treble, 
one  chain,  one  treble  into  next  treble,  two 
chain,  one  treble  into  each  of  two  next 
trebles,  four  chain,  one  double  into  fourth 
of  six  chain,  five  chain,  one  double  into 
fourth  of  next  six  chain,  four  chain,  skip 
two  trebles,  one  treble  into  each  of  two 
next,  one  chain,  skip  one  stitch,  one  treble 
into  the  next,  one  chain,  skip  one  stitch, 
one  treble  into  the  next,  two  chain,  one 
treble  into  next  treble,  five  chain. 

Repeat  from  first  row  till  long  enough, 
then  work  the  edge  as  follows: — 

I  St  row: — Make  four  doubles  under  each 
five  chains  (of  inserting)  and  three  under 
each  treble  at  the  edge  of  the  foundation. 

2d  row: — One  treble  into  each  stitch. 

3d  row: — One  treble  into  a  stitch,  five 
chain,  skip  five  stitches,  one  treble  into  the 
next  seven  chain,  skip  (\vt  stitches.    Repeat. 

4th  row: — Two  trebles  separated  by  two 
chain  into  the  middle  of  five  chain,  four 
chain,  four  trebles  into  the  four  middle 
stitches  of  seven  chain,  four  chain.    Repeat. 

5th  row: — Two  trebles  separated  by  two 
chain  under  the  chain,  three  chain,  skip 
three  stitches,  one  treble  into  eight  next 
successive  stitches,  three  chain.     Repeat. 

6th  row: — Like  fifth  row. 

7th  row: — Two  trebles  separated  by  two 
chain  under  two  chain,  five  chain,  six 
trebles  over  light  trebles  of  preceding  row, 
five  chain.     Repeat. 

8th  row: — Two  trebles  separated  by 
three  chain  under  two  chain,  six  chain,  five 
trebles  over  six  trebles  of  preceding  row, 
six  chain.     Repeat. 

9th  row: — Two  trebles  separated  by 
three  chain  under  three  chain,  light  chain, 
three  trebles  over  five  trebles  of  preceding 
row,  light   chain.     Repeat. . 

loth  row: — Two  trebles  separated  by 
three  chain  under  three  chain,  nine  chain, 
one  treble  into  the  centre  of  five  trebles, 
nine  chain.     Repeat. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  inserting  work 
one  row,  like  first  row  of  edge. 


HOME-WORK  FOR  HOME-MAKERS. 


A  PORTABLE  pillow  to  take  in  a  car- 
riage, or  throw  upon  a  lounge,  Is 
stuffed  with  down  and  covered  with  soft, 
dark-blue,  lustreless  silk  with  a  large  scroll 
pattern  upon  both  sides,  done  with  cream 
white  rope  silk  couched  with  blue  twist  the 
shade  of  the  ground.  The  effect  is  almost 
that  of  a  siring  of  wax  beads  following  the 
outline  of  the  pattern.  Fastened  to  two 
opposite  corners  of  the  cushion  is  a  broad 
blue  ribbon  to  carry  it  by. 

Cut  work  is  very  popular  for  sofa  pillows. 
The  pillow  is  first  covered  with  satin  plush 
or  velvet,  and  a  smaller  square  of  gray 
linen  cut  work  is  laid  over  it.  The  linen  is 
stamped  as  for  braiding  and  the  lines  but- 
ton-holed with  silk  of  the  same  shade. 
The  material  between  the  figuring  is  then 
cut  away  and  the  linen  between  the  _out- 
lines  covered  with  French  knots  or  briar 
stitch.  Felt  and  morocco  are  both  used 
for  cut  work  to  be  laid  over  satin,  but  linen, 
particularly  when  filled  in  as  spoken  of 
with  ornamental  stitches,  is  much  prettier 
than  either.  For  dinner-table  decoration  a 
square  of  white  linen  cut  work,  done  with 
white  linen  or  silk,  and  laid  over  light  yel- 
low satin,  is  very  handsome. 

Mary  C.  Hungtrford. 


ADVICE  COLUMN. 


Mr: 


;.  AsHER  wishes  to  know  of  any  use, 
for  other  purpose  than  its  original  one,  of 
the  wicker  stand  of  a  baby  basket,  the 
latter  having  been  used  by  preference  with- 
out the  stand.  It  can  be  painted  white 
with  enamel  paint  and  used  for  a  work 
stand,  a  deep  bag  of  India  silk  with  a 
cotton  sateen  lining  being  fastened 
by  small  brass  rings  to  the  hoop  at  the  top. 
The  bottom  of  the  bag  should  be  gathered 


upon  a  circle  of  silk-covered  pasteboanl 
much  smaller  than  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 
All  around  the  bag  inside,  just  below  the 
top,  small  gathered  pockets  may  be  sewed 
on  in  several  places  and  tied  with  narrow- 
ribbons.  A  wide  ribbon  matching  them 
in  color  can  be  tied  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  stand. 

Baby  Bell  wilt  find  such  suggestions 
for  picture-frames  as  she  wishes  for  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Home-Makek. 

M.  R.  C,  Carthage,  Ind.,  says,  after 
some  gratifying  commendations  of  The 
Home-Maker,  that  the  third  row  in  direc- 
tions for  silk  knitted  lace,  in  October  No., 
should  read:  "  Knit  eight  plain,  purl  two  to- 
gether. Make  one,  one  plain  •,  make  one, 
one  plain,  make  one,  narrow  •.  Repeat 
between  stars  three  times."  The  mistake 
was  in  putting  the  stars  in  the  wrong  place. 

Mrs.  Dean  writes  that  she  has  a  large 
number  of  very  beautiful  small  East  India 
shells,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  cover 
a  table  with  them  in  the  English  style.  I 
am  unable  to  tell  her  what  that  style  is,  but 
in  a  museum  in  one  of  the  French  towns, 
there  is  a  large  centre  tabic  with  the  top 
covered  with  an  arrangement  of  small  and 
large  shells.  The  small  ones  make  the 
ground  and  the  larger  ones  are  laid  in  a 
sort  of  star  pattern  raying  out  from  the 
centre.  All  around  the  outside  of  the  table 
was  an  edge  of  smooth,  highly-polished, 
oval  shells.  To  cover  a  table  in  this  way 
the  surface  would  have  to  be  overlaid  with 
putty,  and  the  shells  imbedded  in  it. 

E.  F.  B. — Madras  muslin  laid  over  a  pale 
shade  of  silesia  would,  as  you  suggest,  make 
very  pretty  curtains  to  suspend  to  a  cano- 
py at  the  head  of  a  bed.  Your  idea  of 
moving  the  bed  out  from  the  curtains  at 
night  is  commendably  sanitary. 

Address  any  inquiry  for  answer  in  this 
department  to 

Mr$.  M.  C.  Huiiger/ord. 

Stamford,  Conn. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  COUNSEL 


THERE  is  probably  no  time  in  a 
woman's  life  when  she  feels  so  over- 
whelmingly her  ignorance,  her  inexperience, 
and  her  responsibility  as  in  preparing  for 
her  first  baby.  She  is  shy  and  reticent  in 
asking  for  the  advice  and  help  she  so  longs 
for,  and  often  the  pride  and  hope  and 
mother-love  are  dimmed  by  dark  forbod- 
ings  and  groundless  fears.  Even  the  little 
wardrobe  seems  full  of  unexpected  difficul- 
ties, so  contradictory  are  the  opinions  of 
her  friends  and  so  meagre  the  actual  in- 
formation she  is  able  to  glean. 

The  other  morning  I  went  into  a  friend's 
sewing-room  to  find  her  in  despair  over 
that  apparently  simple  problem — a  child's 
first  slip.  She  is  a  bright,  lovely  woman,  to 
whose  happiness  that  of  motherhood  was 
the  crowning  joy,  but  as  I  entered  she 
threw  down  her  work,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

"Oh,  take  that  hateful  little  dress 
away  !"  she  sobbed,  "  I've  been  working  on 
it  all  this  week  and  I'm  sure  no  baby  could 
ever  wear  it.  I  suppose  I  am  very  stupid, 
but  the  truth  is  that  I  do  not  know  what  I 
want,  nor  how  to  make  even  the  simplest 
things.  I  did  want  my  baby's  clothes  to 
be  dainty  and  nice,  but  now  I  shall  go  to 
town  and  buy  them  by  the  dozen." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  only  to  have  the  baby's 
temper  spoiled  by  the  starched  cambric  and 
irritating  ruffles,  and  your  own  sorely  tried 
by  ill-made  button-holes  and  poor  finish- 
ing. Let  the  blessed  infant  have  at  least 
one  dress  which  some  day  she  may  show 
with  tender  pride  to  her  children  as  her 
mother's  work." 

As  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  I 
had  found  myself  called  upon  to  adminis- 
ter not  only  consolation  but  common  sense, 
I  wondered  if  a  simple  code  of  directions 
might  not  be  useful.  At  least  there  was 
excuse  enough  for  the  framing  of  one, 
which,  being  compiled  from  repeated  ex- 
perience, may  be  relied  upon. 


To  begin  with,  at  least  sixty  napkins 
will  be  needed,  and  as  this  is  the  only  un- 
interesting part  of  the  work  it  should  be 
undertaken  first.  Buy  six  pieces  of  diaper, 
two  pieces  twenty  inches  wide,  and  four 
pieces  of  the  twenty-four-inch  width.  Wash 
and  iron  before  cutting.  Cut  them  to  make  a 
square  when  folded.  They  should  be 
hemmed  by  hand,  as  a  machine  hem  is 
harsh  and  inelastic.  In  addition,  twenty- 
five  small  napkins  will  be  necessary — 
eighteen  inches  square,  made  of  old  soft 
damask  doubled  and  seamed  around  three 
edges  like  a  bag,  then  turned  and  finished 
with  an  over-and-over  seam. 

Then  come  the  three  tiny  shirts,  knit  of 
shrunk  saxony,  without  sleeves;  these  may 
later  be  lengthened  and  used  as  bands. 
Three  pinning  blankets  may  be  made  of 
soft  flannel  in  one  piece  a  yard  square,  box- 
plaited  at  one  end  into  a  band  for  the 
waist,  six  by  twenty  inches.  These  are 
open  all  the  way  down  the  front  and  are 
only  used  for  the  convenience  of  frequent 
changing  during  the  first  few  weeks.  The 
plain  slips  which  go  with  these,  made  of 
good  cotton,  may  be  bought  ready-made 
for  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and,  as  the 
baby  is  so  swathed  in  blankets  at  first  as  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  bundle,  these  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Six  should  be 
sufficient,  and  these  will  serve  as  night- 
gowns when  the  wearer  has  emerged  into 
the  dignity  of  dresses.  This  should  be  at 
the  time  when  he  is  quite  acclimated — 
say,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
His  pinning  blankets  will  still  be  useful  at 
night,  but  through  the  day  he  should  wear 
instead  an  under-slip  with  sleeves,  made  of 
all-wool  stockinet,  which,  according  to  its 
weight  and  the  season,  may  supersede  or  be 
worn  with  the  shirt.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
the  nurse  will  probably  use  bands  of  flannel 
torn  off  the  proper  length^neither  hem- 
med nor  embroidered ;  but  after  these  the 
knit  woolen  band  is  all-sufficient.     It  should 
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have  shoulder-straps  and  a  flannel  tag  to 
which  the  napkin  may  be  pinned. 

A  healthy  child  in  our  climate  needs,  as 
clothing  from  his  second  to  his  seventh 
month,  simply  the  napkins,  the  knit  band, 
the  all-wool  slip,  and  the  dress,  which,  if  it 
consists  of  fine  lawn,  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  sleeveless  petticoat  of  white  cotton. 
These  underslips  are  made  in  the  simplest 
"  princess  '*  fashion,  the  woolen  ones  being 
finished  at  the  neck  and  wrists  with  silk 
binding  or  tiny  scallops  button-holed  with 
silk.  If  a  box  plait  is  laid  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist-line  it  will  allow  for  growth,  and 
the  same  slips  may  be  used  with  the  first 
short  clothes.  Although  the  best  make  of 
stockinet  is  expensive,  it  is  so  warm,  durable 
and  in  every  way  satisfactory  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it.  Ordinary  flan- 
nel may  be  used,  but  would  scarcely  be 
warm  enough  unless  an  extra  sleeveless 
slip  were  added. 

Dresses  made  of  plain  or  checked  nain- 
sook, with  neck  and  waist  edgings  of  lace, 
are  simple  and  pretty.  The  sleeve,  if  made 
full  and  gathered  into  a  feather-stitched 
wrist-band  will  be  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  closely-fitting  one  which,  when  a 
little  out-grown,  causes  the  baby's  fat  arm  to 
resemble  a  dropsical  broom-handle.  The 
neck-band,  when  finished,  should  be  10^ 
inches  in  length. 

All  superflous  embroidery,  tucks,  and 
drawn  work  are  to  be  deprecated,  as  add- 
ing nothing  to  the  baby's  attractiveness, 
and  taxing  the  patience  of  both  mother  and 
laundress.  A  good  supply  of  plain,  easily- 
laundered  dresses,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  more  elaborate  ones,  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory  than  the  heavily-trimmed, 
poorly-stitched  frocks  in  the  shops. 

All  babies  do  not  need  bibs,  but  it  is  well  to 
have  a  dozen  made  of  the  scraps  of  checked 
muslin  left  from  the  dresses,  lined  with 
canton  flannel  and  edged  with  Smyrna  lace. 

The  multitude  of  socks  which  the  first 
baby  is  sure  of  having,  may  be  used  or  not 
as  fancy  or  necessity  dictate.  They  may 
usually  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and 
should  never  be  worn  at  night. 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  a  wrapper 
of  colored  flannel,  two  pretty  flannel 
.sacques,  a  long  cloak,  a  small,  warm  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  long  carriage  socks  for  baby's 
outings  complete  the  list.  Two  or  three 
knitted  blankets  will  be  useful,  and  the 
nurse  will  probably  appreciate  an  old,  soft 
shawl  which  is  not  too  elegant  and  dainty 
to  be  washed. 


There  should  also  be  provided  a  box  of 
old  cotton,  linen,  and  flannel  pieces,  a 
syringe,  a  hot- water  bag,  two  flannel  bath- 
aprons,  and  the  toilet  basket,  containing  a 
pile  of  old  linen  handkerchiefs,  a  box  of 
vaseline,  a  cake  of  castile  soap,  a  powder 
box,  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  a 
piece  of  linen  bobbin,  a  good  supply  of 
nursery  pins,  large  and  small,  and  finally, 
the  baby's  first  suit. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  only  the  "  must 
haves,"  and  the  list  may  be  considerably 
increased,  especially  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  have  the  washing  frequently 
done.  But  with  the  foregoing  articles  in 
an  easily-accessible  place  there  is  no  need 
of  further  anxiety;  and  rest  assured  that 
the  baby  whose  arrival  is  eagerly  longed  for 
is  a  very  different  individual  from  him  who 
has  been  harassed  by  his  mother's  ner- 
vousness and  who  is  forever  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  his  existence  was  an  un- 
welcome accident  to  Which  his  immediate 
family  became  finally  resigned.        U.  L. 


"  Little  Pitchers. 
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I  SHOULD  like  to  ask  what  The  Home- 
Maker  thinks  about  little  children 
coming  to  the  table,  and  so  hearing,  as  must 
be  the  case,  miscellaneous  conversations? 
With  many  this  may  seem  to  be  a  decided 
advantage  ;  the  child  learns  patience,  self- 
control,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  good  manners, 
although  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  a 
young  child  from  becoming  self-conscious 
in  the  midst  of  an  appreciative  home 
circle. 

But,  at  the  best,  does  he  not  hear  facts 
stated  which  leave  a  false  and  often  harm- 
ful impression  ?  At  most  tables  stories  are 
related,  arguments  (often  fervid  ones)  are 
carried  on,  and  sarcastic  remarks  or  jokes 
are  made,  which  all  understand  except  the 
baby,  who  comprehends  just  enough  to  have 
conveyed  the  wrong  idea  into  the  little  re- 
tentive mind. 

Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  great  good 
may  be  gained  if  a  little  explanation  is  given 
— but  in  most  families  there  is  no  time  to 
do  this,  so  that  it  is  not  until  we  hear  some 
startling  quotation  which  "  mamma  said  " 
or  "  papa  said  "  that  we  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "  misunderstood." 

It  is  asking  a  great  deal  to  have  the  conver- 
sation of  a  large  or  small  family  restricted 
for  the  youngest  members,  yet  there  is  so 
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much  to  be  said  on  each  side  of  this  ques- 
tion that  it  becomes  quite  puzzling. 
New  York  City.  Z.  A.  F. 

Answer  : 

The  question  is  a  hard  one  to  answer. 
One  is  not  willing  to  permit  a  child  to  eat 
his  meals  only  in  the  society  of  a  nurse  who 
is  unable  to  give  him  needed  instructions  as 
to  his  table  manners,  etc.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  habits  of  self-restraint  and  of  wait- 
ing upon  the  convenience  of  others,  that  a 
child  must  learn  who  eats  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him. 

Still,  there  is  force  in  the  remark  that  it 
is  hard  to  subject  older  people  to  the  con- 
straint a  child's  presence  frequently  im- 
poses. Perhaps  the  best  method  of  settling 
the  matter  is  by  a  compromise,  permitting 
the  children  to  eat  with  their  parents  at 
breakfast,  and  making  the  lunch-time  of  the 
elders  the  little  ones'  dinner-hour.  An 
early  nursery  tea  may  then  be  given  the 
children,  and  at  the  late  dinner  the  older 
members  of  the  household  may  be  unham- 
pered in  the  enjoyment  of  free  speech. 

In  this  fashion  the  way  may  be  gradually 
paved  for  the  time  when  the  juniors  will 
have  so  far  outgrown  leading  strings  that  it 
will  be  impossible,  following  our  American 
mode,  to  keep  them  longer  in  the  nursery. 

Editor. 

Nursery  Jottings. 

OUR  Baby  seldom  takes  medicine  with 
a  good  grace.  At  first  he  may  be 
betrayed  into  swallowing  the  dose,  through 
ignorance  of  its  character.  But  a  few  ex- 
periences of  this  kind  will  teach  him  to 
dread  the  cup  and  spoon.  To  avoid  a  strug- 
gle, with  its  painful  accompaniment  of  hold- 
ing the  child's  nose  or  pressing  his  wind- 
pipe until  his  inability  to  breathe  obliges 
him  to  swallow  the  nauseous  draught,  the 
mother  should  have  resource  to  a  little 
strategy.  By  giving  him  a  pinch  of  grated 
sweet  chocolate  just  before  the  medicine  is 
administered  and  following  the'dose  byan- 
other  portion  of  the  chocolate,  the  taste  of 
the  intervening  mixture  is  almost  entirely 
disguised.  The  anticipation  of  a  reward 
to  follow  obedience  on  such  an  occasion 
will  generally  make  a  child  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  infliction  of  physic.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  chocolate  should 
not  be  given  to  a  baby  under  a  year  old, 
without  the  approval  of  the  physician. 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
to  make  the  skin  do  more  work  in  nourish- 
ing the  body,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  labor 
imposed  upon  the  digestive  organs.  With- 
out going  into  the  question  of  giving  such 
remedies  as  quinine,  morphine,  etc.,  by  ab- 
sorption, one  may  touch  upon  the  benefits 
a  delicate  child  may  derive  from  means  that 
stimulate  the  action  of  the  skin.  Rubbing 
and  massage  are  among  the  best  of  these, 
and  where  accompanied  by  an  application 
of  whisky  and  sweet  oil,  in  equal  parts,  the 
little  patient  receives  a  double  advantage 
from  the  treatment.  The  parts  that  absorb 
the  oil  most  readily  are  the  softer  portions 
of  the  body,  the  groin,  the  armpits,  the  in- 
side of  the  elbow,  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  rubbing  is,  if  properly  conducted, 
soothing  and  grateful  to  the  child  and  is 
certainly  far  preferable  as  a  means  of  giving 
the  oil,  than  pouring  it  down  the  infant's 
throat. 


For  mothers  who  have  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples against  rocking  babies  to  sleep,  a 
hammock  cradle  is  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  style  of  bed  for  the 
baby.  A  rather  small  hammock  should  be 
selected  that  may  be  hung  from  hooks 
screwed  into  window-casings  or  door- 
posts. A  thin  hair  mattress  should  be  laid 
in  the  hammock,  and  on  this,  with  a  hair 
pillow  under  his  head,  the  child  may  sleep 
comfortably.  He  will  be  cooler  in  summer 
than  in  a  crib,  and  in  winter  warm  cover- 
ings will  keep  him  from  chilliness.  When 
he  is  up  in  the  morning,  the  hammock, 
mattress  and  all  may  be  rolled  up  and 
tucked  into  a  corner  until  it  is  needed  for 
the  day  nap. 

The  economy  of  space  gained  by  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  above  may  be  a  minor 
consideration  to  the  happy  residents  in 
large  houses  where  big  chambers  render  it 
unnecessary  to  devote  careful  thought  to 
making  the  most  of  every  spare  foot  of 
floor-room.  But  to  the  dwellers  in  flats  such 
luxury  is  unknown.  The  saving  of  space 
taken  by  the  cradle  is  appreciated  by  the 
mother  who  can  swing  the  baby's  hammock 
so  that  it  hangs  above  her  own  bed,  high 
enough  to  give  the  sleeper  underneath  lib- 
erty to  turn  with  ease,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  enable  the  mother,  without  rising,  to 
give  it  a  touch  that  lulls  the  little  occupant 
back  to  slumber. 
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Dear  Home-Maker : 

I  HAVE  just  been  visiting  my  sister-in- 
law,  and  while  there  I  determined  to 
write  and  ask  your  opinion  upon  one  item 
of  her  nursery  government.  She  has  two 
lively  children,  one  five,  the  other  three. 
Both  are  bright  and  pretty,  and  we  are  fond 
of  having  them  in  the  sitting-room  with  us 
when  we  are  busy  with  our  sewing,  or  in  the 
parlor  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  are  waiting 
for  their  father  to  return  from  his  office. 
But  such  a  business  as  it  is  to  get  either 
room  into  a  state  to  allow  the  admission  of 
those  infants !  All  the  bric-i-brac  and 
handsome  gift-books  have  to  be  ifransferred 
from  the  tables  to  some  high  shelf,  the  lamps 
must  be  placed  on  brackets  out  of  the  reach 
of  small  hands,  the  tidies  and  chair  or  table 
scarfs  taken  off,  and  the  whole  apartment 
prepared  for  action.  You  never  saw  any- 
thing look  as  absurd  as  that  place  does  when 
it  is  in  readiness  for  the  children's  entrance. 
Why,  I  have  actually  seen  the  brass  fire 
irons  set  on  top  of  the  mantel,  so  that 
they  should  not  have  the  polish  injured  by 
those  youngsters'  fingers. 

Now  here  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask. 

Is  all  this  necessary  ?  Can't  children  be 
taught  to  let  things  alone?  Must  they 
either  be  kept  in  the  nursery  or  else  require 
such  a  wholesale  clearing  of  decks  whenever 
they  visit  any  other  part  of  the  house  ?  I 
feel  interested  in  all  this,  because  my  own 
baby, — just  ten  months  old  now,  and  a  per- 
fect dear, — will  soon  have  to  be  taught  these 
things.  I  didn't  like  to  ask  my  sister-in- 
law  whether  some  other  method  might  not 
be  preferable  to  hers,  partly  because  I  was 
afraid  I  might  seem  rude,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause she  is  my  sister-in-law, — if  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  that.  I  know  she 
doesn't  think  me  half  good  enough  for  her 
brother,  and  I'm  not,  but  all  the  same  I  do 
want  to  train  our  baby  properly,  and  with- 
out her  advice,  if  possible.    So  I  turn  to  you. 

M.  S.  P. 

Chicago,  III. 

Anstc^er: 

The  custom  of  putting  everything  out  of 
a  child's  way  is  ill-judged.  It  may  save  one 
the  trouble  of  correcting  the  child  at  the 
time,  but  it  only  postpones  the  evil  day. 
Unless  a  mother  is  confident  that  she  can  go 
through  the  world  placing  all  allurements  to 
evil  beyond  her  children's  reach,  she  is 
wiser  to  accustom  them  from  the  beginning 
to  resisting  temptation.  Your  sister-in-law 
is  doubtless  a  most  estimable  woman,  but 


if  she  continues  her  present  modes  of  train- 
ing through  her  children's  youth,  she  will 
turn  them  out  into  the  world  unfit  to  make 
any  stand  against  bad  tendencies. 

In  bringing  up  your  "  perfect  dear,"  pur- 
sue a  different  plan.  Teach  him  that  cer- 
tain things  are  not  to  be  touched  by  baby 
fingers,  and  that  when  you  say  "  no  / "  it 
means  *^no/'*  The  lesson  may  cost  baby  a 
few  tears  and  mamma  a  heartache,  but  it 
pays.  Apart  from  the  present  saving  of 
trouble  in  taking  care  of  the  child,  you 
will  have  taught  him  a  lesson  in  self-control 
that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  all  his  life. 

Editor. 


SO  laborious  is  it  for  parents  now-a-days 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  the 
education  of  their  children  in  dietetics,  that 
many  do  not  attempt  the  struggle.  Occa- 
sionally the  physician  and  father  and  mother 
do  obtain  the  active  co-operation  of  a 
growing  lad  or  girl,  but  too  frequently  doc- 
tor and  parents  are  looked  upon  as  cranky, 
or  as  old  fogies. 

The.  time  has  come  when  this  teaching 
should  be  given  in  the  schools,  and  the 
sch6ol  that  does  not  furnish  it  should  not 
be  patronized — for  "  good  digestion  waits 
on  appetite  and  health  on  both."  And  with- 
out health,  book-learning  is  a  feeble  ac- 
quirement. 

But  something  is  needed  beyond  mere 
instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 
Parents  .should  see  to  it  that  meals  are  on 
time,  that  the  food  is  varied  from  day  to 
day  and  meal  to  meal,  and  that  it  is  prop- 
erly cooked  and  served.  Dessert  would 
better  not  follow  each  dinner,  but  be  served 
perhaps  only  twice  a  week,  and  children 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  luxury,  only  to 
supplement  a  hearty  meal,  and  not  to  take 
the  place  of  it.      Jerome  Walker^  M,  D. 


"That  early  discipline  which  makes  the 
prompt  performance  of  duty  a  habit  in 
childhood,  is  indeed  the  quickest  relief  to 
parental  anxieties,  and  the  firmest  foun- 
dation for  the  fortunes  of  one's  children." 


While  the  hammock  bed  is  of  undoubt- 
ed value  for  young  infants,  its  term  of  use- 
fulness can  hardly  extend  beyond  the  per- 
iod when  the  baby  is  large  enough  to  pull 
himself  to  his  feet.     Then,  something  more 
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stable  is  needed  than  the  swinging  cradle. 
A  treacherous  lurch  might  give  the  child  a 
fall  that  would  have  lasting  and  terrible  con- 
sequences. 


Checks  and  disasters  lurk  in  the  baby's 
pathway  at  all  times,  but  especially  when  he 
first  learns  to  walk.  His  progress  across  the 
floor  of  the  ordinary  drawing-room  is 
fraught  with  perils.  Rugs  and  skins  form 
traps  for  his  unwary  feet,  ottomans  lie  in 
wait  to  trip  him  up,  the  very  texture  of  the 
heavy  carpet  impedes  his  movements. 
That  is  a  lucky  child  who  does  not  end  his 
apprenticeship  to  walking  without  a  choice 
collection  of  bruises  and  scars  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  war-worn  veteran.  The  fond 
mother  must  resign  herself  to  seeing  her  dar- 
ling running  about  with  a  swelled  lip,  a 
blackened  eye,  and  a  lumpy  forehead.  All 
she  can  do  is  to  relieve  his  discomfort  and 
disfigurement  as  far  as  possible  by  having 
always  at  hand  a  collection  of  bits  of  linen  of 


convenient  size  and  a  bottle  of  Pond's  Ex- 
tract or  VVitch-Hazel.  Prompt  application 
of  this  remedy  to  the  wounded  spot  will 
often  not  only  allay  the  present  pain,  but 
prevent  subsequent  swelling  and  discolora- 


In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the 
Editors  to  notice  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time  such  novelties  as  might  prove 
useful  to  the  readers  of  TheHome-Makeh, 
pleasure  is  felt  in  recommending  two  arti- 
cles of  nursery  furniture.  The  first,  a  baby's 
bath  of  the  Ijsual  shape,  has  the  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  tin  tub  of  being  made  in 
one  piece.  Seams  in  which  rust  or  soap 
may  accumulate  are  thus  avoided,  and  the 
material,  agate  iron  ware,  is  easily  cleansed. 
The  second,  a  nursery  stand,  provides  a 
rack  for  a  bowl  with  a  shelf  underneath 
upon  which  to  place  soap,  powder-box, 
sponge,  etc. 

Christine  Terfiune  Herrick. 


Editek  bv  Grace  Peckham,  M.  D. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


jIRH. THOMPSON, ina 

very  striking  and  inter- 
esting paper,  which  was 
originally  published  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  since  issued  in 
book  form  in  London, 
and  in  this  country  by 
Cupples  and  Hurd.says:  "Ascommonly 
employed,  the  word  'indigestion'  denotes 
not  a  disease,  but  an  admonition.  //  is  the 
language  of  the  stomach,  and  is  mostly  an 
unknown  tongue  to  those  who  are  ad- 
dressed."    However  much  we  may  agree 


with  what  the  author  says  in  regard  to 
indigestion,  which  is  most  excellent,  and 
which  we  will  quote  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  that  It  is  the  only  language  of  the 
stomach  we  cannot  admit.  The  English- 
speaking  stomach  has  a  good  vocabulary 
of  its  own,  which  to  be  sure  sometimes 
degenerates  into  slang,  as  when  for  instance. 
it  clamors  to  the  small  boy  for  green 
apples,  or  is  fed  with  what  Josh  Billings 
would  call  "biled  crow."  The  language 
of  the  stomach  is  the  first  that  the  infant 
learns.  Long  before  the  tongue  can  utter 
consonants  or   the  lips  can    phonate,  the 
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infant  hears  the  appeals  of  the  stomach  and 
makes  life  miserable  for  all  within  hear- 
ing, until  his  interpretations  are  understood 
and  gratified.  In  fact  the  infant  translates 
everything  into  the  stomach  language  and 
tries,  in  putting  all  he  can  reach  into  his 
mouth,  to  send  it  on  its  way  to  that  garrul- 
ous and  over-talkative  organ.  Its  conver- 
sation with  its  owner  in  childhood  is  most 
frequent  and  interesting,  and  it  is  not  until 
adult  age  is  reached  that,  grumbling  and 
discontented,  it  drops  into  the  dyspeptic 
language,  which  Sir  H.  Thompson  would 
lead  us  to  believe  is  its  unknown  tongue, 
and  means,  as  this  gentleman  interprets  it, 
"that  the  individual  has  not  yet  found  his 
appropriate  diet ;  that  he  takes  food  un- 
suited  for  him,  or  too  much  of  it."  He  adds 
that  which  we  are  all  so  slow  to  learn,  "  that 
food  is  only  wholesome  which  is  so  to  the 
individual,  and  no  food  can  be  wholesome 
to  any  given  number  of  persons.  The 
wholesomeness  of  a  food  consists  solely  in 
its  adaptability  to  the  individual,  and  this 
relation  is  governed  mainly  by  the  influences 
of  his  age,  activity,  surroundings,  tempera- 
ment and  peculiarities." 

We  would  say  then  that  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  learn  and  understand  our  grum- 
bling stomach,  and  pay  respectful  attention 
to  its  language  and  individuality. 


The  Effects  of  Fear. 

WHAT  is  popularly  known  as  "a 
timid  disposition,"  causes  its  own- 
er untold  misery.  Fear  is  the  unfortunate 
inheritance  of  many.  It  is  a  double  mis- 
fortune for  a  girl,  for  the  chances  are  that, 
as  she  grows  older,  her  fears  will  multiply 
in  number  and  intensity  ;  and  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  attributes  of  womanliness 
to  be  fearful,  and  consequently  no  effort 
is  made  to  withstand  it.  The  boy  who  "  is 
afraid  "  is  subject  to  great  contumely.  He 
learns  at  first  to  conceal  his  fear,  and 
after  awhile  to  conquer  it. 

A  curious  condition  is  that  of  fear.  Its 
action  upon  the  human  organism  is  most 
striking.  It  takes  the  power  of  motion 
from  the  muscles,  the  capability  of  speak- 
ing from  the  tongue.  It  can  stop  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart ;  it  blanches  the  cheek, 
and,  in  a  single  night,  can  make  the  hair 
white  ;  or,  indeed,  it  can  suspend  the  action 
of  the  whole  mechanism,  and  take  away  life 
itsell     It  is  not,  however,  of  this  acute  and 


overwhelming  fear  that  we  write,  but  rather 
of  that  state  of  chronic  fear,  with  its  con- 
geners, dread  and  apprehension,which  takes 
away  much  of  the  vitality,  and  which 
hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  lives  of  many. 
It  has  its  manifestations  in  various  direc- 
tions. Its  roots  strike  deeply  during 
childhood,  fostered  by  hobgoblin  stories 
told  by  nurses  and  servants,  and  the  scares 
perpetrated  by  older  children  on  the 
younger,  who  think  nothing  is  so  glorious 
as  to  frighten  a  timid  child  in  all  sorts  of 
ingenious  ways,  till  the  poor  little  thing 
becomes  afraid  of  the  dark,  afraid  of  being 
alone,  afraid  of  people,  afraid  of  noise, 
and  he  spends  his  life  in  one  continual 
round  of  nervous  apprehension,  which  pre- 
vents the  proper  development  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  of  his  body  as  well.  He  is  a 
prey  to  all  sorts  of  phobias.  People  tell 
before  such  children  dreadful  stories  of 
disease,  and,  in  consequence,  the  children 
suffer  terribly  from  imagining  that  they  are 
the  victims  of  all  sorts  of  absurd  things.  To 
cite  an  instance  of  this,  one  little  fellow  we 
know  is  frantic  if  he  or  any  member  of  his 
family  has  the  slightest  ailment  lest  the 
person  will  die. 

Contagious  diseases  give  rise  to  the 
most  wide-spread  fear.  Physicians  are, 
as  a  general  thing,  exempt  from  this  fear, 
and  it  is  marvellous  how  they  escape  in- 
fection when  performing  their  duty  in  the 
time  of  an  epidemic.  Fear,  by  depressing 
the  vital  powers,  and  thereby  the  power  of 
resistance,  renders  a  person  so  much  more 
likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  disease.  The 
story  which  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
which  represents  half  the  people  in  an 
epidemic  dying  from  the  disease,  and  the 
other  half  from  fear  of  the  disease,  has  its 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  unhappy  people  who  are  in  fear  of 
an  accident  are  innumerable.  To  some  a 
drive  for  pleasure  is  an  impossibility,  since, 
from  the  moment  they  start  to  the  mo- 
ment of  return,  they  are  filled  with  an 
overwhelming  apprehension  that  the  horse 
will  run  away,  or  the  carriage  be  run  into. 
A  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance  suffers 
terrible  tortures  when  in  driving  she  must 
cross  a  railroad  track.  She  expects  an 
engine  with  a  full  train  of  cars  to  bear 
down  upon  her  and  demolish  the  horse, 
carriage,  herself,  and  every  one  with  her  in 
one  grand  cataclysm.  She  becomes  as 
tragic  as  a  Lady  Macbeth,  appeals  to  the 
driver,  listens,  expostulates,  her  heart  beat- 
ing, her  eyes    dilating,  her  cheeks  alter- 
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nately  reddening  and  paling  until  the  iron 
rails  are  crossed,  then  she  breathes  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  subsides,  having  expended 
more  vital  energy  and  nerve  force  than 
many  a  man  who  marches  into  battle  and 
faces  the  enemy's  guns. 

This  is  a  kind  of  fear  which,  if  indulged 
in,  will  grow  upon  one,  and  become  a  mild 
form  of  mania.  As  soon  as  children  begin 
to  show  it  they  should  be  reasoned  with, 
and  the  folly  of  it  demonstrated  to  them. 
As  has  been  said  before,  it  will  surely  be 
knocked  out  of  the  boy  by  the  ridicule  of 
his  schoolmates  and  by  the  fact  that  brav- 
ery is  insisted  upon  as  an  attribute  of  a 
man  ;  but,  unchecked  in  a  girl,  it  grows 
with  her  maidenhood,  increases  with  her 
years,  until  she  becomes  such  a  prey  to 
fear  that  she  suffers  intensely  and  makes 
others  suffer  with  her.  Such  a  woman  is 
always  searching  for  a  concealed  robber,  is 
always  in  an  alarm  lest  the  house  will  burn 
up.  She  is  always  waiting  and  watching 
for  some  dreadful  calamity,  **  tempting 
Providence,"  as  the  old  lady  said,  "  to 
send  it  to  her." 

The  accidents  which  can  happen  to  a 
human  being  are  innumerable,  and  just  so 
long  is  the  list  of  these  untoward  events 
for  which  many  people  wait  in  gloomy  fear, 
hugging  it  as  a  kind  of  fetich  of  which  no 
amount  of  argument  or  reasoning  can  de- 
prive them. 

Some  have  a  morbid  fear  of  certain 
places.  A  dark  room,  a  cellar,  or  a  garret, 
it  may  be.  The  foundation  of  such  a  fear 
is  laid  in  childhood,  probably  by  some 
story,  or  some  experience  of  being  shut  up 
in  a  dark  place.  An  unreasoning  terror 
gradually  obtains  sway  until,  as  in  one  in- 
stance which  came  to  our  notice,  a  young 
woman  was  scarcely  able  to  sleep  in  a 
room  with  the  door  closed  ;  if  she  knew  it 
was  locked,  it  was  an  utter  impossibility. 
This  same  person  could  not  pass  through  a 
railroad  tunnel  without  undergoing  fright- 
ful agonies  of  apprehension.  The  long 
tunnel  through  which  the  trains  reach  New 
York  from  the  North,  prevented  her  for 
many  years  from  going  to  that  city.  There 
are  many  instances  of  people  who  are,  in  a 
like  manner,  afraid  of  open  places,  such  as 
the  fields  or  a  large  hall. 

The  thunderstorm  also  is  a  great  terrifier, 
and  many  families  huddle  together  during 
its  progress  in  a 'condition  of  abject  fear. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  underlying 
fear  of  all  is  the  fear  of  death.  The  love 
of  life  is  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  im- 


planted in  the  human  breast,  and,  as  its 
converse,  we  find  this  fear  of  death.  With 
many  it  is  an  ever-present,  haunting 
shadow,  but  it  is  a  shadow  to  those  who 
are  in  health  or  at  least  with  a  comparative 
degree  of  strength,  for,  when  the  hour  of 
death  really  comes,  it  is  the  experience  of 
physicians  that  almost  without  exception 
the  dying  close  their  eyes  upon  this  world 
if  not  joyfully,  without  regret  or  a  murmur. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  all  this  unnec- 
essary fear  are  deep  and  far-reaching.  The 
mother  transmits  it  to  her  child.  In  no 
one  thing  is  heredity  so  well  marked.  Un- 
happy is  the  child  who  spends  hours  in  the 
misery  of  fear.  Later  in  life  it  robs  one 
of  enjoyment,  and  throws  a  blight  o^r 
those  who  see  the  agony  even  if  they  do 
not  participate  in  it.  It  affects  the  nervous 
system  and  weakens  the  heart. 

The  remedy  is  education.  Education 
of  the  mind  and  the  will.  Face  down  your 
fears.  Bring  yourself  to  look  calmly  at 
them.  Have  you  not  often  seen  a  young 
colt  in  process  of  training  so  that  it  can  be 
said  of  him,  "  he  is  afraid  of  nothing  .'"  He 
must  look  at  that  monster  of  terrors,  the 
iron  horse,  again  and  again,  until  he  be- 
comes convinced  that,  after  all,  under  most 
conditions  he  is  harmless. 


Too  Old. 

IN  every  human  being  we  have  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  growth,  maturity, 
and  decadence  of  the  powers  of  the  body. 
Older  writers  divided  the  different  ages 
of  man  after  the  following  manner :  In- 
fancy, including  the  first  five  years  of  life  ; 
youth,  from  five  to  twenty-five  ;  adult  age, 
extending  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five ; 
middle  life  to  fifty;  old  age  to  the  sixtieth 
year,  after  which  the  individual  entered 
upon  extreme  old  age.  From  this  physiol- 
ogical division  of  life  into  its  various  eras 
has  arisen  a  tendency  to  an  arbitrary  reg- 
ulation of  the  affairs  of  life,  which  tends 
to  lessen  the  sum  total  of  work  accom- 
plished and  results  in  detriment  to  the 
individual.  It  is  within  the  memory  of 
not  a  few  of  us  when  public  opinion  put  a 
cap  and  spectacles  on  a  woman  and  knitting 
in  her  hands,  and  retired  her  to  a  corner 
by  the  fireside  as  soon  as  she  had  won  the 
honorable  title  of  "grandmother."  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  is  abundantly 
illustrated  in  a  recent  novel,  which  makes 
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"Baby's  Grandmother"  a  most  interesting, 
captivating  and  charming  heroine.  There 
is  however  need  for  a  still  greater  change 
in  this  respect.  Many  cripple  their  forces 
and  reduce  their  physical  powers  by  with- 
drawing from  various  forms  of  mental  and 
physical  activity  with  the  oft -repeated 
excuse,  "  I  am  too  old."  The  old  proverb, 
"never  too  old  to  learn,"  should  be  taken 
literally.  Mothers  who  have  been  kept 
from  intellectual  enjoyments  because  of 
the  care  of  large  families  should,  when  the 
young  birds  have  flown  from  the  nest  and 
left  them  with  a  lonely  leisure,  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  acquaintance  of  languages, 
the  study  of  art,  history jSCience,  or  literature. 
It  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not 
kept  up  the  habit  of  study  after  leaving 
school  to  begin  again,  but  after  a  little 
perseverance  there  will  come  a  greater 
interest  and  delight  than  that  experienced 
in  the  careless  school-days,  when  study 
was  only  accomplished  because  everybody 


else  studied,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
routine. 

The  life  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  years.  Time  is  a  false  stan- 
dard of  measurement  for  it. 

A  grief  which  comes  upon  one  in  a 
moment  will  contain  the  crushing  agony 
of  centuries.  One  week  for  one  person  is 
crowded  with  experiences  which  would  not 
come  to  another  were  he  to  live  cycles  of 
centuries.  Ask  the  soul  its  record  of 
events,  find  out  its  gamut  of  feeling,  and 
you  will  know  whether  its  possessor  is  in 
youth,  adult  life,  middle  aged,  or  old  and 
decrepit.  It  is  within  the  power  of  every 
one  to  keep  the  mind  young  and  active ; 
the  law  of  evolution  is  applicable  to  it,  but 
the  law  of  dissolution  will  not  so  surely 
hold  sway  unless  you  continually  say  "  too 
old,  too  old,"  and  consent  that — 

"  The  soul  ihall  bave  her  earthly  (reisht. 
And  cuslom  lie  upon  ic  wilh  >  weiglit 
Heavy  ■>  frost,  and  deep  ilmoK  aa  life  I" 
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WHY   NOT? 


"I  HAVE  a  feeling  as  if  I 
had  had  an  especial 
invitation  to  come  and 
sit  down   in  the    arm- 

I  chair  of  The  Home- 
Maker,  and  rest  my 
feet  on  its  footstool,  a 
feeling  as  if  I  was  to 
take  off  my  things  and  stay  to  tea  and  that 
I  was  expected  to  do  it:  a  homey,  welcom- 
ing feeling  that  warmed  my  heart  and  made 
me  come. 

I  was  anxious  to  hear  about  the  dear  old 
man  who  lived  in  the  land  of  Beuiah,  and  to 
tell  you  of  some  I  knew  who  lived  there  too. 
This  old  man,  it  is  said,  had  always  loved 
the  flowers  and  birds,  and  at  ninety-one  he 
loved  them  still.  And  why  not  ?  This 
is  the  question  I  wish  to  ask.     Why  not  ? 


Could  his  love  for  the  things  that  in  his 
childhood  he  had  picked  and  admired  die 
out?  Was  not  his  capacity  as  large  now 
as  then  ?  He  would  tell  you  the  sight  of 
some  flowers  that  were  old-fashioned  now 
would  recall  his  dear  mother's  face,  or  the 
perfume  of  the  lilac,  the  first  love  look  of 
his  boyhood's  sweetheart,  when  he  handed 
her  a  spray.  From  that  office  window,  as 
he  watched  the  flight  of  the  blue-bird  and 
heard  its  song,  he  could  tell  you  he  felt  the 
same  pang  under  his  coat  that  he  had 
beneath  his  jacket  when  he  brought  his 
first  nest  home,  and  could  hear  as  plainly 
as  then  the  chirping  of  the  little  birds  and 
the  mournful  cry  of  their  mother  when  she 
found  their  home  was  gone.  And  he 
could  see,  also,  the  sad  look  of  his  owri 
mother,  when  she  discovered  what  had  been 
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done.  No  !  ninety  and  one  years  is  not 
enough,  he  would  say,  to  bring  forgetful- 
ness  to  him;  the  intermediate  time  between 
childhood  and  old  age  is  as  a  fleeting 
dream  to  him,  but  the  recollection  of  his 
boyhood  days  would  never  fade.  Could 
we  then  much  wonder,  if  the  dark  river 
does  dwindle  to  a  summer  brook,  and  the 
birds  be  heard  singing  on  the  other  side  ? 
for  the  old  man  crosses  its  stream  as  a 
little  child,  and  the  purling  waters  disturb 
him  not.  The  baby  goes  out  alone,  and 
the  child  comes  home  alone,  and  where  are 
the  ninety  and  one  years  between  ?  What 
a  swallowing  up  of  time  is  that  when  a  day 
shall  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  a  day  !  How  good  that  God 
can  see,  and  the  between  is  not  forgotten. 
How  carefully  as  precious  stones  are  count- 
ed each  unselfish  deed,  loving  thought,  and 
kindly  word  of  the  life  that  has  come  back 
to  him  ! 

In  one  of  the  homes  for  aged  women 
there  was  one  that  told  it  all.  I  stood 
beside  her  bed,  and  took  her  slender,  with- 
ered hand  in  mine.  Time  and  Death  had 
marked  her  for  their  own.  She  opened  her 
eyes  as  I  stood  watching  her,  and  seeing 
her  lips  move,  I  bent  to  hear  what  she  would 
say. 

"  I  want  some  one  to  love  me,  to  kiss 
me  once  more,  just  once,  I  am  so  hungry  for 
a  little  love."  Poor  old  child  !  it  was  too 
late  for  earthly  love,  for  the  next  moment 
she  was  with  her  God,  and  hungered  no 
more. 

We  all  need  love  and  encouragement,  but 
the  aged  need  it  most  of  all.  I  often  think 
how  fortunate  we  should  consider  ourselves 
if  they  are  with  us,  so  that  we  can  profit  by 
their  lifelong  experience.  A  reflected 
light  shines  upon  us  from  the  country  they 
are  so  near,  and  we  should  watch  ourselves 
that  when  they  go  home  they  take  good 
news  of  us  to  God.  Said  a  widowed 
mother  to  her  child  one  day.  "  Helen, 
you  have  been  so  good  to  me !  What 
would  mother  have  done  without  you  in 
this  long  sickness  of  hers  ?  You  have  been 
my  guiding  star,  and  I  will  tell  your  father 
when  I  get  Home  how  good  you  been  to 
me."  What  a  reward  was  that !  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  her  weeping  child,  when  she 
soon  had  to  kiss  a  dead  face,  felt  that  even 
then  the  dear  old  mother  and  long-absent 
father  were  holding  sweet  and  loving  con- 
verse over  her  ? 

I  remember  so  well  that  it  was  one  of  my 
childhood's  delights  to  go  and  see  a  dear 


old  lady  just  around  the  corner.  No  mat- 
ter how  early  in  the  day  I  would  start, 
there  would  be  some  one  there  before  me. 
The  old  lady  was  tall  and  slender  as  any  girl, 
and  her  face  was  delicate  and  sweet  as  a 
girl's,  too.  She  always  wore  a  well-fitting 
black  dress,  and  about  the  throat  and  bust, 
a  dainty  embroidered  handkerchief  was 
pinned.  She  had  a  little  corner  in  a  room 
that  was  all  her  own,  and  by  her  side  stood 
a  large  carved  box,  whose  lid  was  hung  on 
hinges,  and  whose  contents  were  well  known 
to  us.  Children  as  we  were,  she  would 
always  rise  to  her  feet,  and  shake  us  by  the 
hand,  and  ask  if  we  were  well;  she  did  it  to 
teach  us  manners,  she  said,  and  when  as- 
sured upon  that  subject,  she  would  seat  her- 
self again  with  her  admiring  subjects  about 
her.  We  would  sit  quite  still,  knowing  from 
past  experiences  what  she  soon  would  say. 

"  Well !  did  you  come  to  see  Grandma 
to-day,  or  Bridget  and  Mary  Jane,  and  the 
old  woman  that  I  made  yesterday  ?  " 

Of  course  we  all  assured  her  it  was 
Grandma  we  came  to  see  but, — "  Oh,  yes, 
but  you  would  like  to  see  them  too.  Well, 
so  you  shall!" 

She  would  have  to  tease  a  little  before 
she  satisfied  our  curiosity  and  to  fix  her 
cap  that  she  said  "felt  sideways,"  and 
smooth  the  folds  of  her  kerchief,  or  ask 
about  our  schools,  till  it  was  all  we  could 
do  to  sit  still,  and  she  would  see  it,  for  the 
little  dimples  would  come  out  on  her  face, 
and  her  blue  eyes  would  twinkle  as  she 
would  say  in  a  soothing,  loving  voice, 
"Well,  so  you  shall!" 

With  a  quaint  way  all  her  own,  the  lid 
would  be  carefully  opened  and  from  the 
box  she  would  bring  dolls  of  all  descriptions 
that  I  wish  all  Grandmas  knew  how  to 
make. 

None  were  more  than  a  foot  long,  and 
some  much  smaller,  and  they  were  per- 
fectly made.  There  was  a  pattern  that 
she  cut  them  from,  but  the  same  pattern 
seemed  to  make  a  doll  with  an  individualitv 
all  its  own.  They  were  made  of  white 
muslin.  The  faces  she  would  outline  with 
India  ink,  and  the  kind  of  face  she  accident- 
ally produced  decided  its  sex,  nationality,  or 
its  station  in  society.  But  this  particular 
day  I  am  speaking  of,  she  had  three  new 
specimens:  as  decided  a  Bridget  as  ever 
walked  the  Emerald  Isle,  a  real  Mary  Jane 
from  ever  so  far  back  in  the  countr}%  and 
a  little  old  woman.  Bridget  was  dressed 
with  a  straw  turban  and  feather,  a  shawl 
about   her  shoulders  and  knotted   in   the 
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back,  a  short  woolen  petticoat,  and  black 
canton-flannel  shoes  laced  up  in  the  front; 
we  shouted  with  delight  when  we  saw 
her. 

Mary  Jane  had  a  green  sun-bonnet,  a 
red  calico  dress,  and  gaiters  made  from 
black  alpaca;  the  old  lady  a  black  dress 
with  a  white  crimped  ruffle  in  the  neck,  a 
white  cap,  a  black  silk  apron  and  low  black 
shoes,  all  as  good  specimens  of  Grandma's 
work  as  we  had  ever  seen.  "  Grandma," 
one  of  us  was  unlucky  enough  to  say, "  How 
beautifully  you  sew,  and  you  so  old,  too." 
There  was  a  dangerous  snap  in  her  eye  as 
she  quickly  answered, "  All  the  more  reason 
I  should  sew  well,  isn't  it  ?  I've  had  time 
enough  to  learn."  Her  faoe  was  placid 
enough  the  moment  after,  but  we  all  saw 
plainly  enough  where  Grandma's  weak 
point  lay. 

Up  in  the  garret  is  a  box  in  which,  in 
looking  it  over  a  few  days  since,  I  found  the 
Mary  Jane  of  so  long  ago.  I  took  it  ten- 
derly, yes,  almost  reverently  in  my  hand, 
and  as  I  held  it  I  remembered  what  she 
had  said  when  giving  it  to  me,  "Here, 
childie,  is  a  reminder  of  Grandma,"  and  so 
it  has  proved  to  be.  In  that  garret  that 
afternoon  there  was  a  presence,  a  pale  aweet 
face,  a  slender  frame  with  its  well -fitting  gar- 
ments, and  a  voice  low  and  sweet.  I  was 
again  a  child  of  ten  sitting  by  a  covered 
box  with  my  companion*  around  me,  and  I 
could  hear  the  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
voice  again  speaking  to  me,  "  Well,  did  you 
Qome  to  see  Bridget,  or  Mary  Jane,  or  was 
it  Grandma  ? "  and  somewhere  in  that  attic 
roof  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  same  voice  say. 
Well,  so  you  shall!" 

Julie  Hughes, 


«( 


Whose  Fault  Is  It  ? 

EDITOR  OF  The  Home  Maker— 
Dear  Madame. — After  a  careful  read- 
ing of  your  new  magazine,  one  grand- 
mother is  constrained  to  offer  you  a  word 
of  congratulation  on  the  success  of  your 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  thank  you 
for  the  very  pleasant  corner  you  have  set 
apart  for  the  "Arm-Chair  and  Footstool." 
Nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  in  any  depart- 
ment, but  this  appeals  particularly  to  those 
who,  though  on  the  down-hill  slope,  still 
retain  an  active  interest  in  the  busy  world 
about  them.  And  it  must  ever  stimulate 
those  who  have  slipped  unaware  into  that 
state  of  self-effacement  so  natural  to  many 


a  weak-fibred  woman.  May  not  the  dan- 
ger lie  in  this  very  naturalness?  The 
transition  is  so  easy  it  seems  as  if  Nature 
meant  that  this  should  be  the  way  in  which 
tired  workers  should  find  rest  as  they 
should  from  physical  labor,  and  so  the 
reins  of  government  are  yielded  to  younger 
hands.  Too  often  with  the  relinquished 
authority  go  the  consideration  and  place 
of  honor  in  the  family.  It  ought  not  so  to 
be,  but  it  is  in  many  cases,  and  mainly 
because  the  house-mother  fails  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  many  and  varied  in- 
terests of  her  children.  In  other  words,  she 
allows  herself  to  be  stranded,  and,  it 
may  be,  is  well  content  to  sit  in  her  corner 
with  daily-lessening  capacities,  or  occupy 
herself  in  mere  household  drudgeries 
while  the  children  she  has  born,  and  labor- 
iously brought  to  man's  and  woman's  es- 
tate, pass  on  beyond  her  reach  or  sympa- 
thy. In  a  dumb,  uncomplaining  way 
she  may  be  conscious  of  the  widening  dis- 
tance between  herself  and  her  children, 
but  there  seems  no  way  of  betterment. 
They  cannot  be  restrained  by  her  limita- 
tions ;  she  cannot  follow  their  aspirations. 
So,  in  a  pathetic  acceptance  of  the  inevitable, 
she  tries  to  content  herself  with  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  daily  happenings  and  "small  gos- 
sipings "  of  her  narrow  life  as  best  she 
may.  This  is  not  a  cheerful  picture,  but 
is  it  not  largely  her  own  doing  ?  Surely  if 
she  had  resolutely  kept  step  with  the  young- 
er feet  during  the  formative  years,  herself 
growing  with  them  intellectually,  how 
changed  would  have  been  the  conditions ! 

If  young  mothers  only  realized  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  with  their  children 
in  their  pursuits  how  much  would  be 
gained  for  both  ! 

Old  age  must  come,  but  it  need  not  be 
of  necessity  useless,  unlovely,  or  unattrac- 
tive. On  the  contrary  it  often  is,  and  of- 
tener  should  be,  the  reverse. 

Pardon  this  lengthened   word.     I   only 
meant  to  bid  you  God  speed  in  your  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H,  T. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 


"  Well-Springs  of   Pleasure." 

DEAR     Marion     Harland  : 
My  well-thumbed,   interlined   copy 
of  "  Common  Sense  "  has  done  noble  service 
for  years,  and  now  place  the  book  upon  the 
shelf,  for  its  owner  is  growing  old. 
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Yes,  we  will  leave  the  thought  of  what 
shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and 
the  numberless  other  worries  of  a  house- 
hold to  younger  heads;  we  will  take  our 
place  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  cosy  fireside, 
for  we  are  growing  old.  The  thought  is 
always  fraught  with  seriousness,  not  to  say 
melancholy;  youth  is  such  a  lovely,  de- 
lightful thing.  Old  age  is  often  so  un- 
lovely, so  repellent.  Since  we  cannot  stop 
"  the  tide  of  Time,"  let  us  consider  what 
alleviations  we  can  bring,  how  keep  the 
heart  young  in  spite  of  advancing  years.  Is 
not  one  of  the  best  ways  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
tive sympathy  with  the  young,  and  to  seek 
the  love  of  little  children  ?  Every  woman, 
even  if  childless,  (ah!  what  a  world 
of  sorrow  is  in  that  word  childless!^ 
has  some  young  friend,  some  little  child 
whose  lot  she  can  make  happier  if  only  by 
a  kindly  word,  a  heartfelt  interest  in  his 
youthful  joys  and  sorrows;  and  such  inter- 
est, such  kindly  words  are  repaid  a  thousand 
fold;  they  help  to  keep  you  young!  For  the 
fortunate  grandpapas  and  grandmammas, 
oh!  what  a  ceaseless  fountain  of  delight! 
what  a  perennial  spring  for  us  is  in  the 
love  of  the  little  children!  How  the  sunny 
heads  and  the  bright  eyes  make  sunshine 
for  us  in  our  darkest  day;  and  the  baby- 
voices  have  a  music  sweeter  than  the 
laughter  of  our  own  youth.  Many  are  the 
blessings,  countless  indeed,  that  lend  ease 
to  our  rugged  downward  road;  but  these 
are  among  the  greatest,  the  warm-hearted 
affection  of  the  young,  the  loving  clasp  of 
baby-hands.  Those  who  have  these  bless- 
ings, doubtless  thank  God  for  them 
when  they  "count  up  their  mercies;"  those 
who  have  them  not  should  strive  to  win 
them.  Thus  will  the  heart  keep  young, 
though  the  steps  be  feeble  and  the  head  be 
gray.  We  who  "journey  down  Life's  path- 
way to  the  portals  of  the  tomb,"  we  look 
beyond  those  portals  to  the  Better  Land — 
and  there  is  One  who  took  a  little  child 
and  placed  him  in  the  midst  and  said:  "Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

M.  L.  S, 


A  Suggestion  from  Grandma's  Daugh- 
ter. 

TO    The     Editor    of    The    Home- 
Maker  : 
In  the  first   number  of  your  magazine 
you  invite  suggestions  for  work  for  our  old 
folks.     It  is  a  sad  fact  that  too  often  the 


failing  faculties  that  should  call  forth  our 
tender  consideration  receive  only  indiffer- 
ence or  impatience. 

Still  there  are  many  who,  if  they  knew 
how  to  go  about  it,  would  take  real  pleas- 
ure in  putting  into  grandma's  hands  some 
pleasing  occupation  that  would  while  away 
idle  hours  without  taxing  too  seriously  her 
failing  sight  or  trembling  fingers.  It  is 
for  these  that  I  would  like  to  describe  one 
pretty  piece  of  work  that  can  be  made  in 
the  simplest  possible  way.  I  write  from 
experience,  as  I  have  in  my  possession  now 
a  little  carriage-rug  which  my  mother 
made  for  my  little  three-months'-old 
daughter. 

Stretch  tightly  upon  a  wooden  frame 
(an  old  picture-frame  will  answer)  a  piece 
of  unbleached  muslin,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  yard  square ;  then  with  a  soft 
lead  pencil  divide  it  into  one-quarter  inch 
squares  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
margin,  leaving  the  centre,  if  desired,  plain. 
In  the  space  in  the  centre,  in  double  lines 
half  an  inch  apart,  mark  "  Baby  "  (in  print), 
or  a  star  or  any  simple  design  in  straight 
lines.  In  my  rug  the  centre  is  "Dot," 
nicknamed  from  Dorothy. 

N£xt  purchase  small  quantities  each  of 
many  colored  worsteds,  selecting  two  colors 
for  the  centre — as  blue  and  a  soft  warm 
brown,  or  dark  purple  and  orange.  Cut 
the  skeins  into  needlefuls  and  roll  in  paper 
to  keep  clean.  Then  give  all  to  grand- 
ma. 

Through  each  intersection  of  lines, 
which  will  be  at  the  corners  of  the  quarter- 
inch  squares,  draw  the  needle — the  worsted 
double — to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  ends, 
no  knot.  Then  cut  the  worsted  half  an 
inch  from  where  it  comes  through  the  mus- 
lin. Use  all  colors  indiscriminately,  a  good 
rule  being  never  to  thread  the  needle  with 
the  same  color  twice  in  succession. 

Fill  the  letters  or  star  in  the  centre  with 
one  color,  and  then  put  one  other  color  in- 
side the  letters  and  around  them.  The 
softness  of  the  worsted  and  the  blending 
of  the  colors,  particularly  if  they  are  warm, 
rich  ones,  will  give  the  rug  the  effect  of 
some  Eastern  carpet.  There  is  no  need  to 
tie  the  ends  of  the  stitch  after  pulHng  it 
through,  as,  putting  them  so  close  together, 
it  would  be  a  task  to  catch  the  ends  and 
pull  them  out.  Worsted  needles  are  easy 
to  thread,  there  is  no  regularity  of  color, 
and  the  stitch  need  not  be  either  small  or 
regular,  so  that  I  think  the  work  would  be 
wonderfully  easy.     And   I  can  answer  for 


it  that  it  is  fascinating.  As  the  space  cov- 
ered grows  larger,  the  worker  is  charmed 
with  the  result,  and  is  anxious  to  see  it 
completed. 

A  border  of  plush  which  can  be  stitched, 
on  by  machine,  and  a  lining  of  flannel, 
will  finish  the  rug  neatly  and  prettily. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  your  readers,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alice  Stead  Binrt^. 


THE  Home-Maker  makes  grateful 
mention  of  the  fact  that  letters  to 
"  Arm-Chair  and  Footstool  "  are  pour- 
ing into  the  office  from  every  quarter. 
Thus  far,  all  are  so  full  of  interest  and  so 
pertinent  in  suggestion,  that  the  Editors 
must  ask  correspondents  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  appearance  of  some  which  are  alto- 
gether worthy  of  a  place  in  these  columns. 
The  rule,  "  First  come,  first  served,"  is  the 
only  just  one  in  the  circumstances. 


Hats  and  Bonnets. 

Hats  at  present  are  either  quite  large  or 
very  small.  There  seems  to  be  no  medium. 
For  a  fresh  young  face  the  large  Directoire 
hats  are  especially  pretty.  They  have  a 
tow  crown  and  a  wide,  flaring  brim  in  front, 
growing  narrow  at  the  back.  The  brim  is 
faced  with  shirred  or  plaited  dark  velvet, 
and  is  sometimes  caught  up  on  one  side  by 
a  large  bow  of  ribbon  or  a  bright -colored 
wing.  This  hat  is  worn  a  little  back  from 
the  forehead,  and  is  attractive  for  a  girl 
whose  face  admits  of  a  coquettish  head- 
covering  of  this  description.  For  those 
desiring  something  on  a  smaller  scale, 
there  are  many  dainty  little  hats,  none 
prettier  than  the  closely-fitting  poke  or  the 
jaunty  English  walking  turban.  The 
former  may  be  covered  with  soft  silk  or 
velvet  laid  on  in  folds,  the  brim  finished 
with  a  band  of  ostrich  tips  or  shirred  vel- 
vet. The  felt  walking  hat  is  more  severe 
in  style,  and  the  velvet  or  ribbon  trimming 
should  be  put  on  in  narrow  bands. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  a 
woman  of  forty  and  anywhere  beyond  that 
mile-stone,  should  not  wear  a  round  hat. 
It  only  serves  to  accentuate  the  fact  that 
she  is  no  longer  in  the  "  rosebud  garden  of 
girls,"and  in  addition  to  this  it  is  in  wretch- 
ed taste  and  never  in  fashion.  Bonnets  are 
suitable  for  her,  and  she  has  a  large  variety 
to   choose   from.     Those  most   used   this 


season  are  small  and  fit  closely  to  the  head. 
They  may  be  covered  with  silk  or  velvet  or 
with  the  cloth  of  which  the  costume  is  com- 
posed. 

Nothing  is  prettier  than  a  felt  bonnet  of 
the  same  color  as  the  gown  and  cloak,  and 
trimmed  with  a  darker  shade  of  velvet.  A 
steel  or  gilt  aigrette  in  the  front  of  the  bon- 
net brightens  it,  if  too  sombre  in  effect. 
One  handsome  costume  is  of  a  dark  terra- 
cotta shade,  trimmed  with  seal-skin,  with  a 
small  bonnet  of  terra-cotta  velvet.  There 
is  a  very  narrow  band  of  seal  around  the 
edge  of  the  bonnet,  and  in  front  of  the 
crown  an  aigrette  of  seal-skin  and  tiny  otter- 
skin  tails. 

Cloaks. 

Wraps  and  mantles  this  year  are  remark- 
ably rich.  For  young  women,  jackets  and 
long  cloaks  are  most  fashionable.  The 
handsomest  are  made  in  the  Directoire 
style.  They  are  trimmed  heavily  with  fur 
and  have  large  pockets  of  the  same.  The 
beauty  of  these  coats  is  increased  by  having 
them  lined  throughout  with  a  lighter  shade 
of  satin. 

Closely-fitting  seal-skin  jackets  are  still 
in  great  demand  and  are  wonderfully  be- 
coming. Very  large  women,  however, 
should  not  wear  them,  as  the  fur  adds  to 
the  apparent  size  of  the  figure.  For  mid- 
dle-aged and  elderly  women,  long  sea! 
coats  are  en  r/gte,  and  are  always  comfort- 
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able.  The  beauty  of  all  garments  this  win- 
ter consists  in  the  fact  that  they  aim  at 
heavy,  warm  effects,  and  consequently  are 
far  more  suitable  in  cold  weather  than  the 
light  jackets  and  short  fur  capes  worn  a 
few  seasons  past.  Furs  are  finer  than  ever 
and  in  immense  variety. 

Gloves. 

The  best  gloves  for  walking  and  shopping 
are  the  heavily-embroidered  dog-skin.  They 
are  not  only  warmer  than  the  ordinary 
kid,  but  wear  far  better  and  are  not  nearly 
so  apt  to  soil  and  become  abraded  from  con- 
tact with  the  inside  of  the  muff.  With  the 
ordinary  coat-sleeve  the  four-button  wrist 
is  generally  long  enough.  These  gloves 
come  in  russet,  brown,  golden-leaf,  chin- 


chilla-gray, and  a  new  shade  called  blue- 
berry. 

For  church,  carriage,  and  theatre  wear, 
the  mousquetaires  are  fashionable  in  all 
shades  of  tan,  from  dark  to  very  light 
brown,  pearl-gray  and  delicate  tints  in  mode 
and  cameo.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
variety  in  the  glove-line  than  at  this  season, 
and  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  fastidious 
Frenchwoman  that  every  lady  should  be 
**^/>«  gdtU^y'  may  be  easily  followed  by 
women  in  moderate  circumstances,  as 
pretty  gloves  may  be  bought  at  a  lower 
price  than  for  several  years  past. 


Thanks  for  information  in  this  depart- 
ment are  due  to  Lord  &  Taylor, 
and  Madame  Barnes. 
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POTTING  PLANTS. 


IN  our  window  garden.  New  Year's 
Day,  we  may  have  a  good  many  nice 
flowers  in  bloom,  for  instance:  Roman 
hyacinths,  paper  white  narcissus,  petunias, 
nasturtiums,  Chinese  primroses,  cyclamens, 
oxalis,  carnations,  scarlet  geraniums,  sweet 
alyssum,  early-started  freesias,  some  late 
plants  of  double-flowered  feverfew,  callas, 
pot  marigolds,  speciosa  fuchsias,  some  late 
bouvardias,  Paris  daisies,  bushy  begonias, 
a  few  begonias  and  stevias,  and  some  pots 
of  sweet  mignonette,  fragrant  violets,  and 
winning  pansies.  To  have  these  in  good 
bloom  in  our  windows  in  mid-Vinter,  we 
need  no  greenhouse  or  special  skill ;  they 
are  easily  managed  and  taken  care  of,  and 
only  require  interest  and  love  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  to  grow  and  bloom  as  beau- 
tifully and  freely  in  the  kitchen  or  sitting- 
room  window  as  with  the  gardener  in  his 
greenhouse. 

As  almost  all  house  plants  are  grown  in 
pots,  in  winter  especially,  it  becomes  us  to 


know  something  about  pots.  The  com- 
mon flower-pot  ordinarily  used  by  florists 
is  as  good  as  any  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
It  varies  in  size  from  two  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and,  if  we  so  desire  it, 
we  may  have  them  made  for  us  smaller  or 
larger  than  these  sizes.  The  flower-pots 
made  at  the  different  potteries,  although 
they  look  much  alike,  differ  a  little  in  size 
and  form,  and  this  is  an  inconvenience  in 
repotting  our  plants.  But  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  it  was  agreed  that  a  sam- 
ple of  the  pots  deemed  most  suitable 
by  the  members  of  this  society  should  be 
sent  to  all  the  flower-pot  manufacturers  in 
the  country,  with  the  request  that  the 
flower-pots  they  make  after  this  shall  con- 
form in  size  and  shape  with  this  sample.  The 
different  sizes  of  pots  are,  say,  an  inch 
apart ;  for  example,  we  have  2-inch,  3-inch, 
4-inch,  5 -inch,  and  so  on.  Some  people 
like  soft  pots  and  insist  that  plants   grow 
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better  in  them  than  they  do  in  hard  pots. 
This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  and  under 
certain  conditions,  but  I  prefer  a 
moderately  hard  pot,  providing  it  has  not 
been  "  burned "  to  a  dark   color  or  mis- 


shapen form  ;  the  soft  pots  are  much  more 
easily  brolten,  especially  after  they  get 
wet,  than  are 
hard  ones,  and  I 
find  that  vigor- 
ous plants  grow 
as  well  in  hard 
as  in  soft  pots. 
And  in  the  case 
of  house  plants 
I  prefer  a  mod- 
erately hard  pot, 
because,  as  the 
youngest  and 
best  feeding 
roots  of  the 
plants  reach  to 
the  outside  of 
the  bail  of  earth 
and  run  around 
it  next  to  the  pot, 
the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  our 
dwelling- rooms 


has  a  more  drying  influence  upon  the  soft 
pots,  hence,  parching  and  injurious  effect 
uponthe  roots  within  it,  than  is  the  case 
with  a  hard  pot.  In  a  greenhouse,  where 
the  atmosphere  may  be  made  as  moist  as 
we  wish,  the  soft  pot  has  the  advantage 
theoretically,  but  practically  I  fail  to  find 
it.  But  no  matter  what  sort  of  pot  you 
have,  be  particular  that  the  aperture  in  the 
bottom  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  perfect 
and  ready  drainage. 

We  often  see  some  of  the  thriftiest 
plants  in  windows  grown  in  old  teapots, 
jam  dishes,  basins  or  pans,  or  maybe  tin- 
ware, as  old  fruit  cans.  Now,  if  these  ves- 
sels have  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom  and 
are  well  drained  with  rubble,  broken  pots, 
charcoal,  cinders,  broken  rotten  stone  or 
brickbats,  there  is  no  reason  why  plants 
shouldn't  thrive  in  them ;  and  certainly 
they  are  just  as  good  for  plants  as  are  the 
fancy  glazed  or  painted  ornamental  pots 
and  vases  that  are  often  employed  for 
house  plants. 

But  while  the  above  are  all  very  good 
for  ordinary  plants  not  needing  large  pots, 
it  often  happens  that  we  have  large  olean- 
ders, cactuses,  century  plants,  orange  trees 
and  other  big  plants,  whose  roots  need 
considerable  space.  Of  course  ordinary 
large-sized  flower  pots  are  excellent  for 
these  plants,  but  the  liability  of  these  pots 
to  breakage  induces  us  to  get  something 
just  as  good  for  the  purpose  and  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  by  rough  usage,  and 
this  we  find  in  tubs  and  boxes.  The 
boxes   we    make   to  suit    what    plants   we 
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mean  to  shift  into  them,  are  mostly  of  a 
4-sided,  square  form,  a  little  wider  at  top 
than  at  bottom  and  the  bottom  perforated  in 
several  places  by  a  half  inch  or  inch  auger, 
for  drainage.  Spruce  is  of  no  use  for  this 
work.  Hemlock  answers  fairly  well  for 
rough  boxes,  but  pine  is  best  for  a  neat 
job.  Before  using,  paint  the  boxes  inside 
and  out,  two  coats,  and  let  them  get  well 
dried  ;  or  paint  the  inside  with  cement. 
Tubs  can  be  obtained  at  little  expense  and 
of  many  sizes.  I  get  small  liquor  or  other 
barrels  of  hardwood  and  with  iron  hoops, 
and  saw  them  in  two,  and  in  this  way  get  two 
good  tubs  from  each  barrel.  Good  or  new 
barrels  may  cost  too  much,  but  we  can 
often  get  soiled  or  damaged  barrels  cheap 
enough.  If  these  barrels  have  contained 
oil,  grease  of  any  kind,  or  other  objection- 
able substance,  I  wash  them  with  hot  water 
and  soda,  and  when  dry  scorch  the  insides  of 
the  tubs  with  a  fire  of  a  few  shavings,  or 
some  strawy  material.  For  temporary 
plants,  that  is,  for  use  for  a  year  or  less,  I 
often  use  old  butter  firkins  washed  and 
charred,  and  in  fact,  almost  anything  that  is 
cheap,  handy,  and  about  the  size  needed. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  convenience, 
strength,  and  lasting  ;  so  far  as  the  plants 
are  concerned  they  will  thrive  just  as  well 
in  an  old  nail-keg  tub  as  in  the  choicest 
porcelain  vessel.  As  the  boxes  or  tubs, 
when  filled,  are  likely  to  be  too  heavy 
for  one  person  to  move  them  about  with 
ease,  affix  a  pair  of  stout  thick  iron  handles 
to  each.     They  cost  very  little. 

Having  considered  the  questions  of  soil 
and  pots,  the  potting  of  our  plants  will 
next  concern  us.  When  to  pot  or  repot 
our  plants  depends  upon  circumstances. 
Where  we  have  greenhouses  we  can  repot 
them  when  they  require  it,  and  at  any 
season  of  the  year ;  but  where  we  have 
only  dwelling-house  and  window  accom- 
modation, it  is  well  to  observe  a  few 
general  rules.  We  should  endeavor  to 
have  all  of  our  plants  established  in  their 
pots  before  winter  sets  in  so  that  we  should 
not  have  any  potting  or  repotting  to  do  in 
winter.  Stevias,  carnations,  geraniums, 
callas,  and  the  like  should  all  be  in  their 
permanent  flowering-pots ;  cinerarias,  if 
started  before  midsummer,  may  get  their 
last  shift  in  October ;  ferns  should  not  be 
repotted  till  toward  spring ;  hard  wooded 
plants,  as  camellias,  azaleas,  and  orange 
trees,  should  never  be  repotted  except  in 
spring  or  early  summer ;  bulbous  plants 
for  flowering  in  winter  and  spring  should 


be  potted  in  September  or  October,  and 
then  put  into  their  flowering  pots ;  summer- 
blooming  bulbs  and  tubers,  as  amaryllises, 
caladiums,  gloxinias,  and  tuberous  begonias, 
should  remain  dry  and  at  rest  till  toward 
spring,  when  they  may  be  repotted,  and  so 
on.  All  plants  flower  better  when  they  are 
well  rooted  than  when  meagrely  rooted, 
hence  we  should  strive,  by  potting  early  in 
the  fall,  to  have  our  winter-blooming  plants 
well-established  in  the  pots  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  And  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  in  the  case  of  either  indoor  or  out- 
door plants  which  we  wish  to  keep  alive 
over  winter,  that  the  better  they  are  rooted 
in  the  fall  the  more  likely  they  are  to  sur- 
vive the  winter.  In  the  case  of  young  bed- 
ding plants  that  we  lift  in  fall  to  keep  over 
winter,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  pot- 
bound  in  a  week  or  two  after  potting,  but 
by  using  for  them  the  smallest-sized  pots 
into  which  we  can  get  their  roots,  we 
hasten  their  rooting  and  root-bound  condi- 
tion. 

When  does  a  plant  need  re-potting? 
That  too  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  grown.  Young  plants,  say  of  gerani- 
ums, fuchsias,  begonias  and  the  like,  are 
started  in  two  or  three-inch  pots,  and  as 
soon  as  the  pots  are  well-filled  with  roots 
the  plants  should  be  repotted  into  other 
pots,  a  size  larger,  and  so  on  again  until 
they  are  in  five  or  six-inch  pots,  which  are 
big  enough  for  their  last  shift.  In  the  case 
of  old  plants  that  have  been  growing  for  a 
year  or  more  in  the  same  pots,  and  whose 
roots  are  much  pot-bound,  merely  shifting 
them  on  into  another  pot  a  size  larger  is 
often  very  bad  practice;  the  better  plan  is 
to  shorten  back  the  stems,  tear  away  some 
of  the  old  roots,  unfasten  or  wash  away 
the  most  of  the  old  soil,  then  repot  into 
the  same-sized  or  even  smaller-sized  pots, 
and  keep  the  plants  rather  inactive  for  a 
few  weeks  till  they  begin  to  recuperate. 
If  a  plant  is  sick,  avoid  three  things:  Never 
repot  it  into  a  larger  pot ;  never  give  it 
manure-water,  or  other  stimulants,  and  do 
not  water  it  copiously.  But  in  order  to 
help  it,  lessen  the  supply  of  water,  and  if 
this  is  not  enough,  turn  it  out  of  its  present 
pot,  shake  away  almost  all  of  the  soil  from 
its  roots,  and  repot  into  as  small  a  pot  as 
you  can  get  the  roots  into. 

In  potting,  always  have  your  pots  clean, 
especially  inside,  and  perfectly  dry.  If 
the  pots  are  dirty  or  wet  inside  when  used, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  fasten  them- 
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selves  so  tightly  to  the  inside  sides  of  the 
pots,  that  in  repotting  next  time  the  roots 
will  tear  off,  rather  than  turn  out  clean, 
and  in  this  way  injure  the  plants. 

In  potting,  always  drain  the  pots.  Some 
broken  pieces  of  brick  bats,  broken  pots, 
charcoal,  or  other  material  of  that  sort 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  over  the 
hole,  and  from  a  half  inch  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pot  being  drained,  and  over  this  rubble 
scatter  a  little  rough  stuff  in  the  way  of 
half-rotted  leaves,  fine,  dry  chaffy  manure, 
swamp  or  wood  moss,  dry  and  chopped 
fine,  excelsior  packing  chopped  fine,  or 
other  handy  material ;  the  object  in  view 
being  to  prevent  the  soil  used  in  potting 
from  mixing  with  the  rubble  used  as  drain- 
age and  clogging  it.  In  greenhouses  we 
do  not  drain  our  small  pots,  and  in  spring 
in  the  case  of  soft-wooded  quick-growing 


plants  we  don't  drain  anything,  but  this  is 
because  of  our  special  facilities  for  making 
plants  grow ;  with  house  plants,  however, 
if  it  won't  do  any  good  it  will  never  do 
any  harm,  and  it  is  always  a  capital  safe- 
guard. 

It  is  always  much  better  to  keep  big 
plants  in  little  pots  than  little  plants  in  big 
pots,  or,  in  other  words,  rigidly  avoid 
over-potting.  And  in  repotting  plants, 
specially  avoid  big  shifts,  that  is  transfer- 
ring a  plant,  say  from  a  four-inch  pot  to  a 
seven-inch  one ;  better  shift  often  and  a 
little  at  a  time.  True,  we  have  many 
plants,  callas,  nasturtiums,  and  the  like, 
that  might  get  along  all  right  with  big 
shifts;  again  we  have  others,  Chinese  prim- 
roses, cyclamens,  and  azaleas  for  example, 
to  which  a  big  shift  would  be  almost  sure 
death. 

Wiiiiam  Falconer. 


WHO  ever  heard  of  decent  people 
living  without  a  "best  room?" 
Our  notable  housekeeper  makes  hers  "  a 
very  best,"  maintains  a  sharp  look-out  for 
moth  and  dust,  and  never  sits  down  in  it 
except  when  there  is  "company."  Com- 
pany is  the  fetich  of  her  class.  To  pro- 
pitiate it,  brussels  and  brocatelle,  varnish 
and  veneer,  chromos  and  curtains,  horse- 
hair and  hard-finish  are  set  continually  in 
order,  as  the  pagan  lays  his  offering  of 
yams,  rice,  and  fish  in  the  possible  path  of 
the  demon-deity.  The  room  is  darkened 
by  closed  blinds  and  lowered  shades,  and 
the  corpse  of  dead  comfort  lies  there  in 
state  from  Christmas  to  Christmas. 

Among  the  Byivays. 


The  unconscious  impertinence  of  people 
is  one  of  the  most  common  yet  curious  of 
social  anomalies.  One  acquaintance  bland- 
ly volunteers  the  information  that  you  are 
looking  very  badly  to-day  and  palpably 
growing  old;  another,  as  pleasantly,  that 
he  does  not  admire  the  architecture  and 
color  of  your  new  house;  a  third,  that  your 
boy  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  scape- 
grace, while  a  fourth  asks  the  amount  of 
your  income  and  if  your  business  paid  ex- 
penses last  year.  Those  who  thus  outrage 
taste  and  feeling  would  be  astonished  were 
you  to  resent  their  friendly  comments  or 
queries,  in  which — and  this  truth  is  the 
strangest  of  all — there  is  neither  malice  nor 
mischief. 
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After  The  Rain. 

Dripping  the  hollyhocks  beneath  the  wall. 
Their  fires  half  quenched,  a  smoldering  red ; 

A  shred  of  gold  upon  the  grasses  tall, 
A  butterfly  is  hanging  dead. 

A  sound  of  trickling  waters,  like  a  tune 
Set  to  sweet  words ;  a  wind  that  blows 

Wet  boughs  against  a  saffron  sky:  all  June 
Caught  in  the  breath  of  one  white  rose. 

The  Critic, 


Cleon  and  I. 

Cleon  hath  ten  thousand  acres, 

Ne'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace, 

In  a  cottage  I ; 
Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes, 

Not  a  penny  I ; 
Yet  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is 
Cleon,  and  not  I. 

Cleon,  true,  possesseth  acres. 

But  the  landscape  I ; 
Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yieldeth 

Money  cannot  buy. 

Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness. 

Freshening  vigor  I ; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian — 

Richer  man  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur. 

Free  as  thought  am  I ; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors, 

Need  of  none  have  I ; 
Wealth  surrounded,  care  environ 'd 

Cleon  fears  to  die ; 
Death  may  come,  he'll  find  me  ready. 

Happier  man  am  I. 

Cleon  sees  no  charms  in  Nature, 

In  a  daisy  I ; 
Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing 

'Twixt  the  sea  and  sky ; 
Nature  sings  to  me  for  ever 

Earnest  listener  I ; 
State  for  state,  with  all  attendants — 

Who  would  change?  not  I. 

Charles  Mackay, 


Build  a  little  fence  of  trust 

Around  to-day ; 
Fill  the  space  with  loving  work, 

And  therein  stay. 
Peer  not  through  the  sheltering  bars, 

At  to-morrow; 
God  will  help  thee  bear  what  comes 

Of  joy  or  sorrow. 


"  Strange  that  we  can  always  remember 
the  smallest  thing  that  has  happened  to 
ourselves,  and  yet  not  recollect  how  often 
we  have  repeated  it  to  the  same  person." 

Rochefoucauld. 


"  Entered  as  second-class  matter,"  read 
a  very  particular  lady  who  lives  in  a  brown- 
stone  front,  the  other  day,  looking  over  The 
Home-Maker,  offered  by  a  canvassing 
agent.  "  Tm  trying  to  find  something  to 
read  that  is  first-class,  but  I  haven't  suc- 
ceeded yet ;  and  I  will  never  have  anything 
that  is  second-class  come  into  my  house. 
No,  I  will  not  subscribe ;  I  shall  wait  till  I 
find  something  entered  as  first-class 
matter." 


Some  Famous  Old  Maids. 

Look  at  the  list.  Elizabeth  of  England, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  sov- 
ereigns. Her  rule  over  Great  Britain  cer- 
tainly comprised  the  most  brilliant  literary 
age  of  the  English-speaking  people.  Her 
political  acumen  was  put  to  a^  severe 
tests  as  that  of  any  other  ruler  the 
world  ever  saw.  Maria  Edgeworth  was  an 
old  maid.  It  was  this  woman's  writings 
that  first  suggested  the  thought  of  writing 
similarly  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Her  brain 
might  well  be  called  the  mother  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  Jane  Porter  lived  and 
died  an  old  maid.  The  children  of  her 
busy  brain  were  "  Thaddeus  of  W^arsaw " 
and  "The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  which  have 
moved  the  hearts  of  millions  with  excite- 
ment and  tears.  Joanna  Bail  lie,  poet  and 
play-writer,  was  "  one  of  *em."  Florence 
Nightingale,  most  gracious  lady,  heroine  of 
Inkermann  and  Balaklava  hospitals,  has,  to 
the  present,  written  "  Miss  "  before  her 
name.  The  man  who  should  marry  her 
might  well  crave  to  take  the  name  of 
Nightingale.  Sister  Dora,  the  brave 
spirit  of  English  pest-houses,  whose  stor>' 
is  as  a  helpful  evangel,  was  the  bride  of 
the  world's  sorrow  only.  And  then,  what 
names  could  the  writer  and  the  reader 
add  of  those  whom  the  great  world  may 
not  know,  but  we  know,  and  the  little 
world  of  the  village,  the  church,  the  family 
know,  and  prize  beyond  all  worlds  ! 

North  British  Advertiser. 
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Intangible. 

Patiently  over  the  road  we  fare, 

Intent  on  the  end  we'd  win ; 
There's  a  hint  of  frost  in  the  misty  air, 

And  the  night  is  closing  in  ; 
But  vague  and  far  fron)  tne  muffled  past 

Comes  a  tender,  haunting  tone, 
And  we  grasp  the  skirts  of  a  memory  fast 

From  the  land  of  our  morning  blown. 

Tis  a  faint,  sweet  sound  of  a  tinkling  bell 

Over  the  pastures  borne  ; 
Tis  the  lamb's  low  bleat  on  the  lonesome  fell; 

Tis  a  rustle  amid  the  corn  ; 
The  scud  and  rush  of  the  squirrel's  tread 

Parting  the  withered  leaves, 
Or  the  twitter  of  swallows  overhead 

In  the  dusk  of  the  cottage  eaves. 

And  once  again  we  are  boys  and  girls 

In  a  round  of  school  and  play. 
With  a  mother's  hand  on  our  tangled  curls, 

When  we  kneel  at  her  lap  to  pray. 
Nothing  we  reck  of  the  ring  of  gold. 

Nor  tne  fall  of  the  dice  on  'Change, 
For  the  beautiful  story  is  all  untold, 

And  the  world  yet  new  and  strange. 

And  lo !  instead  of  the  masks  we  wear 

In  the  throngs  we  meet  to-day, 
Instead  of  the  shoulders  bowed  to  bear, 

And  the  eyes  no  longer  gay. 
Our  cheeks  are  quick  with  tne  sudden  flush, 

We  are  eager  for  work  and  strife. 
And  never  a  sorrow  has  come  to  hush 

Our  jubilant  pulse  of  life. 

We  sometimes  catch  in  the  crowded  street 

A  dear  pet  name  we  knew. 
Ere  the  dance  had  gone  from  the  childish 
feet. 

Or  we'd  gathered  a  sprig  of  rue ; 
Tis  somebody  else  who  claims  it  now, 

But  the  spell  of  the  old-time  tone 
Brings  unawares  unto  lip  and  brow 

The  light  of  another  zone. 

Faring  apace  to  the  end — 'tis  true. 

Yet  ever  behind  us  lies 
The  shimmering  pearl  and  the  fathomless 
blue 

Of  the  lucent  morning  skies. 
And  the  wealth  we  prize  as  first  and  best 

Is  a  wealth  no  scales  can  weigh. 
For  'tis  not  in  the  East,  and  not  in  the  West, 

And  not  on  the  earth  to-day. 

M,  E.  Sang^ster,  in  The  Congregationalist, 


"  The  healing  of  the  world 
Is  in  its  nameless  saints.  Each  separate  star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  myriad  scattered  stars 
Break  up  the  night,  and  make  it  beautiful." 

Mrs,  Browning, 


Miss  Clara  :  "  Can  you  call  the  names 
of  the  different  stars  and  constellations, 
Mr.  Featherly  ?"  Featherly  :  "  Oh,  yes. 
There  is  the  north  star,  and  the  evening 
star,  and  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  Little 
Dipper,  and  the  Milky  Way,  and  all  the 
rest.  Oh,  yes."  Miss  Clara :  "  The  Great 
Bear  is  called  Ursa  Major,  is  it  not?" 
Featherly :  "  Oh,  you  mean  do  I  know 
their  botanical  names?  I'm  ashamed  to 
confess  1  do  not." 


Herein  is  a  difficult  task — to  make  our 
kindness  truthful,  and  our  truthfulness 
kind.  This  will  become  easier  by  enlarg-* 
ing  our  sympathies,  so  that  more  people 
are  agreeable  to  us. 


I  HAVE  such  faith  in  Truth  that,  I  take  it, 
mere  concealment  is,  in  most  cases,  a 
mischief.  Arthur  Helps, 


I  HAVE  often  observed  that  vulgar  per- 
sons and  public  audiences  of  inferior 
collective  intelligence  have  this  in  common: 
the  least  thing  draws  off  their  minds  when 
you  are  speaking  to  them. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 


Our  Veiled  Ladies. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  veils  has  be- 
come very  prevalent.  It  is  a  fashion 
which  should  not  be  encouraged.  Its 
redeeming  features  are  that  the  veil  pro- 
tects the  hair  and  keeps  it  well  arranged  ; 
it  protects  the  forehead  from  the  wind  and 
wards  off  neuralgia.  These  two  services 
of  the  veil  can  be  retained,  but  the  veil 
should  not  be  worn  over  the  eyes.  To 
them  it  is  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious 
to  the  mechanical  seeing  apparatus,  since 
a  constant  adjusting  of  muscles  and  lenses 
is  required,  and  a  striving  to  obtain  a  clear 
image  for  the  retina.  It  is  extremely  wear- 
ing to  the  brain,  which  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  touching  up  and  finishing  off  the 
picture  which  falls  upon  the  vision,  and  in 
making  the  mental  image  a  perfect  one,  no 
matter  what  the  external  one  may  be. 
Veils  of  dotted  lace  and  dazzling  white  il- 
lusion may  give  rise  in  a  few  weeks  to  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  eyes  that  years 
will  not  remove.    Grace  Peckham^  M.  D, 
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Round  Dances. 


Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  a 
broad  line  of  demarkation  could  be  laid  be- 
tween square  and  round  dances.  Now, 
the  girl  who  does  not  waltz,  does  not  dance. 
The  dizzying  whirl  has  insinuated  itself 
into  every  description  of  the  amusement, 
quadrille,  cotillion  and  lanciers;  fastened, 
like  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  gar- 
ment— upon  the  Virginia  reel  itself.  I  saw 
a  minuet  danced  the  other  night,  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  stately  movement  of  a 
hundred  years  agone,  and  the  "  reproduc- 
tion "  wound  up — in  a  double  sense — with 
a  tearing  waltz. 

The  craze  for  the  mazy  measure  esteem- 
ed indecorous  when  Byron,  a  leader  in  the 
school  of  lax  morality,  wrote, 

"What  youve  touched  you  may  take — 
Pretty  waltzer.  adieu!" 

is  the  more  remarkable  because  so  few 


people  waltz  well.  For  one  who  spins  and 
skims  like  a  dragon-fly,  fifty  blunder  like 
blind  beetles.  Furthermore,  there  are  men 
who  are  not  awkward  or  ignorant,  with 
whom  modest  girls  cannot  endure  to  waltz. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
respectful  support  of  the  true  gentleman 
and  the  clasp  of  him  who  has  delicacy 
neither  in  soul  nor  body  as  between  snow 
and  mud.  I  know  the  social  code  of  the 
ball-room  aftirms  that  there  are  clever  and 
available  devices  by  which  partners  can  be 
selected  according  to  merit  and  preference. 
Girls  will  bear  me  witness  how  often  un- 
desirable ones  are  forced  upon  them. 
Were  I,  a  veteran  looker-on,  to  recount  a 
few  of  the  scenes  that  prove  my  position, 
contretemps  disgraceful  to  one  sex  and  an- 
noying to  the  other,  occurring  at  watering 
places,  public  balls  and  private  drawing- 
rooms,  I  should  horrify  some  readers  and 
make  enemies  of  others. 

Marion  Harland. 


BOOKS  READ  IN  THE  ROCKING-CHAIR. 


{Baby's  Lullaby  Book ,-  Mother  Songs,  by 
Charles  Stuart  Pratt.  L.  Prang  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

The  poems,  twelve  in  number,  are  a 
mother's  songs  to  her  infant  during  each 
month  of  the  year,  and  bring  into  the 
baby's  life  the  baby-thoughts  and  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  especial  season  or 
time. 

Each  poem  has  been  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Chadwick,  the  eminent  com- 
poser, and  a  series  of  sweet,  tender 
melodies  is  thus  furnished  for  each  month. 
Accompanying  each  of  the  twelve  poems 
and  songs  is  an  exquisite  full-page  illus- 
tration in  color  by  W.  L.  Taylor,  while  a 
frontispiece,  title-page,  dedication,  and 
many  vignettes  are  introduced  by  the 
same  artist. 

The  colors  of  the  illustrated  pages  are 
soft  and  delicate,  and  each  is  set  in  a 
frame  of  solid  tint  in  artistic  style.     The 


stiff  cover  is  stuffed  to  make  it  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  is  covered  with  surah  sateen 
of  delicate  slides,  on  which  is  printed 
in  rich  colors  a  design  by  W.  L.  Taylor. 

The  adjective  "  unique"  has  been  mis- 
applied into  insipidity,  or  the  favored  one 
into  whose  hands  this  volume  falls  would 
recall  it  first  in  the  rush  of  expletives  that 
rises  to  his  hps.  The  publishers'  modest 
setting-forth  of  the  merits  of  "the  finest 
and  most  elaborate  art-publication  of  this 
character  ever  attempted"  has  been  more 
than  confirmed  by  our  judgment.  If  we 
have  the  heart  to  offer  an  adverse  criticism, 
it  is  that  the  frontispiece  does  not  prepare 
us  for  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  that 
follow.  The  mother,  sewing  in  hand  and 
foot  on  rocker,  and  the  sleeping  baby 
(whose  head  is  too  high)  are  conventional 
and  stiff.  They  may  be  an  artistic  foil  to 
the  dainty  little  maid  who  steps  out  from 
the  parted  curtain,  three  pages  further  on. 
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She  is  altogether  lovely  in  her  simple 
white  slip  and  blue  sash.  Her  hands  are 
held  bashfully  behind  her,  but  the  smiling 
mouth  and  tenderly-wistful  eyes  are  sweet 
with  the  fearless  candor  of  infancy.  The 
procession  of  the  seasons  begins  next.  In 
the  attempt  to  select  a  song  as  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  writer,  who  is  best- 
known  as  the  accomplished  editor  of  "  IVtWe 
AwakCy  "  we  are  tantalized  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  giving  a  right  idea  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  beauty  which  meets  us. 

April  is  illustrated  by  the  naughty  dar- 
ling paddling  in  the  broad  pool  of  warm 
rain,  outside  the  cottage  door.  May,  by  a 
green  field  in  which  stands  the  mother 
watching  her  baby  gathei-ing  daisies. 
The  same  mother,  child  in  arms,  sings 
it  to  sleep  in  a  corridor  the  door  of 
which  is  framed  in  June  roses.  July  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetically-suggestive  of 
the  twelve  months.  The  figure  of  the 
mother  carrying  her  sleeping  child  is 
relieved  boldly  by  a  heavily-clouded  back- 
ground. The  lake  below  catches  the 
gloom  of  the  summer  shower.  Only  the 
lilies  floating  on  the  surface  smile,  white 
and  brave,  in  the  darkness.  The  mother's 
face  is  pensive  and  reverent,  and  this  is  the 
song  she  croons: 

If  I  were  a  lily,  a  white  water-lily — 

A  white  lily — 
And  you  were  my  sweet  yellow  heart, 
My  petals  of  snow  should  enfold  you. 

Till  none 

But  the  sun 
And  the  stars  in  the  blue  could  behold  you, 

So  sheltered  apart. 

Dream  now — I'm  a  lily,  thine  own  mother  lily — 

A  love-lily — 
And  you  are  my  golden  sweet  heart ; 
My  arms  and  my  love  both  enfold  you, 

Till  none 

But  the  Son 
And  the  Father  in  Heaven  can  behold  you. 

So  sheltered  thou  art. 

The  airs  by  Mr.  Chadwick  are  simple 
and  pretty,  the  vignette  preceding  each 
musical  number  exquisite  in  design  and 
execution. 


(How  she  did  it ;  or^  Comfort  on  $150  a 

Year,  by  Mary  Cruger.     D.  Appleton 

&  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

The  question  of  how  to  live  on  a  small 

income  has  been  so  exhaustively  discussed 

and  so  satisfactorily  (to  themselves)  settled 

by   many    writers,   that   it    seems  only   a 


matter  of  time  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ex- 
istence to  a  cipher.  Until  that  point  is 
actually  reached,  one  can  hardly  demand 
a  lower  rate  of  expenditure  than  $150  a 
year.  Most  people  would  think  such  an 
income  little  else  than  starvation,  but 
Mary  Cruger,  in  her  pleasant  book,  has 
demonstrated  that  one  woman  at  least 
achieved  comfort  of  no  low  degree  upon 
this  pittance. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  having  been 
reduced  to  poverty,  determines  that,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  dependent  upon  the 
kindly  bounty  of  her  friends,  she  will  have 
a  home  and  fireside  of  her  own.  By  the 
aid  of  a  mortgage  and  a  sum  of  money  she 
has  in  hand,  she  purchases  a  rocky  bit  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  here  has  built, 
after  plans  of  her  own,  an  odd  little  cot- 
tage of  half-a-dozen  rooms.  In  this  she 
bestows  herself  and  her  belongings.  The 
book  gives  particulars  as  to  her  mode  of 
life,  including  even  such  points  as  her  bill 
of  fare,  and  furnishes  full  statements  of 
every  pound  of  food  bought,  and  of  every 
dollar  paid  out.  The  result  is  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  heroine  does  not  starve  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  lives  very  comfortably, 
and  even  lays  aside  something  towards 
reducing  the  mortgage  on  her  tiny  farm. 

While  every  woman  of  small  income 
cannot  retire  to  such  a  refuge  as  this,  the 
book  still  has  help  for  all  housekeepers 
with  limited  means,  in  the  valuable  hints  it 
offers  in  household  economy,  in  a  few  good 
recipes  it  contains,  and  by  its  generally 
cheery,  optimistic  spirit  that  refuses  to 
consider  poverty  a  terror. 

(A  History  of  Arty  by  Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and 

Chicago.) 
We  have  here  a  brief,  comprehensive 
sketch  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. The  work  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  use  in 
schools  and  colleges.  The  type  is  ex- 
cellent and  the  illustrations  clear  and 
interesting.  The  good  quality  of  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed  adds  to 
their  value.  The  book  will  be  of  service 
to  the  casual  student  who  has  no  time  to 
burrow  his  way  through  half-a-dozen  vol- 
umes in  search  of  as  many  facts. 


(Esther,  the  Gentile,  Written  and  Published 
by  Mary  W.  Hudson,  Topeka,  Kansas.) 
A  novel  written  to  oppose  an  abuse  or  to 

right  a  wrong,  must  come  from  the  hands 
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of  a  practical  worker  if  it  is  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Masters  like  Dickens 
and  Charles  Reade  may  surround  the 
moral  lesson  they  would  inculcate  with  such 
weavings  of  fancy  as  to  make  even  the 
practical  points  attractive.  A  tyro  in  liter- 
ary work  would  better  leave  the  task  un- 
attempted.  ^^  Esther^  the  GentiW  deals 
with  the  woman  question.  The  author  has 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  writer  of 
"  The  Bar-Sinister^'  although  the  latter 
book  possesses  far  more  interest  than  its 
imitation.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the 
same  old  fashion,  the  agony  piled  on  at 
the  customary  junctures,  and  so  little  orig- 
inality displayed  that  the  reader  lays  the 
book  aside  in  unbearable  boredom,  unable 
to  complete  the  perusal. 


(Days  Serene.       Illustrated    by  Margaret 
McDonald  Pullman.     Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston,  Mass.) 
Among  the  many  beautiful  gift  books 
that  come  with   the   holiday  season,  this 
holds    an    honorable    place.       The    text 
is  made   up  of   poetical   quotations  that 
serve  merely  to  explain  the  illustrations. 
These  are  dainty  in  the  extreme.      En- 
graved  and   printed  under  the  direction 
of  George  T.  Andrew,  they  are  marked  by 
a  softness  of    finish    that    enhances   the 
beauty  of  the  designs. 

Anything  written  by  William  Paul  Ger- 
hard, the  New  York  civil  engineer  and 
expert,  on  the  sanitary  arrangement  of 
dwellings  and  buildings  in  general,  is  worth 
consideration.  Long  experience  makes  his 
suggestions  practical,  and  his  ^'^  Hints  on  the 
Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  Dwellings  "  and 
"  House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing  " 
have  proved  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  domestic  economy.  Mr.  Ger- 
hard's pamphlet  on  "  Sanitary  Drainage  of 
Tenement  Houses  "  was  the  work  of  a  phil- 
anthropist, but  no  more  so  than  his  "  Pre- 
vention of  Fire"  the  latter  being  written 
with  especial  reference  to  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  public  institutions.  His 
writings  are  never  befogged  by  mere  tech- 
nical phrases,  and  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods suggested  are  usually  illustrated  by 
numerous  and  easily-comprehended  dia- 
grams. 


the  purpose  of  entertaining  and  instructing 
young  people  at  home  and  in  school.  This 
end  will  be  readily  accomplished,  for  the 
style  is  clear^  and  the  experiments  proposed 
are  simple  and  easily  tried.  For  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  may  not  have  the 
pieces  of  apparatus  mentioned  in  the  book, 
the  publishers  have  prepared  an  electrical 
outfit,  which  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price. 


{First  Steps  in  Electricity,  by  Charles  Bar- 
nard.    Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 
An  attractive  little  volume,   written  for 


(Housekeeping  Made  Easy,  by  Christine  Ter- 
hune  Herrick.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.) 

Formerly  the  girl  who  expected,  ere  long, 
to  don  her  bridal  veil,  put  as  far  from  her 
thought  as  possible  the  menacing  spectre 
which  leered  in  the  foreground,  casting  a 
baleful  shadow  over  the  coming  honey- 
moon, viz.,  the  dread  of  going  to  house- 
keeping; undertaking  a  role  in  which  fail- 
ure and  mortification  were  predestined  mis- 
eries. To-day,  a  youthful  matron,  herself 
a  girl  but  yesterday,  is  the  representative 
of  our  girls  of  the  period,  quietly  stepping 
to  the  front  with  her  "  Housekeeping  Made 
Easy"  and,  as  she  puts  it  tersely  in  her  pre- 
face, declaring  that  it  is  only,  after  all, 
"  Housekeeping  done  Thoroughly." 

There  are  several  distinctive  merits, 
apart  from  the  excellent  character  of  the 
work  itself,  about  the  book's  personality,  so 
to  speak.  Its  shape,  size  and  binding 
make  it  an  attractive  addition  to  the  vol- 
umes which  lie  on  the  table.  Its  agreea- 
bly-tinted paper  does  not  try  weak  or 
weary  eyes.  Its  type  is  clear  and  distinct. 
Finally,  it  has  the  crowning  charm  of  a 
careful  index. 

Mrs.  Herrick's  opinions  are  firmly  held 
and  are  stated  clearly  and  directly,  while 
her  style  is  often  lightened  by  apt  bits  of 
quotation,  gleams  of  humor,  and  half-un- 
conscious references  which  show  that  this 
practical  housekeeper  is  a  student  of  belles- 
lettres.  The  arrangement  of  the  house- 
work, assigning  to  each  day  its  own  tasks, 
the  advice  anent  "  husbands  and  money," 
the  hints  regarding  hospitality,  the  counsel 
that  concerns  the  "  family  dress-maker,"  all 
in  turn  are  pertinent  and  sensible.  And, 
as  we  begin  with  the  selection  of  the  home, 
make  its  tour  from  attic  to  cellar,  and  con- 
clude with  the  "  gude  mon  "  cosily  seated 
at  his  "ain  fireside,"  little  is  left  to  be  de- 
sired. 

M.  E,  S, 
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MY  M.  O.  A.  W. 


Editor  of  Home-Maker : 

I  AM  a  young  housekeeper  and  not  sure 
enough  that  I  know  anything  to  assert 
myself  against  a  Maid-of -all-Work,  who  is 
sure  that  she  knows  everything. 

I  have  just  come  up  to  my  room,  heated 
and  almost  tearful,  after  a  combat  with  her. 
My  mother  told  me,  when  we  set  up  house- 
keeping for  ourselves  in  our  neat  wigwam, 
never  to  countenance  the  presence  of  wash- 
ing-soda. She  denounced  it  as  the  pest  of 
the  laundry,  and  forewarned  me  that  I  would 
have  trouble  to  keep  it  out  of  my  house. 
Our  clothes  have  been  perfectly  aa/«/ lately. 
Yellow,  with  bias  streaks  of  bluing  left  in 
them  by  the  wringer,  our  sheets  reminded  my 
John  (or  so  he  said)  of  a  faded  sunset  by  one 
of  theveryold  masters.  Ourpocket-handker- 
chiefs  and  napkins  are  eaten  into  what  look 
like  moth-holes.  This  latter  phenomenon, 
my  mother  says,  signifies  washing-soda.  My 
M.  O.  A.  W.  delights  in  the  name  of  Be- 
linda. She  is  tall  and  florid,  and,  when  I 
dragged  out  a  paper  of  the  detested  alkali 
from  behind  the  flour  barrel  in  the  store- 
room this  afternoon,  she  turned  a  sort  of 
reddish-pumpkin  color.  She  was  obliged 
to  use  it,  she  said.  It  didn't  hurt  the 
clothes.  Indeed,  it  whitened  them.  No 
other  lady  she  ever  lived  with  was  willing 
to  keep  house  without  it. 

"  The  wather  was  that  harrd,  an*  the  soap 
that  new  they  were  atin'  her  hands  into  a 
nutmeg-grather. " 

So  saying,  she  spread  them  out  for  my 
inspection.  They  did  look  as  if  the  moths 
had  tried  their  teeth  on  them  after  they 
were  done  with  the  linen.  She  declared, 
too,  that  the  bottle-bluing  was  "  no  good." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  putting  bluing  into 
the  water  if  the  clothes  are  clean  and 
white  ?"  asked  I.  "  And  it  seems  reason- 
able that  nice,  fresh,  new  soap  should  dis- 
solve sooner  and  wear  the  hands  less  than 
hard,  old  pieces." 

Well,  she  talked  and  I  listened,  and  tried 
to  answer  back,  but  her  lungs  were  the 
stronger  of  the  two  pairs,  and  here  I  am, 
heartily  ashamed  of  my  hot  cheeks  and 
shaking  hands,  as  sure  that  she  is  wrong  as 
that  I  am  right,  and  too  big  a  coward  to 
face  her  down  in  my  own  house. 

Which  is  the  better  plan — to  fight  it  out 
to  the  bloody — or  tearful — end,  and   die 


early,  or  to  live  to  a  green  old  age  (is  that 
what  the  "  green  "  means,  do  you  think  ?) 
with  both  eyes  shut  to  dirt  and  disorder  ? 
MoNTCLAiR,  N.  J.  Kitty  M . 

Answer : 

Taking  your  difficulties  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given — The  Home-Maker 
eixnphatically  endorses  your  mother's  con- 
demnation of  washing-soda  in  the  laundry. 
The  yellowness  and  perforation  of  your 
linen  are  both  referable  to  the  use  of  the 
deleterious  alkali.  If  the  rose-saffron- 
hued  maiden  could  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  that  the  moth-bitten  appearance  of 
her  hands  proceeds  from  a  like  cause,  she 
would  be  more  amenable  to  reason. 

Still,  new  soap  and  hard  water  are  wear- 
ing to  the  cuticle  of  even  a  Belinda.  Her 
complaint  of  the  new  soap  is  well-founded. 
Purchase  of  soap  by  the  bar,  from  week  to 
week  is  not  economical  or  wise  in  any  re- 
spect. If  laid  in  by  the  quantity,  cut  into 
pieces  twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide,  and 
spread  on  the  shelves  of  the  pot-closet,  or 
in  a  dry  garret,  to  ripen  for  several  weeks 
before  using,  it  will  go  half  as  far  again  as 
when  freshly  cut,  and  not  fret  the  texture 
of  clothes  and  skin.  Hard  water  is  as  try- 
ing to  a  washerwoman's  patience  as  a 
smoky  chimney,  but  more  easily  corrected. 
A  tablespoonful  of  borax,  stirred  into  the 
wash-boiler  before  the  clothes  go  in,  will 
soften  the  water. 

The  Home-Maker  does  not  like  to  find 
fault  with  so  vivacious  a  correspondent, 
from  whom  it  hopes  to  hear  often.  But 
you  are  planing  the  wood  for  your  own 
coffin  by  entering  into  combats  with  a  loud- 
tongued,  insensitive  inferior.  Bon't  work 
up  annoyance  into  trouble.  First,  get 
yourself — your  nerves,  temper,  and  voice — 
in  hand.  Then,  undertake  the  training  of 
Belinda.  When  you  descend  to  discus- 
sions with  her,  you  sink  to  her  level ;  when 
you  allow  her  to  see  that  she  has  irritated 
you,  you  drop  below  it,  for  you  have  been 
taught  better  things,  and  she  has  not. 
Life,  health,  happiness,  even  good  looks, 
are  too  valuable  to  be  risked  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  kitchen-friction.  Birt  and  dis- 
order need  not  be  the  alternatives.  Rate 
things  at  their  true  worth,  and  you  will  find 
the  M.  O.  A.  W.,  at  her  worst,  but  a  pass- 
ing vexatio.  Editor. 
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THE   STORY    OF   THREE 
MONTHS. 

THE  first  number  of  The  Home-M  aker 
should  have  been  published  on  Oc- 
tober I  St,  1888.  An  accident  in  the  press- 
room delayed  the  issue  until  the  5th  of  the 
month.  The  season  was  inauspicious. 
Announcements  of  the  new  enterprise  by 
means  of  circular  and  newspaper  advertise- 
ments were  but  partially  distributed  during 
the  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
from  the  city  of  many  who  would  have 
been  friends  and  subscribers. 

The  second  number  appeared  under 
still  less  favorable  circumstances.  A  Presi- 
dehtial  canvass  and  election  always  par- 
alyze trade  for  a  time.  In  the  fever  of 
contest,  the  triumph  of  victory  and  the  de- 
pression of  defeat,  there  seemed  to  the 
most  sanguine  well-wishers  to  the  infant 
magazine  little  hope  that  it  would  catch  the 
public  eye,  much  less  engage  popular  atten- 
tion. 

A  succession  of  mischances  incident  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  every  undertaking, 
kept  back  the  Christmas  number  for  nearly 
a  week  after  the  date  appointed  for  the 
publication.  New  machinery  works  stiffly, 
and  the  hand  must  get  used  to  even  a  good 
instrument  before  it  can  wield  it  deftly. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the 
material  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the 
new  periodical.  Before  they  were  encoun- 
tered, moral  dissuasives  had  been  applied 
in  number  and  variety  too  abundant  to  be 
fully  enumerated  here.  "  The  market  was 
overstocked  with  household  magazines." 
Upon  the  desks  of  business  manager  and 
editors  were  piled,  before  the  initial  num- 
ber of  The  Home-Maker  went  to  press, 
no  less  than  twenty  brochures  and  papers 
devoted  to  housewifery.  A  timorous  imag- 
ination might  have  seen  in  each  a  lurid 
beacon  warning  the  newly-selected  crew 
not  to  put  to  sea  at  that  point.  Private 
letters,  friendly  and  impertinent,  assured 
the  Board  of  Managers  that  there  was  no 
field  for  their  project,  and  street-corner 
acquaintances  had,  at  their  tongue-tips,  the 
title  and  fate  of  every  periodical  which  had 
come  to  grief  within  the  half  century. 
Under  threatening  skies  and  against  head- 
winds, the  staunch  barge  began  the  voyage. 
Through  all,  the  hearts  of  those  who 
manned  her  never  quailed,  but  now,  at  the 
end  of  ninety  days,  they  take  breath  and 
look  back  with  gratitude  and  surprise  at 
what  has  been  overpast  and  what  done. 


With  a  circulation  that  increases  at  the  rate 
of  thousands  each  month,  with  clubs  forming 
all  over  the  country  and  sending  in  mes- 
sages of  hearty  good-will  with  every  list  of 
new  names,  those  with  whom  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Home-M  aker  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  dream  that  hardly  dared  take  the 
form  of  a  hope,  gladly  embrace  this  occa- 
sion to  return  thanks  to  the  public  to 
which  they  owe  so  much. 

In  her  salutatory,  the  Editor-in-chief 
claimed  the  house-mothers  of  America  as 
her  constituency  and  personal  friends.  The 
result  is  proving  that  her  trust  was  not  un- 
founded. 

The  press,  without  exception,  has  given 
the  new  magazine  a  flatteringly  cordial  re- 
ception. The  hand  of  fellowship  is  frankly 
extended  all  along  the  line  of  the  frater- 
nity. Words  of  encouragement,  of  con- 
gratulation, often  of  affectionate  apprecia- 
tion, come  hourly  to  the  modest  offices 
that  are  already  becoming  too  strait  for  the 
young  periodical's  growing  needs.  All  this 
proves  the  sagacity  that  insisted  upon  a 
plan  of  operations  which  trenched  upon  no 
other  publication. 

The  Home-Maker  rivals  none  of  its 
contemporaries,  because  it  has  made  a 
sphere  for  itself.  Instead  of  contending 
fas  was  prophesied)  with  Good  Housekeep- 
ing^ Table  Talk^  The  Ladies  Home  Journal^ 
etc.,  etc.,  it  clasps  hands  with  all — and  at- 
tends to  its  own  business  ! 

It  would  be  an  ungraciously  thankless 
omission  from  its  list  of  benefits  to  forbear 
the  mention  of  the  invariable  kindness  it 
has  received  from  the  noble  Guild  of  Au- 
thors, far  and  near.  Always  generous  and 
loyal  to  one  another,  the  men  and  women 
comprising  it  have  surpassed  themselves  in 
loving  words  and  liberal  acts  in  response  to 
the  editorial  call  upon  their  services.  The 
moral  stimulus  of  their  unsolicited  testi- 
mony to  the  good  work  The  Home-Maker 
is  doing  is  as  valuable  in  carrying  this  on 
as  are  the  contributions  sent  to  our  col- 
umns. 

"  Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  To 
all  who  have  aided  in  securing  this  for  the 
new  undertaking — contributors,  editors  and 
subscribers — the  Board  of  Managers,  the 
Publishers  and  the  Editors  of  The  Home- 
Maker  desire,  at  the  close  of  this  first 
quarter  of  its  existence,  to  say  "Thank 
you  !  '*  It  is  a  good  world,  after  all,  in 
which  we  live — a  world  which,  if  God  will, 
these  pages  will  make  better  still. 

January  i,  1889. 
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EDITORIAL 


FAMILIAR   TALK   OF    PEOPLE   AND   THINGS. 


"THIS  ONE    THING    1    DO  !  " 


ITH  the  close  settling 
down  of  the  winter's 
cold  and  gloom  without 
the  home  and  fireside, 
began  theseverest 
labors  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  fable  of 
the  butterfly  and  ant  finds  thousands  of 
illustrations  in  town  and  country, — with  a 
difference.  The  ant  opens  her  door  and 
cupboard  to  the  shivering  sluggard.  This 
article  does  not  propose  to  treat  of 
eleemosynary  benefactions.  When  the  re- 
cipients are  moderately  hale  men  and 
women,  the  strong  probability  is  that  every 
bestowed  alms  is  an  impulse  toward 
pauperdom,  the  most  hopeless  of  mortal 
conditions. 

A  subtler  problem  is  the  sincere  demand 
for  work  from  those  who  are  **  willing  to 
do  anything  "  by  which  an  honest  livelihood 
may  be  gained.  The  subtlest  and  most 
perplexing  section  of  this  problem  is  to 
supply  women  with  occupations  that  "  pay." 
They  besiege  our  doors  in  troops ;  our 
mails  are  swollen  by  written  appeals ; 
books  are  written  and  sermons  preached  in 
discussion  of  their  evil  case ;  societies  are 
founded  for  the  amelioration  of  the  same. 
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Still,  cry  and  struggle  go  on.  "  Something 
to  do,  or  I  die ! "  is  the  wail  of  a  host  who 
were  brought  up  as  are  the  daughters  of  our 
middle-class  and  wealthier  families  all  over 
the  country,  yet  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  working  for  a  living.  The 
theme  is  hackneyed,  but  terribly  important. 
It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  compass  of 
the  whole  number  of  our  magazine,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  entire  volume,  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
question  of  Women's  Work  and  Wages. 
Yet  one  broad,  deep  principle  covers  so 
many  cases  which  were,  otherwise,  baffling 
to  philanthropist  and  social  economist,  that 
it  deserves  emphatic  statement. 

Few  women  who  were  not  brought  up  to 
trades  or  professions  ever  learn  anv  one 
thing  so  thoroughly  that  they  can  make 
money  by  the  practice  of  it. 

"  This  one  thing  I  do  "  is  set  before  the 
boy  as  a  motto  of  daily  life  by  the  time  he 
can  read  and  write.  Everybody  asks : 
**What  are  you  going  to  make  of  him?" 
His  parents  are  uneasy  or  vexed  if  he 
shows,  at  sixteen,  no  decided  proclivity  for 
any  occupation.  He  must  create  his  life. 
His  sister  steps  into  a  ready-made  world. 
The  gross  inconsistency  of  her  inability  to 
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take  care  of  herself  with  the  American 
belief  in  marriages  of  affection,  would  be 
ludicrous  but  for  the  consequences  of  the 
unbalanced  system.  If  a  girl  is  to  depend 
upon  marriage  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  let 
her  be  brought  up  on  that  basis.  Her 
parents  or  guardian  should  choose  her 
husband,  and  all  thoughts  ot  heart- 
selection  be  kept  from  her  imagination. 
Otherwise,  the  commercial  transaction  is 
faulty  in  one  of  its  provisions.  If,  how- 
ever, she  is  bent  upon  wedding  for  love, 
and  love  only,  the  question  of  maintenance 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  Should  she 
remain  constant  to  a  dead  lover — or 
husband, — or  never  meet  with  one  whom 
she  can  love  freely  and  entirely — what 
then  ?  In  view  of  the  notorious  instability 
of  American  fortunes,  it  is  a  simple  con- 
dition of  safety  that  she  should  cast  an 
anchor  to  windward  in  the  form  of  abilitv 
to  take  care  of  herself — and,  perhaps,  of 
her  children. 

This  is  the  age  of  specialties — a  tendency 
daily  more  apparent.  No  one  man  now 
makes  the  whole  of  a  watch,  or  a  harness, 
or  magazine.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  an  editor  to  be  a  practical  printer  ;  and 
there  are  women  who  earn  high  wages  by 
draping  gowns  in  dress-making  establish- 
ments. If  ever  the  legend  :  "  This  one 
thing  I  do !  *'  ought  to  be  stamped  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses  and  written  all  over 
the  page  of  daily  labor,  it  is  now.  To  some 
vocations — notably  that  of  the  daily  gov- 
erness— the  trend  of  circumstance  and 
opinion  is  disastrous.  The  majority  of 
women  should  be  shrewd  to  turn  the  tide 
to  their  own  advantage.  She  succeeds 
best  in  this  who  calls  nothing  which  is 
honest  common  or  unclean.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  girl  who  gives  music- 
lessons  should  outrank  socially — educa- 
tion and  breeding  being  equal  in  both — 
her  whose  specialty  is  cookery.     A  really 


competent  housekeeper  commands  a  higher 
salary  than  a  public-school  teacher.  A 
bright  woman  with  deft  fingers  will  make 
more. as  a  compositor  in  a  printing-office 
than  as  a  third-rate  painter  of  holiday 
cards. 

To  be  specific :  A  New  York  woman, 
well-bred,  and  once  well-to-do,  amplifies  a 
scanty  income  into  competency  by  the 
manufacture  of  chicken  pies,  for  the  sale 
of  which  she  depends  chiefly  upon  a 
Woman's  Exchange.  They  are  her  specialty, 
in  which  practice  has  wrought  perfection. 

In  Richmond,  Virginia,  an  admirably 
conducted,  therefore  successful  Exchange 
for  Woman's  Work  has  created  a  market 
for  the  sale  of  delicious  "  beaten  biscuits," 
made  by  a  gentlewoman  who  carries  on  the 
dainty  industry  in  her  own  home,  and  earns 
a  goodly  sum  by  it  yearly.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal grocery  firms  of  the  same  city  has  the 
agency  of  **  Pin-Money  Pickles,"  put  up 
by  another  gentlewoman,  receiving  and 
filling  orders  for  them  from  many  parts  of 
the  country,  even  from  Philadelphia  and 
Brooklyn.  Nobody  who  has  once  eaten 
the  delicious  condiment  can  relish  the  acid 
mdistinctiveness  of  most  of  the  pickles 
turned  out  "  as  per  contract." 

A  third  supplies  the  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
change with  preser\^es  that,  like  the  articles 
already  named,  make  their  market. 

An  extract  from  a  circular  issued  by 
this  last-named  institution,  which  is  wisely 
and  profitably  managed,  offers  a  strong, 
clear  solution  of  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing : 

"  Let  those  who  desire  to  benefit  by  their 
labor  ask  :  **  What  do  I  make  bestV^  then 
make  and  offer  it  to  the  Exchange." 

Everv  woman  has  a  "  best  "  somewhere. 
The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  success  is 
to  find  out  what  it  is  ;  the  second,  but  no 
more  important,  to  elevate  it  from  an 
accom[)Iishment  to  a  profession. 
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"THOU  WAYWARD   BOY!" 


Thou  wayward  boy,  come  here  ! 

Put  by  thy  bow  '. 

And  all  thy  shafts  in  some  sate  nook  bestow— 
Give  heed,  the  while  I  whisper  in  thine  ear ! 

Then  spread  thy  wings  and  fly. 

Bear  every  word  and  sigh 
To  her  who  is  to  me  of  all  most  dear. 

How  shalt  thou  know  'tis  she  ? — 

When  thou  shall  find 

Brown  hair  just  gathered  in  a.  knot  behind. 
Cheeks  wherein  blushes  nestle  bashfully. 

And  lips  where  trembling  lie 

Kisses,  the  which  to  die 
Quaffing,  were  more  than  immortality. 

When  thou  shall  see  gray  eyes — 

Deep,  ah  !  so  deep 

That  in  their  depths  past  ages  seem  to  sleep ; 
When  gazing  on  all  beauty  in  such  guise. 

If  vain  thy  wings  essay 

To  bear  ihee  thence  away, 
Know,  at  ier  feet  my  heart  a  suppliant  lies. 


Then  draw  thou  near  to  her 

Whispering  low; 

Tell  her  but  this — that  I  do  love  her  so 
That  I  am  grown  a  blind  idolater. 

Reverence  for  her  sweet  name. 

Passion,  like  wind-lashed  flame 
In  strange  alliance  hold  me  prisoner. 

And  note  her  mantling  cheek  ; 

Judge  if  I  be 

All  things  lo  her  as  she  is  all  to  me. 
'Neath  down-drooped  lashes,  truthful  a 

If,  haply,  she  doth  tell 

How  thai  she  loves  me  well- 
Yet  ask  what  mean  the  words  that  she  doth  speak. 


If  in  her  heart  she  saith, 

As  I  in  mine. 

That  every  torch  grows  dim  before  love's  shrine  ; 
If  far  above  all  joys  she  reckoneth 

Love's  presence,  love's  caress. 

Even  love's  waywardness — 
If  she  would  crown  him  king  ot  life  and  death  ; 

Then  beg  her  that  she  bend 

Her  look  aside, 

Till  thou  canst  spread  thy  downy  pinions  wide 
And  flutter  back  to  him  who  is  thy  friend. 

Here,  in  some  happy  spot. 

Thy  naughty  pranks  forgot. 
Thee  will  we  worship  until  all  things  end. 

DuffieU  Oskn 
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NEVER  never  saw  any 
one  quite  like  you, 
Clare.  So  persistent, 
so  insistent.  Always 
money,  money,  money ! 
I  should  think  you 
thought  I  was  made  of 
money  ! " 

Perhaps  Clare  had  seen  too  little  of  her 
father  to  let  her  think  him  made  of  any- 
thing else. 

"  Well,  aren't  you,  papa  f  **  she  said, 
roguishly,  looking  up  into  his  sour  face, 
and  hugging  herself  while  the  wind  whistled 
round  her  bare  head. 

"  Really,'  Clare  is  the  only  one  who  can 
do  anything  with  her  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Vandernest,  looking  down  cautiously  from 
the  drawing-room  window, left  open  by  the 
maid,  to  the  sidewalk  where  Mr.  Vander- 
nest had  been  arrested  on  the  way  to  the 
carriage  by  Clare's  fluting  voice,  hiding 
herself,  meanwhile,  behind  the  curtain 
which  blew  about  and  threatened  to  disclose 
her,  do  what  she  would,  and  not  daring  to 
drop  the  sash,  lest  her  husband  should 
glance  up  and  see  her. 

"  Take  care,  Emma,"  said  her  sister,  in 
a  low  voice.  "  If  he  sees  you  it's  all  up 
with  Clare's  hopes.  What  a  gale  it  must 
be  out  at  sea ;  a  regular  dry  storm  !  Here, 
let  me  hold  down  the  curtain.  There!  He's 
getting  to  be  a  regular  curmudgeon.  Who 
would  ever  have  dreamed  it  of  Sydney  ?" 
"  It's  too  bad,"  sighed  the  wife.  "  It's 
really  too  bad.  But  it's  wrong  for  me  to 
let  you  talk  so,  Helena.  He's  my  hus- 
band, and — " 

"  Nonsense  !  I  should  have  to  be  blind 
and  deaf,  as  well  as  dumb,  and  a  senseless 
stock  besides,  not  to  appreciate  Sydney  for 
all  he's  worth—" 

"  He's  worth  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. He  never  used  to  be  so,"  whimpered 
Mrs.  Vandernest,  whether  in  reference  to 
the  million  or  the  curmudgeon. 

"  It's  growing  on  him.  Bad  things  grow 
like  weeds.  And  what  hard  work  it  is  to 
cultivate  the  virtues.  At  least,  he  finds  it 
hard,  apparently." 

"  Oh,  Helena,  I'm  sure — I  don't  know — 
I—" 

*  *  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  Mr.  Vander- 
nest isn't  virtue  itself  in  all  the  things  that 
have  no  temptation  for  him.     But  money 


— I  don't  know  where  he  wouldn't  follow 
a  dollar." 

"  It  isn't  right  to  talk  so,  Helena,"  sighed 
the  wife. 

"  I  know  it's  mean,  while  I  live  in  his 
house.  I  shan't  feel  as  if  I  could  look 
myself  in  the  face  till  I  go  out  and  earn 
my  own  living.  I'm  sure,  anything  would 
be  more  agreeable  than  his  perpetual  fault- 
finding and  scrimping.  I  cauid  get  a  place 
in  a  shop,  maybe.  If  there's  one  thing 
in  the  world  I  can  do  it  is  to  make 
change." 

**  It's  true,"  murmured  Mrs.  Vandernest, 
"  we  were  a  great  deal  happier  before  he 
knew  how  rich  he  was.  As  soon  as  he 
had  one  million,  he  wanted  five.  There 
goes  the  curtain  again.  It's  just  as  well 
he  wouldn't  let  Gerald  have  a  yacht,  with 
such  a  wind.  He'd  be  in  a  hurricane  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba  if  he  had,  and  no  more 
marine  views  or  anything.  It  would  be 
the  last  we  should  see  of  him." 

"  He  said  it  would  be.  when  he  flung 
out  of  the  room,  anyway." 

"  And  Gerald  is  the  most  patient,  most 
uncomplaining.  His  father  expects  him 
to  be  all  that  other  millionaires'  sons  are, 
and  on  nothing  a  year." 

"  Well,  don't  fret,  Emma.  The  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly,  and  if  they  don't 
grind  out  something  for  Sydney — " 

"  They  can't,"  said  Mrs.  Vandernest,  in 
sublime  belief  that  not  even  Fate  could  get 
the  better  of  Mr.  Vandernest  in  a  matter 
of  money.  "  He's  placed  his  funds  so  that 
nothing  can  take  them  all  at  once.  And — " 

"  And  there's  nothing  else  would  hurt 
him.     What  a  coward  you  are,  Emma  !  " 

«  It_it  isn't  right." 

"  To  say  ?  All  right  to  feel,  I  suppose. 
Take  care,  he's  looking  round.  Well,  he 
can't  have  any  hurt  from  want  of  af- 
fection, or  he'd  take  some  pains  to  pre- 
serve it.  Clare's  indifference  doesn't 
trouble  him  ;  nor  Gerald's  despair, — and 
Ruth  is  such  a  lovely  creature  !  If  all  the 
Gulnares  of  the  sea  looked  as  she  does  in 
that  last  picture  of  Gerald's  we  should 
have  very  few  young  men  above  water. 
No  ;  Sidney's  safe  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  and 
that  will  be  forever.  He  can't  die  ; — for 
your  soul  has  to  leave  your  body  when  you 
die, — and  he  hasn't  any  soul,  I've  come  to 
believe.     W^here  your  treasure  is  there  will 
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your  heart  be  also ;  and  his  treasure  will 
always  be  in  bank  vaults." 

"  I  mustn't  let  you  talk  so,  Helena. 
He's —  he's  your  brother." 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  is.  And  I  know  it's 
wicked.  And  I  know  it's  his  fault  that 
makes  me  wicked,"  said  Helena,  with  a 
sort  of  subdued  fury. 

"  What  is  he  doing  now  ?  " 

"  He's  making  hypocrites  and  swindlers 
of  us,  now  and  all  the  time." 

"  No — ^but  really.  Look,  look,  quick  ! — 
I  do  believe — " 

**  He  certainly  is — Hush  !"  exclaimed 
Helena  in  a  whisper.  "  If  Clare  hasn't 
carried  the  day  !  He's  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket !  He's  taken  out  a  bill !  Oh, 
be  careful,  don't  let  him  see  us — it's  a 
crucial  moment." 

It  was  indeed  a  crucial  moment.  "  I 
don't  approve  of  a  young  girl's  having  so 
much  money,"  Mr.  Vandernest  was  saying 
petulantly. 

"  But,  papa,"  urged  Clare,  the  wind  fan- 
ning a  color  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
bright  with  expectation  as  the  petulance 
seemed  to  promise  compliance,  "  you  know 
I'm  almost  as  careful  as  you  are  about 
money." 

"  I'm  not  careful  !  "  cried  her  father. 
"  I'm  perfectly  reckless,  perfectly  reckless 
and  prodigal  to  be  thinking  of  letting  you 
have  such  a  sum.  Why  doesn't  your 
mother  ask  for  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  papa,  you  know  what  mamma  is — 
she's  so — so — " 

"  Unreasonable.     That's  what  she  is  !  " 

"  To  want  a  cheque-book,  papa  ? " 

"  And  that  isn't  unreasonable  ?  A  cheque- 
book to  draw  out  my  money  !  I  call  it 
preposterous !  No,  Clare,  no.  I  haven't 
the  amount.  Men  don't  carry  such  sums 
about  with  them  now-a-days." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have,  papa  ;  "  fluted  Clare. 
•*  Colonel  Matthews  just  handed  you  some 
money  to  invest  for  him,  or  something. 
At  any  rate  I  saw  an  almost  new,  crisp, 
green  one-hundred-dollar  bill  in  it.  And 
that's  the  very  bill  I  want." 

"  What  a  little  baggage  you  are  !  Well, 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  give  it  to  you,  or 
you'll  catch  your  death  out  here,  and  make 
me  catch  mine,  and  this  wind  will  take 
the  brougham  over  the  side  of  the 
hill." 

"  It's  more  likely  to  take  me  up  like  a 
balloon.  If  you  really  do  give  me  the 
money,  papa,  I  shall  be  light-hearted 
enough  to  go  up — " 


"  Light-headed,  you  mean.  Well — when 
I  come  home." 

"  No,  no,  now,  papa  !  Now,  there's  no 
time  like  the  present.     I  want  it  now." 

"  You  are  as  impatient  as  you  are  impor- 
tunate, Clare.  A  regular  little  daughter 
of  the  horse  leech.  But  there,  there  it  is. 
And  I  hope  that  will  be  all  the  finery  you 
want  for  one  while.  Your  mother  ought — 
what  was  it  you  said  you  wanted  it  for  ?  " 
suspiciously,  and  still  holding  the  bill  by 
one  end  between  thumb  and  finger. 

"  I  didn't  say,  papa,"  she  cried  glee- 
fully. 

"Well,  you  had  better,  if  you  want  it." 

"  It's — it's  a  little  of  a  secret,"  she  said 
hesitatingly,  the  color  going  and  coming 
like  a  flame.  "The  idea  of  keeping  me 
out  here  this  February  day  so  long  !  Now, 
don't  you  ask  me,  papa." 

"  I  shall  ask  you,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  papa, — you  know  that  lady — I 
shall  catch  my  death -a-cold  out  here  !  " 

"Then  run  right  in.  What  lady?"  as 
she  didn't  run  in. 

"  Why,  the  pale  one  with  the  brown  eyes 
and  the  white  hair,  with  the  lovely  lame 
girl,  that  exquisite  creature  whose  lame- 
ness is  only  a  beauty,  she  uses  her  crutches 
in  the  way  a  swan  does  his  feet  in  the 
water,  that  sit  behind  the  big  pillar  in 
church — " 

"  Well,  what  of  them  ?  Of  course  I 
know  who  you  mean.  I  should  think  I 
had  reason  to  make  haste.  Clare,  this  is 
ridiculous  !  I'm  in  a  hurry,  though  no  one 
would  dream  it,  and  it's  confoundedly  cold 
for  you  to  be  keeping  me  so,  and  you'll  be 
sick  yourself,  and  another  doctor's  bill. 
Well,  what  of  them  ?  What  have  thev  to 
do  ? — By  heaven  !"  as  he  looked  at  her 
and  some  inspiration  seized  him  from  far 
outside  himself,  "  you  want  to  spend  my 
money  on  those  beggars !"  he  roared. 
"  You  want  to  give  away  what  it  has  cost 
me  years  of  labor  and  struggle  to  get 
together  !  Those  people  I've  forbidden 
Gerald  to  go  near  again  !     You — " 

And  just  at  that  instant  a  great  puff  of 
wind  came  sailing  and  swirling  about  them, 
and  snatched  the  bit  of  green  paper  from 
his  thumb  and  finger,  and  went  careering  up 
and  away  with  it,  up,  up,  up,  over  the  bare 
tree-tops,  over  the  houses,  and  into  the 
clouds  themselves. 

Mr.  Vandernest  looked  after  it  one  long 
moment.  As  if  he  could  not  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  he  glanced  at  his 
hands,  at  the  steps,  made  a  motion  toward 
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his  daughter  as  if  he  would  like  to  shake 
her,  and  then  dashed  down  to  his  carriage 
like  one  of  the  swine  into  whom  the  evil 
spirits  betook  themselves.  But  Clare  had 
already  fled  the  place,  and  had  darted  up- 
stairs and  into  the  front  drawing-room, 
where  her  aunt  Helena  slammed  down  the 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  she  sobbed,  as  much 
with  excitement  and  apprehension  as  with 
disappointment.  "When  I  all  but  had  it  ! 
And  what,  what,  what  do  you  suppose  he 
will  do  and  say  when  he  comes  back  ?" 

"  He — he  can't  kill  you,"  said  her  mother. 

"He  can  shut  me  up    in    my    room — " 

"He  never  did." 


"  He  can  forbid  me  to  go  out,  and  refuse 
me  a  new  bonnet  for  a  year,  and  bring  me 
to  shame  by  disputing  the  dress-maker's 
bill—" 

■'  No,"  said  her  aunt  Helena,  smoothing 
the  tangles  of  yellow  curls,  where  the  wind 
had  played  havoc,  "  he  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He'll  just  fret  about  the  waste 
of  butter,  and  the  surplus  of  the  pudding- 
sauce,  and  threaten  to  put  Gerald  at  work 
as  a  day-laborer  on  a  farm,  till  he's  worn 
it  out." 

"  It's  a  dreadful  life,  rli,  it's  a  dreadful 
life  1  "  sighed  her  mother. 

And  although  anyone  might  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Vandernest's  familv  was  in  what 
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is  politically  called  an  insurrectionary  state, 
no  one  would  have  supposed  that  he  really 
loved  them  with  all  the  heart  he  had,  be  the 
same  much  or  little,  and  that  they  lived  in  a 
house  little  short  of  a  palace  provided  by 
his  money,  even  if  every  .sepaiate  article 
in  it  had  been  wrung  out  of  him  as  if  at 
a  cost  of  his  life-blood. 

"  Well,"  said  Clare,  ruffling  all  her  curls 
again,  "that's  the  end  of  Ruth's  worsted. 
If  she  ever  has  her  foot  straightened,  it  will 
be  by  no  means  of  ours.  And  I  did  so 
want  to  help  her,  and  I  made  up  the  work, 
and  offered  her  the  price — I  must  take  it 
anyway,  mamma,  and  1  must  pay  her ;  I 
shall  just  sell  my  pearl  ear-rings — and  if 
papa  finds  it  out  he  may  make  the  most  of 
it." 

"  You  can't,"  said  the  aunt.  "  They're 
locked  up  in  the  safe  in  the  library." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  her  mother.  "You 
did  your  best  to  help  Ruth,  and  that  will 
be  remembered  to  your  account — " 

"  I  don't  care  anything  about  my  ac- 
count 1 "  cried  Clare.  "  And  it  sounds 
too  much  like  papa's  business,  any  way.  I 
wasn't  thinking  of  myself.  I  was  thinking 
of  Ruth's  foot,  and  of  making  it  so  she 
could  go  about  the  world  with  Gerald  tak- 
ing his  sketches.  I  think  she  could  paint 
herself  presently — she  is  artist  all  through. 
Just  think  what  papa  might  do  for  people 
if  he  only  would  !  There's  the  postman,  oh, 
yes,  James  has  his  hatids  full — valentines  ! 
Oh,  what  a  deadly  waste  of  money !  It 
makes  me  sick  !" 

It  was  odd  that  just  at  that  moment  Mrs. 
Paul,  the  pale  woman  with  the  brown  eyes 
and  the  white  hair  who  sat  behind  the  pil- 
lar in  church,  should  be  making  the  same 
remark  about  Mr.  Vandernest.  "Just 
think  what  he  might  do  with  his  money,  if 
he  only  would  !" 

"  Well,  as  his  daughter  Clare  would  say, 
he  only  won't,"  Ruth  answered  her.  "  And 
that  isn't  the  worst  of  it." 

"  No,"  said  her  mother.  "  He  only  will — 
when  it  comes  to  this  question  of  demand- 
ing his  own.  And  it  is  his  own,  I  suppose. 
But  your  father  always  told  me  he  had  ren- 
dered Mr.  Vandernest  good  and  suffi- 
cient service  for  the  money  represented  in 
that  note, — and  the  moment  we  were  left 
defenceless  that  note  is  presented,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  it  or  lose  the 
house  over  our  head.s.  I  am  thankful  there 
is  only  a  hundred  dollars  more  to  pay 
on  It. 

"  I  should  be  more  thankful,"  said  Ruth, 


"  if  I  knew  where  that  hundred  dollars  was 
coming  from.  You  see,  stitch  as  I  can  on 
this  embroidery  of  Clare's,  I  can't  finish  it 
yet." 

"  If  it  were  done  and  paid  for,"  said  the 
mother, — "  I  had  meant  that  money  to  go 
for  the  straightening  of  your  foot." 

"  Not  with  that  debt  hanging  over  us.  1 
forget  my  foot  isn't  straight, — Gerald  never 
remembers  it.  I  only  submitted  to  taking 
the  fancy  price  she  promised  in  order  to 
pay  the  debt  to  her  father.  And  I  don't 
see  what  we  can  do." 

For  all  the  look  of  trouble  on  her  face, 
she  was  as  beautiful  as  King  Cophetua's 
beggar  maid,  as  she  sat  there  with  the 
sprays  and  wreaths  growing  under  her 
needle  like  frost  on  the  pane,  the  dark  hair 
accentuating  the  perfect  pallor  of  the  face 
whose  red  lips  were  its  only  color,  the  fea- 
tures perfect  as  an  antique,  the  great 
black-lashed  sea-gray  eyes  shining  like 
aqua-marine  jewels.  The  mother  thought 
if  Mr.  Vandernest  once  saw  her,  once  heard 
the  music  of  the  brook-like  voice,  he  might 
feel  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  son's  choice. 
She  felt  almost  angry  the  next  moment  to 
think  that  Gerald  was  the  daughter's 
choice. 

"  I  am  going  out,"  she  said  presently.  "  I 
shall  go  to  his  office  and  ask  him  to  take 
less  this  time.  He  can  but  turn  us  out,  and 
he  will  do  that  anyway,  without  scruple. 
What  a  storm  there  is  blowing  up.  But  I 
suppose  you  will  know  nothing  about  it. 
Gerald  will  come  while  I'm  gone,  and  when 
he  comes  it's  all  sunshine." 

"I  wish  there  were  a  little  sunshine 
now,"  said  Ruth.  "  It's  so  dark  for  such 
fine  work.  I  wish  that  shutter  would  swing 
back.  Hold  the  mull,  mother,  please, 
while  I  open  the  window  and  fasten  back 
this  blind."  But  the  wind  blew  in  as  she 
opened  the  sash,  and  in  spite  of  the  moth- 
er's hand,  mull  and  patterns  and  threads 
went  whirling  every  way  at  once,  and 
suddenly,  while  Mrs.  Paul  was  hurrying  to 
gather  them  out  of  the  wind's  way,  the 
girl's  voice  cried  :  "  Oh,  mother,  mother, 
look  ;  do  but  look  !  "  And  as  if  a  bird  had 
flown  into  her  bosom  she  had  clasped  her 
hands  across  something  blown  and  nestling 
there,  a  great  green  leaf,  a  fresh,  crisp 
hundred-dollar  bill  !  "  If  this  isn't  a 
valentine  sent  from  heaven  there  never  was 
one  !  "  she  cried.  "  And  what  a  valentine  ! 
A  hundred-dollar  bill !  I  never  saw  such 
a  bill  before,  and  I  never  had  a  valentine," 
she  cried,  letting  the  window  fall.     "  Oh, 
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I  never  will  doubt  Providence  again ! 
Mother  !  a  hundred  dollars  !  '*  And  the 
girl's  joy  transformed  her  into  a  sort  of 
radiance. 

Mrs.  Paul  took  the  bill  and  examined  it, 
even  to  the  daub  of  red  ink  where  some 
one  had  started  to  scribble  initials  on  the 
back  and  then  smeared  them  out.  "  Yes," 
she  said  calmly,  "some  one  has  lost  it — 
poor  soul.  It  was  not  a  kind  Providence 
to  that  person.  We  must  advertise  it,  I 
suppose:     It  isn't  ours." 

Ruth  looked  at  her  a  moment,  first  in 
amazement  and  then  in  horror,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands  then.  "  Oh  !  "  she  cried, 
"  how  wicked  I  am  !  How  good  you  are  ! 
I  am  no  better  than — than — any  bad 
person  !  I  would  have  kept  it,  and  it 
wasn't  ours  !  "  And  when  she  went  back 
to  her  needle  she  could  hardly  see  it  for 
the  tears  that  kept  coming. 

Mrs.  Paul  folded  the  bill  away  in  her 
purse,  wrote  out  a  brief  advertisement, 
which  she  put  beside  it,  and  had  presently 
gone  on  her  errand,  leaving  the  girl  alone 
in  the  dim  room  where,  when  Gerald  found 
her,  her  beauty  seemed  like  an  illumination, 
and  her  silent  meekness  like  one  of  those 
half-hours  of  heaven.  Sitting  there  with 
her  lover,  saying  a  little,  and  looking 
and  feeling  so  much,  Ruth's  thoughts 
were  pleasanter  than  her  mother's 
were  what  time  she  stood  before  Mr. 
Vandernest's  desk,  briefly  stating  her 
errand. 

"It's  very  extraordinary,  very  extra- 
ordinary, indeed,"  he  said  fussily. 
"  Women  never  seem  to  have  any  idea  of 
business.  A  most  improper  request  of  a 
business  man.  Business  is  business.  And 
to  ask  a  man  to  receive  partial  payment 
when  the  whole  is  due — " 

"  It  is  all  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Paul,  with  a 
gesture  of  something  like  despair.  And 
then  she  remembered  herself,  and  opened 
her  purse,  and  took  out  the  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  laid  the  little  roll  before  him. 
"  In  three  months,"  she  said,  "  I  hops  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  remainder.  But  to-day  it's 
all  I  have." 

"  Madam  !  "  said  Mr.  Vandernest,  peering 
over  his  desk  suddenly,  "  why  do  you  make 
such  a  statement  as  that,  when  I  saw 
plainly,  very  plainly,  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness, another  bill  in  your  purse  ?  Not  that 
I  want  it,  but  that  I  see  it !  A  ten — a 
hundred — " 

Mrs.  Paul  took  it  out  instantly  and 
opened  it  before  him.     "  It  is  a  hundred- 


dollar  bill,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is  not  mine. 
It  blew  into  my  window  less  than  an  hour 
ago. 

"A  likely  story!"  said  Mr.  Vandernest 
before  he  bethought  himself.  "  People 
have  their  windows  open  in  the  middle  of 
February  I " 

"  Mine  was  open,"  said  Mrs.  Paul  with 
dignity.  "  And,  as  I  said,  this  blew  in.  I 
am  on  my  way  with  this  advertisement  to 
the  Herald  office,"  and  she  opened  and 
laid  before  him  also  the  notice  that  she 
had  written  out. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Vandernest,  "  I  must 
say  !  It  is  only  people  as  poor  and  proud  as 
Lucifer  that  can  afford  to  indulge  in  such 
fine  scruples,"  as  she  mechanically  turned 
the  bill  over  in  her  hand.  "  Here  you  come, 
and  put  me  t)ff  with  a  quarter  of  what  is 
due  me  when  you  have  the  whole  sum  in 
your  purse." 

"  Mr.  Vandernest,"  said  Mrs.  Paul,  I 
wish  I  had.  But  that  bill  is  no  more  mine 
than  it  is  yours — " 

"  It  is  mine,"  he  said  quickly,  his  dark 
face  flushing  purple.  "  It  blew  out  of  my 
hands  less  than  an  hour  ago  as  I  stood 
talking  at  my  door  with  my  daughter.  I 
know  it  by  the  mark  and  smear  of  red  ink 
— it  caught  my  eye  then — there  it  is — " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  growing  white  and 
yellow  and  red  by  turns.  Why  should  Mrs. 
Paul  believe  him  any  more  than  he  had  be- 
lieved her  ?  Well,  what  if  she  didn't  ?  What 
was  a  hundred-dollar  bill  to  him?  What — 
But  yet  a  business  man's  honor — his  word. 

"  If  it  is  as  you  say,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Paul 
quietly,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  bill  is  yours."  And  she  tossed  the 
advertisement  into  the  waste  basket  and 
laid  the  bill  on  his  desk.  "  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  restore  it  to  you,"  she  said,  and 
waited  a  moment  for  his  decision  on  her 
own  affair. 

He  opened  a  drawer,  dropped  the  bill 
in  and  closed  it,  looked  out  of  the  window  a 
moment,  and  then  up  at  the  ceiling,  and 
then  examined  his  finger-nails.  "  Well,  no, 
Mrs.  Paul,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  feel  called 
upon  to  administer  charity  in  this  case.  I 
have  already  been  more  than  lenient.  I 
will  give  you  what  I  may  call  the  custom- 
ary three  days'  grace,  and  then  if  you  are 
not  able  to  pay  me  the  rest  of  the  money  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  put  an  attachment  on 
your  property."  He  would  like  to  repel 
her  so  that  she  wouldn't  let  her  daughter 
marry  Gerald.  But  no  danger  of  that,  he 
thought. 
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"  Death  is  a  great  leveller,  I  have  heard 
it  said,  Mr.  Vandernest,"  said  Mrs.  Paul, 
after  a  moment's  silence.  "And  my  hus- 
band's death  has  shown  me  the  truth  of  the 
saying.  If  I  had  come  into  your  office  dur- 
mg  his  lifetime  you  would  have  sprung  to 
offer  me  a  chair ;  you  would  have  placed 
your  purse  at  my  disposal.  Now,  you  have 
not  even  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  you 
make  yourself  the  oppressor  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  in  my  person  and  my 
child's.     Good  morning." 

And  feeling  glad  at  any  rate  that  she 
had  been  able  to  give  him  that  piece  of  her 
mind,  she  left  the  place,  and  left  it  full  of 
astonished  silence ;  for  Mr.  Vandernest 
was  not  a  man  of  violent  language,  and 
if  he  had  been  he  was  quite  too  much 
amazed  to  use  it.  He,  the  courtly  Mr. 
Vandernest,  accused  of  incivility  !  He,  a 
church  member,  called  to  his  face  the 
oppressor  of  the  fatherless !  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  turning  to  stone. 

He  sat  so  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  not 
consciously  thinking  of  anything  at  all. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to  see  the 
world  outside  of  him  though  the  cloud  of 
his  anger,  to  see  that  he  was  very  much 
displeased  with  it,  with  his  wife  for  her 
limpness,  with  his  sister  for  her  insolence, 
with  his  daughter  Clare  for  her  absurd 
spirit  of  wastefulness,  with  his  son  Gerald 
for  his  open  rebellion.  Wanted  to  be  a 
painter,  did  h^  ?  Well,  he  should  be  a 
painter,  and  glazier,  too. 

Mr.  Vandernest  rose  and  put  on  his  great- 
coat. Let  the  wind  blow.  He  must  pay  a 
visit  to  his  attorneys.  He  was  going  to 
make  his  will. 

He  glanced  over  one  or  two  papers. 
There  were  others  he  must  have  ;  but  they 
were  with  certain  of  his  securities  in  the 
safe  which  was  built  into  the  library  wall 
at  home.  The  carriage  had  gone  back  ; 
but  he  could  call  a  cab  and  go  for  them — 
they  were  lists  of  properties  necessary  to 
mention.  * 

Mr.  Vandernest  was  one  of  those  people 
who  have  a  deep  disinclination  to  make  a 
will,  a  feeling  as  if  death  stood  behind  it 
and  was  beckoned  and  invited  by  such  a 
document,  and  deceived  and  put  off  by  its 
absence. 

But  Mr.  Vandernest's  recent  reflections 
were  stronger  even  than  his  disinclination. 
The  law  make  a  good  will  ?  Altogether  too 
good.  It  will  divide  his  property  in  equal 
shares  between  those  rebellious  and  dis- 
obedient and  ungrateful  people.    He  could 


make  a  better.  His  wife  might  break  it, 
possibly  ;  but  if  she  did  the  children  would 
in  that  case  have  only  what  she  could  give 
them,  and  Helena  nothing.  He  should 
give  them  a  life  estate  of  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  property  he 
should  give  to  some  great  corporation, 
either  an  orphanage  or  a  university,  some- 
thing that  would  fight  to  win  if  the  will 
were  contested. 

So  Mr.  Vandernest  drove  home,  and  let 
himself  in  and  mounted  the  velvet-covered 
stairs  to  the  library  where  were  the  papers 
he  sought.  As  he  noiselessly  opened  the 
safe,  a  hum  of  voices  on  the  other  side 
of  the  porti^fe  caught  his  ear,  and  mention 
of  himself  arrested  him. 

"  1  shouldn't  feel  so,"  Clare  was  saying, 
"if  papa  was  like  other  men." 

He  !  Mr.  Vandernest  I  Not  like  other 
men  ! 

"  But  just  look  at  the  contemptible  parsi- 
mony with  which  we  are  treated." 

Contemptible  parsimony !  Oh,  Miss 
Clare,  you  have  sealed  your  fate !  Mr. 
Vandernest  looked  about  him  at  the  old 
India  rug  on  the  floor  from  the  palace  of  a 
Ramapootra  prince,  for  which  he  had  paid 
three  thousand  dollars,  at  the  Jules  Breton 
on  the  wall,  the  Diaz,  the  Merle,  the 
Corot  full  of  dreaming,  at  the  Vibert  on 
the  easel  with  its  every  dainty  detail  and 
its  scorching  moral,  at  the  velvet  divans, 
the  bronze  Perseus,  the  silver  lamps,  the 
sweeping  purple  velvet  curtains,  the  books, 
marvels  of  tooling,  the  screen,  the  vases,  the 
crystal  jar  of  red  roses — these  had  cost 
nothing  less  than  a  dollar  apiece — he  knew, 
— had  he  not  paid  for  them?  And 
parsimony  ?  He,  who  liked  to  have  every 
thing  rich  and  fine  about  him  !  His  heart 
stood  still  a  second. 

"  Yes,"  his  wife  was  saying,  "  he  could 
trust  me  with  the  right  use  of  his  children 
all  their  lives,  but  not  of  his  money.  The 
house  is  a  palace  ;  but  I  feel  like  a  bird  in 
a  cage  in  it.  I  can't  spend  a  dollar  without 
accounting  for  it.  1  can't  have  a  dollar 
without  asking  for  it  like  a  beggar  and  tell- 
ing what  I  want  to  do  with  it,  and  then  it's 
like  drawing  teeth  to  get  it.  It's  been  so 
for  years.  I  might  have  an  immortal  soul 
in  my  charge,  but  not  a  cheque  book." 

"  Somebody  had  to  have  the  immortal 
souls  in  charge,"  said  Clare,  "and  I'm  sure 
papa  doesn't  even  know  if  we  were  made 
with  souls  or  without  them.  He  has  never 
spent  enough  time  with  us  to  find  out.  He 
doesn't    know    that     Gerald    has    genius 
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enough  to  make  his  name  known  when 
that  of  every  mere  millionnaire  is  forgotten. 
He  doesn't  even  know  he  has  a  painting- 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  I'm  sure  if 
he  opens  a  studio  he  would  have  orders 
enough  in  a  year  to  let  him  marry-  Ruth 
Paul,  the  dear  beauty,  instead  of  breaking 
their  two  hearts  as  they  are  doing 
now — " 

Ruth  Paul  !  That  woman's  daughter  ! 
Mr.  Vandernest's  hair  stood  on  end  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  had  to  remove  his 
hat,  which  he  had  previously  forgotten  to 
do,  lest  it  should  fall  otf. 

**  I  should  think  papa,  with  his  clear 
sight,"  the  voice  went  on,  "  would  see 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  Gerald  to 
marry  such  a  good,  such  an  exquisite, 
such  a  sweet  and  gentle  girl  as  Ruth  Paul, 
and  set  the  whole  town  wild  with  her 
beauty,  too,  rather  than  the  stupid  daugh- 
ter of  some  rich  banker,  in  a  scrofulous, 
vicious  set  where  there's  nothing  going  on 
but  gambling  with  horses  or  yachts  or 
cards,  as  it  may  be,  and  drinking  and 
dancing  and  disease  and  death  are  the 
chief  diversions, — some  girl  only  a  form  to 
hang  expensive  clothes  on  and  a  hand  to 
scatter  money — " 

Scatter  money.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Some- 
thing in  that.  Clare  had  some  sense. 
Some  of  his  own  hard  sense,  after  all.  And 
of  course,  there  were  Rotterdam's  boys 
and  Bellair's  gone  to  the  old  boy  just  that 
way, — no  business  in  them. 

"  But  papa,"  continued  Clare  in  the 
next  breath,  "  thinks  nothing  of  the  happi- 
ness of  his  children  ;  he  thinks  only  of 
adding  dollar  to  dollar.  He  knew  how 
I  wanted  that  bill  this  morning  for  Ruth  ; 
he  knew  what  pleasure' it  would  give  me  ; 
and  he  would  never  have  felt  it  any  more 
than  if  it  had  been  an  invisible  impossible 
bill.  But  no !  I  declare  I'm  tired  to 
death  of  having  to  make  a  struggle  for 
every  cent  I  need  to  buy  clothes  with  that 
just  shan't  disgrace  him.  I  think  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  off  by  ourselves, 
mamma.  You've  a  little  money,  and  that 
would  pay  our  room-rent,  and  I  could  get 
a  school  and  run  the  house,  and  then 
nothing  could  be  expected  of  us,  and  at 
all  events  we  should  have  some  peace  from 
papa — " 

**  Clare  I  "  said  her  mother,  drawing  a 
long  breath  of  astonishment. 

**  And  I'm  sure  that  as  for  him  he'd  be  a 
great  deal  happier  rid  of  us  and  never 
seeing  us  again — " 


**  Oh,  you  don't  think  so ! "  cried  the 
mother,  horrified  and  aghast. 

"Yes,  I  do.  And  so  should  we,  once 
we  were  used  to  it.  At  any  rate,  we'd  be 
free.  Why,  mamma,  what  in  the  world  are 
you  crying  for?  I  do  believe — why, 
mamma,  it  isn't  possible  you  love  papa  ? " 

"  Yes  it  is  !  "  cried  his  wife,  in  a  vplcanic 
outburst.  "Yes  I  do,"  she  sobbed.  "I've 
loved  him  all  my  life, — and  I  can't  leave 
off  now — because  he — isn't — he  isn't — all 
I  wish  he  was.  I  love  him  all  the  more 
because  he  needs  love  all  the  more  !  He 
— he — has  a  great  deal  of  right  on — on  his 
side — from — from  his  point  of  view,  too. 
I'm  very  inefficient,  or  I  never  should  have 
allowed  you  to  go  on  so.  Your  father,  your 
dear  father, — he  was  beautiful,  he  was 
kind,  he  was  tender  once, — I  don't  care  if 
he  is  occupied  with  making  money  now,  I 
can  wait,  I  am  waiting,  I  have  been  !  By 
and  by  he  will  come  back  to  me." 

Mr.  Vandernest's  face  grew  very  white 
as  he  listened.  It  seemed  to  him  all  at 
once  that  the  speaker  was  a  young  wild- 
rose  of  a  girl,  in  a  briary,  blossomy  land 
of  a  summer  evening,  and  he  for  the  first 
time  touching  his  lips  to  hers,  drawing  her 
soul  into  his  own,  with  his  arms  about  her 
there  under  the  swinging  branches,  the  pur- 
ple heavens,  and  hazy  .stars,  his  heart  full 
of  high  purpose,  his  will  of  endeavor.  He 
sank  for  a  moment  into  the  nearest  chair. 
He  was  really  undergoing  a  good  deal  to- 
day, he  said  to  himself ;  he  felt  faint.  A 
sort  of  mild  day  of  judgment,  this,  on 
which  he  had  fallen  ;  not  St.  Valentine's 
day,  after  all,  and  he  laughed  grimly  and 
silently.  Perhaps,  though,  he  really  was 
going  to  die  ;  and  that  was  what  had  un- 
sciously  prompted  him  to  be  seeing  about 
his  will.  Going  to  die,  and  his  wife  wait- 
ing for  the  happiness  she  had  never  had 
since  the  first  of  (heir  married  life  ;  and 
his  children  feeling  thi»  way,  Clare,  the 
little  ringleted,^ rosy  creature  who — who — 
well,  whom  if  he  lost  life  wouldn't  be  worth 
a  toss-up  ;  and  Gerald — his  boy — no  time  to 
win  them  back,  to  take  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  already  felt  was  waiting  just  ahead, 
ready  when  he  was  ready  !  Why,  he  was 
past  fifty  now — when  was  he  going  to  en- 
joy it  ? 

The  voices  rippled  and  ejaculated  and 
wept  on,  but  he  heard  no  more.  He  sat 
there,  again  lost  in  an  abyss  of  thought, 
and  only  roused  himself  and  went  to  his 
safe  and  his  table  when  the  chimes  struck 
out  the  half-hour.  ' 


THE   HOME-MAKER. 


One  would  not  have  need  to  be  eaves- 
dropping to  have  heard  a  singular  sound 
in  the  library  shortly  after  that,  a  sound 
like  a  child  with  an  ear  for  tune  trying  to 
blow  a  piccolo. 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Clare.  "Hush! 
What's  that?  I  declare,  if  that  isn't  papa 
whistling!" 

'■  Your  father  !  I  don't  know  when  I've 
heard  the  sound  before." 

"That's  he.  He's  coming  up  into  the 
library.  Oh,  what  do  you  suppose  he's  at 
home  for  at  this  time  of  day  ?     And  whis- 


tling !   it  frightens  me !     Is  he  going  to 
make    a    fuss  about  that    bill's    blowing 


and  overcoat  on  arm,  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  a  parcel  of  papers  in  his  fingers. 

"Well,  Emma,"  said  he,  looking  at  his 
trembling  wife,  "  I  suppose  you're  wonder- 
ing what  I'm  at  home  for  at  this  hour? 
What  if  I  said  the  house  had  failed,  and 
that  I'm  a  ruined  man,  and  we  have  to  be- 
gin all  over  again  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sydney  !"  she  cried,  running  for- 
ward with  clasped  hands,  "  I  should  be  so 
glad !" 

"  The  deuce  you  would !  Well,"  he  re- 
turned, laughing,  "  I'm  sorry  you  can't  be 
made  glad — I  meanl'mglad — 
that  is — oh,  well,  it  would  be 
a  lie  if  I  said  so.  But  the  fact 
is,  it's  St.  Valentines  day, 
you  know,  and  I  thought  I'd 
do  a  little  of  the  old  saint's 
work  for  him  to-day.  Don't 
you  remember  when  we  used 
to  make  much  of  the  day, 
thirty  years  ago  or  so !  " 

"Oh,  Sydney,"  with  a  pretty 
girlish  motion.     "  I — " 

"Well,  in  the  first  place. 
here's  a  valentine  for  you,  my 
love,  not  so  pretty  as  the  old 
valentines  used  to  be  when 
you  lifted  the  lace-paper  and 
saw  your  own  pretty  face  in 
the  little  mirror  there.  Bui 
more  useful,"  said  Hr.  Van- 
dernest,  "more  useful,"  and 
he  handed  her  a  big  envel- 
ope. "There  are  bonds  and 
certificates  of  stock,  coupons 
.  attached,  which  will  give  you 
an  independent  income  to 
spend  just  as  you  please,  and 
give  account  to  no  one.  And 
if  there's  more  than  you  want 
to  spend  all  at  once,  put  it 
in  the  Second  National.  And 
there's  a  cheque-book.  And 
that's  your  valentine.  Clare  ! 
Here  !  What  are  you  slipping 
away  for  ?  Didn't  you  say 
that  bill  this  morning  would 
make  the  foot  straight  for  that 
girl?" 

Clare  only  stared  at  him, 
open-eyed.  "Well,"  said  he, 
"  that  bill  blew  away.  But 
this  cheque  is  just  as  good.  It's  for 
several  times  more.  And  you  can  tell  her 
to  get  her  wedding  clothes  ready  with  the 
rest  of  it.  And  I'll  send  Gerald  along  to 
her  after  a  little  talk.     Where  is  he  ?     Top 
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of  the  house  ?  In  his  painting-room  ?  I've 
about  decided  that  if  he  wants  to  go  to 
Paris  and  study,  he'd  better  ;  and  I'd  rather 
he  look  a  wife  along  than  to  go  without. 
It's  no  use  having  all  our  money  and  letting 
people  fret  their  hearts  out  for  what  mon- 
ey'll  do.  Well,  that's  her  valentine.  And — 
and^wait  a  minute,  Clare,  here's  another 
envelope ;  that's  for  the  old  lady,  the  mother, 
Mrs.  Paul.  It's  a  cancelled  note.  Yougiveit 
her  with  my  regards  ;  that's  her  valentine. 
And— I  protest,  Clare !  there  isn't  any 
valentine  for  you,  unless" — and  he  held 
his  arms  wide,  and  Clare  sprang  into  them. 
"Oh,  you're  my  valentine,  papa,"  she  said, 
"when  you're  like  this!  I  don't  mean 
giving,  but  living,  and  being  one  of  us,  and 
making  us  love  you  !  " 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Vander- 
ncst,  holding  Clare  in  one  arm  and  reaching 


the  other  for  his  wife,  "  no  matter  about 
the  gale.  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.  Do  you  remember  going  to 
see  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  thirty 
years  ago  to-day  with  me !  Well,  it's  on 
for  a  spectacle  again  now,  and  if  there's 
anything  in  the  house  for  lunch  we'll  have 
a  bite  and  be  off  to  it,  you  and  I.  We  may 
as  well  have  a  season  of  theatre-going  and 
concerts  together  while  we  can.  I  daresay 
I'm  as  big  an  ass  as  Bottom  was,  to  be  as 
much  in  love  with  you  now  as  I  was  almost 
a  generation  ago.  No,  that  isn't  what  I 
mean,  of  course.  But  it  seems  to  me  to-day 
as  if  I'd  been  an  ass  for  a  good  while. 
Well,  we'll  begin  again  ;  and  if  you  seal 
the  compact  with  a  kiss,  well,  that  shall  be 
my  valentine ! " 

Harriet  Preicott  Spefford. 
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HRITERS  on  economic 
living  are  sometimes 
accused  of  understat- 
ing prices,  or  quoting 
exceptionally  low  prices 
the  average.  So  far 
as  I  personally  quote 
figures,  I  always  give 
them  a  trifle  higher  than  those  current,  to 
be   beyond   the   danger  of  cavil,   on   the 


principle  that  young  jockeys  are  said  to 
carry  a  horseshoe  in  each  pocket,  so  that, 
when  weighing-time  comes,  they  have 
that  much  to  the  good,  and  so  avoid  a 
disputed  race. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  those  who  assert  they  cannot  buy 
food  fit  to  eat  at  the  prices  named  (and 
sometimes  imply  that,  however  poor  they 
may  be,  their  poverty  should  not  expose 
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them  to  being  supposed  capable  of  living 
on  what  people  better  off  would  refuse, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  they  may 
say  this  in  the  strongest  belief  that  they 
are  right.  They  try,  perhaps,  to  purchase 
at  the  quoted  prices  from  the  nearest 
butcher,  who,  if  he  has  fashionable  cus- 
tomers, will  know  nothing  of  soup-meat 
under  fourteen  cents  a  pound  ;  or,  if  he  is 
doing  a  small  family  trade,  cannot  com- 
mand the  market,  and  does  not  want  to 
encourage  the  idea  of  his  customers  giv- 
ing up  the  roasts  and  steaks  for  more 
economical  parts. 

I  have  a  case  in  mind  of  which  I  was 
witness.  A  young  housekeeper,  evidently 
zealous,  and  as  evidently  fresh  from  a 
lesson  in  household  economy,  came  into 
the  store  and  told  the  butcher  she  wanted 
a  chuck  roast.  He  looked  at  her  incredu- 
lously, and  then  said,  showing  her  a  rib 
roast : 

"  This  is  a  ver>'  fine  roast,  about  such  as 
you  usually  have,  ma'am." 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  try  a  chuck  roast ; 
I  am  told  it  is  very  nice  and  much 
cheaper." 

"Oh,  yes,  it*s  cheaper,  but  you  wouldn't 
like  it " — with  an  elaborate  emphasis  on 
the  pronoun,  intended  to  imply  his  sense 
of  the  lady's  superiority. 

"  But  why  wouldn't  I  like  it ;  isn't  it 
good  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  good  enough  ;  it's  a  part 
the  Dutch  women  buy  for  pot  roast,  but  it 
would  never  suit  your  family.  Here's  a 
piece  of  chuck,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
thin  slab  of  the  poorest  end  of  the  chuck  ; 
"  you  see,  there's  a  good  deal  of  gristle 
m  It. 

"  Yes,  and  a  bone  running  through  it, 
too.     I  don't  believe  I  will  try  it." 

The  insinuation  **  that  it  was  only  suit- 
able food  for  Dutch  people "  had  evi- 
dently decided  her. 

But  the  housekeeper  who  woqld  profit 
by  the  suggestions  contained  in  these 
papers  will  go  to  the  large  markets  and  see 
for  herself,  being  duly  posted  before  she 
goes  as  to  what  the  current  retail  prices 
for  the  week  are.  I  repeat  that  my  own 
quotations  are  intended  for  a  high  aver- 
age. How  far  this  is  so,  I  will  show  by 
quoting  the  housekeepers*  market  prices, 
published  in  the  Sunday   Tribum  of  Nov. 

25- 
"For   housekeepers   who  may  want   to 

know  the  retail   prices  of  provisions,  the 

following  figures  were  those  which  ruled 


in  the  city's  greatest  market  yesterday, 
but  they  will  doubtless  rise  considerably 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  week  : 
Porterhouse  steak  sold  for  23  and  25  cents 
a  pound,  sirloin  steak  18  and  20  cents, 
and  chuck  steak  10  to  14  cents.  Loins  of 
mutton  cost  12  1-2  to  14  cents,  legs  11 
and  12  cents,  racks  10  and  12  cents,  and 
shoulders  and  breasts  5  cents  a  pound. 
Loins  and  racks  of  lamb  were  16  cents 
a  pound  each,  saddles  13  cents,  and  shoul- 
ders and  breasts  3  to  6  cents.  Hams 
brought  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  shoul- 
ders and  ribs  of  pork  8  cents,  and  smoked 
beef  10  cents." 

These  prices   are   very   low    for    some 
things,  especially  for  the  coarser  parts  of 
mutton,  no  doubt  because,  being  Thanks- 
giving week,  the  great  demand  would  be 
for   poultry;   but  for   poultry,   beef,  etc., 
the  quotation  is  high  and   may  be  safely 
taken  as  a  guide  to  winter  prices.     I  may 
here    remark    that    the    market-men    are 
quick  to  detect  the  unaccustomed  visitor, 
and,  unless  she  is  well  informed  as  to  the 
actual  market   prices,  will  impose  on  her. 
I   would   not   counsel   any   novice   to  go 
alone  to — say  Washington — market,  unpro- 
vided with  the  names  of  two  or  three  reli- 
able butchers,  etc. — but  better  than  all  is 
the  company   of  an    experienced   friend. 
This  may  all  seem  very  troublesome  ;  but, 
if  you  save  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar 
by  going  ,through  the  apprenticeship,  you 
earn  that  amount,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  many  ways  open   to  the  average 
woman  by  which   the   amount   might  be 
more  easily  earned  in  the  time ;  and  re- 
member it  is  in  this,  as  in   other    things, 
"only   the   first  step   that  costs."      Once 
familiar  with  the  place,  you  will  think  very 
little  of  going  down   to   Washington    or 
Fulton  Market. 

In  the  last  paper  half  a  dozen  dinners 
were  given,  which,  while  excellent  in 
themselves,  would  cost  less  than  the  aver- 
age laid  down  ;  but  there '  are  dishes  still 
cheaper  which  are  nourishing,  and  which 
are  preferred  by  many  epicures  to  the 
dainties  which  may  be  their  general 
food. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact,  and  rather  an  incon- 
venient one  for  those  with  slender  purSes, 
and  also  for  those  who  write  hoping  to 
help  them,  that  rich  and  cultured  people 
are  freer  from  gastronomic  prejudices 
than  any  other  class,  and  those  who  have 
to  do  with  economic  food  questions  know 
that  the  most  difficult  of  all  people  to  satis- 
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fy  are  those  who  have  never  known  what 
good  food  really  is — the  very  poor  of  our 
cities,  who  buy  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
quality  of  everything,  but  who  cannot  be 
induced  even  to  try  any  new  dish,  and  re- 
sent, as  if  it  were  an  attempt  on  their 
liberty,  efforts  to  improve  their  dietary  at 
less  expense  to  themselves. 

But  although  we  all  see  the  absurdity  of 
this,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  intelli- 
gent English  and  Americans  who  are  wed- 
ded to  a  certain  class  of  food,  and  will  not 
be  induced  to  try  any  other.  How  many 
of  us  know  the  people  who  will  not  touch 
oil ;  they  have  never  tried  it,  but  are  sure 
it  would  disagree  ;  others  who  will  not  tol- 
erate onions,  if  they  knmv  ity  and  would  not 
believe  that  every  bowl  of  soup  they  take 
would  be  as  flat  as  beef  tea  without  the 
hated  vegetable ;  and  generally  I  have 
found  these  very  persons  enjoy  restaurant 
cooking,  which  owes  much  of  its  savor  to 
onions.  Such  people  will  tell  you  they 
cannot  touch  liver  or  heart,  or  any  of  the 
inward  parts  of  an  animal.  For  them  this 
chapter,  at  least,  will  be  useless.  For  people 
of  wider  tastes  I  hope  it  may  help  to  enjoy 
good  and  savory  food,  at  a  price  that  may 
cause  a  smile  and  doubt  as  to  the  goodness. 
I  use  the  word  savory  and  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  importance,  beyond  a  mere  mo- 
mentary gratification  of  the  palate.  It  is 
well  known  to  scientists  that  savory  food — 
that  is  to  say,  food  that  is  well  flavored 
and  piquant — will  not  only  create  appetite, 
but  digest,  when  the  same  food  ill-cooked, 
flat,  and  without  savor  will  not  be  eaten,  or 
will  disagree.  To  many,  "  high-flavored  " 
food  means  much  spice  and  strong  herbs, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
fact ;  good  cooking  produces  flavor  and 
savor.  A  rapidly  broiled  steak  is  full  of 
savor,  because  its  juices  are  turned  into 
osmazone  on  the  surface  ;  quickly  roasted 
meat  has  the  same  quality ;  but  a  slowly 
cooked  steak,  that  comes  before  you  gray, 
or  meat  that  is  steamed  in  a  slow  oven  will 
lack  high  flavor.  Those  who  study  the 
subject  offer  as  a  proof  of  the  greater  di- 
gestibility of  savory  food,  the  sensation 
many  are  familiar  with,  of  a  slight  ache  in 
the  jaw,  and  water  starting  into  the  mouth 
at  the  odor  or  even  the  sight  of  tempting 
food.  This  water  is  the  starting  of  the 
gastric  juices  necessary  to  digestion. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression,  though, 
should  it  cause  a  better  understanding  of 
the  influence  of  good  cookery  on  health  as 
well  as  appetite  on  even  two  or  three  read- 


ers, it   is   well  that    it   should    have  been 
made. 

It  is  for,  very  savory,  nourishing  and  en- 
joyable food  that  I  am  now  about  to  give 
recipes,  but  great  numbers  will  look 
askance  when  I  mention  liver,  or  rather 
haslet,  for  that  is  the  cheapest  way  of  buy- 
ing it.  Yet,  cheap  as  it  is,  liver  and  bacon 
takes  its  place  on  club  bills  of  fare,  and  is 
a  favorite  dish  at  restaurants  ;  but  1  have 
memories  of  liver  which  stop  my  wonder 
that  some  should  not  like  it.  1  once  was 
given  hashed  liver  which  was  actually  the 
unsophisticated  liver  chopped  fine  and 
cooked  in  water,  no  flavoring  but  salt ;  it 
was  a  grayish  mush.  I  draw  a  veil  over  my 
feelings  as  I  ate  the  first — and  last — 
mouthful.  Then  again  there  is  liver  served 
in  grayish  slabs  nearly  an  inch  thick. 
Now,  no  such  dish  is  in  my  mind  when  1 
talk  of  liver  and  bacon,  but  the  toothsome 
dish  that  was  Lord  Eldon's  favorite,  and 
which  it  is  said  George  the  Fourth  always 
had  served  when  Lord  Eldon  visited  him. 

Take  a  lamb's  or  sheep's  liver — do  not  let 
the  butcher  cut  it  up — wash  it,  dry  it,  and 
then  lay  it  on  a  board,  and,  with  a  sharp 
steel  knife,  cut  it  into  slices  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick;  the  thin  parts  of  the  liver,  ' 
which  will  not  make  slices,  must  be  split. 
Have  by  you  a  plate  of  flour,  and  lay  the 
slices  as  you  cut  them  in  it.  Cut  some 
fat  bacon,  or  pork,  if  preferred,  into  thin 
slices  ;  fry  it  till  clear  and  slightly  brown  ; 
then  lay  it  in  a  dish  and  keep  it  hot  while 
you  fry  the  liver;  be  careful  to  have  a  hot 
fire  and  to  lay  each  slice  in  the  pan  care- 
fully, not  crowding  them,  and  to  turn  them 
directly  they  are  brown — you  do  not  want 
to  fry  them  to  a  chip.  When  both  sides 
are  brown,  take  them  up,  lay  them  in  the 
dish  with  the  bacon,  and  then  make  the 
gravy,  and  remember  this  is  a  very  import- 
ant part.  I  conclude  you  have  not 
allowed  the  Hver  to  burn,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  little  fat  and  gravy  that  may  be 
in  it  are  brown,  not  black.  Stir  into  the 
pan  a  scant  tablespoonful  of  flour,  mash  it 
well  into  any  fat  there  may  be,  press  under 
your  spoon  all  the  little  bits  of  brown  there 
are,  and  when  the  flour  is  brown  and  has 
been  well  rubbed  round  the  pan,  put  in, 
ail  at  once,  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stir 
it  quickly,  season  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  let  it  boil  a  minute  or  two,  then  pour 
it  over  the  liver  and  bacon. 

Is  this  much  ado  about  nothing?  A 
great  deal  of  talk  over  a  dish  of  liver  and 
bacon  ?     I  hope  not  ;  for  if  you  can  get  a 
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very  nice  meal  of  meat  for  four  people  at  a 
cost  of  fifteen  cents  (haslet,  lo  cts.;  pork 
5  cts.,  and  you  have  still  a  meal  for  one  in 
the  heart,  of  which  more  later),  out  of 
materials  you  have  never  ventured  to  try, 
or,  having  tried  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, you  discard,  it  is  worth  while 
going  a  little  into  detail  to  bring  about 
that  end. 

The  heart  is  much  abused  usually  by 
being  cut  into  rings  and  fried,  when  it  is 
poor  eating.  If  cooked  simply  it  should 
be  freed  from  the  "deaf  ear "  or  the  gristle 
that  covers  the  ventricles,  then  cut  length- 
wise round  and  round,  half  an  inch  thick, 
as  if  you  were  peeling  it ;  it  will  now  open 
out  like  a  piece  of  steak  and  if  seasoned 
and  broiled  quickly  is  excellent.  ' 

This  is  one  way  of  using  a  haslet ; 
another  that  is  less  trouble  but  also  gives 
a  less  time-honored  dish,  is  very  good  in- 
deed. 

Wash  and  dry  the  liver.  Cut  thin  shav- 
ings of  fat  salt  pork,  and  lay  them  over  the 
bottom  of  a  small  meat -pan,  flour  the  liver, 
pepper  and  salt  it,  and  then  cut  more  pork 
a  little  thicker,  pin  several  slices  over  the 
liver  with  splinters  of  wood,  bake  in  a 
sharp  oven  half  an  hour,  then  lay  the  liver 
in  a  dish  and  make  gravy  in  the  pan,  tak- 
ing care  to  rub  all  the  browning  from  it. 

The  heart  may  be  stuffed  with  turkey 
stuffing  and  baked  in  the  pan  with  the 
liver. 


I  have  one  more  dish  of  haslet  before  we 
go  to  other  good  things.  It  is  the  English 
modification  of  the  Scottish  haggis.  For 
this  a  pig's  haslet  is  best,  because  you  use 
the  fat  and  need  no  pork,  but  the  sheep's 
will  do  exceedingly  well. 

Have  a  brown  stone  unglazed  crock  or 
jar  to  hold  about  two  or  three  quarts, 
Parboil  half  a  dozen  good  sized  onions, 
chop  them  line,  mix  with  them  thrice  their 
bulk  of  stale  bread  crumbsand  ateaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  sage  leaves  (or  thyme 
and  marjoram  if  preferred),  cut  thin  slices 
of  pork,  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
cut  the  liver  and  heart  in  slices,  put  a  layer 
of  them  on  the  pork  with  pepper  and  salt, 
then  a  layer  of  the  dressing,  more  pork, 
liver  and  heart  and  dressing,  until  you 
have  used  them  up.  Then  pour  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water,  tie  a  brown  paper  over 
the  jar  and  bake  in  the  oven  three  hours. 
Skim  off  the  fat  before  serving. 

Scotch  haggis  is  similar  -but  far  more 
economical,  the  whole  haslet  being  used, 
that  is  to  say  the  lights  after  special  pre- 
paration, and  oatmeal,  and  the  dish  thus 
prepared  is  enough  for  a  very  large  family. 
Yet,  cheap  as  it  is,  it  is  so  beloved  by  the 
true  Scot,  that  in  any  large  Scotch  colony  {as 
Montreal  for  instance)  on  this  continent,  it 
is  to  be  found  at  the  best  grocers'  canned, 
just  as  the  Bostonian  finds  his  pork  and 
beans. 

Catherine  (keen. 
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The  Hikrce  Housk. 


N    1630,   the  good  ship 

Mary  and  John,  chart- 
ered by  the  English 
company  that  had  in 
charge  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony, 
brought  to  Boston  a 
young  man  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Pierce. 

Professor  J.  M.  Peirce,  of  Harvard,  says  ; 
"  A  high  degree  of  uniformity  exists  in  the 
spelling,  as  used  by  persons  bearing  the 
name  in  any  one  family  connuHon." 

The  branch  which  sprang  from  Robert 
Pierce  has  consistently,  for  nine  genera- 
tions, given  the  preference  to  the  method 
of  spelling  the  name  which  will  be  used  in 
this  paper,  but  as  the  very  able  "  Peirce 
(jencalogy,"  compiled  by  Frederick  Clifton 
Peirce,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  proves,  the 
parent  stock  was  the  same.* 

"The  first  patent  granted  by  the  Council 
of  Plymouth  of  land  in  New  England  was 
to  John  Peirce,  of  London,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, dated  June  1,  r6ii.  This  was  a 
roaming  patent,  granting  100  acres  for  each 
settler  already  transplanted  and  such  as 
should  be  transported." 

Under  this  "roaming  patent,"  Robert 
"settled  on  what  was  called  Pine  Neck — " 
so  runs  the  MS.  genealogical  record  kept 
in  the  homestead — "near  the  water."  The 
cellar  of  his  house  was  to  be  seen  there 
until  1S04.  In  1640  he  built  (in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.)  another  dwelling.  "  At  that 
time  Robert  Pierce's  house  and  the  Minot 
house,  on  the  adjoining  farm,  were  the  . 
only  houses  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  road  from  Boston  to  Plymouth  was  up 
Oak  Avenue"  (directly  past  Robert's  door) 
"and  near  the  old  well,  crossing  Neponset 
River  at  a  fording-place  near  the  Granite 
Bridge. 

"  Robert  married  Ann  (Jreenway,  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  first   settlers  of   Dor- 
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Chester,  generally  known  as  ('ioo<lman 
Green  way." 

John  Greenway,  or,  according  to  the 
boundless  license  in  the  matter  of  orthog- 
raphy prevalent  at  that  date,  Greanway, 
or  Greenaway,  was  a  fellow  passenger  of 
Robert  Pierce,  and,  it  is  supposed,  was 
accompanied  by  his  whole  family.  Robert 
Pierce  married  his  daughter  just  before,  or 
just  after  the  voyage  to  America. 

"Ann  was  born  in  England  in  i59i,and 
lived  to  the  uncommon  age  of  104  years. 
She  died  December  31,  11)95," 

Robert's  death  is  thus  set  downr 

"  Robert  Pierce  of  ye  greate  lotts,  died 
January  it,  1664. 

"  The  descendants  of  Robert  of  Dor- 
chester have  been  men  of  substance,  being 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  have  held  a 
respectable  rank  in  society,  having  inter- 
married with  many  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Dorchester  ana  vicinity." 

Thus  a  part  of  the  quaint  introduction 
to  the  family  history  made  out  by  a 
descendant  of  the  young  Englishman  who 
was  freeman  of  the  town  of  Dorchester  in 
May,  1642.  Painstaking  research  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  family,  and  comparison  of  old  records 
and  heraldic  devices,  have  brought  to  light 
some  curious  and  interesting  facts  ante- 
dating Robert  Pierce's  voyage  to  the  New 
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under  the  intcreslinif  capEion  of  "  Pearcc  Gcnpalnsy, 
beinic  Ihe  Record  of  tiK  Poslnity  at  Richard  Pearce.  an 
Earlf  Inhabiunl  o(  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Inland,  who 
camt  from  EnRland.  and  whosr  GencaloEy  is  itactd  back 
10  07'  ;  "ith  an  Introduction  of  the  Male  Descendanls  of 
tnwxline  Dc  Louvain; .  Ihe  Second  House  of  Percy.  Earli 
of  Nonhumberland.  Barons  Percy  and  Territorial  Lords  of 
Alnwick.  Warkworth  and  Pnidhoe  Castles  in  the  County  uf 
Morthumbcriand,  England." 
23 
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World.  These  show  the  name  to  have 
been  originally  Percy,  or  Percie,  and 
Robert  of  Dorchester  to  have  been  collat- 
erally related  to  the  Percys  of  North- 
umberland. Master  George  Percie,  who 
won  distinction  for  himself  and  stability 
for  John  Smith's  Virginian  Colony,  was  a 
blood -relation.  His  name  appears  again 
and  again  in  the  genealogical  table,  even 
down  to  the  tenth  generation  of  Robert's 
descendants.  The  tradition  connecting 
the  ancestry  of  the  Dorchester  freeman 
with  that  of  Harry  Hotspur  also  avers  that 
the  line  can  be  traced  back  to  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon. 

It  is  certain  that  among  the  effects 
brought  from  the  old  country  in  the  Mary 
and  Johtt  was  the  coat-of-arms,  of  which  a 
cut  IS  given  on  preceding  page.  A  faded 
copy  of  great  age  still  hangs  in  the  old 
homestead  in  Oak  Avenue,  Dorchester. 

The  American  branch  of  the  ancient  race 
were  people  of  marked  individuality  from 
the  date  of  their  landing.  To  the  frugality 
and  industry  claimed  for  them  by  the  writer 
of  the  MS.  referred  to,  they  added  stern 
integrity,  strong  wills,  bravery,  and,  like 
spaiks  struck  from  iron,  fire  of  disposition 
and  speech  that  kept  alive  in  the  memory 
of  contemporaries  the  tale  of  the  Hotspur 
blood.     They  had  many  children  as  a  rule. 


brought  them  up  with  equal  vigor  and 
rigor,  and  lived  long  in  the  land  they 
believed  the  Lord  had  given  them. 

Here  and  there  in  the  dry  and  dusty 
detail  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  we 
run  over  an  incident  not  without  meaning 

*f  Samuel,  born  1676,  died  December  16, 
1698,  xtat  22,  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  on 
Thompson's  Island." 

"John  Pierce"  (in  the  third  generation 
froni  Robert)  "  married  Abigail  Thompson, 
of  Braintree,  January  6,  1693.  She  was 
born  November  10,  1667,  the  daughter  of 
Deacon  Samuel,  and  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  William  Thompson,  of  Braintree.  He 
joined  the  Dorchester  Church  "  (on  Meet- 
ing House  Hill)  "  March  7,  1692,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  a  fall,  January  27,  1744, 
ffitat  76. 

"  He  was  a  famous  sportsman,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  killing  wild  fowl.  It 
is  said  he  kept  an  account  of  30,000  brants 
he  had  killed." 

A  story  of  this  pious  Nimrod,  handed 
down  through  all  the  generations,  forcibly 
illustrates  the  Sabbatarian  customs  of  his 
times  and  locality  and  the  stubborn 
literalism  which  distinguished  the  Pierces 
above  their  neighbors  in  whatever  pertained 
to  moral  and  religious  obsen'ances.     Few 
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men  shaved  oftener  than  once  a  week  in 
that  primitive  region.  The  Sabbath  began 
withthegoingdown  of  the  sun  on  Saturday. 
It  was  John  Pierce's  habit  to  shave  in  front 
of  a  mirror  set  near  a  western  window, 
and  to  begin  the  operation  half  an  hour 
before  sunset.  On  one  particular  Saturday 
afternoon  the  methodical  Puritan  set  about 
the  hebdomadal  task  later  than  usual. 
Perhaps  the  "brants"  had  lured  him  far 
afield  or  afen,  or  the  work  of  paying  off 
the  laborers  in  "  ye  greate  lotts "  had 
hindered  him.  As  the  upper  rim  of  the 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon-line,  he  had 
shaved  just  half  of  his  face.  Without  a 
word  he  wiped  his  razor,  returned  it  to  the 
case,  and  laid  it  aside  with  brush  and  strap. 
The  next  day  Abigail  Pierce  and  her 
children  sat  meekly  in  the  family  pew  in  ■ 
the  old  Meeting  House  with  the  imper- 
turbable master  of  the  flock,  one  side  of 
whose  face  bristled  with  a  week's  stubble, 
while  the  other  was  cleanly  shorn,  as 
befitted  the  day  and  place. 

He  left  seven  children  when  he  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  1744  ;  an  eighth 
had  died  in  infancy.  Two  of  the  seven 
married  twice.  His  grandson  Samuel, 
born  March  as,  1739,  was  over  thirty  years 


of  age,  and  married,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  On  one  and  the  same 
day  he  received  a  commission  as  Captain 
from  the  Crown  and  of  a  Colonelcy  from 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  accepted 
the  latter,  and  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  war.  His  wife  remained  at 
home,  overseeing  the  farm  and  four  little 
children  during  his  absence.  His  letters 
to  her  from  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  other 
places  of  encampment,  are  penned  in  a  neat, 
compact  hand  that  gives  no  token  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  the  writer.  The 
same  chirography  appears  in  the  family 
record  of  an  old  Bible  in  my  possession. 
From  this  we  learn  that  his  father  Samuel, 
with  dogged  perseverance  which  recalls  the 
story  of  "  Freedom  Wheeler's  Controversy," 
named  three  sons  after  himself. 

"Samuel  Pierce,  their /«/, born  January 
30,  1734,  died  April  5,  1736. 

"  Second  Samuel  Pierce,  born  September 
5i  1737.  died  February  25,  1738. 

"Third  Samuel  Pierce"  {the  scribe 
himself),  "born  March  25,  1739." 

The  hand  of  his  grand  son -name  sake, 
Samuel  Fierce  Hawes,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  added  to  this  last  entry,  "Died 
:?^««^4,  1815." 
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At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  in  the  minute,  distinct  lettering  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  habitual  with  him  : 
"  Samuel  Pierce  be^an  the  Bible  March  the 
6th,  1775. 

Samuel  Pierce.  I  Red  out  the  Bible 
from  the  First  of  Feb.,  ^11 '^y  lo  the 
fourth  of  March,  ijJSy  '^^hich  was  three 
years  and  one  month  and  four  days'' 

To  "  read  out "  was  to  read  aloud,  un- 
doubtedly at  morning  and  evening  worship. 
We  may  be  sure,  too,  from  what  we  know 
of  him  and  the  custom  of  the  day,  that  he 
omitted  not  one  "  begat  "  or  "  slept  with  his 
fathers "  of  First  or  Second  Chronicles  ; 
did  not  slur  over  a  pomegranate,  bell,  or 
knop  of  Exodus.  He  kept  a  shrewd  eye 
upon  the  sacred  penmen,  meanwhile,  as  is 
evinced  by  a  marginal  entry  against 
2  Kings,  19. 

"  The  37  Chaptr  of  Isaiah  is  much  like  this. 
S.  P.,  1772." 

And  having  "  Red  out "  the  inspired 
volume  on  March  4,  he  dutifully  began  it 
again  on  March  6. 

Of  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  ten  genera- 
tions whose  biographies  are  outlined  in  the 
yellowing  pages  before  me,  this  Samuel 
Pierce  stands  out  most  prominently. 

He  addressed  his  gentle  wife  in  the 
epistles  preserved  as  mementoes  of  his 
campaigns,  as  "  Honored  Madam,"  yet  I 
have  talked  with  those  who  recollected  the 
imperious  sway  with  which  he  ordered  his 
growing  household. 

After  the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  he 
tilled  his  patrimonial  acres,  now  grown 
valuable  by  reason  of  proximity  to  Boston. 
His  habits  were  simple  and  methodical,  his 
rules  of  life  and  conduct  few  and  inflexible  ; 
in  domestic  discipline  he  was  a  martinet. 
At  twelve  o'clock  every  day  he  came  home 
to  dinner,  and  in  passing  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen  he  would  cough  loudly  and 
meaningly.  From  that  moment  until 
his  august  shadow  fell  on  the  same 
spot  in  the  path  to  the  fields  after  the 
noonday  repast,  not  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  children  who  sat  down  tri-daily  to 
the  table  with  their  parents  dared  to  utter 
a  word. 

Yet  he  loved  his  offspring  in  his  way 
and  was  fond  of  them  ;  neither  niggardly 
nor  churlish  in  his  provision  for  them. 
Two  of  his  daughters  outlived  infancy,  and 
grew  into  stately,  handsome  women. 
Elizabeth  was  twenty-two,  Ann  but  six- 
teen, when  they  went  together  to  a  com- 
mencement at  Harvard,  and,  as  the  younger 


sister  confessed  to  me  sixty  years  later, 
"  received  as  much  attention  as  any  other 
young  women  present.  We  were  Squire 
Pierce's  daughters,  you  see,"  she  modi- 
fied the  statement  by  saying,  "  Our  father 
was  much  thought  of  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

Then,  opening  a  drawer,  she  showed  mc 
the  "petticoat"  of  the  gown  she  wore  that 
day.  The  sisters  were  dressed  alike  in 
slips  of  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  pearl-col- 
ored satin,  and  hats  to  match. 

Ann  married  at  seventeen,  and  we  find 
her  a  few  years  later  a  widow  with  an  only 
child,  keeping  house  for  her  father.  The 
stern  fibre  of  her  nature  was  an  inheritance 
from  the  grim  despot  whose  coming  had 
quelled  her  childish  mirth.  She  brought 
up  her  fatherless  boy  after  the  strait,  strict 
methods  which  had  not  crushed  her  haugh- 
ty spirit.  They  were  a  high-handed,  high- 
tempered  race  who  were  born,  lived,  and 
died  in  the  old  house  which  rambled  be- 
yond the  original  foundations  as  means  and 
families  increased.  The  right  end  of  the 
building  as  it  now  stands  was  erected  by 
Col.  Samuel  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  How.  Up  to  that  date  there 
stood  in  the  dining-room  an  oaken  table, 
so  huge  that  the  bridegroom  expectant  re- 
solved to  get  it  out  of  his  way.  It  could  not 
be  carried  up  the  narrow  stairs,  so  when  the 
gable  was  opened  to  prepare  for  the  pro- 
jected addition,  he  had  the  cumbrous  arti- 
cle swung  up  into  the  attic  and  built  it  in. 
It  stood  in  the  end  garret  for  over  a  hund- 
red years,  and  was  finally  removed  by 
sawing  it  apart  and  taking  it  away  piece- 
meal. In  the  same  garret  was  a  trap-door 
leading  into  a  secret  chamber,  built  for 
protection  against  the  Indians,  a  hiding- 
place  of  such  ingenious  contrivance  that 
now  that  the  flooring  has  been  laid  solidly 
above  it  one  examines  the  lower  story  in 
vain  for  trace  of  the  room,  which  is  at  least 
six  feet  square. 

The  frame  of  the  house  is  of  Massa- 
chusetts black  oak  grown  in  "ye  greate 
lotts  ".  The  beams,  twelve  by  fourteen 
inches  thick,  are  pinned  together  like  the 
ribs  of  a  ship,  and  cross  heavily  the  low- 
browed wainscotted  rooms.  In  the 
spacious  parlor  built  by  Col.  Samuel,  there 
are  nine  doors. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  big  fire-place 
in  the  family  sitting-room  was  altered  to 
suit  modern  needs,  and  the  beam  running 
across  the  throat  of  the  chimney  taken  out 
It  was  as  black  as  ebony  and  as  hard  as  lig- 
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num  vitx.  Cups  and  other  small  articles 
were  turned  out  of  the  wood  as  souvenirs, 
and  are  still  preserved  by  the  family.  The 
removal  of  the  ancient  timber  revealed  a  cav- 
ity in  the  masonry  above,  left  by  taking  out 
one  brick.  Within  it,  set  carefully  side  by 
side,  was  a  pair  of  dainty  satin  slippers,  the 
knots  of  ribbon  on  the  insteps  as  perfect  as 
when  they  were  hidden  away  there — per- 
haps two  hundred  years  before. 

Did  Ann  Greenway  bring  them  from 
England,  and  devise  the  queer  receptacle 
to  secure  the  cherished  bit  of  finery  from 
Indian  depredation  ?  Or  did  Mary  inherit 
them  and  conceal  them  from  envious 
neighbors?  Did  one  of  the  .\bigails,  or 
Sarahs,  or  Hannahs,  or  Marys,  or  Eliza- 
beths, whose  names  are  repeated  in  suc- 
cessive generations,  tuck  the  pretty  foreign 
things  into  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  safe- 
keeping on  the  eve  of  a  journey  or  visit, 
and  return  to  find  that  they  had,  while  she 
was  away,  been  unwittingly  walled  in  and 
up  as  irretrievably  as  was  Marmion's  "ni- 
jured  Constance"  in  the  monastery 
vault  ? 

Robert  of  Dorchester  preserved  as  long 
as  he  lived  a  ship-biscuit  brought  from 
England  by  him  in  1630.     It  is  still  treas- 


ured in  the  family  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
ripest  bread  in  America.  Beside  it,  in  the 
glass  case  made  to  keep  it  in,  lies  a  corn- 
cob used  for  a  generation  in  shelling  com 
by  the  first  Samuel  Pierce,  who  married 
Abigail  Moseley  in  1702.  Other  relics  are 
sacredly  kept  under  the  roof-tree  which 
has  for  248  years  sheltered  owners  of  the 
same  blood  and  name.  .Among  them  are  a 
stand  and  chest  of  drawers  brought  over  in 
the  Mary  and  yohn  ;  a  Malacca  cane,  sil- 
ver-banded, with  an  ivory  head  ;  a  tall 
clock,  a  desk,  and  a  mirror  with  bevelled 
edges,  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
plenishing  of  Ann  Creenway.  We  cannot 
help  building  a  little  romance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  long  voyage  taken  by  tiood- 
man  Greenway  and  his  family,  in  company 
with  young  Robert. 

"  For  diverse  good  causes  and  considera- 
tions me  thereunto  moving,  and  specially 
for  the  great  love  and  fatherly  affection 
that  I  bear  unto  my  sonne-in-law  Rob- 
ert Pearse  and  .\nn  Pearse,  my  daugh- 
ter— "  is  the  preamble  of  the  will  which 
bequeaths  to  them  a  goodly  estate. 

The  will-literature  of  the  race  is  unusu- 
ally full  and  rich  in  suggestions  of  local 
history  and  character.  I  have  before  me 
the  entire  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments of  five  of  the  Fierce 
name  and  lineage,  all  devising 
property  in  the  direct  line. 

The  longest  and  most  verbose 
of  these  are  those  of  John  (1743) 
and  Col.  Samuel  (1807).  There 
are  touches  of  piety  and  human 
tenderness  in  Robert's  (date 
of  1664)  which  move  us  to  in- 
terest and  sympathy  with  the 
old  exile.  Between  the  stipu- 
lation that  a  bequest  of  "thirty 
pound  "  shall  "bee  payd  within 
three  years  after  my  wife's 
decease  in  good  current  pay 
of  New  England,"  and  the 
appointment  of  his  executors, 
occurs  this  passage  :—".^nd 
now,  my  Pear  Child,  a  (father's 
Blessing,  I  Bequeath  unto  you 
both  8;  yours,  bee  tender  & 
Loving  to  your  Mother,  Loving 
and  Kind  one  unto  another. 
Stand  up  in  your  places  for  God 
and  for  His  Ordinances  while 
you  live,  then  hee  will  bee  for 
you  &  Bless  you." 

In  my  library  stands  an 
antique  chair  of  solid   cherry, 
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one  of  six  imported  by  Col.  Samuel 
rierce  from  England  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  in  1765.  Others  of  the  set  are 
distributed  among  other  descendants, 
far  and  near. 

In  front  of  the  modest  homestead  is  the 
well  dug  in  1640,  still  yielding  clear,  cold, 
delicious  water,  believed  by  all  of  the  blood 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  In  1850,  the 
last  branch — full  of  leaves  and  acorns — fell, 
on  a  windless  day,  from  the  old  oak  that 
had  shaded  the  well  for  two  centuries. 

Gen.  E.  W.  Pierce  quotes  from  Babson 
the  description  of  a  political  meeting  held 
in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1806,  when  "the 
two  parties  struggled  for  the  mastery 
through  the  day  and  amid  darkness  until 
half  past  ten  at  night.  •  •  •  The  Dem 
crats  not  unreasonably  expected  success, 
as  they  had  the  influence  of  the  Pierce 
family." 

His  Chronicle  adds: — "Indomitable  per- 
severance is  a  trait  that  marks  their 
character  in  every  department  of  life  and 
has  generally  crowned  their  efforts  with 
ultimate  success." 

President  Franklin  Pierce  was  of  the 
same  stock;  also  Hon.  Benjamin  Peirce, 
Librarian  of  Harvard  University  from 
1826  to  1831;  Hon.  Oliver  Peirce  of 
Maine,  obit,  in  1849,  at  84;  Henry  Peirce 
of  Brookline,  Mass.;  Hon.  Andrew  Pierce 
of  Dover,  N.  H.  obit.  March  5th,  1875,  at 
90;  Rev.  John  Pierce,  D.  I).,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  obit.  1849,  at  76;  Col.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Peirce,  President  of  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railway — 
but  a  list  of  those  of  the  name  and  blood 
who  have  borne  well  their  part  in  church, 
commonwealth  and  nation  would  weary 
writer  and  reader. 

The  Pierces  are  a  rugged,  indomitable 
race,  physically,  as  is  proved  by  a  cursory 
I  of  the  tables  of  births  and 


deaths  within  a  quarter  century.  Two  gold- 
en weddings  have  been  celebrated  upon 
what  remains  of  "  ye  greale  lotts."  The 
first  was  that  of  Mr.  Lewis  Pierce,  who 
married  Sarah  Moseley  in  1808.  Mr. 
Pierce  died  July  4th,  1871,31  85.  The 
second,  that  of  Mr.  Lewis  Francis  Pierce, 
married  to  Melissa  Withington,  Nov.  30th, 
1834,  was  commemorated  Nov.  30th,  1884. 
Since  this  article  was  begun,  news  has 
been  received  of  Mr.  Lewis  Francis 
Pierce's  death  on  Christmas  Day,  1888,  at 
the  age  of  80.  The  Boston  Advertiser  says 
of  hin 


Those  traits 
which  gained 
the  confidence 
his  townsmen 
capacity,  made 
and  compan- 
by  all  who 
ti 
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of  character 
for  Mr.  Pierce 
and  esteem  of 
in  his  public 
him  as  friend 
i  o  n  beloved 
knew  him  in- 
f  ul 
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conversation  he  was  never  at  loss  for  a 
humorous  turn  or  fitting  anecdote.  Though 
making  no  pretensions  in  a  literary  way, 
he  was  a  reliable  antiquarian,  and  his  re- 
tentive memory  was  stored  with  facts  of 
interest  and  value  pertaining  to  the  history 
of  the  town,  which  he  took  pleasure  in 
relating. 

"  During  the  war  he  visited  with  others 
in  an  official  capacity,  the  several  companies 
at  the  front  and  was  cordially  received. 

"This  service, though  of  the  civil  routine, 
may  fitly  be  mentioned  as  in  a  degree  iden- 
tifying him  with  the  patriotic  cause  in 
this  war,  as  his  father,  Lewis  Pierce,  had 
been  in  the  War  of  1812  and  his  grand- 
father. Col.  Samuel  Pierce,  in  that  of  the 
Revolution,  both  in  the  military  service." 
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His  son,  Mr.  (leorge  Francis  Pierce,  re-     last   is    now    occupied    by    Mr.    William 
sides  in  the  house  built  by  his  father  within     Augustus  Pierce. 
the  grounds  of  the  old  homestead.     This  Marion  Harlani. 


HiLiI  PiTB. 


BOTHER  the  bachelors:"  exclaimed  the  cleverest 
1  at  a  meeting  of  the  cleverest  women  in  New 
he  other  day. 

;  bachelors?  indeed,  dear  madam,  your  charming 
[lat,  all  along  the  time  since  the  little  episode  in 
lied  Eden.     "The  plague  o' our  life  and  yet  how 

;r  lady,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  condemn  us  at  one  fell 
"bother  the  bachelors  all." 
1   your  impatience  at  least  two  things;  first,  that 
ration   of  effort    at   individual  reform  you   with- 
on  from  many  a  bachelor. 

you  this,  some  men  are  born  bachelors,  a  few 
lood,  while  by  far  the  most  of  us  have  this  state 
rss  (an'  ye  will)  thrust  upon  us, 
its  in  the  case,  pro  and  con,  are  many,  and  the  field 
to  compass,  but  I  would  fain  a.sk.  Oh,  sapient 
:ion — would  you  recommend  a  man  whose  taste  is 
oniy  lor  marrons  glacis  to  ruin  his  digestion  and  spend  his  life  in  a 
vain  effort  to  be  content  on  a  diet  of  molasses  taffy  or  peppermint  stick  ? 

You  view  us  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  inner  circle  of  a  happy  home,  a  one- 
time bachelor  iis  guardian,  and,  sad  though  be  the  thought,  a  possible  bachelor  its 
light  and  life ;  while  we,  alas,  must  talk  back  from  what  you  have  been  pleased  to 
call  in  a  recent  article  the  "circumference  of  home."  Truly,  our  possible  discontent 
may  not  reach  you,  and  from  your  point  of  view,  to  pity  us  would  not  be  consistent. 
Bachelor  home-making — it   does  sound  a  bit  paradoxical,  does  it  not?  and  yet, 
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you  know,  we  have  to  live  just  the  same 
as  other  people ;  have  to  eat,  and  sleep, 
and  have  an  abiding  place  just  as  much  as 
if  we  all  had  wives  to  meet  and  greet  us 
(perhaps)  and  youngsters  to  demand  need- 
ed shoes  or  desired  sweets  (inevitably). 

We  may,  or  may  not,  consider  "  marriage 
a  failure."  We  may,  or  may  not,  know  that 
of  the  marriages  contracted  in  this  country 
an  actual  quarter  are  terminated  by  divorce, 
and  hesitate  at  aiding  to  make  it  a  half  at 
the  next  census  taking.  We  may  be  cyni- 
cal duffers,  with  a  disbelief  in  the  divine 
unselfishness  of  love  and  a  rooted  aversion 
to  curl  papers  ;  in  fact,  we  may,  or  may  not, 
be  a  host  of  things,  but  surely  in  all  of  us 
the  spirit  of  self-preservation  is  strong,  and 
an  abiding  place,  if  not  a  home,  we  all  in- 
sist upon,  and  you  see,  to  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  sun,  a  Rochester  lamp  seems  a 
very  good  light  indeed.  So  to  us  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  "  within  the  circle  "  hap- 
piness, our  more  or  less  artistic  camping 
places  on  the  "  circumference  **  seem  not 
so  bad  after  all. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  poor 
chaps,  doomed  for  a  time  to  walk  this 
earth  alone,  is  undeniable.  Here  we  are  ; 
that  we  are  as  we  are  may  be  regrettable, 
but  the  melancholy  fact  remains,  and  we 
can  only  ask,  with  the  Indian  and  the  Ne- 
gro, what  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  ? 

This  problem  is  largely  solved  by  the 
many  houses  builded  in  apartments,  in 
which,  for  a  usually  very  considerable  con- 
sideration, the  bachelor  may  set  up  his 
Lares  and  Penates  in  at  least  a  very  toler- 
able imitation  of  a  home. ' 

Have  you  ever  paid  a  visit  to  any  of 
these  periods  on  the  line  of  circumference? 
If  you  will  do  me  the  honor  one  day  of 
climbing  to  my  den  up  in  the  top  of  St. 
Anthony,  I  will  show  you  my  illustration 
of  how  a  bachelor  may  live  ;  true,  it  is  up 
a  many  stairs,  but  I  will  give  you  a  cup  o' 
tea,  which  will  refresh  you,  and  will  show 
you  some  rooms  unique  in  that  their  deco- 
ration is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of 
the  hands  of  the  bachelor  who  enjoys 
them. 

You  see,  I  am  not  one  of  the  bondholder 
bachelors,  who  can  go  to  Messrs.  Herter,  or 
Beck,  or  George,  and  say:  "gentlemen,  here 
are  my  rooms,  make  them  to  blossom  as 
the  rose" —  on  the  contrary  if  my  small 
bush  blossom  at  all,  it  must  be  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  trowelling  and   sprinkling. 

Shall  1  tell  you  how  I  have  done  it  ?  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  how  one    poor 


bachelor  has  struggled  to  make  habitable 
his  resting-place,  and  I  modestly  hope 
it  may  give  you  a  little  better  opinion  of  the 
home-making  ability  of  my  offending  class. 

In  the  first  place  I  secured  my  rooms, 
one  large,  well-lighted,  and  airy,  the  other 
a  cozy  little  sleeping-place,  the  two  con- 
nected by  large  double  doors.  The  St. 
Anthony  was  new,  and  the  walls  a  glare  of 
white  plaster ;  the  woodwork,  fortunately, 
was  good  simple  pine  with  an  oil  finish. 
My  first  work  was  to  get  my  walls  into  pos- 
sible form.  I  did  that  by  covering  them 
with  ingrain  wall  paper,  of  a  warm  terra- 
cotta shade  ;  for  a  frieze,  I  used  a  paper 
which  is  made  to  put  under  carpets  ;  it  is  a 
cream  color,  covered  with  indentations 
like  nail-tops.  After  my  frieze  was  up,  I 
dusted  these  nail-tops  with  bronze,  and  the 
effect  was  very  pretty ;  a  copper  picture 
molding  was  added,  and  my  walls  were 
ready  for  pictures  and  drapery. 

My  windows  were  high,  and  I  did  want 
some  open  woodwork  to  put  at  their  tops, 
but  that  was  very  expensive,  so  I  devised 
as  a  substitute  some  frames  of  pine  to 
match  my  woodwork,  into  which  I  laced 
a  heavy  cord,  making  a  network  which  I 
gilded  ;  the  result  was  very  effective.  From 
the  bottom  of  these  frames  I  hung  my 
curtains,  a  dull  silk  in  stripes  of  terra  cot- 
ta  and  old  yellow,  with  sash  curtains  of 
white  muslin  tied  back  with  white  ribbons. 

My  floors  I  stained  a  very  dark  red.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  do,  and  the  rooms  looked 
like  quite  another  place.  I  had  a  few  good 
rugs,  to  which  I  added  some  straw  mats 
and  a  strip  of  rag  carpet  which  is  my  spe- 
cial pride,  and  my  floors  were  in  condition. 
My  furniture  is  made  up  of  odd  bits, 
picked  up  here  and  there,  some  book- 
shelves bought  at  a  bargain,  a  china  closet 
made  of  a  raisin-box,  painted  and  with  a 
glass  door. 

A  most  sumptuous  and  expensive-look- 
ing divan  has  for  its  foundation  a  couple 
of  packing-boxes  and  a  cheap  mattress, 
over  which  is  spread  a  Bagdad  curtain  ; 
on  this  divan  is  a  riot  of  cushions,  my  one 
luxurious  dissipation,  cushions  large  and 
cushions  small,  cushions  grave  or  gay, 
redolent  of  perfumes,  and  inviting  to  the 
weary  head. 

Over  the  divan  a  swinging  iron  lamp 
and  some  shelves  with  Turkish  curtains 
before  them  complete  quite  an  Oriental- 
looking  corner.  My  door  panels  I  have 
decorated  with  conventional  designs  paint- 
ed  on   blue    linen ;    the   gas  globes    are 
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covered  with  paper  lanterns  which  soften 
the  light  very  pleasantly. 

For  the  large  doorway  1  have  first  a 
curtain  hung  straight,  of  bamboo  and 
beads,  not,  believe  me,  one  of  those  you 
see  in  the  shops,  but  one  made  from  bam- 
boo, cut  in  short  lengths,  and  strung  upon 
cords,  with  large  green  or  clear  glass  beads 
between,  and  each  strand  terminated  by  a 
tiny  bell,  so  that  one's  coming  and  going  is 
heralded  by  a  musical  tinkle. 

Outside  the  bamboo  curtain  hangs  a 
pair  of  portieres  made  of  coffee  sacking, 
decorated  with  rings  of  plush  and  fringes 
of  Chinese  coins.  Here,  though  1  blush 
to  tell  it,  I  was  obliged  to  call  in  feminine 
aid,  for  handle  a  needle  I  cannot,  and  the 
plush  rings  must  be  sewed  upon  the  cur- 
tains. 

The  terra-cotta  walls  make  a  preti>ibaclt- 
ing  for  pictures,  mirrors,  and  drapery. 

.\  mantel  is  between  two  of  the  windows. 


new  kind  of  weather  strip  or  urging  the 
merits  of  a  patent  clothes  wringer ! 

Not  long  ago  it  was  considered  effemin- 
ate for  a  man  to  have  a  decorative  and 
artistic  room  ;  a  pair  of  foils,  a  fishing  rod 
or  two,  or  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs  might  be 
permitted,  but  drapery,  dainty  bric-i-brac 
and  luxurious  pillows,  ye  gods,  no !  A 
man  having  such  was  considered  ultra  re- 
lined,  and  regarded  with  almost  contempt, 
by  his  probably  not  more  athletic  fellows. 

Now  behold  the  progress  of  the  time ; 
some  of  the  most  artistic,  luxurious  and 
beautiful  rooms  in  New  York  are  the- 
bachelor  quarters,  where  members  of  my . 
selfish  class  lead  their  not  always  useless 
and  selfish  lives. 

Up  in  the  top  of  a  swell  apartment- 
house,  not  far  from  Gramercy  Park, 
are  a  number  of  tiny  rooms  rented  to 
bachelors.  A  dozen  or  so  light-hearted 
fellows,  all  more  or  less  artistic  in  tempera- 


draped  with  an  artistic  old  curtain  ;  over  it 
a  water-color  bearing  the  legend, 

"  Oh,  the  Ingleside  for  me  !" 
and  beneath,  a  cheerful  log,  burning  on 
my  old  (ire-irons,  make  up  an  establish- 
ment not  so  unhomelike  as  might  be,  and 
when  of  an  evening  the  "blonde  young 
man  "  drops  in,  and  we  draw  our  chairs 
before  the  fire  and  enjoy  that  tete-i-tete 
of  intimates  which  needs  no  effort  of  enter- 
taining, puffing  great  fragrant  clouds  of 
.smoke,  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  indulging 
in  the  always  delightful  reveries  of  a 
bachelor,  the  whole  thing  is,  as  our  friends 
across  the  briny  would  say,  "  not  half  bad." 

I  think  I  .should  almost  remain  a 
bachelor  for  the  pleasure  of  those  same 
reveries,  the  dreams  of  possibilities  which, 
realized,  would  lose  half  their  charm. 

Fancy  a  man  reverizing  with  a  wife 
beside   him,  arguing   the  desirability  of  a 


ment  and  taste,  occupy  them. 

They  vie  with  one  another,  these  clever 
fellows,  in  pretty  and  unusual  decorations 


for  their  rooms, 
case  charming. 
You  go  into  ont 

across,  you  see, 
curtains,  another 
similar  decoratior 
over  I 


The  result  is  in  every 

little  room,  and  looking 
through  softly  parted 
oom  of  equal  size  and 
;  and  until  you  step 
o  araw  tne  curtains  you  do  not  dis- 
cover the  clever  trick,  which  is  simply 
strips  of  looking  glass  fastened  to  the  wall 
at  the  parting  of  the  curtains. 

In  this  same  room  is  a  pretty  frieze, 
made  of  palm-leaf  fans,  finished  alternately 
in  gold  and  silver. 

In  another  room,  one  side  wall  is  covered 
with  a  fish  net  in  which  are  tangled  many 
fish  of  many  colors;  you  can  buy  such 
fish,  if  you  are  minded  to  try  the  scheme, 
at  any  of  the  Japanese  shops. 
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The  next  room  has  a  frieze  of  the 
corrugated  paper  designed  for  packing 
bottles,  cut  in  squares,  and  tacked  up 
with  ornamental  nails,  so  that  the  corru- 
gations on  alternate  squares  run  in  differ- 
ent directions. 

The  side  walls  are  done  in  burlaps,  laid 
on  flat,  and  covered  with  chrysanthemums 
stencilled  on  in  metallic  colors. 

Down  on  Washington  Square  is  another 
bachelor  haunt,  that  quaint  old  building 
about  which  always  hangs  the  romantic 
atmosphere  of  "Cecil  Dreeme." 

High  up  in  one  of  its  towers  dwells  my 
little  artist  friend,  a  veritable  Bohemian,  in 
rooms  so  tiny  that  when  he  first  secured 
them  and  I  inquired  how  he  liked  his  new 
quarters,  he  responded  :  "Very  much,  but 
I  don't  call  them  quarters ;  they  are  too 
small  ;  1  call  them  eighths."  Do  you  sup- 
pose, had  he  a  wife,  he  would  ever  have 
gotten  into  rooms  small  enough  to  say  so 


ful  rooms,  containing  all  that  refined,  artistic 
taste  can  suggest  or  clever  hands  construct, 
and  yet  about  all  an  air  of  mannishness  that 
is  unmistakable. 

Bachelor  homes  are  made  sometimes  in 
queer  places.  I  know  one  man  who  has 
some  charming  rooms  over  a  stable,  rooms 
as  dainty  and  as  artistic  as  if  fashioned  for 
Madame  la  Marquise. 

The  society  which  many  bachelors  in 
New  York  most  affect  is  very  delightful. 
It  is  mostly  found  in  that  pleasant  land 
that  lies  just  between  Vanity  Fair  and  Bo- 
hemia, a  country  whose  inhabitants  num- 
ber all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — and 
women — and  the  passport  across  whose 
border, is  only  to  be  kindly,  and  witty,  and 
wise. 

There  are  many  delightful  and  homelike 
bacfcelor  living  places,  all  in  and  about  our 
busy  city,  some  where  the  foot  of  charming 
woman  never  falls  ;  more  that  are  bright- 


witty  a  thing  about  ?  The  artist's  "  eighths  " 
are,  perhaps,  more  like  studio  and  work- 
shop than  home  ;  still,  there  is  a  pleasant 
air  of  comfort  and  many  novel  bits  of 
decoration. 

In  that  great  city  across  the  river,  that 
"city  of  the  future,"  the  bachelor's  lot  is 
quite  a  happy  one,  and  his  state  of  bachelor- 
hood is  apt  to  be  transient. 

Brooklyn  offers  little  inducement  to  the 
really  confirmed  bachelor.  The  young 
unmarried  man  in  the  City  of  Churches 
usually  does  his  home-making  in  a  boarding- 
house,  where  he  is  made  so  much  one  of  the 
family  that  he  must  be  a  very  hardened 
case  indeed  if  presently  he  is  not  truly  one 
of  the  family,  as  attach^  to  a  sister,  cousin, 
or  aunt  of  the  house. 

I  only  know  one  set  of  real  bachelor  quar- 
ters in  Brooklyn,  and  therein  the  "blonde 
young  man"  has  established  himself;  beauti- 


ened,  now  and  again,  by  exploring  parties 
from  the  world,  who  come  to  a  bachelor 
"  afternoon  tea  "  or  an  evening  "  at  home  " 
in  Singleman's  Land,  bringing  to  our  lonely 
quarters  the  bit  of  needed  brightness,  just 
as  a  man  who  may  not  have  a  conservatory 
or  a  garden  may  now  and  then  brighten  a 
day  with  a  knot  of  violets,  or  a  bit  of  mig- 
nonnette. 

To  be  sure  there  are  bachelors  and  bach- 
elors ;  some  are  satisfied  with  a  hall  bed- 
room with  its  usual  encumbrances,  but 
most  of  us  do  care  a  bit  for  the  amenities 
of  life  and  have  made  efforts  to  gather 
about  us  pleasing  and  comfortable  house- 
hold goods  and  gods.  Some  of  us  like  it ; 
some  of  us  don't.  The  situation  of  many 
reminds  me  of  a  little  story  I  heard  the 
other  day.  A  charming  girl  in  Brooklyn — 
that  city  of  charming  girls — has  a  Sunday- 
school   class  of   seven  little   maids.     One 
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Sunday,  just  before  the  recent  election,  the 
conversation  in  class  (after  the  lesson,  let 
us  hope)  turned  upon  politics.  Six  of  the 
little  maids,  with  their  teacher,  were  staunch 
Republicans,  the  seventh  was  as  staunch  a 
Democrat.  Party  feeling  waxed  high,  and 
the  six  little  protectionists  drew  their  skirts 
away   from  contact  with    the    little    free 


trader  and  crushingly  sent  her  to  Coventry. 
The  little  one  stood  it  for  some  time,  until 
human  nature  got  the  better  of  her,  and, 
with  brimming  eyes  and  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
she  cried  :  "  Teacher,  I  wish  I  wasn't  a 
Democrat;  I  think  Republicans  are  much 
nicer  ;  1  don't  wanl  to  be  a  Democrat,  but 
I  have  to  be!  "  ■  Frank  Chaffee. 


Awoke  to  find  that  he  was  dead  indeed — 

His  reign  was  passed,  his  power,  his  greatness  fled. 

No  more  victorious  armies  would  he  lead,— 
How  could  he  be  a  King  when  he  was  dead  ? 


THE   DEATH   OF   THE   KING. 

He  left  his  throne,  his  court,  his  royal  halls, 
He  left  the  grave  wherein  he  might  not  hide, 

And  in  ihe  Abbey's  sileni,  holy  walls. 
He  lived  a  monk,  who  had  a  monarch  died. 


Why  am  1  haunted  by  this  tale  to-day  I 

why  in  my  thoughts  so  sadly  does  it  ring  ? 

Is  it  because  a  life  has  passed  away 
That  leaves  nie  throneless, — I,  who  was  a  King? 

The  King  of  one  true  heart !     Was  1  not  blest  ? 

But  now, — I  live,  and  yet  my  reign  is  past. 
My  spirit  in  dull  robes  has  Sorrow  drest. 

And  Grief,  with  many  vows,  has  bound  me  fast. 

I  watch  the  world  go  by.  with  alien  eyes. 

I  seem  a  strange  marked  creature,  set  apart. 
And  though  1  talk  with  men,  'neath  sunny  skies, 

Am  still  walled-in,  with  silence  in  my  heart. 

Ah,  Life  may  say.  '"  Come  rule  me  once  again," 
And  Joy  may  plead,  "  Come  follow  where  1  tread," 

And  Love  may  cry,  "  Oh.  be  my  King ! " — In  vain  ; 
How  can  I  be  a  King,  when  I  am  dead  ? 

And  yet.— did  he  grow  holy,  thai  dead  King. 

In  those  calm,  cloistered  days,  when  life  was  past? 
And  can  there  be  so  strange,  so  sweet  a  thing. 

That  in  this  death,  ]  find  my  God  at  last .' 


"MAMMY'S  SAWNEY." 


and  started  back,  for  a  moment,  at  sight  of 
a  thing  which,   in  face,   resembled  a  very 


old  monkey,  more  thi 
ever  seen.  It  wj 
man,  very  bent  a 
the  must  astonish; 
though  good,  wi 
style,  and  over  h 


Mrs.  Bland  was  in  her  kitchen  peeling 
potatoes  to  make  yeast.  It  was  a  pretty 
room,  quite  a  dainty  and  most  sweet- 
smelling  apartment,  worthy  of  the  mistress. 
She  stood  at  the  big  table,  with  the  shining 
utensils  spread  upon  it,  and  the  sun  shone 
in  on  her  shapely  white  hands  and  made 
bright  spots  on  her  brown  hair.  She  was 
a  Southern  gentlewoman,  and  had  "  seen 
better  days,"  as  we  say,  but  as  she  sang 
cheerily  over  her  rather  disagreeable  task, 
she  was  not  by  any  means  thinking  of 
the  days  when  her  own  maid  was  ever  at 
hand  to  prevent  "  Miss  Pen  "  from  exert- 
ing herself  in  the  least  degree,  and  when 
there  was  a  servant  or  two  for  each  depart- 
ment in  the  huge  household  of  her  mother. 
But  the  old  days  were  brought  to  her  mind, 
when  she  was  farthest  from  thought  of 
them. 

There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door 
which  opened  from  the  kitchen  on  a  long 
shady  piazza,  from  which  a  few  steps  led 
down  into  the  green  yard  at  the  back  of 
the  house.     Mrs.  Bland  opened  the  door, 


he  had 

,  a  "little  old 

shape,  clad  in 

.  His  clothes, 

:   of    antique  cut    and 

coat  he   wore,  pinned 

Iders,  a   very   small    black 


shawl.  On  his  head  was  a  yellow  and 
brown  checked  gingham  liighl-cap,  tied 
carefully  under  his  chin,  and  surmounted 
by  a  most  shocking  old  hat.  But  his  face 
soon  drew  all  attention  from  his  clothes. 
It  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of  wrinkles, 
and  the  skin  was  like  very  dirty  parch- 
ment. He  had  very  few  teeth,  and  his 
eyes  were  yellow  where  they  should  have 
been  white,  but  the  black  part  of  them  was 
not  dimmed  with  age,  for  they  gleamed 
out  most  weirdly  from  under  his  shaggy 
gray  eyebrows.  Mrs.  Bland  could  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  her  visitor  be- 
fore, and  she  stood  waiting  for  him  to 
make  known  his  errand. 

"  Lor'!  mistiss,  you  know  Sawney  ?  You 
ain't  forgot  yo'  mammy's  Sawney,  is  you  ?" 

The  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  the 
little  white  hands  took  hold  of  the  withered 
old  black  ones,  and  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  a  queer  thrill  at  her  heart,  Mrs. 
Bland  drew  the  forlorn  old  man  inside,  and 
made  him  sit  down  m  a  big  easy  chair, 
close  to  the  open  window,  in  the  sunshine. 

In  a  moment  the  years  rushed  back  on 
her,  with  all  their  undying  memories. 
She  was  a  little  child  in  Richmond,  away 
down  in  Virginia,  and  her  own  mammy 
was  taking  the  other  children  and  herself, 
who  were  little  mountaineers,  and  not  used 
to  city  restraints,  down  into  the  suburb 
called  "  Butcher  Town,"  to  see  their 
father's  mammy,  who  was,  even  then,  an 
old  woman,  and  lived  quite  grandly,  they 
thought,  in  a  cunning  little  house,  all  to 
herself.  She  could  see  the  dear  little  old 
woman,  dressed  in  a  linsey  gown,  with  a 
big  white  apron  and  cape,,and  a  bright  red 
and  yellow  handkerchief  tied  on  her  head, 
turban -fashion.  She  could  see  the  funny 
pictures  on  the  walls,  the  relics  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  the  clean  white  bed,  the 
split-bottomed  chairs,  the  lj(tle  stools  cov- 
ered with  patch-work,  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  (\oor-—aM-aj/s  spread   with 
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Low-Country  dainties — oysters,  sweet 
potatoes,  cornbread,  and  various  sorts  of 
preserves,  which  were  served  on  odd  plates 
and  saucers,  each  of  which  had  a  history; 
for  all  had  been  given  mammy  by  "  master's 
children "  or  some  of  her  "  white  folks," 
and  all  were  precious  beyond  words  to 
mammy.  She  remembered  how  Ihey 
thought  that  never  had  anything  before 
tasted  so  good  as  those  things  did.  And 
then  the  stories  she  told  them  of  the  boy- 
hood of  that  dear  father  whom  they  had 
lost,  and  of  the  other  nurslings  who  were 
to  her  as  her  own  heart's -blood,  and  how 
those  of  them  who  were  left  took  care  of 
her,  and  let  her  want  for  nothing,  now  that 
her  life-work  was  over  and  her  race  almost 
run.  And  then  the  years  went  on,  and  Mrs. 
Bland  remembered  how  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  the  youngest  of  mammy's  babies 
had  got  safely  through  that  awful  time,  and 
come  to  the  mountains  to  make  his  home 
with  his  kindred;  and,  later,  to  marry,  and 
settle  in  that  chosen  spot,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  its  children,  wherever  in  the 
world  they  might  wander,  that  he  was  not 
content  until  his  old  mammy  packed  up 
her  "  things  "  and  came  to  take  proud  pos- 
session of  a  cabin  in  the  yard,  at  "  Marse 
John's."  Here,  she  had  been  like  an  old 
queen,  and  held  her  court  right  royally, 
and  here  she  received  into  her  arms  the 
children  of  the  third  generation,  whom 
she  loved  and  served  as  faithfully  as  she 
had  their  grand-parents. 

And  she  remembered  that  mammy  used 
to  tell  the  children  in  those  far-away  years 
in  Richmond,  of  her  own  child,  Sawney, 
who  was  "  so  bad  that  marster  couldn't  do 
nothin'  with  him,"  and  how  at  last  he  had 
run  away  from  home,  and  gone  to  Missis- 
sippi, where  for  years  he  had  been  lost 
sight  of.  But  after  the  war  he  had  wan- 
dered back  to  old  Virginia  and  found  his 
mammy,  with  whom  he  lived  now  and  then, 
though  he  was  such  a  wanderer  by  nature 
that  he  did  not  stay  long  in  any  one  place. 
All  this  passed  through  Mrs.  Bland's  mind 
as  she  stood  looking  with  kindly  eyes  down 
at  the  old  negro.  Then,  after  a  while, 
as  she  moved  to  and  fro  swiftly,  making 
ready  a  comfortable  meal  for  him,  she  told 
him  how  glad  she  was  to  see  him  and  to 
hear  about  **  dear  mammy."  His  queer 
old  eyes  followed  her  every  movement,  but 
he  did  not  speak,  or  apparently  hear  her 
questions  until  after  he  had  refreshed  him- 
self with  a  pint  of  boiling  hot  coffee, 
which  he  poured  out  for  himself  and  drank 


from  a  shining  tin  cup.     Then  he  said,  as 
Mrs.  Bland  again  asked  for  news  of  mammy. 

"  Lor',  mistiss,  don't  you  know  my 
mammy's  dead'i  " 

"  Dead  I " 

"Yes,  mistiss,  dead.  I'll  tell  you  de 
day  she  die',"  and  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  little  book,  which  he 
gave  her,  telling  her  that  in  it  she  would 
find  the  date  set  down. 

She  looked  at  the  dingy  pages,  and  on 
one  she  found  the  entry  :  "  Giddie  Thom- 
son— died,  January  2 2d." 

Pathetic  little  obituary !  Mrs.  Bland 
could  not  keep  back  the  tears.  Was  this 
all  that  was  left  in  memory  of  that  faith- 
ful soul  who,  night  and  day,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  in  great 
adversity,  had  followed  the  changing  for- 
tunes of  her  master  and  her  master's 
children !  She  had  seen  them  all  borne 
away  to  the  grave,  even  the  beloved 
**  Marse  John,"  her  special  idol ;  had  seen 
their  homes  desolate,  their  children  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land,  working  for  an 
honorable  living,  their  only  heritage  the 
names  and  patriotic  deeds  of  a  long  line  of 
upright  men  and  noble  women  ;  and  she 
too,  had  passed  away,  and  all  this  wealth  of 
faithful  devotion  was  a  thing  of  the  past — 
with  the  last  of  these  old  family  servants 
would  perish  forever  that  wonderful  tie, 
more  binding  than  that  of  blood,  the  tie 
between  the  white  baby  and  the  black 
mammy.  Never  again  could  the  races  be 
so  drawn  and  bound  to  each  other.  It  was 
one  of  those  conditions  which  could  never 
be  restored. 

Mrs.  Bland  waited  on  old  Sawney,  and 
questioned  him  no  more  until  he  had  eaten 
and  drunk  to  his  satisfaction,  and  then  she 
asked  for  an  account  of  Mammy  Giddie's 
death. 

"  Well,  honey — mistiss  I  mean,"  he  began, 
settling  himself  comfortably  for  a  chat,  as 
all  his  race  so  love  to  do.  "  You  know  my 
mammy  was  monsous  ole.  I  ain't  no 
chicken  myself,  an'  sence  Marse  John  died, 
she  been  mighty  feeble-like,  an'  when  she 
hear  in  de  winter^  'bout  Miss  Sally  done  die, 
she  shake  all  ober,  an'  never  say  nothih*. 
She  was  awful  contrary,  too,  she  was,  1  tell 
you.  She  moan  to  be  tuk  up  an'  sot  by 
de  fire,  an'  I  do  it  an'  went  out,  kase  I  had 
to  leave  her  sometimes,  an*  while  I  was 
out,  she  tuk  fire  !  When  I  come  in,  she 
holler  at  me,  *  You  sot  me  here  to  tuk 
fire  !  You  sot  me  here  to  tuk  fire  ! ' 

"  I  look,  an'  mammy's  frock  had  a  hole  in 
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it  big  as  a  silver  dollar — I  said,  *  Mammy,  I 
gwine  sot  you  here  no  mo*. '  But  nex'  day 
de  same  cry,  *  Sot  me  by  de  fire,  Sawney,* 
an*  I  had  to  sot  her  by  it,  an'  she  tuk  fire 
agin,  an*  she  holler  out,  *  You  sot  me  here 
to  tuk  fire,*  an*  I  say,  *  Mammy,  Fore  Gawd, 
1*11  sot  you  here  no  mo'.* 

"  So  de  days  run  by,  an'  she  got  feebler 
an*  feebler,  an*  de  roads  was  awful  bad,  an' 
Miss  Willy,  she  was  sick,  an*  couldn't  come 
to  see  *bout  mammy  like  she  used  to  (yo* 
mar  was  always  good  to  mammy,  chile)  an* 
so  de  ole  woman  she  fade  an*  pine,  an* 
want  her  white  folks,  an*  she  didn*t  have 
nothin*  but  ole  Sawney  !  An*  one  mornin* 
come,  an*  I  make  her  tea,  an*  tuk  it  to  her 
in  a  chiny  cup  Marse  John  used  to  drink 
outen,  an*  I  tu'n  to  de  fire,  an*  1  hear  ker- 
flop! an*  I  look,  an*  de  cup  done  fall 
onten  her  han*.     I  say, 

"  *  Heigh  !  you  want  *nother  quart  o*  tea, 

does  you  ?  *      An  I  look,  an*  mistiss, 

my  mammy  was  dead!'* 

Sawney  paused,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Bland  appealingly.  She  could  not  speak, 
but  he  seemed  sure  of  her  sympathy,  and 
heaved  a  long  sigh  of  contentment.  Then 
a  smile  began  to  spread  slowly  over  his 
droll  countenance,  spreading  his  mouth,  and 
showing  its  cavernous  expanse,  as  he 
chuckled  to  himself. 

"  But  she  had  a  splendid  buryin*,  honey, 
'deed  she  did,'*  he  said.  "  All  *de  white 
folks  come  in  dere  kerridges,  an'  de 
bearers  was  Marse  Rob,  an*  Marse  Hugh, 
an'  Marse  Jack,  an'  Marse  Ran,  an'  Marse 
Bev,  an*  Marse  Tom,  an*  you  mar  was  dere, 
an'  she  was  dat  hu*ted  dat  mammy  die 
'thout  her  knowin*  on  it,  dat  she  cry  'bout 
it,  she  did  indeed." 

He  rubbed  his  withered  hands  together 
with  satisfaction,  as  he  recalled  all  these 
pleasant  memories  of  mammy's  funeral. 

"  An*  dey  buried  her  down  at  de  Ole 
Chapel,  whar  all  de  white  folks  res*,*'  he 
went  on.  "  An*  I  know  mammy  glad  'bout 
that,  kase  she  did  long  to  be  wid  white 
folks  !  Dey  call  her  "  Faithful  Giddie  '*  an* 
I  reckun  dat  very  good  name  for  her. 
Well,  mistiss,  thankye  kinely,  an*  I  mus*  go. 
I'se  visitin*  all  de  family  now,  once  mo* 
'fore  I  die,  and  Fse  glad  to  see  you  lookin* 
so  well,  but,  honey,  *taint  kerrect  for  ole 
marster*s  gran 'chile  to  be  cookin'  an'  wuk- 
kin  in  de  kitchen.     Whar  is  yo*  cook  ?" 

When  Mrs.  Bland  told  him  she  could  not 
afford  to  keep  one,  he  was  much  distressed. 
He  remembered  the  days  when  the  old 
plantation  was  alive  with   young  darkies, 
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and  each  one  of  **ole  marster's  "  boys  had  his 
own  special  body-servant,  and  each  girl  her 
maid,  between  whom  was  waged  an  unceas- 
ing and  bitter  strife  as  to  the  superior 
charms  of  their  respective  young  masters 
and  mistresses. 

"  Dey's  all  gone  now,  chile,  all  yo*  gran*- 
par's  children  is  gone,  an'  Miss  Willy,  yo' 
mar,  she's  de  onliest  one  lef,  an*  she  ain't 
but  only  yo*  granpar*s  darter-in-law,  but  he 
love  her  all  de  same  as  if  she  was  his  own, 
an*  my  mammy,  she  love  Miss  Willy  too. 
When  you  gwine  to  see  yo*  mar,  chile  ?  ** 

Mrs.  Bland  told  him  she  hoped  to  go 
very  soon,  and  that  he  must  come  to  see 
her  while  there,  and  she  added,  "  Dear 
mammy's  son  will  always  be  welcome  in 
the  homes  of  her  *  white  folks,'  uncle  Saw- 
ney, and  you  must  promise  to  let  some  of 
us  know  if  you  are  sick,  or  in  need  of  any- 
thing.** 

The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Bless  yo*  heart,  honey,  so  I  will,'*  he 
said.  "  Lord  love  yo*  sweet  eyes,  you  is 
de  livin*  image  of  yo*  par.  Me  an*  him 
was  boys  together  on  de  ole  plantation,  an' 
many  an*  many  a  lickin*  has  my  mammy 
give  me  kase  I  sarsed  Marse  Phil ;  but 
Lord  !  he  didn*t  mine  sarse,  an*  he  use  to 
git  dat  mad  at  mammy  for  lickin*  me ! 
Dem  was  good  days,  chile,  dere  ain*t  no 
mo*  sech  now.  Well,  Sawney  mus*  be 
goin*.  De  Lord  keep  you,  mistiss,  an' 
good-bye  to  ye." 

He  put  on  his  old  hat,  after  making  a  low 
reverence,  and  departed,  leaving  Mrs.  Bland 
half-crying,  half-laughing  over  the  poor 
old  fellow.  She  knew  he  had  a  comforta- 
ble cabin  at  her  uncle*s  old  home,  but  there 
was  no  one  there  to  be  good  to  him,  for 
the  children  were  all  scattered,  and  the 
place  in  charge  of  a  plain  man  and  his 
wife.  She  knew  it  was  misery  to  Sawney, 
one  of  the  "  old  regime,*'  to  have  no 
"  white  folks  **  of  his  own  at  hand.  But  she 
comforted  herself  with  the  recollection  that 
he  was  near  enough  to  her  mother*s  place 
to  receive  sympathy  and  solid  help  from 
her  if  he  was  in  need  of  either,  so  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh  she  closed  the  kitchen 
door  and  went  back  to  her  work.  But, 
somehow,  that  homely  work  had  lost  its 
zest,  and  her  thoughts  would  keep  going 
back  to  that  long-past,  but  blissful  time, 
when  she  was  not  allowed  even  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  kitchen  at  home,  because 
Aunt  Dizie,  the  cook,  was  one  who  "  didn*t 
hold  with  white  childun  in  her  kitchen.** 
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How  she  longed  for  Us  forbidden  pleas-  to  her  own  special  sanctum,  where,  picking 

ures  then,  and  how  tired  she  was  of  them  up  the  book  she  had  laid  down  an  hour 

now  !  before,  she  soon  forgot,  in  the  fascinating 

But  she  was  a  sensible  woman,  so  she  pages   of    "  Off    the  Skefligs,"    not    only 

went  steadily  on  until  the  yeast  was  fin-  the  glories  of  the  past,  but  the  privations 

ished,  then  she  tidied  up  her  pretty,  cosy  of  the  present. 
kitchen,  and  went  through  the  long  hall  Maria  Pendlttm  Ktntudy. 


'he(pr3ic6.r)Mother'3 
Re\?en(J)e  ® 


Revenge  is  un-Christian  you  say.  holy  Father. 
And  urge  me  to  fasting,  alms-giving  and 

Ah !  little  yoii  know  how  far  I  would  rather 

In  hell  bum  forever  than  kit  life  lo  spare. 
Spare  his.'    The  vile  murderer.'  Base 
Roman  etti ! 
I'll  hunt  him  and  track  him  and  hound  him 
to  death. 
Nay— prate  not  to  me,  for  I  ne'er  will  forget !  He 
Slew  my  brave  boy,  the  laugh  yet  on  his  breath. 

Ah !  hearken  my  Father,  but  hearken  again. 

For  the  tale  I  must  tell  of  those  Carnival  hours. 
(Forever  they're  haunting  and  burning  my  brain  t) 

So  gay  with  their  music,  so  scented  with  flowers. 
Ill  deeds  of  the  past  were  all  buried  away, 

This  hour  we  lived  only  for  laughter  and  song. 
For  kissing,  for  loving,  for  feasting  and  play. 

But  bright  hours  are  short,  as  the  sad  days  are  long. 

None  saw  him— ^ihe  caitiff! — in  deep  darkness  cowering 

Near  traitorous  vine  of  my  very  doorway. 
All  starless  the  night  was.  a  heavy  and  lowering, 

When  out  from  the  leafage  there  flashed  forth  a  ray 
Like  fiery  red  gleam  from  a  window  of  hell ; 

And  prone  m  the  arms  of  (air  Elise  di  Margo 
The  Pride  of  our  Island  all  helplessly  fell. 

My  darling!  My  Felii  of  Pozzo  di  Bargo. 
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Oh!  ril  have  revenge  for  thee,  bloody  and  sweet! 

Stout-hearted  and  manlike  I'll  be  for  thy  sake. 
His  mother  shall  plead  for  him,  kissing  my  feet. 

While  my  hands  shall  tie  her  vile  son  to  the  stake. 
And  ....  who  is  this  speaking  ?  The  priest  ?  Ah,  'tis  true 

I'd  forgotten....  but  I  will  no  more  of  his  praying. 
I  cannot  attend,  for  all  Corsica  through 

Must  I  seek  Romanetti,  no  time  for  delaying. 

From  thicket  to  thicket  I  stealthily  creep ;. 

From  grotto  to  grotto,  from  steep  unto  steep. 
From  valley  to  mount  though  he  tremblingly  fly 

No  refuge  avails  him ;  I've  doomed  him  to  die. 
No  food  have  I  tasted,  no  sleep  have  I  known — 

For  hatred  like  mine  is  more  forceful  than  wine, — 
IVe  found  him  and  bound  him  ;  he  shall  reap  as  he's  sown. 

And  Ats  mother's  heart  shall  be  rent  as  is  mine ! 

What's  that  he's  asking?    A  favor?    From«me? 

But  he's  bold !     Well....rve  hunted  him  down.... 
He  cannot  escape....so....ril  hearken  his  plea, 

(A  tear  in  my  eye  ?  Nay,  nay,  I  but  frown.) 
Ay — wretch — I  hear  thee,  and  grant  thy  desire. 

The  priest  is  not  far  and  thy  soul  shrift  shall  give, 
I  seek  but  a  life  for  a  life,  and  the  fire 

Of  hatred  not  longer  than  this  world  shall  live. 

Poor  wretch  !    Firm  he  is,  too;  unflinching  and  brave, 
Twas  well  he  asked  not  that  his  life  I  should  spare. 

His  mother — poor  woman  !  I'll  join  in  her  prayer 
To  the  Good  God  above  us  her  son's  soul  to  save. 

Hot  tears  are  fast  flowing  and  blinding  my  eyes. 

The  first  I  have  shed  since  that  Carnival  night. 
The  priest  has  absolved  him.... He's  ready  to  rise 

From  his  knees....He  has  risen...They  are  binding  him  tight. 
They  are  taking  sure  aim....  My  revenge  now  is  reached  ! 

I  ought  to  feel  happy....They  are  counting  his  fate — 
(One/)  He  is  young  to  die  so,  and  Christ  preached, 

Says  the  Priest,  (Two I)  that  Love  should  stay  Hate. 

Oh,  Christ !    I  will  follow  thy  word.     *Tis  my  arm 
The  murderer  shielding !    They  may  shoot  if  they  dare. 

Their  bullets  to  me.  not  to  him,  shall  do  harm, 
'Tis  the  mother  of  Pozzo  di  Bargo  bids — Spare! 

Revenge »have  I  now  for  him,  holy  and  sweet. 
Lord  Jesus !  My  pardon  I  seek  at  thy  feet. 

Helen  Evertson  Smith, 
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TO  MAKE  A  BIRD  ROOM. 


""O  much  interest  and  curi- 
osity have  been  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to 
keeping  a  variety  of 
birds  free    in  a  house, 

I  that  perhaps  some  hints 

I   in   the    matter    will  be 

™  acceptable. 
In  the  beginning  you  should  be  very 
sure  that  you  are  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifices  of  time  and  comfort  necessary  to 
success,  for  no  half-hearted  ways  wilt  do, 
and  many  sacrifices  will  be  called  for.  It 
is  better  not  to  begin  and  accustom  your 
captives  to  the  freedom  of  a  room,  unless 
you  are  fully  prepared  to  carry  it  out,  how- 
ever great  the  trouble  ;  for,  after  they  have 
enjoyed  the  larger  liberty,  to  return  them 
to  their  cages  is  as  cruel  as  their  first  im- 
prisonment and  should  be  as  repugnant 
to  one  who  loves  them.  Just  here  I 
should  tike  to  utter  an  earnest  protest 
against  any  one  trying  to  keep  birds  ex- 
cept a  genuine  bird-lover. 

If  you  have  a  room  that  you  can  devote 
exclusively  to  this  purpose  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  manage,  but  it  is  perfectly 
feasfble  to  enjoy  a  bird-room  that  is  also 
a  study,  and  even  a  sleeping-room.  It  is 
the  latter  that  I  will  describe,  since  few  in 
the  city  have  an  extra  room,  and  this  com- 
bination of  uses  for  our  apartment  is,  I 
believe,  quite  unusual. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  give  up  your 
"  pretty  things,"     The  floor  must  be  cov- 


ered with  matting  that  can  readily  be  wiped 
off  and  throws  out  no  dust.  Bric-4-brac, 
lace  curtains,  upholstered  furniture,  all  the 
thousand  and  one  objects  that  ladies  like 
to  see  in  their  rooms,  must  be  banished; 
partly  because  the  inquisitive  birds  will  l>e 
too  much  interested  in  them,  alighting  on 
nick-nacks,  and  catching  their  claws  in 
lace  and  "drawn-work;"  and  partly  be- 
cause they  require  so  much  dusting,  which 
is  injurious  to  creatures  used  to  life  in  the 
open  air.  The  room  need  not  look  bare 
in  the  least,  but  the  furniture  should  be  of 
wood  and  cane  or  rattan,  and  the  furnish- 
ings of  dressing-table  and  bureau  simple 
and  not  fussy  ;  books  should  be  kept  on 
shelves,  and  boxes  that  you  care  for — in 
another  room. 

As  a  rule,  if  well  supplied  with  perches 
in  different  parts  of  the  room,  so  that  they 
can  gratify  their  curiosity  on  all  sides, 
birds  will  keep  to  them  exclusively,  and 
by  laying  newspapers  under  them  on  the 
floor,  the  room  is  kept  entirely  neat. 

When  the  cages  are  opened  there  should 
be  a  perch  leading  out  of  every  cage-door 
half  a  foot  or  more  into  the  room.  For 
these,  and  for  most  outside  perches,  the 
most  convenient  things  to  get  are  strips  of 
"doweling,"  which  may  be  bought  at  a 
house-furnishing  store,  three  feet  long  and 
a  half-inch  in  diameter,  for  a  cent  or  two  a 
.strip.  Half  of  one  of  these  pieces,  thrust 
through  the  open  door,  and  between  the 
wires  at   the  back,  will   make  the  door- 
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perch  spoken  of.  Across  before  each  win- 
dow, about  half-way  up,  should  be  a  perch, 
and  a  small  screw  hook  in  each  casing 
makes  a  good  rest  for  it.  Other  plans 
must  be  contrived  for  these  conveniences, 
as  from  a  side  gas-fixture  to  a  cage  or  the 
top  of  the  lower  sash  of  a  window,  and 
there  should  be  as  many  as  possible,  all 
easily  adjustable  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
down  when  doors  are  shut.  It  is  import- 
ant, also,  that  they  should  all  be  about  the 
height  of  the  cage-doors,  forbirds  do  not  like 
to  fly  down  ;  if  the  perches  are  lower  than 
their  cages,  they  will  prefer  to  stay  on  top  of 
the  cages ;  if  the  perches  are  higher,  they 
prefer  to  stay  on  them,  and  do  not  readily 
find  their  way  home. 

Before  one  of  the  windows,  for  the  light 
and  the  sunshine,  should  stand  a  table  with 
one  or  two  bathing-dishes.  These  should 
be  wide  and  shallow.  The  best  I  have 
found,  in  a  tolerably  exhaustive  search,  are 
pressed  tin  pie-plates,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep,  with  a  flat  rim  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  wide,  which  makes  a  nice  standing- 
place.  To  avoid  the  glare  of  the  tin,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  rust,  it  is  well  to  paint 
them  some  dull  color,  and  while  the 
paint  is  wet,  scatter  bird  gravel  over  it. 
When  dry,  enough  of  the  gravel  will  ad- 
here to  give  a  sure  foot-hold  and  prevent 
the  slipping  almost  inseparable  from  wet 
tin.  A  perch  on  the  table  is  necessary, 
that  the  bird  may  alight  and  examine  the 
arrangements  for  his  comfort.  A  short 
piece  of  the  doweling,  wired  on  to  a  tin 
box  filled  with  sand  to  steady  it,  will  do 
nicely  for  this. 

All  these  preparations  made,  the  cage- 
doors  should  be  fixed  to  be  held  open,  and 
yet  to  be  readily  closed  from  afar.  This 
is  done  with  a  little  ingenuity,  by  a  series 
of  fine,  strong  twines,  led  by  staples  in  the 
woodwork  to  your  usual  seat,  ending  at 
that  spot  in  a  loop  to  slip  over  a  hook  or 
nail,  and  at  just  the  length  that  will  hold 
the  door  open.  When  you  wish  to  shut 
it,  you  simply  lift  the  string  off  the  hook 
and  let  it  gently  close  by  its  own  spring. 
Never  allow  it  to  slam  and  startle  a  bird,  or 
you  will  make  him  shy  of  going  home,  and 
a  bird  hard  to  catch  is  a  nuisance  in  a  room. 

The  first  thing  every  morning,  while  the 
tenants  are  all  in  their  cages,  put  them  in 
order  for  the  day.  The  table  which  holds 
the  bath  serves  now  to  hold  the  pan  of 
hot  suds,  with  its  soft  dish-mop,  and  the 
basket  containing  the  various  boxes  of 
seed  and  food,  as  well  as  everything  neces- 


sary in  the  small  but  important  house- 
cleaning.  After  preparing  the  mocking- 
bird food  you  will  need,  by  grating  the 
carrot  and  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the 
food,  set  it  aside  and  take  from  the  cages 
every  dish.  Empty  and  wash  every  water- 
cup  and  food  dish,  fill  up  the  seed  dishes, 
and  when  dry,  the  water  and  food  dishes, 
and  then  return  them  all  to  their  places, 
unless  they  stand  on  the  cage  floor,  in 
which  case  they  must  wait  till  the  trays  are 
cleaned. 

Next  take  out  every  dirty  perch,  wash 
in  the  hot  suds  and  place  in  the  sun  or 
before  the  register  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Then,  begin  with  the  seed  eaters,  and  one 
by  one  take  out  each  tray,  empty  the 
gravel  into  a  folded  newspaper,  wash  in 
the  hot  suds,  and  wipe  dry  the  tray,  sift 
the  clean  part  of  the  gravel  back,  and 
return  it  to  the  cage.  Then  replace  the 
dry  perches. 

When  this  is  done  to  every  cage,  and  be 
assured  it  is  no  slight  undertaking,  for  it 
must  be  thoroughly  and  faithfully  done  if 
you  wish  to  live  in  the  room,  and  to  have 
birds  healthy  and  happy,  put  up  your  out- 
side perches.  Now  prepare  the  table  for 
bathing  by  covering  with  enamelled  cloth, 
with  a  towel  over  to  absorb  the  scattering 
drops,  fill  the  dishes  with  water — the  chill 
taken  off — place  your  door  perches  and 
open  each  door.  Then  sit  down  to  rest 
and  watch  for  your  little  friends  to  come 
out.  (I  am  supposing  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  this.  In  beginning  it,  of 
course,  they  must  be  set  free  one  at  a  time 
to  avoid  panic,  and  get  them  gradually 
used  to  coming  out  and  going  back,  to 
know  their  own  cages,  etc.) 

In  a  few  minutes — after  they  are  used 
to  the  habit — every  bird  that  wishes  to 
leave  his  cage  will  do  so,  many  of  them 
at  once  interested  in  bathing,  and  all  of 
them  having  a  delightful  time. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  this  free- 
dom till  a  certain  hour,  and  they  must  be 
caught  before  dark — as  early  as  half-past 
three  in  winter.  If  you  wish  to  go  out 
in  the  afternoon,  it  is  better  to  accustom 
them  to  be  shut  in  at  noon.  They  will  en- 
joy their  three  or  four  hours*  outing, 
bathe  and  amuse  themselves,  and  after  a 
week  will  readily  go  home  of  their  own 
accord  at  the  usual  time.  Then  the  doors 
must  be  closed  gently  from  afar  (if  you  ap- 
proached them  they  would  probably  dart 
out)  and  there  they  will  sit  and  sing  or 
chirp  and  be  happy  all  the  afternoon. 
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At  night,  before  you  open  the  windows 
for  fresh  air,  in  winter  cover  every  cage 
with  a  blanket,  a  thick  shawl,  or  a  flannel 
cover.  If  either  of  the  former,  it  should 
be  folded  under  at  the  corners  and  pinned 
together,  to  keep  the  little  fellow  thor- 
oughly warm.  You  needn't  worry  about 
his  fresh  air,  he  will  get  enough  Also,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  darken  the 
windows  closely,  else  they  will  begin,  in 
spite  of  their  blankets,  to  call  and  sing 
and  disturb  you  long  before  you  wish  to 
get   up. 

To  have  open  windows  in  summer 
when  they  are  about  the  room,  screens,  of 
course,  make  all  safe  ;  but  if  you  prefer  to, 
you  can  have  ordinary  blinds,  outside  or 
insidef  with  little  danger  of  birds  going 
between  the  slats.  A  few,  as  the  orchard 
and  the  Baltimore  orioles,  will  creep  through 
blinds  and  other  openings,  but  with  most 
of  them  a  blind  is  perfectly  safe.  To  keep 
the  room  light  enough  for  the  light-loving 
creatures,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
air,  blinds  may  be  made  to  fit  the  lower 
sash  to  be  removable  and  held  by  small 
bolts. 

The  first  time  you  let  a  bird  out,  do  it 
when  the  others  are  in  the  cages,  if  possi- 
ble. He  will  accidentally  stray  upon  the 
door-perch,  and  nearly  always  be  frighten- 
ed to  find  himself  outside.  In  almost 
every  case  he  will  at  once  take  flight,  if  he 
is  able  to  fly,  for  the  out-of-doors  he 
sees  through  the  windows.  He  will  bang 
against  the  glass  and  usually  drop  to  the 
floor.  Do  not  go  to  him;  he  is  only  stun- 
ned, and  will  be  alarmed  if  you  move.  In 
a  moment  he  will  fly  up  entirely  recovered. 
Usually  one  or  two  lessons  of  this  sort  are 
enough.  If  he  is  persistent  it  is  well  to 
cut  a  strip  of  coarse  lace  or  white  mosquito 
netting  the  size  of  a  window  shade,  pin  it 
to  the  bottom  of  your  shade  by  half  a  dozen 
fine  pins,  then  when  the  shade  goes  up  it 
leaves  a  lace  shade,  and  however  coarse,  a 
bird  never  tries  to  pass  it. 

In  general  directions  for  the  care  of  our 
pets,  proper  food  has  been  spoken  of.  It 
would  not  seem  necessary  to  caution  any 
one  against  giving  a  bird  such  things  as 
hot  bread,  muffins,  or  cakes,  or  sweets  such 
as  candies,  etc.,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  birds  die  every  week  from  just  that 
thoughtlessness.  But  more  delicate  birds 
are  sometimes  killed  in  an  hour  by  a  bit  of 
fresh  biscuit  or  bread. 

An  easy  and  very  pleasant  way  to  keep  a 


large  number  of  birds  in  comparative  free- 
dom is  to  set  up  an  aviary,  either  a  room 
entirely  devoted  to  their  use,  or  an  alcove 
or  large  bay-window  shut  off  with  coarse 
wire  netting  from  the  room.  This  is  much 
more  simple  than  the  bird-room  plan. 
The  cages  are  left  open  day  and  night ;  in 
fact,  there  need  be  no  cages  at  all,  only 
plenty  of  perches,  many  food  dishes, 
several  baths,  and  a  floor  covered  with 
gravel.  The  dishes  as  well  as  the  perches 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  (all 
perches  should  be  scalded  frequently). 
The  gravel  should  be  swept  out  and  re- 
placed every  few  days,  and  as  the  inmates 
cannot  be  covered  individually,  the  tem- 
perature should  be  looked  after. 

In  either  bird-room  or  aviary,  if  a  bird  is 
unable  to  fly,  he  must  be  supplied  with  a 
ladder,  for  he  does  not  readily  learn  that 
he  is  crippled,  and  he  will,  at  least  for  a 
long  time,  try  to  fly  and  fall  to  the  floor. 
Then  there  mu.st  be  a  long,  light  ladder, 
with  rounds  about  eight  inches  apart, 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  his  own  door. 
When  he  falls,  he  naturally  runs  for  the 
first  perch  he  sees,  which  will  of  course  be 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder.  Seeing 
another  just  above  him  he  cannot  resist  the 
mclination  common  to  all  birds  to  "  go  up 
higher."  This  in  a  few  minutes  leads  him 
to  his  own  door,  to  his  surprise,  when  he 
runs  in,  relieved  and  delighted  to  be  safe- 
ly at  home.  Such  a  convenience  is  very 
easily  made  by  tacking,  or  lashing,  or  wir- 
ing short  strips  of  perch  doweling  to  two 
long  light  strips  which  can  be  procured  of 
any  carpenter. 

A  charming  picture  exists  in  my  mind, 
which  I  hope  some  day  to  see  realized.  It 
is  of  a  lofty  and  well-furnished  green- 
house, with  a  tiny  streamlet  running^ 
through,  winding  around  small  rocks  and 
roots  of  trees,  abounding  in  nooks  and 
corners  that  birds  love  for  bathing'  place.s. 
In  this  place  are  trees  beloved  of  birds* 
cherry  trees,  mountain  ash  with  brilliant 
berries,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  to  their 
taste,  with  plants  that  cannot  hurt  them  if 
tasted,  and  not  so  rare  as  to  need  protect- 
ion. 

Doubtless  this  has  been  done.  In  fact, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  an  English  natu- 
ralist tells  about  a  similar  thing  built  by  an 
Englishman  in  China;  but  the  picture  in 
my  mind  is  still  only  a  picture  to  me. 

Olive  Thorru  Miller, 
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FLAT  NOTES.    No. 


"1 H  AVEbeen  reading  late- 
ly a  sensible  and  well- 
written  little  book  on 
housekeeping.  I  found 
myself  every   now  and 

Ithen  slopping  to  laugh 
at  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  comparison  between 
my  own  housekeeping  and  "  Housekeeping 
Made  Easy."  In  the  first  place,  we  live  in 
a  flat,  and  of  course  that  cuts  off  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  a  house.  Then,  too, 
our  income  is  quite  limited,  and  that  cuts 
off  a  good  many  more  things  which  Tnight 
serve  as  makeshifts.  The  writer  of  this 
little  book  speaks  of  two  closets  as  dear  to 
the  heart  of  a  housewife,  those  for  china 
and  linen.  How  does  one  feel  when  her 
only  china  closet  is  in  the  kitchen,  and 
must  serve  also  to  hold  all  kinds  of  tin- 
ware and  small  household  supplies? 

My  dining-room  has  two  rather  peculiar 
closets,  with  drawers  where  sheets  and  pil- 
low-cases and  table  linen  must  be  kept,  and 
yet  these  are  our  only  clothes  closets  as 
well. 

It  is  so  delightful  when  you  want  to  get 
out  clean  sheets  to  plunge  wildly  into  a 
thick  darkness  of  dress  skirts  in  order  to 
reach  the  drawer,  and  to  come  out  with 
your  hair  looking  like  a  rats'  nest.  One  of 
these  closets  has  some  high,  almost  unat- 
tainable shelves,  where  I  stow  away  my 
more  delicate  dishes.  Anyone  might  know 
that  our  landlord  was  an  architect,  nest ct 
past 

Our  bedroom  has  a  so-called  closet,  just 
about  deep  enough  to  hang  a  man's  trous- 
ers in;  but  when  you  hang  up  a  wrapper  or 
a  dress  in  it  the  door  will  not  shut !  Oh, 
the  pride  I  take  in  my  china  and  linen 
closets! 

Would  you  believe  it?  we  are  on  our 
second  year  in  this  flat,  and  have  never 
yet  had  a  window-shade,  but  have   made 


the  inside  blinds  answer  instead.  A  short 
time  ago  I  became  desperate,  and  rushed 
down  town  and  recklessly  bought  very 
pretty  scrim  curtains  for  our  bay  window 
at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nine  cents  a 
yard !  Since  then  we  have  felt  that  our 
apartment  had  an  air  of  elegance,  for  the 
casual  observer  would  never  suspect  that 
we  paid  less  than  four  times  as  much. 

When  we  decided  to  take  this  flat  we 
thought  it  might  be  convenient  and  econ- 
omical to  buy  some  things  of  the  Smiths, 
who  had  occupied  it  for  five  years,  so  we 
asked  Mrs.  Smith  for  her  prices.  After 
consulting  her  husband,  she  proceeded  to 
give  us  her  list,  and  strongly  urged  the 
economy  of  our  taking  certain  things. 

Her  terms  seemed  rather  high,  and  we 
took  time  to  inquire  at  the  shops  the  cost 
of  the  articles  when  new.  It  was  well  that 
we  did,  for  she  was  asking  just  about  twice 
the  amount  required  for  new  ones.  She 
offered  her  folding  wash-bench  and  wring- 
eras  a  special  bargain — her  husband  had 
paid  ten  dollars  for  it  at  wholesale,  and  we 
could  have  it  for  five.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  new,  but  it  was  in  perfectly  good  order. 
It  would  be  another  great  advantage  to  us 
to  take  the  pipes  connecting  the  water  back 
with  the  stove,  thereby  saving  the  plumber's 
bill,  etc.,  etc.  Her  brass  curtain  pole  fitted 
to  the  bay-window ;  that  was  offered  as  a 
special  inducement.  As  she  had  no  earth- 
ly use  for  it  in  her  new  home,  she  might  be 
persuaded  to  part  with  it  for  the  mere  bag- 
atelle of  five  dollars.  I  set  my  foot  down 
then,  and  said  I  was  not  ready  to  pay  that 
sum  for  a  window  pole.  I  paid  one  dollar 
and  thirty-four  cents  the  other  day  for  a 
pretty,  light  wooden  one,  with  brass  trim- 
mings and  adjustable  sockets,  and  it 
answers  our  purpose  quite  as  well.  Our 
new  wash  bench  and  wringer  cost  just  a 
little  more  than  half  what  she  charged  for 
her  old  one,  and  we  found  she  had  utterly 
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misrepresented  the  cost  of  new  water  pipes. 

We  sent  up  word  at  the  last  that  we  had 
decided  to  buy  new  things,  and  the  good, 
thrifty  woman  was  undoubtedly  disap- 
pointed. 

Possibly  some  one  else  has  had  the  experi- 
ence of  living  in  the  house  with  a  man  who 
keeps,  supposedly,  ascrap-book.  Such  ismy 
lot.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  cutting  and  past- 
ing occur  about  once  a  year  ;  so  you  can  im- 
agine the  accumulation  of  daily  papers.  It 
has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  know  where  to 
store  these  bundles  of  papers,  and  at  last 
I  have  solved  the  problem.  We  now  put 
them  under  the  spa  re- room  bed,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  move,  even  for  sweeping,  as 
the  room  measureseight  feet  eight  and  one- 
half  inches,  by  six  feet  ten  inches.  The  only 
trouble  is,  they  will  show  when  the  hal! 
door  is  open. 

I  think  of  devising  a  neat  little  valance, 
which  may  be  tacked  to  the  bed  on  that 


side  by  brass-headed  nails  and  embroidered 
at  will.  A  spare-room  closet  in  our  flat 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  "  can't-haves," 
and  I  am  seriously  considering  the  prac- 
ticability of  putting  hooks  on  the  back  of 
the  head-board  of  the  bed,  and,  if  this 
were  done,  whether  there  would  be  room 
to  hang  anything  there  after  all. 

Why  not  invent  a  sort  of  trundle-bed  ward- 
robe to  be  used  in  such  cases  ?  Sliding  glass 
doors  to  keep  out  the  dust  would,  of  course, 
be  a  "must -have"  under  those  circum- 
stances. I  may  in  time  perfect  this  idea, 
and  take  out  a  patent  on  it. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  advise  any  one 
who  may  have  to  live  in  a  flat,  not  to  take 
one  directly  over  a  family  too  devoted  to 
onions.  We  actually  suffer  three  or  four 
times  a  week  from  the  very  strong  odor  of 
fried  onions  coming  from  our  neighbors 
below,  and  nothing  will  shut  it  out. 

H<Un  Morris  G-iy. 


BY-WAYS  AND  HEDGES. 


THE  amount  of  space  in  household 
papers  devoted  to  new  employments 
for  women  shows  clearly  the  hold  the  ques- 
tion has  taken  on  the  public  mind.  That 
the  practical  is  strongly  in  the  ascendant 
in  these  articles  is  also  significant.  The  or- 
dinary girl,  with  no  especial  aptitude  for 
anything,  is  no  longer  urged  to  fit  herself 
to  be  agovemess  ora  music  teacher.  Fine 
sewing  and  embroidery,  trying  alike  to  eyes 
and  spine,  are  no  longer  advocated.  In- 
stead, gentle  breadwinners  everywhere  are 
advised  to  turn  their  attention  to  doing 
someone  of  the  so-called  "  homely  "  house- 
hold tasks  well.  Instances  are  quoted 
where  a  facility  for  making  fine  sponge 
cake  and  good  bread  have  staved  off  want 
from  a  whole  family.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  fun  made  of  marvelous  inci- 
dents of  this  kind  that  have  found  their 
way  into  print,  but  the  subject  cannot  be 
dismissed  witli  a  jest. 


There  are  many  needy  women  who  must 
eke  out  their  incomes  by  what  they  can  do 
already,  instead  of  going  through  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  new  trade.  A  feeling  of 
absurd  pride  often  stands  in  the  way  of 
such  women  utilizing  the  talents  they  pos- 
sess, and  it  is  time  sensible  people  put  the 
false  shame  down.  There  is  no  kind  of 
honest  work  for  which  there  is  not  some- 
where a  field.  The  trouble  is  that  few  of 
those  who  wish  the  service  and  of  those 
who  can  yield  it,  ever  come  together.  When 
they  do  meet,  it  is  a  fortunate  happening 
for  both, 

A  case  in  point  occurred  not  a  year  ago, 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  New  York  City. 
A  busy  mother  of  children  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  her  inability  to  secure  a  proper 
nurse  for  the  weakling  of  her  Hock,  a  deh- 
cate  little  creature,  who  was  still  in  arms, 
while  its  juniors  were  creeping  and  run- 
ning where  they  would.     Other  home  cares 
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prevented  the  mother  giving  her  entire 
time  to  the  charge  of  the  helpless  child. 
Conscientious  care  was  required,  constant 
rubbing  of  the  weak  limbs  and  spine,  end- 
less patience  with  the  occasional  fretful- 
ness  of  the  little  one,  close  watchfulness  for 
every  encouraging  or  adverse  symptom. 
High  wages  had  been  paid  to  a  series  of 
well-recommended  nurses,  who  all  ran  well 
for  a  time,  but  whose  zeal  failed  when  they 
found  that  the  situation  included  among 
its  duties  frequent  watchful  nights  and 
tireless  vigilance  at  all  times. 

When  the  mother  was  nearly  desperate 
after  a  succession  of  changes,  she  received 
a  call  from  the  daughter  of  an  old  family 
friend.  The  woman  was  a  lady  in  manner 
and  speech,  and  plainly  dressed  in  a  wid- 
ow's well-worn  mourning.  She  said,  with 
grave  directness,  that  she  would  like  the 
place  as  nurse.  Her  husband  had  left  her 
penniless  ;  she  would  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  relatives. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  ask,**  said 
the  mother.  "  Do  you  understand  what  is 
included  in  a  nurse's  duties  in  this  case  ? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  wash  the  baby's 
plain  clothing  and  flannels,  to  dress  and 
undress  her,  to  wheel  her  out  in  her  car- 
riage, to  take  care  of  her  at  night,  and  to 
look  after  your  own  room  ?" 

The  other  assented,  quietly.  That  was 
just  what  she  wanted.  She  understood  the 
care  of  sick  people,  and  she  was  sure  she 
would  have  no  trouble  in  giving  the  little 
one  proper  treatment. 

"And  you  would  be  patient  with  my 
baby  ? "  pleaded  the  mother,  with  a  quick 
remembrance  of  other  nurses  who  had  not 
been  tolerant  of  the  child's  weakness.  The 
other's  eyes  filled. 

"  I  have  had  children  of  my  own,"  she 
said  simply. 

The  experiment  was  a  blessing  to  both 
mother  and  child.  The  little  one  throve 
under  the  intelligent  care  it  received,  and 
the  mother,  from  whose  arms  it  had  been 
crowded  by  younger  babies,  felt  a  peace 
hitherto  unknown  to  her. 

All  women  cannot  be  nurses.  But  there 
is  one  field  widening  every  day,  as  the  gas- 
tronomic civilization  of  the  country  pro- 
gresses, for  women  who  have  made  a  study 
of  cookery  in  all  its  branches.  The  woman 
who  knows  how  to  get  up  a  lunch  or  a  din- 
ner party,  how  to  set  the  table,  how  to  en- 
gineer the  successive  courses  that  there 
may  be  no  hitch,  no  confusion,  no  dearth 
of  silver  or   china  at    critical    moments, 


should  consider  that  she  has  her  profes- 
sion learned.  There  are  many  houses  where 
the  mistresses  shrink  from  admitting  a 
caterer's  men  to  do  havoc  among  their  best 
china  and  introduce  restaurant  flourishes 
into  a  quiet  meal,  to  whom  such  a  direct- 
ress would  be  a  boon.  Possibly  the  regu- 
lar maid  could  do  the  waiting  if  she  had 
some  one  to  coach  her  at  critical  moments 
and  to  send  in  the  different  viands  with  the 
appropriate  service  and  in  correct  sequence. 
The  "  lunch  and  dinner  director  "  should 
be  able  to  dress  a  salad  or  prepare  a  choice 
dish,  charging  a  regular  price  for  the  work 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  she  performs 
and  the  length  of  time  her  labor  consumes. 

Still  another  mode  of  earning  a  living 
may  be  found  in  an  aptitude  for  upholster- 
ing. There  are  some  women  who  possess 
a  dexterity  that  enables  them  to  cover  and 
tuft  lounges,  sofas,  chairs,  and  ottomans  so 
well  that  one  would  never  guess  the  work 
had  not  come  from  under  the  hands  of  a 
professional.  In  an  emergency  this  talent 
might  be  turned  to  account.  A  woman 
who  could  go  to  the  house  where  the  up- 
holstering was  to  be  done  or  else  take  it  to 
her  own  home,  could  afford  to  do  the  work 
more  reasonably  than  could  the  average 
tradesman. 

The  furnishing  of  houses  as  a  business 
has  been  recommended  for  women,  but 
this  is  a  rather  weighty  undertaking,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money,  and  calling  for  an  educa- 
tion in  art  decoration.  A  simplen  task 
would  be  that  of  renovating  the  homes  of 
those  people  who  own  good  substantial 
carpets  and  furniture  they  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away. 

The  woman  decorator  would  not  de- 
mand impossibilities  in  the  way  of  costly 
hangings  and  new  furniture.  Learning,  in 
the  first  place,  what  money  she  could  ex- 
pend, she  would  proceed  to  make  the  best 
of  that.  She  would  pull  the  chairs  and  so- 
fas from  their  stiff  row  around  the  room 
and  place  them  in  more  natural  positions, 
sawing  a  couple  of  inches  off  the  legs  of 
the  chairs  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  She  would  soft- 
en the  marble  mantel  with  a  scarf  or  drap- 
ing, take  out  the  tomb-like  "  summer  front,** 
and  put  in  its  place  a  grate  or  a  pair  of  and- 
irons. She  would  break  the  stretch  of  a 
long  parlor  by  a  pair  of  portieres  and  a 
screen,  and  fasten  a  bit  of  drapery  here  and 
there,  over  an  easel  or  on  the  corner  of  a  pic- 
ture. She  would  hunt  out  a  few  choice  bits 
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ofchinafrom  the  recesses  of  the  china  closet 
and  display  them  on  a  stand  or  a  bracket, 
and  lay  new  books  and  magazines  on  the 
table  instead  of  the  family  Bible  and  pho- 
tograph album.  If  she  were  allowed  to  go 
further  and  to  subdue  the  glare  of  the  carpet 
with  a  few  rugs  or  skins,  or  to  hang  two  or 
three  choice  photographs  on  the  walls  in- 
stead of  chromos  or  family  portraits,  her 
task  would  be  even  more  successful. 

The  care  of  lamps  is  a  branch  of  industry 
that  has  already  been  discussed  in  print. 
The  woman  who  follows  this  work  secures 
a  clientele  who  entrust  the  entire  charge  of 
their  lamps  to  her.     She  makes  her  round 


daily,  setting  the  lamps  of  each  house  in 
order,  charging  a  small  sum  for  every  lamp 
thus  treated.  With  such  work  as  this  might 
be  combined  other  occasional  employments, 
as  the  putting  up  of  woolens  in  the  spring, 
and  the  overhauling  and  packing  away  of 
thin  clothing  in  the  fall.  Such  tasks  as 
these  are  within  the  reach  of  most  practical 
women,  and  if  they  cannot  earn  their  bread 
by  knowing  everything  of  something,  they 
may  do  so  by  knowing  something  of  almost 
everything  connected  with  household  man- 
agement. 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 


CHOICE  RECIPES. 


Baked  Red  Snapper, 

Clean,  wash  and  wipe  a  fine  red  snapper, 
weighing  about  six  pounds.  Stuff  with  a 
dressing  of  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  Uttk  finely  minced  onion. 
Sew  up  carefully.  Place  it  in  a  baking-pan, 
pour  over  it  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  and 
cover  closely.  Bake  an  hour,  basting  three 
times  with  butter  during  that  time.  I.,ay 
it  on  a  hot  dish  when  done.  Stir  into  the 
gravy  in  the  pan  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a 
lablespoonful  of  browned  flour,  and  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the 
fish. 

BEANf^   pANACHfis. 

2  cups  String  beans,  fresh  or  canned,  cut 
into  inch  lengths. 
2  cups  white  beans. 
2  tablespoonfuls  butter. 


Juice  of  one  lemon. 

I  tablespoonful  minced  parsley. 

Salt  to  taste. 

Boil  the  two  kinds  of  beans  lender  in 
separate  vessels,  drain  off  the  water,  and 
put  the  beans  together  in  a  saucepan.  Add 
to  them  the  butter,  lemon,  salt,  and  parsley. 
Stir  until  hot  through,  and  serve. 


Curry  Croquettes. 

1  cupful   cold   chicken,  duck,  or  veal. 

chopped. 

%  cupful  milk, 

2  teaspoonfuls  butter. 

I  teaspoonful  cornstarch. 

J^  teaspoonful  curry  powder. 

Salt  to  taste. 

Heat  the  milk  to  boiling,  add  to  it  the 
butter  and  cornstarch  rubbed  smooth  to- 
gether, cook  until  thick,  stir  in  the  chicken 
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and  salt,  and  last  the  curry  powder.  Turn 
into  a  flat  dish  to  cool.  When  cold  and 
firm,  shape  the  mixture  into  small  cro- 
quettes, dip  each  one  in  beaten  egg,  and  roll 
it  in  cracker  crumbs.  Drop  into  boiling  fat. 
One  minute  should  be  enough  to  bring 
them  to  a  fine  brown.  Serve  around  a 
mound  of  boiled  rice. 

Browned  Breast  of  Mutton. 

Breast  of  mutton. 

I  pint  of  broth  from  the  bones. 

1  pint  water. 

I  onion,  sliced. 

I  carrot,  sliced. 

I  bay  leaf. 

1  teaspoonful  thyme. 

2  sprays  parsley. 

2  cloves. 

Put  the  mutton  in  the  saucepan  with  the 
broth,  water,  and  seasoning.  Simmer  for 
two  hours,  then  remove  the  meat  and  put 
it  between  two  flat-bottomed  pans,  with  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  upper  one.  When 
cold,  trim  into  neat  shape,  brush  with  a 
beaten  egg  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  melted 
butter,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and 
set  in  the  oven  until  heated  through  and 
nicely  browned.  Serve  with  a  hot  horse- 
radish sauce. 

Hot  Horse-Radish  Sauce. 

4  tablespoonfuls  grated  horse-radish. 

3  teaspoonfuls  fine  bread  crumbs. 
I  tablespoonful  cream. 

Pinch  salt. 

Pinch  soda. 

Heat  all  the  ingredients  together  except 
the  cream.  Warm  this  in  a  separate  vessel, 
adding  to  it  the  pinch  of  soda.  Put  all 
together  just  before  serving. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Green  Peas. 

6  eggs. 

I  tablespoonful  butter. 
3  tablespoonfuls  milk. 
Salt  and  pepper. 
^  pint  canned  peas. 
Heat  the  butter  and  milk  in  an  omelet 
pan,  break  the  eggs  into  this,  and  stir  until 


they  thicken.  Have  the  peas  made  very 
hot  in  another  vessel.  Drain  off  all  the 
liquor  from  the  peas,  stir  them  into  the 
eggs,  season,  and  serve  hot 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Minced 
Chicken. 

Proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe  until 
the  last,  when,  instead  of  the  peas,  stir  in 
a  cupful  of  cold  chicken,  minced  fine  and 
well  seasoned.  Chopped  ham  or  tongue 
may  be  used  instead. 

Peach  Fritters. 

}i  can  peaches,  each  cut  in  half. 

I  cup  flour. 

I  tablespoonful  butter. 

Make  a  batter  of  the  last  three  ingredi- 
ents, using  the  liquor  from  the  peaches  to 
bring  it  to  the  required  consistency. 
About  a  cupful  will  be  required.  Dip  the 
halved  peaches  into  the  batter,  and  drop 
them  one  at  a  time  into  deep  boiling  lard. 
Serve  with  powdered  sugar.  These  are 
nice  made  of  fresh  peaches. 

Fruit  in  Jelly. 

}i  box  gelatine. 

I  cup  sugar. 

I  cup  sherry. 

I  cup  boiling  water. 

j4  cup  cold  water. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  one 
hour.  Pour  the  boiling  water  over  it.  Add 
the  wine  and  sugar,  and  strain.  Wet  a  mold, 
arrange  preserved  strawberries  around  the 
top  and  pour  a  little  partially  formed  jelly 
on  this.  Next  place  a  layer  of  preserved 
raspberries,  then  more  jelly,  and  then  a 
layer  of  pineapple,  cut  in  small  pieces. 
More  jelly  follows,  and  so  on  until  the 
mold  is  full. 

Fruit  in  Jelly,  No.  2. 

Proceed  as  in  the  above  recipe,  only 
using  candied  cherries,  sliced  crystallized 
pears,  apricots  and  pineapples  instead  of  the 
preserved  fruit. 
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THE  HOME-MAKER. 


SOME  LIGHT  UPON  LAMPS. 


WHEN  we  moved  into  our  suburban 
house  and  found  that  we  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  lamps  for  illumination, 
we  sallied  forth  with  all  the  confidence  of 
great  ignorance  to  purchase  such  as  we 
considered  necessary.  We  had  already  a 
very  good  student  lamp  that  we  would  use 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  we  bought  a  plain 
one  with  a  reflector  for  the  kitchen,  a 
chandelier  to  hang  over  the  dining-room 
table,  another  one  for  the  hall,  a  tall  lamp 
for  each  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  and  two 
lamps  for  the  parlor,  one  a  large  majolica 
bowl,  and  the  other  of  the  tulip-shaped 
variety.  These  two  last,  we  reflected, 
would  give  tone  to  the  establishment. 
None  were  very  costly,  and  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  we  had  bought  so 
many  and  such  **  genteel  "  lamps  for  the 
price. 

Revolving  Burns*  sentiment  that 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

we  reasoned  that  a  lamp's  a  lamp  for  a' 
that,  and,  though  it  might  have  a  small 
burner,  enclosed  shade  and  narrow  wick 
space,  it  would  give  a  light 

"  For  a'  that  an'  a'  that." 

Just  how  mistaken  we  were  in  our  esti- 
mates, how  bitterly  we  repented  this  unpre- 
meditated frittering  of  our  substance,  and 
how  long  it  took  us  to  repair  damages  and 
find  what  we  needed,!  would  not  care  to  say. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Micawber  remarked, "  Exper- 
ientia  does  it,"  and  now  we  feel  prepared  to 
shed  some  light  on  this  dark  subject. 

It  seems  too  ridiculous  for  belief,  but 
none  of  those  lamps  except  the  reflector  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  chandelier  in  the 
dining-room  were  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
majolica  that  was  our  especial  pride  had 
an  oil  receptacle  that  held  scarcely  a  tea- 
cupful  and  could  not  supply  the  two  wicks 
of  the  lamp  for  a  single  evening.  And  so, 
although  when  we  were  expecting  com- 
pany we  lighted  it  just  as  the  guests  were 
arriving  and  turned  it  low,  it  was  sure  to 
go  out  with  a  splutter  and  a  smudge  by 
eleven  o'clock.  The  "  tulip  "  was  pretty  to 
gaze  at,  but  not  to  gaze  b}\  since,  from  its 
construction,  the  little  light  that  penetrated 
the  wavy  amber  chimney  and  shade  was 
sent  upward.  One  could  not  read  even  a 
dancing  program  by  its  rays. 


The  hall  lamp,  a  long  enclosed  affair, 
hung  so  low  that  we  were  compelled  to  ask 
our  tall  guests  to  take  thought  and  subtract 
a  cubit  from  their  height  when  passing 
under  it.  More  than  one  Goliath,  backing 
gracefully  out  of  the  parlor,  was  thrown  in- 
to utter  confusion  and  treated  to  a  pyro- 
technic display  by  a  collision  with  this  lamp. 
And  then — can  you  believe  it  ? — we  could 
never  get  another  wick  to  fit  its  circular 
burner.  That  lamp  must  have  been  the 
only  one  of  its  kind. 

But  most  singular  of  all  was  the  trouble 
we  found  with  the  slender,  antique-y  lamps 
that  graced  our  sleeping-rooms.  They 
were  not  expensive,  and  the  light  standards 
and  long,  slender  stems  that  upheld  the  oil- 
bulb  must  have  been  of  lacquered  wood, 
for,  when  we  came  to  fill  the  bulbs  with  oil, 
the  lamps  were  top-heavy,  and  a  slight  jos- 
tle sent  them  over.  We  stopped  counting 
how  often  we  went  to  our  rooms  in  the 
dark  and  by  a  groping  ever  so  delicate, 
tipped  over  our  "  lightning  rods."  And 
the  number  of  times  that  we  hit  them  in 
dusting  and  in  arranging  the  toilet  fixtures, 
we  have  never  told.  Even  a  strong  wind 
would  overturn  them. 

Our  lamps  were  not  a  success,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  right  speedily.  We 
knew  we  ought  not  to  buy  others,  and, 
besides,  we  were  all  seized  with  a  diffi- 
dence and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  own 
discrimination.  So  we  set  ourselves  to  the 
work  of  rectification.  We  fitted  a  small 
common  burner  with  a  single  wick  to  the 
majolica  lamp,  and  now,  though  the  light 
is  not  powerful,  it  endures  a  whole  even- 
ing, and  the  external  appearance  is  the 
same,  for  we  bought  the  burner  to  fit  the 
chimney  and  globe.  There  was  no  help 
for  the  tulip,  and  that  is  used  solely  for  or- 
nament on  a  pretty  shelf. 

Then,  we  did  quite  a  wonderful  thing. 
We  bought  a  common  glass  lamp  having 
no  handle,  such  as  is  often  used  in  kitchens 
and  must  be  carried  in  both  hands,  and 
painted  it  to  imitate  ground  glass  by  giving 
it  a  coat  of  white  paint  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and 
"  dabbled  "  it  while  wet  with  a  duster  roll- 
ed into  a  ball.  When  dry  the  effect  was 
very  good.  Then  we  fitted  a  rim  to  it,  on 
which  we  put  a  ground-glass  shade  covered 
with   a    frame-work     of     "looking-glass" 
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b€ads,as  described  in  The  Home-M  aker  for 
October.  When  the  lamp  was  completed, 
we  set  it  in  a  bronze  bracket.  The  whole 
had  not  cost  quite  a  dollar,  and  the  light 
was  bright  and  clear. 

We  did  the  same  thing  with  another 
lamp,  only  we  painted  that  one  yellow,  and 
followed  The  Home-Maker  directions  for 
making  an  amber  shade  and  beaded  cover. 
You  can  scarcely  fancy  how  pretty  the 
effect  was. 

We  put  a  common  lamp  in  the  hall  chan- 
delier and  removed  it  to  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  where  it  would  bayonet  no  one,  and, 
in  its  stead,  placed  a  light  on  the  newel. 
We  took  a  wooden  stair-rod  and  set  it 
deeply  and  firmly  upright  in  the  top  of  the 
newel-post  and  bought  a  little  brass  frame — 
these  are  easy  to  procure — to  fit  over  the 
round  ball  on  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  set  a 
common  lamp  in  the  frame.  This  lamp  we 
treated  differently.  We  spread  a  thin  lay- 
er of  strong  glue  over  the  entire  bowl  and 
sprinkled  it  with  "  crystal  frost "  powder, 
which  is  only  finely  powdered  glass  and  is 
very  cheap.  When  it  was  dry,  we  blew  off 
the  superfluous  powder  and,  as  an  experi- 
ment, fixed  the  shade  in  the  same  way 
with  a  remarkably  pretty  result.  We 
feared,  at  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  chim- 
ney would  melt  the  glue  and  cause  our 
shade  to  "  run,"  wax-doll  fashion.  But  the 
glue  was  of  the  kind  that  hardens  almost 
like  cement,  and  no  disaster  has  yet  hap- 
pened to  our  "  crystal "  lamp,  and  we  have 
iust  made  another  for  the  newel  in  the  up- 
per hall. 

At  first,  there  seemed  no  remedy  for  the 


upstairs  lamps,  but  one  day  we  hit  upon  a 
scheme.  We  cut  off  the  stems  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  bulbs  and  re-set  them  in  the 
standards.  It  was  not  difficult  and,  though 
they  look  a  little  like  Chinese  idols,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  them  up- 
right. We  intend,  some  day,  to  buy  a 
lamp  that  has  a  slide  on  the  burner,  so 
that  the  chimney  need  not  be  removed 
when  the  lamp  is  lighted,  and  we  hope  also 
to  get  one  that  can  be  extinguished,  or 
raised,  or  lowered  by  moving  an  attach- 
ment. 

We  have  found  out  that  some  lamps  are 
ornamental  but  not  useful,  and  some  are 
useful  that  are  not  vice  versa — as  it  were — 
and  when  you  find  one  combining  both  of 
these  qualities  "  don't  lose  the  combina- 
tion." 

Our  experience  does  not  go  to  show  that 
"  boughten  "  lamps  are  of  necessity  poor. 
Far  from  it.  But  that  "  ye  shall  know 
them"  not  by  the  outside  but  by  their 
works.  And  we  have  formulated  three 
cardinal  rules  for  buying. 

First,  See  that  the  oil  receptacle  is  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  wick. 

Second,  If  you  want  the  lamp  for  its  ex- 
ecutive ability,  get  one  the  shade  of  which 
flares  outward  and  downward. 

Third,  Be  sure  that  you  do  not  get  a 
burner  for  which  you  never  can  procure 
another  wick. 

We  have  also  decided  that  in  lamp-buy- 
ing as  in  other  shopping, 

"  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 

Augusta  Salisbury  Prescott. 


A  Pleasant  Remedy; 


For  Frying 


Roast  a  lemon  slowly  until  it  is  thor- 
ougly  done — soft,  but  not  broken.  Cut  a 
hole  in  the  top  while  hot,  Ji//  it  with  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  eat  just  before  going  to 
bed,  for  hoarseness  or  sore  throat.  The 
effect  is  to  induce  gentle  perspiration  and  to 
"  cut "  the  tough  mucus  that  alters  the  voice. 


Beef-fat,  suet,  and  even  the  coarser  bits  of 
fat,  **  tried  out "  carefully  and  strained, 
are  nicer  for  frying  croquettes,  etc.,  than  the 
all-dominant  pigs*  lard.  Never  throw 
away  a  morsel  of  suet  or  beef-fat,  but 
keep  in  a  cold  place  until  you  have  enough 
for  trying  out. 
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Timely  and  Useful. 

AMONG  the  things  which  you  ought 
never  to  do  in  housekeeping,  are  two 
or  three  so  obvious  that  some  readers  may 
exclaim  at  the  mere  mention  of  them  as  su- 
perfluous. Nevertheless,  the  practical  wo- 
man will  pardon  a  reminder  for  the  sake  of 
the  weaker  sisterhood. 

Never  leave  a  dust-pan^  brushy  or  other  ob- 
stacle on  the  stairs. 

Nobody  ever  does  this  fiendish  thing  on 
purpose,  but  careless  maids  and  absent- 
minded  mistresses  sometimes  do  heedless- 
ly, and 

"  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought. 
As  well  as  want  of  heart ". 

Perfectly  secure,  taking  no  precaution 
against  the  snare,  an  elderly  man  or  wo- 
man, a  matron  full  of  affairs,  or  a  tripping 
child  comes  on  with  the  momentum  of 
descent,  stumbles,  falls,  and  is  badly 
hurt.  It  may  be  your  revered  grandpar- 
ent, your  idolized  mother,  your  beautiful 
Dolly  or  Daisy;  and  nobody  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  your  love  for  each  of  them,  yet 
the  mishap  is  quite  as  distressing  in  its 
consequences  as  if  it  had  been  prompted  by 
malice  and  planned  with  grim  determina- 
tion to  an  injurious  result.  I  have  person- 
ally known  three  individuals,  one  an  old 
gentlewoman,  one  a  child,  one  the  eldest 
daughter  and  mainspring  of  the  household 
machinery,  who  were  severally  laid  up  for 
months  by  falling  down  stairs  over  a  dust- 
pan left  for  an  instant  in  the  way. 

Never  carry  pencils^  scissors^  or  other 
sharp-pointed  missiles  in  your  pockety  unless 
the  points  are  protected  by  a  sheath,  A 
lady's  pocket  is  an  unsafe  place  for  these 
weapons,  and  although  present  modes  have 
rendered  the  precaution  less  necessary,  since 
our  pockets  are  cunningly  located  where  we 
can  least  easily  find  them  and  are  therefore 
trials  to  our  patience,  still  accidents  of  a 
painful  nature  are  not  impossible,  and  should 
be  guarded  against  by  the  simple  method 
suggested. 

Never  leave  pins  in  clothing  which  you 
are  sending  to  the  washenvoman  I  can 
not  imagine  a  more  exasperating  surprise 
than  that  caused  by  a  lacerated  scratch, 
received  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  hand 
while  energetically  engaged  in  rubbing  a 
wet  garment.  It  is  a  cruelty  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse,  thus  to  maim  the  per- 
son who  is  ser\'ing  you.  The  presence  of 
a  pin  in  an  article  which  should  be  tied 
with  a  string,  or  fastened  with  a  button,  is 


a  proof  that  the  owner  in  her  childhood  was 
not  well  trained  in  housewifely  thorough- 
ness ;  but  the  leaving  of  the  pin  to  wound 
the  laundress  is  a  proof  of  something 
worse. 

Never  leave  poisons  about  unlabelled ;  or^ 
if  labelledy  within  the  reach  of  little  fin- 
gers.  Oxalic  acid,  laudanum,  creosote, 
chloroform,  or  other  similar  agents,  each 
valuable  in  its  place,  is  a  deadly  force,  and 
should  be  surrounded  with  warnings  and 
kept  in  a  safe  seclusion  where  no  life  may 
be  imperilled  by  its  accidental  use. 

A  little  thought  would  extend  and  multi- 
ply these  prohibitory  hints.  Tacks  left 
with  the  "  business  end  "  upward,  broken 
glass  on  the  floor,  or  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  closet,  strings  stretched  across  the 
grass  plot  at  a  convenient  distance  for 
catching  the  unwary  foot,  a  confusion  of 
objects  left  to  clutter  the  floor  of  the  cham- 
ber, so  that  a  person  stepping  across  it  at 
night  is  in  danger  to  life  and  limb,  matches 
allowed  to  lie  in  proximity  to  papers,  or 
kept  without  other  protection  in  paper  box- 
es ;  all  and  sundry  are  traps,  which  the 
good  housekeeper  will  see  are  not  permit- 
ted under  her  jurisdiction. 

M,  E.  Sangstery  in  Christian  Intelligenger. 


Chemistry  of  a    Tear. 

The  principal  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  tear,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
is  water.  The  other  elements  are  salt,  so- 
da, phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  mucus,  each  in  small  proportions.  A 
dried  tear  seen  through  a  microscope  of 
good  average  power  presents  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. The  water,  after  evaporation, 
leaves  behind  it  the  saline  ingredients, 
which  amalgamate  and  form  .themselves 
into  lengthened  cross  lines  and  look  like  a 
number  of  minute  fish  bones.  The  tears 
are  secreted  in  what  are  called  the  "  lach- 
rymal glands  *',  situated  over  the  eyeball 
and  underneath  the  lid.  The  contents  of 
these  glands  are  carried  along  and  under 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  by 
means  of  six  or  seven  very  fine  channels, 
and  are  discharged  a  little  above  the  carti- 
lage supporting  the  lid.  The  discharge 
of  tears  from  the  lachrymal  glands  is  not 
occasional  and  accidental,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  continuous.  It  goes  on  both 
day  and  night — though  less  abundantly  at 
night — through     the      "conduits",      and 
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spreads  equally  over  the  surface  of  the  pu- 
pil, in  virtue  of  the  incessant  movement  of 
the  lids.  After  serving  its  purpose,  the 
flow  is  carried  away  by  two  little  drains  sit- 
uated in  that  corner  of  each  eye  nearest  the 
nose — into  which  they  run — and  called  the 
"lachrymal  points'*.  The  usefulness  of 
this  quiet  flow  of  tears  to  both  man  and 
beast  is  manifest.  There  is  such  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fine  dust  floating  in  the 
air  and  constantly  getting  into  the  eyes  that 
but  for  it,  they  would  soon  become  choked. 
Very  little  is  requisite  to  keep  the  ball  free, 
and  when  some  obnoxious  substance — 
smoke,  an  insect,  or  the  like — that  affects 
the  nerves  does  make  its  way  in,  an  in- 
creased flow  is  poured  out  to  sweep  it 
away. — London  Queen. 


Woman's  Help. 

Many  a  man  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  letters  confesses  that  he  owes  much  of 
his  success  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Gladstone 
loves  to  tell  of  all  his  wife  has  done  for 
him.  President  Gr6vy  also  paid  a  gener- 
ous tribute  to  his  wife's  usefulness.  But 
when  the  world  talks  of  all  a  man  has  done, 
it  seldom  takes  note  of  the  help  some  wom- 


an may  have  been  to  him  ;  for  instance,  it  is 
rarely  said,  although  tolerably  well  known, 
that  Mendelssohn's  sister,  Fanny,  wrote 
several  of  the  exquisite  "Songs  Without 
Words  "  that  appear  under  his  name  and 
contributed  much  to  his  musical  fame. 
Wordsworth's  sister,  it  is  said,  wrote  his 
famous  poem  of  "  The  Daffodils  "  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  while  almost  every  great 
man  is  indebted  to  his  wife  for  as  large  an 
amount  of  research  and  clerical  work  as 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's  wife,  the  love- 
ly Miss  Linley,  did  for  him  before  one  of 
his  great  speeches  in  Parliament. 


If  the  elective  principle  holds  good  any- 
where it  should  in  the  appointment  of  work, 
all  of  which  cannot  be  done  by  one  per- 
son. Only  do  not  let  the  man  of  many 
cares  and  affairs  make  the  Sandford- 
and-Merton  Tommy's  mistake  in  fancying 
that  the  short  end  of  the  pole  on  which  the 
burden  hangs  is  the  lighter  for  the  bearer. 
His  wife  may  not  appreciate  the  chafe 
and  weight  of  the  load.  In  his  most  con- 
siderate mood  he  cannot  over-rate  the 
netferendingness  incident  upon  the  mother's 
office,  the  persistency  of  her  responsibil- 
ities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Trouble  With  a  Sink. 

DEAR  Home-Maker  : 
The  plumber  says  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  my  kitchen  sink,  "  as 
he  can  see."  Pipes  are  large  and  tight, 
sewer  connection  perfect,  etc.  He 
"guesses  the  hard  water  makes  the 
grease  and  the  like  more  apt  to  stick 
onto  the  inside  of  the  pipes."  After  each 
of  his  visits,  the  delivery  of  said  pipes  is 
perfect  for,  perhaps,  a  fortnight.  Then, 
the  water  runs  more  and  more  slowly 
until,  as  on  this  very  morning,  it  takes  half 
an  hour  to  empty  the  big  sink. 

What  is  the  matter,  and  where   is  the 
remedy  ? 

Amy  Le  S. 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Answer  : 

In  the  first  place,  see  to  it  that  as  little 
grease  as  possible  goes  into  the  sink. 
Scrape  plates  and  other  vessels  well,  and 
wipe  off  the  fat  with  a  piece  of  stale  bread 
before  rinsing  in  the  dish-pan.  If  you 
have  no  dog,  cat,  or  chickens  to  eat  the 
greasy  crumbs  thus  used,  burn  them. 
You  save  the  pipes  much  in  this  way. 

In  washing  dishes  in  hard  water,  you 
will  find  the  task  much  easier  if  you  use 
an  ammonia  soap  powder  called  Zomonia^ 
lately  put  upon  the  market  by  the  Colum- 
bia Chemical  Works,  whose  Household 
Ammonia  is  favorably  and  generally  known. 
The  powder  is  cheap,  easily  used,  does  not 
chap  the  hands  as  does  almost  every  prep- 
aration of  potash  designed  for  cutting 
the  grease  in  waste  pipes,  and  keeps  the 
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sink  sweet  as  well  as  clean.  A  tablespoon- 
ful  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  will  soften 
it  and  carry  before  it  all  clogging  oils. 
You  need  little  or  no  soap  with  it,  as  it 
makes  a  lather  of  its  own. 

There  are  few  hirelings  who  give  need- 
ful attention  to  "flushing"  drain-pipes. 
In  a  kitchen  sink,  this  should  be  done 
every  day  with  hot  water.  Let  the  faucet 
run  for,  at  least,  ten  minutes  with  full 
force.  Up-stairs,  the  same  should  be 
done  twice  a  week  in  winter,  daily  in  sum- 
mer. Ironing  day,  when  the  boiler  is  apt 
to  be  overheated,  is  a  good  time  for  flush- 
ing all  over  the  house. 

Lastly,  see  to  it  that  the  sink  is  made 
perfectly  clean  after  each  tri-daily  dish- 
washing. Servants  consider  this  accom- 
plished when  the  bottom  and  sides  have 
been  freed  from  crumbs,  tea-leaves,  and 
other  loose  bits.  So  long  as  the  water 
stands  in  shrinking  glbbules  on  the  sur- 
face, the  latter  is  oily.  Do  not  be  content 
with  the  sweep  and  swab  of  a  dingy  dish- 
cloth which  Bridget  considers  all-suffi- 
cient. Scrub  sides  and  bottom  faithfully 
with  soft  soap,  or  with  ammonia,  and  wipe 
dry  before  leaving  it.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  the  character  of  a  cook  may 
be  told  by  her  sink  ;  that  of  a  chamber- 
maid by  the  washstand  soap-dish. 


Mustard  Plasters. 

To  keep  a  mustard  plaster  from  blister- 
ing the  skin,  mix  with  it,  or  spread  over  it, 
a  little  sweet  oil  or  lard.  Thus  mollified, 
it  can  be  left  on  all  night  without  danger 
of  "drawing  a  blister." 


Hot  Water. 

Applied  to  a  bruise,  it  will  allay  pain 
and  prevent  discoloration.  It  has  super- 
seded medicated  "eye-waters"  in  the 
treatment  of  inflamed  and  aching  eyes. 
An  American  author,  whose  excellent  eye- 
sight was  wonderful,  when  one  considered 
her  age  and  the  immense  amount  of  liter- 
ary labor  she  performed,  attributed  it 
mainly  to  the  custom  of  bathing  her  eyes 
freely  in  water  as  hot  as  could  be  borne, 
night  and  morning,  a  habit  continued  for 
many  years.  For  the  bath,  hot  water  is 
incomparably  better  than  cold,  which  con- 
tracts the  pores  and  thus  roughens  the  skin. 
Florence  Nightingale  says :  "  One  can 
cleanse  the  whole  body  more  thoroughly 
with  a  quart  of  hot  water  than  with  a 
tubful  of  cold." 


Visitors*  Soap. 


HOUSEWIFELY  PARAGRAPHS. 

A  Register-Cover. 

Some  registers  have  a  way  of  refusing  to 
shut  tightly.  Almost  every  house  has  one 
that  is  stiff  in  the  joints,  or  which  has  lost 
the  wheel,  or  knob,  or  bar  that  .used  to 
close  it.  When  the  furnace  is  shaken,  the 
dust  rises  through  the  gaping  seams ; 
when  you  would  turn  off  the  heat  in  a 
sleeping-room,  or  throw  it  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  the  other,  you  are  baffled. 
Make  a  wadded  square,  just  the  size  of 
the  delinquent  cover,  of  carpeting  or 
other  heavy  material ;  tack  stout  loops  to 
the  corners,  and  when  you  would  exclude 
cinder-dust  and  hot  air,  fasten  these  loops 
to  hooks  or  brass  buttons  fixed  in  the  wall 
or  floor  surrounding  the  register.  For  the 
drawing-room,  the  outer  side  may  be  made 
of  satin  or  plush,  bound  with  ribbon  or 
galloon. 


In  preparing  the  guest-chamber  for  an 
expected  visitor,  wash  the  soap  welly  drying 
it  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth.  Cutaneous 
diseases  are  often  conveyed  by  a  cake  of 
soap.  In  travelling,  always  carry  your  own. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  unpleasant 
"  barbers*  itch  "  is  caused  by  the  lather- 
brush,  not  by  the  razor,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed. 


The  Oven-Door. 

Many  a  cake  and  batch  of  bread  are 
ruined  by  slamming  the  oven-door.  A 
maker  of  celebrated  sponge-cake  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  touch  the  stove  or  walk 
heavily  across  the  kitchen-floor  while  the 
sensitive  compound  is  baking. 


Photographs  of  Travel. 

A  pretty  way  of  framing  photographs  of 
travel   is  to   arrange   neatly  around    the 
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margin  pressed  leaves  and  flowers,  col- 
lected at  the  places  depicted.  Fasten  the 
garland  in  place  with  gum-water  or  mucil- 
age. You  have  thus  a  double  souvenir  of 
what  you  do  not  wish  to  forget. 

For  Burns  in  the  Country. 

Almost  everybody  in  town  knows  that 
linseed-oil  and  lime-water  in  equal  quanti- 
ties are  good  for  a  burn  or  scald.  Few 
people  in  the  country,  where  one  cannot 
run  out  to  a  druggist's  for  this  or  some 
other  means  of  healing,  know  that  an 
excellent  substitute  is  wood-soot  and  lard, 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one-third 
soot,  two-thirds  lard,  and  beaten  smooth 
together.  Coat  a  piece  of  soft  linen  or 
cotton  thickly  with  it,  and  bind  on  the 
scalded  or  burnt  place.  The  effect  will  be 
speedy  and  satisfactory.  Coal-soot  will 
not  do. 


Choosing  a  home  is  something  like 
choosing  a  companion  for  life.  It  is  chiefly 
important  to  like  it. 


Replies  that  must  do  for  a  wife  will  not 
always  answer  a  man  who  puts  the  same 
questions. 


Half  the  sorrows  of  women  would  be 
averted  if  they  could  repress  the  speech 
they  know  to  be  useless. 

George  Eliot. 


Mutton-Tallow 

While  utterly  unsuitable  for  culinary 
purposes,  makes  capital  cream  for  chap- 
ped hands,  if  "tried  out,"  strained,  and 
when  almost  firm,  stirred  up  well  with  a 
little  rose-water. 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY  VALENTINES. 


THE  scene  is  laid  in  a  handsomely-fur- 
nished boudoir  in  a  Fifth-Avenue 
mansion.  Bric-i-brac  is  seen  on  all  sides, 
and  a  guitar,  banjo,  and  mandolin  hang  from 
the  walls.  Portieres  are  in  the  doorways. 
The  furniture  is  covered  with  pale  blue 
cretonne.  A  fire  of  soft  coal  burns  in  an 
open  fire-place  on  the  left.  On  the  right. 
Miss  Lydia  Stylish  is  seen,  reclining  on  a 
luxurious  couch.  She  holds  a  volume  of 
Browning  in  her  hands  ;  at  her  elbow,  stands 
an  elegant  low  table  of  hammered  brass,  on 
which  a  very  dainty  tea-service  is  dis- 
played, with  the  remnants  of  a  late  break- 
fast. Miss  Stylish  wears  a  handsome 
morning  dress  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  with 
slippers  to  match.  On  the  floor  beside  the 
couch  lies  a  pile  of  magazines,  paper-bound 
novels,  etc. 


Miss  Stylish  {yawning  and  dropping  her 
book  on  the  floor).  Dear  me  !  I  can't  make 
head  or  tail  of  this  poem  !  Why  must  we 
read  Browning — tiresome  old  party !  I 
wish  he'd  go  out  of  fashion  !  If  he  would 
only  say  what  he  meant  now — or  mean 
what  he  said.  *  {Enter  Miss  Amanda 
Gusher  in  street  costume — she  wears  a  hat 
with  an  enormous  brim  and  adorned  with  a 
small  forest  of  ostrich  plumes  y  a  long  coat  with 
flowing  sleeves y  etc.) 

Miss  Gusher.  Oh,  you  dear  thing,  how 
do  you  do  ?  I'm  so  delighted  to  see  you  ! 
(She  rushes  up  to  Miss  Stylish  and  embraces 
her  enthusiastically^  hitting  Miss  S.  in  the  eye 
with  her  muff.) 

Miss  Stylish.  Don't  knock  all  my  hair- 
pins out,  Amanda — you  are  so  dreadfully 
impulsive — you've  nearly  put  out  my  eye  ! 

Miss  Gusher.     I'm  so  sorry — let  me  kiss 
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it  and  make  it  all  well  again  !      {Sh^  raises 
both  arms  J  still  holding  her  muff  in  one  hand,) 

Miss  Stylish,  No — no — don't,  Amanda, 
you  might  put  out  the  other,  you  know — 
come,  sit  down  here  beside  me  and  amuse 
me  a  little — IVe  been  reading  that  pokey 
old  Browning. 

Miss  Gusher  (rolling  up  her  eyes  ecstat- 
ically y  and  clasping  her  hands).  Dear  Brown- 
ing !     I  simply  acbre  him. 

Miss  Stylish,  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  so  do 
I — in  his  proper  place,  on  the  book-shelf — 
but  he  wasn't  meant  to  read,  Amanda,  no, 
no  !  I  draw  the  line  there.  Fm  very  will- 
ing people  should  go  into  rhapsodies  about 
him  and — well,  quote  him  perhaps,  but — 
now  this  is  in  strict  confidence,  you  know — I 
just  hate  to  read  him  ! 

Miss  Gusher.  '  Ah,  Lydia  !  You  always 
were  so  amusing. 

Miss  Stylish.  No,  I  really  mean  it — it's 
like  digging  out  Greek  roots  to  read  him — 
not  that  I  ever  dug  out  any — but  he  makes 
me  groan  (she  groans  dismally)  just  as 
brother  Tom  does  over  his  classics ! 
Heigho  ! — do  you  know  that  this  is  St. 
Valentine's  day,  Amanda  ? 

Miss  Gusher.  Know  it  ?  Why,  Lydia,  I've 
nearly  turned  gray  trying  to  write  some 
verses — not  to  send  myself,  of  course — but 
for  a  friend,  and  oh,  I  had  such  hard  work! 
Lydia,  you  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
write  a  valentine ! 

Miss  Stylish  (drily).  No,  I  don't— I  find  it 
hard  enough  work  to  read  them.  I  think 
valentines  are  very  tiresome,  stupid  things 
— they're  always  just  alike — either  some 
mediocre  anatomical  verses,  with  everlast- 
ing hearts  and  darts  and  pains  and  bleed- 
ings to  death  and  such  things— or  else 
boxes  of  candy,  or  bouquets  of  flowers — and 
I'm  sick  of  candy  and  make-believe  poetry, 
and — well  no,  I'm  not  really  sick  of  flowers 
— but  it's  an  awful  bore  to  thank  people  for 
sending  them — isn't  it  now,  Amanda  ? 

Miss  Gusher.  Oh,  no,  Lydia,  how  can 
you  say  so  ?  I  love  to  thank  my  friends — 
even  for  a  bunch  of  coxcombs — or  (speak- 
ing very  IcukadaisiccUly)  for  a  little  faded 
flow-er  ! 

Miss  Stylish  (laughing).  A  bunch  of 
coxcombs  is  good,  Amanda — you're  clever 
if  you  do  write  poetry.  A  bunch  of  cox- 
combs in  evening  dress  are  sometimes 
amusing  with  their  patronizing  "  la-de-da  " 
airs,  but  a  single  coxcomb  is  a  most  insuf- 
ferable bore. 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 
Come  in,  Fifine  ! 


(Enter  a  trim  French  maid,  bearing  a 
dainty  note  on  a  silver  salver^ 

Miss  Stylish.  I  believe  that  really  is  a 
valentine.  (She  sits  up  with  an  animcUed  ex- 
pressiony  and  takes  the  note  from  t?u  salver.) 
How  ABSURD  to  feel  any  interest  in  it — 
what  are  you  waiting  for,  Fifine? — no, 
there's  no  answer;  valentines  don't  need 
any  answer — you  may  go  now !  (Fifine 
retires  slowly  and  reluctantly.  Miss  Sty'lish 
opens  the  letter,  and  a  flat  package  drops 
out  which  she  opens  eagerly.) 

Miss  Stylish.  Pooh  !  Only  a  diamond 
ring !  What  a  prosaic,  what  an  every- 
day sort  of  affair  !  (She  examines  it  care- 
fully) 

Miss  Gusher,  Oh !  what  a  beautiful 
diamond  !  (sentimentally)  a  diamond  from 
the  mine — a  glittering  gem  ! 

Miss  Stylish.  Good  gracious,  Amanda  I 
why,  of  course,  it*s  from  the  mine — some 
dirty,  dingy  old  mine,  I've  no  doubt.  (She 
turns  the  ring  over  in  her  hand,  reflectively.) 
Yes,  its  an  enormous .  diamond,  and  worth 
lots  of  money,  no  doubt. 

Miss  Gusher.  Who  could  have  sent  it, 
Lydia  ? — but  of  course  you  haven't  the  least, 
not  the  faintest  idea. 

Miss  Stylish.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  perfectly 
well  who  sent  it — Mr.  Gold-bags  must  have 
done  it ;  none  of  my  other  beaux  are  rich 
enough  ;  (stamping  her  foot  in  sudden  rage.) 
How  dare  he  take  it  for  granted  that  I 
will  accept  diamonds  from  him  ! 

Miss  Gusher  (starting,  and  looking  very 
much  surprised).     Oh  !  Lydia  ! 

Miss  Stylish  (tossing  her  head).  The 
mean,  underhand  thing,  to  go  and  send  me 
such  a  jewel,  as  if  he  were  a  thief,  and  was 
ashamed  of  his  name  (she  grows  more  and 
more  excited)  just  so  as  to  compel  va^  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Miss  Gusher  (speaking  in  a  very  high  key). 
Be  calm,  Lydia,  be  calm !  don't  say  such 
unkind  things,  or  call  a  man  a  thief,  because 
he  makes  you  a  gorgeous  present  (relapsing 
into  her  soft,  sentimental  tone)  from  Gol-con- 
da! 

Miss  Stylish.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
to  whom  to  return  it,  but  I  won't  be  under 
obligations  to  him  !  (she  rises,  and  begins  to 
walk  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  Miss 
Gusher  following  and  trying  to  soothe  her  in 
dumb  show)  I'll  advertise  him,  the  mean,  con- 
temptible fellow ! 

Miss  Gusher  (pausing  in  her  walk  and 
holding  up  her  hands).  Well,  I  never  heard 
of  calling  a  man  mean  because  he  sent  one 
a  thousand-dollar  ring. 
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Miss  Stylish,  I  won* the  bought  and  sold 
in  this  way,  and  a  cheque  or  a  ring — it's  all 
the  same  thing — sent  in  just  as  if  I  were  a 
horse!  Sending  me  anonymous  letters, 
indeed,  because  this  happens  to  be  Valen- 
tine's Day ! 

Miss  Gusher  (stooping  to  pick  up  the  letter). 
Did  you  read  the  letter,  dear  ? 

Miss  Stylish.  Why,  no;  but  I  know 
what's  in  it  without  looking. 

Miss  Gusher  (very  tenderly).  Shall  I  read 
it  for  you,  dear  ? 

Miss  Stylish  (carelessly).  Yes,  if  you  like. 
Of  course,  it's  only  a  valentine.  ( They  sit 
daivn  side-by-side  on  the  couch.  Miss  Gusher 
adjusts  a  pair  of  eye-glasses^ 

Miss  Gusher,  Only  a  valentine?  Only 
an  outpouring  of  the  heart — a  flood  of  love 
— affection's  offering. 

Miss  Stylish,  Well ;  let's  hear"  affection's 
offering,"  Amanda. 

Miss  Gusher  (reading  very  sentimentally). 
"  Dear  Miss  Stylish, — I  know  that  you  hate 
bad  poetry,  and  I  can't  write  like  Brown- 
ing. 

Miss  Stylish.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
can't,  and  I'm  rather  glad  of  it. 

Miss  Gusher.  "  So  in  plain  prose  let  me 
say  that  I  love  (she  sighs  deeply),  that  I 
love  and  respect  you  very  deeply.  You 
are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  really 
loved," 

Miss  Stylish  (in  a  business-like  way) .  Yes, 
yes,  they  all  say  that. 

Miss  Gusher.  "  And  if  I  am  not  poetical 
and  high-flown  enough  for  a  Valentine, 
may  not  I  be  your  Orson  ? "  Oh,  the 
monster !  the  wretch  !  Lydia,  I  can't  read 
such  wild-beast  kind  of  sentiments  ! 

Miss  Stylish  (taking  the  letter  from  her 
friend).  Oh,  he  is  weak  on  his  Middle 
Ages,  my  dear,   that's  all. 

He  doesn't  mean  anything  by  that. 
I'll  finish  the  letter.  (Reading.)  "In 
plain  English,  will  you  do  me  the  great 
honor  of  becoming  my  wife?  I  shall 
call  to  see  you  this  evening,  and  if  my 
ring  is  on  your  lovely  finger  (thafs  taffy!) 
I  shall  consider  that  a  favorable  answer  to 
my  humble  and  earnest  petition.  Yours 
devotedly,  Percival  Gold-bags." 

Miss  Gusher  (with  a  romantic  air).  Yours 
devotedly,  Percival — what  a  grand  name  ! 
The  eternal  fealty  of — Percival ! 

Miss  Stylish.  I  suppose  that  my  worldly 
old  aunt  would  think  more  of  the  eternal 
fee  of  his  gold-bags  !  To  do  him  justice, 
his  letter  is  very  manly  and  straightfor- 
ward— very   little    slopping    over ;    I    do 


object  to  slopping  over  and  making 
scenes.  (A  knocking  is  again  heard.)  Come 
in,  Fifine ! 

(A  whining  and  scratching  sound  comes 
through  the  door.) 

Miss  Gusher.  Oh,  Lydia  !  It  must  be 
a  rat ! 

Miss  Stylish.  Now,  Amanda,  don't  be 
absurd.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  rats  scratch- 
ing and  whining  at  a  door  to  be  let  in  like 
a  person  or  an  animal  with  common  sense  ? 
(Miss  Stylish  opens  the  door  and  admits  a 
pretty  little  fox-terrier,  who  jumps  upon  her 
dress y  wags  his  tail  affectionately ,  and  tries  to 
lick  her  hand.) 

Miss  Stylish.  Well,  upon  my  word,  what 
a  queer  set  of  valentines  I  am  having !  So 
Tom  Taylor  has  actually  made  up  his  mind 
to  part  with  his  most  favorite  animal — 
except  himself,  and  to  bestow  Trusty  upon 
me.  Here,  old  fellow,  come  here !  (She 
sits  doivn  on  the  sofa,  the  dog  jumps  up  beside 
her,  and  she  observes  for  the  first  time  that  he 
has  a  note  tucked  under  his  collar.  She  takes 
it  out,  opens  and  reads  it.)  Listen  to  this, 
Amanda.  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog.  Dis- 
tractedly and  eternally  yours,  T.  T." 
Hum!  Not  much  mystery  about  these 
valentines !  (Patting  the  dog's  back.)  I 
fear  you  can't  be  mine  on  these  terms,  old 
fellow.  (She  rubs  his  nose  against  her  cheek,) 
As  a  doggie  I  love  you  dearly,  but  as  an 
entering  wedge  in  the  hard  oak  of  my 
affections  (she  puts  him  down  on  the  floor) 
you  are  not  to  be  thought  of ! 

Miss  Gusher.  I'm  so  glad  he  isn't  a 
rat.  I  hate  rats.  Come  here,  nice  dog- 
gie! 

(Miss  Stylish  rings  the  bell.  Fifine  enters 
with  surprising  promptness.) 

Fifine.   Mademoiselle  desire  quelque  chose  f 

Miss  Stylish.  Oui,  Oui,  prenez  Trusty 
dans  le  kitchen,  Fifine,  et  give  him  a  good 
breakfast,  vous  savez. 

Fifine.  Oui,  Mademoiselle.  Come,  Trus- 
tee, venez,  Trus-tee. 

(Exeunt  Fifine  and  dog.) 

Miss  Gusher  (rising).  I  must  leave  you, 
Lydia  ;  good-bye.  (She  kisses  Miss  Stylish 
on  both  cheeks.) 

Miss  Stylish,  Can't  you  stay  to  lunch, 
Amanda  ?  do,  like  a  good  girl. 

Miss  Gusher.  Oh,  I  couldn't  possibly. 
I  hate  to  go,  but  I  must,  really.  Good-bye 
again.  (She  embraces  Miss  Stylish  again.) 
Good-bye,  I  must  tear  myself  away  ! 

Miss  Stylish.  Well,  if  you  must  go,  I 
suppose  we  must  bear  the  strain  of  parting 
for  twenty-four  hours ! 
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{Miss  Gusher  finally  gushes  out  of  the  room 
with  many  last  nods  and  wavings  of  the  hand. 
Miss  Stylish  lies  down  on  couchy  picks  up 
Browning  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  is  about  to 
resume  her  reading ,  when  a  knock  is  heard  at 
the  door.) 

Miss  Stylish.  Come  in,  Fifine.  {The 
knocking  continues.) 

Miss  Stylish  {in  a  louder  voice).  Come  in! 
{A  rattling  is  heard  at  the  door-knob.)  Dear 
me  !  more  animals,  I  suppose.  Perhaps 
Harry  Harefoot  has  sent  me  his  chestnut 
horse,  or  Tom  Scatterbrain  may  wish  to 
make  over  his  pet  raccoon  to  me ! 

{She  opens  the  door  and  discloses  a  diminu- 
tive figure^  cUfout  four  feet  high.  He  wears 
a  long  overcoat^  down  to  his  heels ,  with  a  cape 
aifer  the  shoulders j  and  a  white  silk  handker- 
chief is  bound  around  his  eyes.  In  one  hand 
he  carries  a  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  other  a 
letter.) 

Miss  Stylish.  Come  in,  my  little  fellow ; 
and  who  may  you  be,  pray  ? 

Little  Bey.  Cupid,  my  pretty  young  lady, 
at  your  service ! 

Miss  Stylish  {a  little  sharply).  What  makes 
you  think  I  am  young  or  pretty  ?  How  do 
you  know  but  what  I  am  old  and  ugly? 
You  can't  see  with  that  handkerchief  over 
your  eyes ! 

Little  Boy.  No  {with  a  sigh),  nor  can  I 
see  any  better  without  it.  Cupid  is  blind, 
you  know. 

Miss  Stylish  (with  an  exclamation  ofpityV 
Are  you  really  blind?  my  poor  little 
fellow ! 

Little  Boy.  Yes,  but  I'm  not  poor — at 
least,  I'm  not  a  pauper ;  and  by-and-by  I'm 
going  to  earn  my  own  living  ! 

Miss  Stylish.  Well  said,  Cupid,  but  you 
haven't  told  me  yet  why  you  think  I  am — 
well,  not  ugly. 

Little  Boy.  I  know  that  you  are  young 
because  your  voice  is  so  sweet  and  fresh  ; 
and  I  know  that  you  are  pretty  because 
you — well,  you  speak  as  if  you  were. 

Miss  Stylish.  Good  gracious !  Out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  !  Does 
my  voice  sound  so  vain,  Cupid  ? 

Little  Boy.  No,  it's  not  that — ^but  it 
sounds  as  if  you  always  had  your  own  way, 
and  yet  it  doesn't  sound  cross.  No,  I'm 
sure  you  must  be  fair  to  look  upon  ! 

Miss  Stylish  {glancing  in  theglc^s  oi^er  the 
mantel  and  arranging  her  crimps).  I  don't 
know,  Cupid,  perhaps  you're  right.  I'm 
like  a  spoilt  child,  eh  ? 

Little  Boy.     Yes,  like  a  nice  one  ! 

Miss  Stylish.    What  wonderful  ears  the 


child  has !  Come  here,  Cupid,  and  rest 
yourself  awhile.  {She  leads  him  to  the  couch 
and  lifts  him  up  beside  her.)  Why,  your  little 
legs  hardly  reach  to  the  floor  !  How  tall 
are  you,  Cupid  ? 

Little  Boy.  As  high  as  your  heart,  I 
hope,  my  lady,  for  I  was  bidden  to  reach 
it! 

Miss  Stylish  {with  mock  severity).  That's 
not  a  new  sentiment,  Cupid.  However, 
I'll  forgive  you,  for  you  can't  be  expected 
to  originate  new  ideas  all  the  time  at  your 
age.     And,  pray,  how  did  you  get  here  ? 

Little  Boy.     Oh,  on  my  tricycle  ! 

Miss  Stylish.  On  your  tricycle !  And 
weren't  you  afraid  of  falling  off  ? 

Little  Boy.  Somebody  came  with  me 
part  of  the  way — and  when  I  got  to  Fifth 
Avenue  I  felt  for  the  crossings  with  my 
bow,  and  the  policemen  or  the  passers-by 
helped  me  over  them. 

Miss  Stylish.  And  where  do  you  live, 
pray? 

Little  Boy.  Oh,  I  live  at  the  Kinder- 
garten when  I'm  not  on  Cupid's  errands ; 
and  when  I  am,  I  live — oh,  on  roses,  I 
think — not  on  stiff  bunches  of  tied-up  roses, 
such  as  the  florists  keep  in  the  ice-box 
until  they  have  no  more  sweet  smell,  but 
on  lovely  great  beds  of  roses  ! 

Miss  Stylish.  I'm  with  you  there,  Cupid. 
And  pray,  who  sent  you  to  me,  my  dear 
little  man  ? 

Little  Boy  {clapping  his  hands  and  looking 
very  much  plecued).  Is  he  your  dear  little 
man  ?  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  and  he'll  be  so 
delighted  ! 

Miss  Stylish.  He'll  be  delighted  ?  Who 
will  ?  I  said  that  you  were  my  dear  little 
man  ! 

Little  Boy  {sighing).  Oh,  I  thought  you 
meant  somebody  else !  I'm  everybody's 
dear  little  man,  of  course,  or  else  I 
shouldn't  be  Cupid  !  Can  you  guess  who 
sent  me  to  you  ? 

Miss  Stylish.  Oh,  of  course  {blushing 
and  stammering) — that  is,  I  mean  no — I've 
— I've  no  idea  ! 

Little  Boy  {holding  out  the  letter)  .  er- 
haps  this  may  give  you  some  idea  / 

Miss  Stylish  {opens  the  letter  and  reads  it 
to  herself  As  she  does  so  her  face  lights  up 
with  a  bright  smile).  And  so  you  are  one 
of  his  patients,  Cupid,  and  he  hopes  to  heal 
your  poor  eyes  ? 

Little  Boy  (gravely).  Yes,  I'm  one  of  his 
little  patients,  and  if  I  can  wound  your 
heart,  as  I  am  bid,  why,  you'll  be  an- 
other ! 
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Miss  Stylish.  Truly,  this  is  a  curious 
comedy !  Miss  Lydia  Stylish  refusing 
two  rich  and  handsome  young  men.  to 
throw  herself  away  on  a  young  doctor,  who 
hasn't  a  penny,  though  he  has  the  best  and 
noblest  heart  in  the  world. 

Little  Bay  {interrupting).  It's  all  yours, 
lady  !  And  he  has  a  glorious  future  before 
him  ! 

Miss  Stylish  {doubtfully).  Ye-es,  honors 
he  cannot  fail  to  win,  with  his  energy  and 
talent — and  the  blessings  of  the  poor. 

Little  Boy.     He  has  those  already. 

Miss  Stylish.  But  hard  cash,  Cupid  ;  I 
don't  know  about  that.  I  fear  he'll  never 
win  much  gold. 

Little  Boy.  Is  gold  so  very  beautiful  ? 
I've  never  seen  it.  People  seem  to  make  a 
great  time  about  it — ^but  it  feels,  oh,  so  cold 
and  hard — and  heavy  !  ,  But  I  must  go 
now,  and  I  was  bidden  to  take  your  heart 
back  with  me.     I  hope  that's  not  heavy  ? 

Miss  Stylish  {laughing).  I  don't  know. 
You've  won  it  for  yourself,  Cupid  {hisses 


him),  and  as  for  your  master,  you  may  tell 
him  I  gave  you  a  kiss  for —  {The  par- 
tilre  is  hastily  pushed  aside,  and  a  tall,  good- 
looking  young  man  hurries  «.) 

Dr.  Kindly.  For  me — may  I  take  it 
now  ?  Miss  Stylish — Lydia  !  I  heard  all 
that  you  said  !  You  won't  throw  me  over 
for  Gold-bags  ? 

Miss  Stylish  {taking  his  hand).  No, 
Jack  ;  no,  I  will  not.  Gold  is  heavy,  and 
sits  heavy  on  the  heart.  Cupid  has  pleaded 
your  cause  so  well  that — yes,  you  may,  if 
you  must. 

Dr.  Kindly  {kneels  and  kisses  her  hand). 
In  the  presence  of  Cupid,  then. 

Little  Boy  {clapping  his  hands).  Oh,  I'm 
so  glad  ?  Cupid  has  won,  and  gold  has  lost 
the  day  ! 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 


Note. — ^At  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  near  Boston,  the  children  do  ride 
on  a  tricycle,  so  that  the  text  presents  only 
a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
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*  ^  T3  OBERT,"  said  a  mother  one  day  to 
Jf\^  her  ten-year-old  son,  "  here  is  a 
note  for  Mrs.  C.  Please  take  it  to  her  at 
once." 

Mrs.  C.  lived  fully  a  mile  away.  The 
boy  glanced  sharply  and  disapprovingly  at 
his  mother. 

"Now,  mamma,"  he  protested,  "you're 
just  making  up  that  errand  for  me  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  me  going — now,  aren't  you  ? 
I  want  to  play  now — do  let  me  !  " 

"  No,"  said  his  mother  firmly.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  your  game,  but  I  see  Tom- 
my Miles  coming  yonder,  and  when  Tom- 
my Miles  comes,  you  must  always  go.  Yet 
I  want  you  to  have  the  open  air, — and  you 
will  enjoy  the  walk  when  you  are  once  well 
started." 

Her  words  confirmed  the  boy's  suspi- 
cions, but  he  trudged  obediently  away,  he 
knew  his  mother  had  the  right  of  the  case. 


Robert's  mother  was  a  member  of  a 
"  Mothers*  Society  ".  At  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  this  society  one  day  the  subject  un- 
der discussion  was  the  training  of  boys.  She 
had  delivered  herself  of  some  emphatic 
sentiments  upon  this  theme,  when  one  of 
the  other  members  turned  to  her  and  said  : 
"  I  really  believe,  Mrs  J.,  that  you  think  it 
right  to  make  up  errands  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  your  boys  busy." 

"I  not  only  think  it  right  to  do  so," 
returned  Mrs.  J.,  quietly,  "but  I  am  con- 
stantly reproaching  myself  that  I  do  not 
make  up  more."  She  quoted  at  her  neigh- 
bor Mrs.     Browning's  oft-repeated  lines  : 

"  Get  work !  Get  work !   Be  sure 
That  it  is  better  than  anything  you  work 
to  get !  *• 

— but   her  skeptical   friend   was  still  un- 
convinced. 
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"I  think  it's  real  hard  on  the  boys,"  she 
protested.  "When  they  have  worked  all 
day  in  school,  to  make  them  trudge  a  mile, 
or  maybe  three  miles  on  a  useless  errand.  It 
would  be  bad  enough  if  there  were  a  neces- 
sity for  it. " 

"  But,"  argued  Mrs.  J.,  "  the  errand  is  not 
useless.  It  never  could  be,  however  futile 
the  messages  or  unimportant  the  ball  of 
yarn  the  boys  carry.  A  sense  of  occupa- 
tion, and  the  occupation  itself,  are  worth 
more  to  the  boy  than  all  the  material  results 
he  could  show  for  his  toil." 

"  But  should  boys  have  no  time  to  play  ? " 
asked  the  critic,  triumphantly. 

"  I  play  games  with  my  boys  nearly 
every  evening  of  my  life,"  returned  Mrs.  J., 
"  and  on  many  a  stormy  afternoon.  But, 
you  must  remember,  my  friend,  that  our 
average  town  boys," — for  these  ladies  were 
obliged  to  bring  up  their  children  within 
the  hindering  walls  of  a  city, — "our  av- 
erage town  boys  do  not  have  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  fall  back  upon.  They 
have  no  pet  heifers,  nor  lambs,  nor  flocks 
of  chickens  to  busy  themselves  about,  no 
hunting  for  eggs,  nor  cutting  of  feed  for 
the  animals,  none  of  the  healthful  chores 
which  give  the  country  boys  plenty  of  stir- 
ring work  every  day.  The  few  games 
which  the  limitations  of  our  streets  permit, 
I  love  to  have  my  boys  enjoy.  On  the  school 
play-ground  under  the  supervision  of  teach- 
ers in  whom  I  have  confidence  or  within 
sight  of  my  own  home  I  consider  them 
well  enough  employed  when  they  are  play- 
ing *  Leap  frog '  or  *  Black  Tom,'  or  any  such 
plays, — but  among  the  miscellaneous  crowd 
of  boys,  which,  even  in  the  best  quarters  of 
the  city,  gathers  for  play,  there  are  many 
whom  a  careful  mother  would  not  let  her 
»boy  associate  with,  any  more  than  she 
would  let  him  touch  pitch. 

"  When  I  see  one  of  those  boys  coming, — 
or  when  I  hear  hard  words  rising, — or  the 
game  takes  any  sort  of  a  turn  which  I  do 
not  approve,  be  sure  an  errand  is  devised 
upon  the  spot.  Often  some  favorite  com- 
panion accompanies  the  boy  upon  his  jour- 
ney, and  there  are  Charlotte  Russes  or  a 
pound  of  candy  to  buy  for  dessert — as 
many  mitigating  circumstances  are  made 
to  surround  the  errand  as  possible. 
I  often  wish,"  added  the  hard-hearted 
mother,  "  that  I  had  some  regular  work 
for  those  boys  to  do  every  day  out  of  school. 
I  would  get  an  evening-paper  route  for 
them,  only  that  there  are  so  many  who  need 
the   money  that   I   cannot  bear  to   have 


them  stand  in  their  way ;  or  I  would  get 
the  neighboring  butchers  and  gtocers  to  let 
the  boys  deliver  goods  for  them,  but  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  in  art  alone,"  she 
added  parenthetically,  "  that  it  seems  ever 
right  for  the  well-to-do  to  disregard  the 
competition  of  the  poor.  In  art  we  must 
have  the  best  work  of  the  best  brains, 
be  the  worker  poor  or  rich — if  art  is  to  get 
on.  But,"  she  added,  "I  do  manage  to 
devise  a  little  fairly  regular  work  for  my 
boys.  They  sew  on  their  own  boot  but- 
tons and  make  their  own  beds." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  insist 
upon  their  sweeping,  dusting  and  cooking," 
commented*  her  sarcastic  critic.  She  evi- 
dently considered  Mrs.  J.'s  methods  very 
objectionable. 

Not  that  it  conduces  at  the  time  to 
the  happiness  .of  one  boy  in  a  hun- 
dred to  impose  a  daily  task  of  this  sort  upon 
him  !  Very  often  a  severe  struggle  is  re- 
quired, even  with  well-disposed  boys,  before 
such  tasks  will  be  faithfully  and  regularly 
done;  but  into  most  tolerably  disciplined 
boys  it  is  possible  to  instill  a  pride  in  good 
work  and  a  feeling  of  importance  in  the  res- 
ponsibility for  it.  A  boy  should  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  fam- 
ily, if  it  be  nothing  more  than  the  winding  of 
a  clock  or  the  feeding  of  a  bird.  Even  one 
small  care  upon  his  mind,  if  he  be  strictly 
held  to  accountability  for  it,  will  do  much 
toward  forming  his  character. 

If  one  stops  to  reflect  upon  the  matter  it 
seems  almost  useless  for  our  town-bred 
boys  to  think  of  ever  attaining  great  emi- 
nence. Read  of  the  legions  of  the  famous 
who  have  sprung  from  the  rural  districts, 
and  then  count  on  your  fingers  the  city 
boys  who  have  ever  gained  the  top  of  Par- 
nassus. Has  this  been  so  because  the 
country  boys  learned  habits  of  industry 
more  thoroughly  than  their  urban  brothers  ? 

And,  again,  what  nonsense  it  seems  for 
us,  in  the  light  of  history  and  biography,  to 
expect  boys  who  have  always  had  decent 
clothes  to  wear  and  three  meals  each  day 
to  come  to  anything  in  particular,  any- 
way ! 

Think  of  Daniel  Webster,  studying  vora- 
ciously as  he  ran  the  logs  through  his 
father's  saw-mill ;  of  Samuel  Drew,  a  "  bud- 
dle-boy "  at  eight,  a  shoemaker's  appren- 
tice at  eleven  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  too ; 
Robert  Burns,  grubbing  in  the  soil  till  he 
was  grown-up  ;  Henry  Clay, — "  the  mill- 
boy  of  the  Slashes  "  ;  John  Leyden,  tend- 
ing sheep  upon  the  Scottish  braes  ;  Nathan- 
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iel  Bowditch,  a  ship-chandler's  apprentice  ; 
David  Livingstone,  at  ten  a  piercer  in  a 
cotton  factory  ;  Oliver  Evans,  Robert  Ful- 
ton, John  Kitto,  Amos  Lawrence,  Stephen 
(iirard,  a  cabin  boy  at  ten ;  Samuel 
Crompton,  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
nearly  every  moment  when  out  of  school, 
and  at  fifteen  tending  the  loom  continually  ; 
Jacques  Laffitte,  George  Peabody,  Bayard 
Taylor ;  Bertel  Thorwaldsen ;  and  Mo- 
zart, obliged  to  hammer  away  at  operas,  or 
anything  he  could  get  pay  for,  at  fifteen. 
Says  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  "  he  had  no 
childhood." 

Then  remember  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mi- 
chael Faraday,  Horace  Greeley,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Meissonier,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— ^but  why  prolong  the  endless  list? 
As  one  reads  it  one  feels  almost  like  apol- 
ogizing to  one's  own  children  that  fame 
has  been  put  further  away  from  them,  and 
made  harder  to  gain,  by  the  exertions  of 
their  parents  to  keep  off  grinding  poverty  ! 
And  yet  what  uncounted  millions  have  sor- 
did want  and  the  vice  which  is  so  apt  to  fol- 
low in  its  train  hurled  to  destruction  ! 
Agur's  prayer  recurs  to  the  mind  and  gives 
it  ease  once  more.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
the  character  which  is  "  wafted  to  the  skies 
on  flowery  beds  of  ease  "  (if  there  be  such) 
but  that  which  has  learned  to  "endure 
hardness  "  which  is  likely  to  be  most  manly 
and  stable. 

Men  have  tried  to  point  out  the  "  ele- 
ments of  success";  but  it  is  not  only  pov- 
erty ;  it  is  not  only  riches  ;  it  is  not  only 
being  helped  ;  it  is  not  only  being  thrown 
upon  one's  own  resources,  which  tells  one 
way  or  another.  **  That  by  which  a  man 
conquers  in  any  passage  is  a  profound  se- 
cret to  every  other  being  in  the  world  ",  says 
Emerson.  Yet,  surely,  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  all  who  achieve  a  great 
place  in  the  world  has  been  a  power  of 
persistent    application. 

Not  only,  then,  does  the  keeping  of  our 
boys  busy  become  important  to  detain 
them  from  mischief,  but  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  accomplishing  any  special 
work  in  life. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  small  span  of 
human  existence,  there  is  little  enough 
time  in  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
work,  make  the  most  of  it  we  may.  Think 
of  the  hours  the  poor  weak  body  requires 
for  sleep  ;  for  the  taking  of  food  ;  for  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air ;  for  the  making  of  a 
merely  decent  toilet !  No  wonder  the 
Squire  of  Murewell  shook  his  head  when 


he  heard  that  Robert  Elsmere  could  give 
only  his  brief  mornings  to  his  profound 
historical  studies. 

"  Work  is  the  weapon  of  honor,  and  who 
lacks  the  weapon  will  never  triumph." 

The  direction  in  which  one  shall  spend 
one's  effort,  however,  is  of  quite  as  much 
consequence  as  the  effort  itself.  A  certain 
boy  named  Elmer  had  a  passion  for  trad- 
ing, and  he  was  so  shrewd  at  a  bargain  at 
eight  years  of  age  that  he  invariably  came 
off  best  in  one. 

"  Just  see,"  remarked  his  proud  mother 
one  day  to  some  visitors,  "  Elmer  has 
traded  off  his  old,  one-bladed  knife  for  this 
good  backgammon  board.  And  there's  a 
pretty  squirrel  and  a  cage  he  got  for  his 
old  croquet  set.  Did  you  ever  see  a  boy 
with  such  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  ? " 

"  But  he  hardly  gave  fair  value  for 
what  he  received,  did  he  ? "  ventured  one 
timid  listener. 

"Oh,  the  other  boys  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied,"  returned  the  mother  carelessly, 
as  though  it  was  immaterial  how  many 
people  we  "  got  ahead  of  "  so  long  as  they 
were  ignorant  that  they  had  been  cheat- 
ed. 

The  heart  of  one  mother  present  sank 
very  low. 

"What  notion  of  honor  can  our  boys 
get,"  she  cried  ^out  within  herself,  "  if  a 
mother — a  professor  of  religion — is  so  ob- 
tuse as  that  to  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  ?  " 

She  longed  to  take  Master  Elmer  in 
hand  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exercise  of 
his  trading  proclivities  at  once — at  least 
until  his  moral  eyesight  -was  clearer  and 
moral  intentions  better  pointed.  Still, 
when  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  is  held  up  as  a 
model  of  business  integrity,  when  selling 
his  bronze  powder  at  a  profit  of  300  per 
cent.,  may  we  not  expect  that  those  who 
read  about  him  will  think  it  right  to  squeeze 
out  all  they  can  from  those  at  their  mercy  ? 

And  here  we  want  to  remember  that  our 
boys  should  be  taught  perpetually  that 
"  success  in  life "  does  not  necessarily 
mean  money. 

"  I'm  sorry  your  husband  has  not  been 
more  successful,"  said  a  stupid  rich  woman 
in  the  West  to  the  wife  of  a  distinguished 
and  high-minded  professional  man. 

"  My  husband  not  successful ! "  ex- 
claimed the  wife,  with  crushing  emphasis. 
"  I  have  never  heard  his  career  spoken  of 
in  that  way.  I  am  proud  to  my  heart's 
core  of  his  success  !  " 
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Says  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Champney :  "  1 
would  punish  my  boy  if  I  heard*him  avow 
that  the  efforts  of  his  life  should  be  directed 
to  the  amassing  of  wealth  ! " 

Yet,  still,  while  the  right  development  of 
soul  and  mind  should  forever  be  the  most 
prominent  object  kept  before  the  ambition 
of  the  young,  and  Christ's  awful  warning 
to  the  rich  should  be  constantly  impressed 
upon  them,  a  proper  regard  for  thrift  and 
accumulation  must  assiduously  be  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  good  deal  worse  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  support  and  to 
have  no  provision  for  one's  old  age  than 
it  is  to  be  a  millionaire  ! 

And  ever  and  ever  must  the  laziness 
which  poisons  us  all  be  combatted  in  our 
boys.  Activity,  the  evolution  of  a  strong 
and  forceful  character,  must  be  stimulated 
by  every  means  within  our  power.  "  A  man 
is  forced  to  be  vehement,  and  even  rough, 
if  he  would  keep  his  head  above  water," 
says  Goethe  ;  and,  again  (this  is  for  our 
young  geniuses)  "  No  man  ever  became  a 
painter  " — he  might  have  added,  "  an  artist 
in  any  field  " — "  without  unwearied  prac- 
tice." 


We   cannot  begin  too  early  to  impress 
upon  our  children  the  lesson  that — 
"In  life  the  roses  blow 
Forever  where  the  sharp  thorns  grow.*" 
— that  they  must  find  things  hard  and  dis-- 
agreeable    if    they   would   get   on  in  the 
world.     Let  them  choose   their  life-work 
with  never  so  much  regard  to  their  own 
likes  and  talents,  yet,  still,  its  doing  will 
often  be  irksome. 

"  It  is  seldom,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that 
a  man's  business  is  his  pleasure."  But 
there  is  a  delight,  to  drop  into  truism,  in 
the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  which  out- 
weighs all  the  mere  passing  joy  of  what  is. 
commonly  meant  by  "  the  pleasures  of 
life." 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  boys  of 
every  family  should  be  taught  by  heart  the. 
following  lines,  which  no  amount  of  repe- 
tition can  ever  rob  of  their  power : 

Labor's  life :  'tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound  or  the  dark  rust 
assaileth ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  would  you  keep 
them  in  tune. 

KaU  Upson  Clark, 


A  TREE-POEM. 


MANY  years  ago,  two  tiny  seeds,  one 
of  a  fig,  the  other  of  a  date-palm, 
nestled  closely  together  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  island  of  Key  West.  Warmed  by 
the  tropical  suns,  the  germ  of  life  in  both 
stirred  at  the  same  time,  and,  pushing  their 
way  upward,  the  vigorous  shoots  found 
themselves  obstructed  by  a  coral  forma- 
tion. 

This  afforded  but  one  point  of  egress 
large  enough  for  either  of  the  struggling 
rivals.  By  some  means  the  fig  secured  the 
right  of  way,  and,  filling  the  aperture  with 
its  succulent  body,  worked  fast  toward  the 
light.  The  more  robust  date,  equally 
eager  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  as  sensitive 
to  the  quickening  influences  of  sunlight 
and  sea-breeze,  absolutely  thrust  its  head 
through  the  heart  of  the  young  fig-tree, 
and  shot  up  a  straight,  hardy  stem  above 


the  surrounding  grove  of  wild  lemon-trees. 
In  the  shade  of  the  umbrella-shaped  leaves, 
of  its  aspiring  rival,  the  wounded  heart  of 
the  fig-tree  found  healing  and  strength. 
The  bark  closed  firmly  about  the  stalk  of 
the  palm  ;  a  broad  tent  of  fig  branches  was 
spread  above  the  roots  so  strangely 
blended. 

To-day,  the  traveller  in  Key  West — that 
wondrous  treasury  of  rich  and  rare  veget- 
able growth — marvels  at  the  anomaly  of 
the  alien  twins  represented  in  our  cut. 
Both  trees  are  flourishing  and  each  beauti- 
ful of  its  kind. 

We  have  called  the  hale  harmony  of  the 
dual  life  "A  Tree-Poem."  It  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of 
our  young  readers.  Will  not  some  of  them 
interpret  it,  and  let  us  have  their  reading 
of  the  beautiful  problem  ? 


From  Photograph  by  ).  P,  Reymond. 
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I  WAS  one  of  that  large  class  of  girls, 
anxious  but  not  aimless,  who  need  em- 
ployment. The  difficulty  was  to  find 
work  for  which  I  was  fitted ;  work  that 
would  benefit  my  kind  was  my  aim,  as  well 
as  to  become  self-supporting.  I  pondered 
deeply  on  what  I  could  do.  I  was  not  suf- 
ficiently educated  for  a  teacher  or  even  a 
nursery  governess  ;  I  dreaded  to  become  a 
saleswoman,  nor  had  I  experience  in  that 
line  ;  I  was  incompetent  to  do  fine  sewing, 
and  at  coarse  sewing  no  one  could  make  a 
living  ;  even  housework  was  beyond  my 
knowledge,for  I  had  always  gone  to  school, 
and  home  duties  had  not  fallen  to  my 
share. 

While  this  was  puzzling  me,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  great  railroad  depot 
where  my  father  had  been  clerk.  Waiting 
for  the  train,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  young  mother  who  endeavored  to  pur- 
chase her  tickets  hampered  by  parcels,  bas- 
kets and  a  peevish  two-year-old  who  clung 
persistently  to  her  arm  and  whimpered 
loudly.  I  never  could  resist  a  baby  face  or 
baby  pleadings,  and  *  drew  him  to  my  side 
while  the  grateful  lady  finished  her  bus- 
iness. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said  with 
a  smile.  "  You  deserve  a  medal  engraved 
with  *  Child's  Friend,'  or  *  Travellers'  As- 
sistant. '  " 

She  took  her  train,  and  I  never  saw  her 
afterward,  but  her  words  gave  me  an  idea 
which  I  acted  upon  the  very  next  day, 
when  I  again  visited  the  depot  and  sought 
the  president  of  the  road.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  was  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  this  mighty  man,  but  a  porter, 
who  had  known  my  father,  befriended  me, 
and  I  stood  beside  the  president's  desk, 
much  abashed,  and  for  the  first  time  feeling 
that  my  little  scheme  might  appear  foolish 
and  impracticable  to  others. 

I  commenced  my  short  speech,  with  a 
beating  heart. 

"  My  name  is  Margaret  Churchill.  My 
father  was  before  his  death  a  clerk  in  this 
office.  I  need  to  obtain  employment,  and 
would  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  as- 
sisting travellers  as  they  pass  through  this 
depot—" 

"  The  ladies*  room  has  a  matron  and  sev- 
eral assistants,"  he  interrupted. 


"  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  their 
work,  but  to  supplement  it,"  I  replied,  gain- 
ing courage.  **  That  is,  1  could  care  for 
children,  or  purchase  tickets,  or  direct  stran- 
gers to  their  destination,  or  render  any  ser- 
vice whatever  that  was  called  for." 

"  But  the  corporation  has  so  many  paid 
employees,"  he  said. 

"  I  expect  to  be  paid  by  the  travellers, " 
I  replied  eagerly.  "  I  only  ask  of  the  rail- 
road that  it  give  me  permission  to  make 
the  ladies'  room  my  headquarters,  and  if 
you,  knowing  me  as  the  daughter  of  an  em- 
ployee, would  allow  me  to  use  your  name 
as  reference,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me." 

He  paused  and  reflected,  looking  gravely 
at  me  before  he  answered:  "  You  are  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  while  I  give  you 
permission  to  make  this  attempt,  I  also 
warn  you  that  the  greatest  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  circumspection  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  your  business  a  success.  I 
sincerely  hope  you  have  these  requisites, 
and  I  wish  you  all  good  fortune." 

He  touched  his  bell,  the  porter  showed 
in  several  gentlemen,  and  I  withdrew,  utter- 
ing hurried  thanks. 

I  occupied  a  few  days  making  some 
changes  in  my  attire,  for  I  knew  that  dark 
garments  sometimes  terrify  young  children. 
I  prepared  a  plain  brown  dress  and  wrap, 
and  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  when  this 
wore  out,  I  selected  another  of  almost  sim- 
ilar color  and  design,  that  a  change  of 
dress  might  not  render  me  an  unfamiliar 
object  in  the  eyes  of  those  w^ho  had  only 
met  me  once  or  twice. 

I  also  called  on  the  pastor  of  the  church 
nearest  us,  who  had  been  most  kind  and 
friendly.  This  busy  man,  overwhelmed  with 
many  visitors  and  claims,  yet  listened  pati- 
ently to  my  plan,  wished  me  success,  and 
bade  me  use  his  name  as  a  reference. 

Soon  a  few  circulars  which  I  had  ordered 
printed  were  finished.  They  read  some- 
what after  this  fashion  :  "  Margaret  Church- 
ill, travellers'  assistant,  will  purchase  tick- 
ets, care  temporarily  for  children,  direct 
strangers  to  their  destination,  call  carriages, 
do  shopping  or  accompany  those  who  de- 
sire it,  and  attend  invalids.  Will  make 
herself  generally  useful.  Refers  to  the 
President  of  this  road,  and  to  the  pastor  of 
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the  Heaventh  church."  There  was  one 
more  clause  in  the  circular  which  had 
caused  me  much  anxious  thought ;  it  related 
to  compensation.  Consulting  my  pastor,  he 
counselled  me  to  ask  pay  by  the  hour  for  a 
long  engagement,  and  to  make  special  fees 
for  slight  services  entailing  a  few  minutes* 
time.  Experience  taught  me  in  a  few 
weeks  what  was  upright  in  this  matter,  that 
is,  what  was  a  fair  return  for  my  time, 
thought  and  labor,  and  what  the  public 
were  willing  to  pay. 

Equipped  for  my  new  venture,  I  walked 
into  the  depot  one  morning ;  a  train  had 
just  arrived,  and  one  was  departing.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  turmoil  of  a  crowd, 
laughing,  talking,  the  sound  of  escaping 
steam,  the  cries  of  hackmen.  I  moved  to- 
ward the  ladies*  room  and  came  upon  the 
president  of  the  road,  who  led  two  children 
by  the  hand. 

**  I  was  looking  for  you,  my  young  friend,** 
he  said  pleasantly.  "  These  are  my  grand- 
children, on  their  way  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  dentist.  Sudden  sickness  in 
our  family  prevents  their  usual  companion 
from  being  here,  and  I  wish  you  to  go  with 
them,  stay  during  the  necessary  operations, 
afterward  take  them  to  dine,*'  naming  a 
fashionable  restaurant,  "  give  them  a  good 
sensible  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
plenty  of  bread  and  butter,  no  sweets  ex- 
cept ice-cream  ;  then  have  them  at  the  de- 
pot to  meet  me  at  the  3: 30  train.  This  is 
to  pay  all  their  expenses,  and  what  is  left 
will  be  your  fee.** 

He  put  a  sum  of  money  in  my  hand,  and 
was  gone  in  a  moment. 

I  had  not  spent  so  happy  a  day  for 
months.  The  children  were  good  and  lov- 
able, it  was  an  occupation  after  my  own 
heart,  the  weather  was  delightful,  every- 
thing conspired  to  make  a  promising  be- 
ginning in  my  novel  venture.  I  conducted 
the  children  back  to  the  depot,  where  they 
were  met  at  the  very  last  minute  by  their 
grandfather.  After  paying  all  the  expenses 
from  the  money  which  he  had  advanced, 
there  was  a  sum  left  nearly  double  what  I 
had  fixed  upon  as  a  day*s  wages,  I  en- 
deavored to  tell  him  so,  but  he  hastily  an- 
swered that  it  was  quite  right,  and  departed. 
I  felt  very  grateful  to  him,  and  have  never 
been  sure  that  the  errand  that  day  was  not 
manufactured  by  him  solely  for  my  benefit, 
he  being  well  known  as  a  philanthropist 
and  friend  of  the  working  classes. 

The  next  day  when  the  depot  was  full,  I 
passed  through  the  ladies*  room  and  dis- 


tributed my  circulars,  and  then  sat  quietly 
down  ;  a  lady  after  a  while  addressed  me, 
asking  something  of  my  business,  and  final- 
ly left  her  child  with  me  for  an  hour  while 
she  shopped.  I  took  the  little  one  for  a 
walk  in  the  park  and  told  her  stories,  so 
completely  winning  the  childish  heart  that 
when  the  mother  returned,  she  said  again 
and  again;  "  Oh,  do  go  home  with  mamma 
and  me  !  **  For  this  service  I  charged  by 
the  hour.  The  same  day  I  assisted  an  el- 
derly lady,  who  was  lame  and  deaf,  to  a 
horse-car,  carrying  her  bundles  and  mak- 
ing the  conductor  understand  where  to 
leave  her.  She  paid  me  nothing  for  my 
service,  which  indeed  occupied  less  than 
ten  minutes  and  was  rendered  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  I  might  do  an  act  of  gra- 
tuitous kindness. 

The  matron  of  the  Waiting-room  and  her 
coadjutors  were  inclined  to  be  jealous  of 
me  at  first,  but  they  soon  discovered  my 
wish  was  not  to  interfere  with  them  in  the 
least,  and  after  that  a  kinder,  more  cordial 
set  of  women  1  never  saw,  and  they  often 
threw  a  stroke  of  business  in  my  way,  as 
when  the  matron  had  a  cousin  from  the 
country  come  to  town  to  buy  her  wedding 
outfit  and  engaged  me  to  assist  her.  Un- 
weariedly  we  trudged  from  store  to  store, 
the  pretty,  shy,  gentle  girl  confiding  in  me 
more  and  more  as  the  hours  passed,  till  she 
had  opened  her  whole  heart,  and  I  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  courtship.  I  did  my 
best  for  her ;  the  sum  to  spend  was  small, 
but  the  list  was  short  and  unambitious,  and 
a  happier  maiden  never  took  a  train  than 
she  who  sought  her  village  home  that  even- 
ing. Soon  afterward  1  received  by  mail 
some  wedding-cards  and  a  box  of  delicious 
home-made  wedding-cake. 

People  who  rode  in  and  out  daily  became 
acquainted  with  my  face  and  avocation, 
and  I  began  to  have  various  errands  to  do. 
When  asked  my  price,  I  invariably  men- 
tioned the  small  sum  which  I  had  first 
fixed  upon,  but  many  a  generous  person 
added  to  it,  saying  my  services  were  worth 
more. 

Sometimes  I  sat  by  a  sick  lady  in  the 
toilet-room,  fanned  her  or  bathed  her  head 
as  she  lay  on  the  couch  which  is  there  pro- 
vided, or  brought  her  lunch  from  the  rail- 
road restaurant.  I  always  carried  with  me 
a  little  satchel  furnished  with  pins,  need- 
les, hairpins,  white  and  colored  thread,  a 
thimble  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  vial  of  am- 
monia and  another  of  bay  rum.  I  learned 
the  distance  and  fare  to  all  the  neighbor- 
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ing  towns,  the  times  of  departure  and  ar- 
rival of  a!l  trains,  so  they  were  at  my 
tongue's  end  without  searching  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  railroad  guide.  I  learned,  too, 
the  location  of  all  the  wondrous  and  in- 
teresting objects  in  the  great  city,  the 
nearest  and  easiest  ways  of  reaching  them, 
the  stores,  art -galleries,  schools,  museums, 
and  churches.  But  all  this  came  to  me 
little  by  little  ;  the  first  few  weeks  paid 
me  hardly  enough  to  live  on ;  still  1 
was  making  a  connection  among  the  trav- 
ellers, and  they  who  had  once  employed  me 
were  very  likely  to  do  so  again  or  send 
their  friends  to  me.  I  knew  how  to  do  del- 
icate crochet-work,  and  this  occupied  my 
fingers  when  sometimes  I  sat  in  the  ladies' 
room  for  hours  with  no  one  accosting  me  ; 
when  finished,  I  sold  it  to  a  fancy-goods 
store  for  a  small  sum.  Besides,  I  joined  a 
Chautauqua  circle,  and  most  of  the  required 
reading  I  did  in  the  depot. 

Before  I  had  acted  as  travellers'  assist- 
ant six  months,  I  had  an  assured  though 
small  income,  enough  to  support  me  with 
economy.  All  of  the  railroad  employees, 
conductors,  brakemen,  engineers,  knew  me 
and  were  kind  to  me,  and  frequently  direct- 
ed inquirers  to  me,  thus  obtaining  for  me 
engagements. 


About  this  time  the  dreadful  accident 

happened  which  causedsuffering  and  death 
to  those  who  had  light-heartedly  taken  an 
excursion  train  in  the  morning  for  a  day  of 
pleasure.  The  railroad  sent  a  special  car 
at  once  to  the  spot,  carrying  physicians, 
nurses,  and  every  appliance  and  remedy 
which  could  be  hurriedly  obtained,  and  I 
was  bidden  also  to  go  and  make  myself 
useful. 

Then  were  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field 
somewhat  unfolded  to  me,  but  with  alle- 
viations of  mechanical  appliances,  quick 
attendance,  and  faithful  nursing  such  as  no 
battle-field  can  know.  This  painful  ex- 
perience has  been  mine  but  once. 

On  the  whole,  1  thoroughly  enjoyed  my 
work  ;  almost  everyone  was  friendly,  and  if 
I  encountered  a  person  who  seemed  snub- 
bish  or  snobbish,  my  release  came  soon.  I 
learned  that  serenity  of  mind  and  courtesy 
of  manner  made  an  impregnable  armor,  and 
tried  always  to  wear  it.  This  is  but  a  par- 
tial record  of  my  experience  ;  many  amus- 
ing and  pleasant  happenings  were  mine, 
and  comparatively  few  distasteful,  and  I 
have  never  regretted  that  I  chose  for  my 
lot  that  of  a  travellers'  assistant. 

JUeauor  W.  F.  Bates. 
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Edited  by  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 
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IN  the  earlier  days  of  our  very  young 
country,  furniture  was  bought  for  a 
lifetime,  and  the  guests  at  a  golden  wed- 
ding sat  upon  the  slippery  horse-hair  seats 
that  were  part  of  the  young  couple's  plen- 
ishing fifty  years  before.  But  now  we  have 
changed  all  that,  and  fashions  in  furniture, 
carpets,  and  hangings  change  oftener  than 
people  with  short  purses  can  conscientiously 
approve. 

It  would  be  folly  for  people  in  ordinary 
circumstances  to  attempt  frequent,  radical 
changes.  The  best  plan  is  to  buy  durable 
furniture,  and  follow  the  mode  only  so  far 
as  objects  of  decoration  are  concerned. 
Naturally,  one  tires  of  the  same  panels, 
hand-screens,  stand  covers,  and  mantel  lam- 
brequins, and,  when  friends  and  neighbors 
freely  borrow  or  steal  one's  ideas  for  in- 
genious decorations,  and  they  are  copied 
in  all  directions,  it  becomes  quite  necessary 
to  make  a  new  supply. 

Mantels. 

LAMBREQUINS  are  now  seldom  used 
unless  when  the  mantel  is  too  hope- 
lessly ugly  to  be  left  uncovered.  Much  can 
be  done  for  an  over-high  mantel,  by  putting 
on  a  very  broad  shelf-board,  with  a  short 
shelf  below  on  each  side,  about  twelve  in- 
ches from  the  floor.  The  long  shelf  can 
be  covered  with  a  scarf  of  gray  crash  with 
a  deep  netted  fringe  of  gray  twine  on  each 
end.  The  material  is  tacked  to  the  board, 
but  does  not  hang  below.  An  effect  of 
drapery  is  given  by  looping  a  scarf  of  figured 
India  silk  in  bright  colors,  directly  in  the 
front.  The  two  low  shelves  are  covered  with 
crash  and  bordered  all  around  with  deep 
twine  fringe.  Tall  vases  or  figures  look  best 
upon  these  shelves,  but  if  no  bric-d-brac  of 
that  nature  is  at  hand,  a  few  of  the  parlor 


books,  that  seem  out  of  place  upon  ordinary 
tables,  may  find  a  resting  place  upon  them. 
The  mantel  in  a  cottage  sitting-room 
known  to  the  writer,  is  artistically  draped 
with  a  fish-net,  depending  from  a  pair  of 
crossed  oars  near  the  ceiling.  Upon  the. 
center  of  the  shelf  is  an  imitation  of  the  up- 
right bow  of  a  row-boat,  with  two  shelves 
secured  across  it  for  bric-^-brac.  This, 
like  the  woodwork  of  the  mantel,  is  stained 
to  imitate  cherry.  The  net,  where  it  nears 
the  floor  on  each  side,  is  drawn  together 
with  ropes,  which  are  ravelled  to  form  large 
tassels.  At  irregular  intervals  the  netting 
is  touched  with  gold  paint  in  large  dashes. 
At  the  doors  of  the  room,  fish-net  is  hung 
across  the  lintel,  falling  half  a  yard  upon 
each  side  over  the  serge  portieres. 

Lamp  Screen  and  Hanging  Shelves. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  at  an  afternoon  tea,, 
I  wandered  beyond  the  reception- 
rooms   into   a  small   room,   so    agreeably 
lighted  that  I  expressed  great  admiration, 
and  was  told  by  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  house  that  the  method  of  illumination 
was  a  device  of  her  own.     In  two  corners, 
of  the   room   there    were    single,    broad, 
triangular  shelves,  on  each  of  which  burned 
an   ordinary   kerosene   lamp,   of  the  kind 
usually  set  within  a  bracket.  Upon  the  edge 
of  the  shelf,   which  was  of  black  walnut, 
hung  a  fourteen-inch-wide  bamboo  fringe, 
and  in  front  of  the  lamp   stood  a  folding 
screen   made   of   five    narrow    panels    of 
glass,     which     were     cut     to     order     at. 
a  glazier's.     They  were  four  inches  wide,, 
and  sixteen  in  height,  and  sharply  pointed 
on  the  top.     Every  other  strip  was  deep, 
red,  the  alternate  ones  being  a  rich  blue. 
The  edges  of  each  panel  were  bound  with 
thin,  narrow  ribbon,  glued  in  place,  and. 
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afterward  coated  with  gold  paint  to  cover 
the  stains.  The  panels  were  attached  to 
each  other  by  little  strips  of  sticking-plas- 
ter, which  were  covered  with  paint  and 
dusted  while  wet  with  gold  "  flitters.*' 

In  the  same  room  with  the  glass  screens 
was  a  set  of  three  shelves  hanging  on  the 
wall,  which  were  covered  with  felt,  and 
edged  with  a  strip  of  cardinal-red  plush, 
which  supported  an  edge  of  antique  lace 
made  stiff  with  gilding. 

Similar  shelves  have  sometimes,  instead 
of  the  lace,  a  fringe  made  of  prickly  syca- 
more balls,  gilded  or  bronzed,  or  of  acorns, 
strung  in  a  network. 

Screens. 

RATHER  a  novel  panel  for  a  screen 
whose  frame  is  of  ebonized  wood, 
is  a  large  square  of  plate  glass  with  a 
photographed  head  in  the  centre,  partly 
surrounded  with  delicate  maple  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  natural  ones,  dried  and  fastened 
to  the  glass  with  mucilage,  and  then  care- 
fully covered  with  silver  paint.  The  head, 
which  should  be  large,  must  be  detached 
from  the  card-board,  unless  an  unmounted 
one  can  be  procured  and  have  all  the  paper 
cut  away.  It  is  then  coated  with  colorless 
varnish  and  pressed  down  upon  the  glass. 
After  the  varnish  has  dried  perfectly  a  wet 
sheet  of  blotting-paper  is  laid  upon  the 
picture  till  it  is  thoroughly  dampened,  and 
carefully  and  gradually  all  the  paper  should 
be  rubbed  away,  and  only  the  black  and 
white  impression  left  upon  the  glass.  The 
inner  frame  which  surrounds  the  glass 
should  be  of  grained  wood  silvered  ;  or  a 
good  effect  may  be  gained  by  covering  the 
inner  frame  with  folds  of  pale  blue  India 
silk,  ornamenting  each  corner  with  a  metal 
leaf,  silvered  to  match  the  natural  ones. 

A  beautiful  panel  for  a  brass  screen  is 
made  by  arranging  ferns,  after  pressing  and 
bleaching  them,  between  two  squares  of 
dark  red  glass. 

Splashers. 

AT  one  of  the  decorative  art  exhibits 
was  shown  a  pretty  splasher,  made 
of  the  matting  which  comes  around 
tea  chests.  The  decoration  was  a  boldly- 
drawn  sketch  in  oils,  of  nymphs  washing 
baby  Cupids  at  a  fountain.  The  top 
and  bottom  of  the  splasher  were  sewed 
over  slender  brass  rods  with  acorn  tips. 
On  each  end  of  the  lower  rod  was  hung  by 


a  ribbon,  two  large  brass  rings  to  draw  a 
towel  through. 

Even  when  not  fastened  upon  a  splasher 
these  towel  rings  are  much  used.  Large 
wooden  ones  are  covered  with  druggist's 
cord  in  any  color,  put  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  eyes  for  cloak-hooks  are  covered 
with  button-hole  work.  Two  of  the  rings 
are  attached  by  half  a  yard  of  inch-wide 
ribbon,  which  serves  as  a  hook  to  hang 
them  over  the  washstand. 

Medallion  Lace  (Crocheted). 

THIS  is  made  with  a  series  of  oval 
lozenges,  joined  as  will  be  shown 
later.  To  make  one  of  the  medallions,  be- 
gin with  a  chain  of  sixteen  stitches  joined 
in  a  loop. 

I  St  round: — ♦Three  short  crochets  in 
the  first  stitch,  seven  short  crochets  in 
seven  stitches.  Repeat  from  ♦one  single 
crochet  in  the  first  short  crochet  of  this 
round. 

2d  round: — ♦Three  short  crochets  in 
the  centre  stitch  of  the  three  stitches  in 
same  stitch  of  previous  row,  nine  short 
crochets  in  the  next  nine  stitches.  Repeat 
from  ♦  one  single  crochet  in  first  stitch  of 
this  round. 

3d  round: — Like  .second,  except  that 
eleven  stitches  are  put  between  the  widen-  * 
ing.  Turn  the  work  upon  the  wrong  side 
before  working  further,  because  that  will 
form  the  right  side  of  the  centre  piece  of 
the  medallion. 

4th  round: — Four  chain,  one  long  cro- 
chet stitch  in  next  stitch  ♦  five  long  cro- 
chets with  one  chain  between  in  every 
second  stitch  of  last  round ;  one  chain, 
four  long  crochets,  with  one  chain  between 
in  the  next  four  stitches.     Repeat  from  ♦. 

5th  round: — One  short  crochet  in  first 
loop ;  one  picot  made  with  five  chains 
fastened  back  in  first  chain,  to  make  a  little 
loop :  one  short  crochet  in  next  loop. 
Repeat  this  all  around  the  medallion. 
Make  as  many  ovals  as  will  be  needed  10 
furnish  the  right  length,  and  join  together 
at  the  sides  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

Having  joined  the  medallions,  work  a 
scalloped  edge  in  this  way:  one  long 
crochet  in  the  short  crochet  before  the 
three  picots  of  one  end  of  a  medallion,  one 
picot,  then  one  long  crochet  in  same  stitch  : 
one  picot,  ♦  one  long  crochet  in  next  short 
crochet,  one  picot,  one  long  crochet  in 
same  stitch,  one  picot.  Repeat  from  • 
twice  and    work    the    same  in  the  next 
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medallion.  To  make  the  top  of  the  lace: — 
ist  row: — *One  short  crochet  in  middle 
picot  of  top  of  medallion,  six  chain,  miss  one 
picot,  thread  over  twice,  put  needle 
through  next  picot,  draw  thread  through, 
then  draw  thread  through  two  stitches  on 
needle,  thread  over,  draw  thread  through 
opposite  picot  next  medallion ;  draw  thread 
through  two  stitches  on  the  needle,  then 
again  through  two,  until  there  is  but  one 
loop  on  the  needle.  Six  chain.  Repeat 
from  ♦. 

Baby's  Knitted  Drawers. 

AN  appreciative  friend  of  The  Home- 
Maker  sends  from  Montreal  a 
simple  rule  for  making  little  drawers  to 
add  to  baby's  accoutrements  when  taken 
out  for  the  daily  airing.  The  instructions 
seem  very  clear,  and  the  sender  says  she 
often  wonders  how  she  managed  before  she 
knew  how  to  make  the  useful  little  articles. 
Other  mothers  will  probably  agree  with 
her  and  be  grateful  for  her  suggestion. 

Use  soft  white  fingering  wool,  or  any 
good  washing  wool  of  that  size. 


Cast  on  eighty-eight  stitches,  loosely. 

First  row,  knit  plain. 

Make  one  row  of  eyelets  for  ribbon  or 
elastic,  then  twelve  rows  of  ribbing  (two 
plain  and  two  purl  stitches).  This  forms 
the  waist-band. 

Knit  seventy  rows  plain,  take  off  from 
either  end  on  a  cord,  thirty-two  loops  on 
the  twenty-four  stitches  between,  knit 
sixteen  plain  rows.  Then  increase  one 
stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
alternate  row  till  there  are  forty  stitches  on 
the  needle. 

Knit  twelve  plain  rows,  and  then  decrease 
one  stitch  at  beginning  and  end  of  each 
alternate  row  till  there  is  only  one  stitch. 

For  the  little  leg  take  thirty-two  off  the 
cord,  and  take  up  eight  off  edge  of  sixteen. 
On  these  knit  twenty  rows  of  ribbing  for 
little  leg  piece.     Bind  off  very  loosely. 

After  the  whole  piece  is  knitted  join  the 
ribbed  band  ;  then  the  large  gusset  will  fit 
into  place  properly.  Then  join  the  little 
ribbed  legs.  The  joining  had  better  be 
done  with  a  crochet  needle,  as  the  stitch 
is  more  elastic  than  sewing. 

Mary  C  Hungerford. 
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MRS.  J.  H.  Watson.— The  manual 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  month  is 
published  by  Henry  Bristow,  294  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y; 

Mrs.  F.  T.  M. — Your  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion is  very  welcome  to  the  editors,  who 
are  certainly  trying  to  make  The  Home- 
Ma  ker  just  what  you  say  it  is.  The 
"  loose  drapery  "  you  speak  of  may  be,  as 
you  suggest.  Canton  flannel  or  something 
handsome.  If  too  thin  a  material  is  used, 
it  will  not  keep  in  good  order  unless  lined. 
In  throwing  the  drapery  over  a  sofa,  the 
effect  is  better  if  only  a  part  of  the  back  is 
covered,  and  do  not  confine  it  at  any  point. 
Let  it  have  very  much  the  effect  of  a  large 


shawl  folded  lengthwise,  and  thrown  over 
one  end  of  the  sofa  back,  and  drawn  over 
the  seat. 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Thompson. — See  answer  to 
J.  H.  W. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  T.  will  find  a  desirable  rule 
for  crocheted  lace  in  this  month's  issue  of 
The  Home-Maker. 

A.  Y.  M.  has  scraped  and  pumice-stoned 
her  old  mahogany  furniture,  and  wishes  to 
know  how  to  repolish  it.  Two  of  the 
principal  furniture  dealers  in  New  York 
polish  by  several  rubbings  with  rotten- 
stone,  very  finely  powdered,  and  hot  lin- 
seed-oil, leaving  twelve  hours  between  the 
rubbings.     At  another  establishment  they 
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advise  refinishing  mahogany  with  a  mixture 
of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  melted  together. 
The  mixture  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  and 
immediately  rubbed  in  with  an  old  silk 
handkerchief. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Gulelius,  artist,  Connells- 
viLLE,  says  she  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
picking  up  some  rare  pieces  of  old  fur- 
niture. She  can  give  vouchers  for  their 
authenticity.  She  has  three  spinning- 
wheels  which  have  been  in  one  family  115 
years.  They  are  beautiful  old  oak,  used 
for  spinning  wool  {one  with  arm  used  for 
tow).  One  solid  oak  chair,  108  years  old, 
painted  with  high  polish,  with  branch  of 
cherries  on  seat,  and  back  decorated,  solid 
enough  to  last  another  hundred  years. 
Two  chairs  belonged  to  Major  David 
Cummings,  of  war  1812,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  to  England,  and  after  return  home 
bought  these.  They  are  light,  elegant, 
cane-seated  chairs,  one  black  and  gold,  one 
white  and  gold,  the  black  decorated  with 
wallflowers,  and  the  white  with  wild  violets. 
They  are  artistic  in  appearance.  One 
large  cane  chair  and  several  black  and 
white  oak  chairs,  all  in  good  order.  One 
dining-table,  with  leaves  that  shut  down, 
very  old  mahogany.  A  cut  wine-glass, 
Bohemian,  130  years  old.  Cup  and  saucer 
of  Dresden  china,  mark,  star  and  crossed 
swords,  130  years  old  ;  also  old  silver 
toddy -spoons,  suitable  for  gravy -spoons. 
Mrs.  G.  would  be  glad  to  sell  all  or  any  of 
these  interesting  relics. 


Mrs.  Aymer,  of  Milwaukek,  wishes  to 
know  how  to  dress  a  bed  in  accordance 
with  the  most  modern  ideas,  and  asks  what 
kind  of  pillow-shams  to  have.  Answering 
the  first  question  disposes  of  the  latter,  for, 
strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  newest  . 
ideas,  there  is  no  use  for  pillow-shams  upon 
the  bed.  If  money  is  no  object  to  Mrs.  A. 
she  can  order  a  bed-spread  with  a  wide 
border  of  old  rose  plush,  and  with  a  centre 
of  satin  in  a  paler  shade  of  the  same  color. 
Close  against  the  plush  may  be  an 
embroidered  pattern  of  poppies,  with  leaves 
and  buds.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  may 
be  a  shield,  outlined  with  black  rope  silk. 
Within  the  shield  upon  the  spread  this 
description  is  taken  from  are  three  initials, 
occupying  the  upper  part ;  the  lower  is 
tilled  with  apple  blossoms  without  leaves. 
The  embroidery  on  both  border  and  centre 
is  in  satin  stitch.  In  place  of  pillows  is  a 
round  bolster,  covered  with  satin,  gathered 
at  each  end,  and  tied  with  heavy  cord  and 
tassels.  A  band  of  plush,  headed  with 
embroidery,  encircles  the  bolster  near  each 
end. 

L.  C.  A. — You  can  order  a  set  of  un- 
painted  pine  furniture  through  any  furniture 
dealer.  A  blue  frieze  will  not  be  out  of 
taste  with  your  yellow  paper.  You  can 
match  curtains  to  either  color  you  prefer. 

Questions  upon  fancy  work  or  home 
decoration  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  M.  C. 

HUNGERFORD,    The    HoME-MaKER  OfBcC, 

24  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York. 


UNWASHEN  HANDS. 


ORROWING  uncon-  taught  when  young,  to  wash  the  hands 
sciously  many  of  our  before  sitting  down  to  table.  In  coupling 
ideas  of  sanitarj'  pre-  the  injunction  with  the  order  to  brush  the 
hair  and  put  on  clean  pinafores,  we  hide 
necessity  behind  propriety.  The  touzled 
locks  and  begrimed  apron  offend  our  eyes  ; 
the  soiled  fingers  may  work  real  evil  to 
their  owner. 


cautions  from  the  He- 
brew code  given  during 
the  Theocracy,  we  have 
taught  our  childre 
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The  Pharisees  were  not  in  fault  in  insist- 
ing upon  cleansing  the  hands  before  eating, 
but  in  cumbering  the  simple  act  with  cere- 
mony, and  making  profuse  ablutions  a 
religious  duty. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  in  a  lecture  lately  de- 
livered, startles  us  by  suggestions  of  the 
danger  consequent  upon  neglect  of  this 
duty.  The  air  we  breathe,  the  dust  we 
stir  in  the  neatest  apartment  when  we 
move,  the  perfumes  we  inhale,  are  alive. 
In  his  interesting  work  upon  "  Floating 
Matter  in  the  Air  ;  or  Dust  and  Disease," 
Professor  Tyndall  says : 

**  We  find  upon  examination  that  dust  is 
mainly  organic  matter,  in  part  living,  in 
part  dead.  There  are  among  it  particles 
of  ground  straw,  torn  rags,  smoke,  the 
pollen  of  flowers,  the  spores  of  fungi,  and 
the  germs  of  other  things."  In  another 
chapter  he  demonstrates  the  theory  of 
Kircher  and  Linnaeus  that  epidemic  diseases 
are  due  to  germs  which  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere, enter  the  body,  and  produce  dis- 
turbance by  the  development  within  the 
body  of  parasitic  life. 

**As  a  planted  acorn  gives  birth  to  an 
oak  competent  to  produce  a  whole  crop  of 
acorns,  each  gifted  with  the  power  of  re- 
producing its  parent  tree  *  *  *  so,  it  is  con- 
tended, these  epidemic  diseases  literally 
plant  their  seeds,  grow  and  shake  abroad 
new  germs,  which,  meeting  in  the  human 
body  their  proper  food  and  temperature, 
finally  take  possession  of  whole  popula- 
tions." 

The  story  of  the  vegetarian  Brahmin 
who,  after  seeing  the  squirming  myriads  of 
living  things  in  a  drop  of  water,  chose  to 
die  of  thirst  rather  than  taste  another 
drop  of  the  accursed  thing,  finds  modern 
correspondence  in  our  recoil  from  scientific 
exhibits  of  spores,  bacteria,  bacilii  and  in- 


fusoria. The  conscientious  cremation  of 
the  contents  of  our  dust-pans  is  performed 
with  shuddering  eagerness  that  does  not 
come  from  an  instinct  of  neatness  alone. 
Dirt  is  danger ;  dust  is  disease. 

Baby's  restless  fingers  lay  hold  of  every- 
thing, clean  or  unclean.  He  rubs  his  eyes 
with  dirty  fingers  and  makes  them  smart. 
The  lymph  poured  forth  by  the  lachrymal 
glands  washes  away  the  irritating  bodies. 
He  puts  his  dirty  fingers  into  his  mouth,  and 
the  saliva  carries  "  ground  straw,  torn  rags, 
smoke,  the  pollen  of  flowers,"  (noxious  and 
innoxious),  "the  spores  of  fungi,. and  the 
germs  of  other  things"  (comprehensive 
phrase  !)  down  his  throat.  He  picks  ber- 
ries, eats  bread  and  butter,  apples,  sugar, 
etc.  etc.,  with  unwashen  hands,  and  may 
convey  therewith  nothing  hurtful  into 
stomach,  blood,  or  lungs.  But  there  are  risks 
and  probabilities  the  wise  mother  should 
shun.  Teach  him  as  soon  as  he  can  com- 
prehend an  order,  to  keep  his  hands  away 
from  his  mouth  and  never  to  touch  a  bit  of 
food  until  they  have  been  washed  and 
dried.  In  time,  he  would  as  soon  come  to 
the  table  naked  as  unwashed.  Consideration 
of  this  subject,  as  indicated  in  Dr.Edson's 
lecture  upon  the  methods  of  conveying 
contagion,  supplies  another  argument 
against  eating  between  regular  meals. 
The  child  who  is  allowed  to  munch  biscuits, 
cookies  and  comfits  whenever  they  are  offer- 
ed, not  only  spoils  his  appetite  for  stated 
relays  of  wholesome  food,  but  redoubles 
the  chances  of  taking  infectious  diseases 
and  planting  colonies  of  pestiferous  ani- 
malculae  in  his  system. 

This  is  not  technical  theorizing,  but 
plain,  e very-day  truth  which  the  mother 
should  lose  no  time  in  studying  and  reduc- 
ing to  household  practice. 

Marion  Harland. 


NURSERY  JOTTINGS. 


THE  dangers  of  the  winter  are  not 
over  for  children  when  the  first 
mild  days  come  and  when  the  thaws  of 
February  set  in.  Rather  are  the  perils  in- 
creased for  the  unfortunate  little  possess- 
ors of  delicate  throats.  The  melting  snow 
has  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  effect  upon 
children  with  a  tendency  to  croup.  They 
26 


will  often  enjoy  immunity  from  this 
scourge  during  the  hard,  bitter  cold,  only 
to  fall  victims  at  a  time  when,  to  the  un- 
initiated, there  seems  least  need  of  vigil- 
ance. While  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  be  obliged  to 
keep  croupy  babies  closely  housed. 
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The  strict  watch  that  mothers  must 
observe  over  the  younglings  of  the  flock 
at  this  time  of  the  year  must  be  re- 
doubled with  the  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  run  out-of-doors.  The  merry 
little  creatures,  absorbed  in  the  delights 
of  sledding,  sliding,  and  snowballing,  do 
not  notice  when  the  snow  with  which  their 
feet  and  leggings  are  covered  has  been 
melted  by  the  warmth  of  their  heated  bodies. 
It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  child  nature 
to  expect  any  small  boy  or  girl  to  make 
sure  that  no  dampness  had  penetrated 
through  the  outer  wraps  to  stockings  or 
undergarments.  The  mother  must  her- 
self make  sure  by  close  scrutiny  that  the 
little  one's  feet  and  legs  are  dry  and  warm 
when  the  playtime  is  over.  Many  an  ill- 
ness has  been  arrested  by  such  precau- 
tions. 


to  help  them.  Any  interference  would  be 
regarded  as  impertinence,  so  she  has  to 
content  herself  with  resolves  that  her  own 
children  shall  never,  never  be  subjected  to 
such  risks. 


A  COLD  is  never  to  be  trifled  with. 
The  little  influenza,  indicated  by  running 
at  the  nose,  watery  eyes,  and  husky  voice, 
may  seem  of  slight  importance.  If  the 
child  thus  afflicted  is  peevish  and  irritable, 
the  hackneyed  excuse  is  ready :  "  Influ- 
enzas always  make  people  cross.*'  The 
wee  patient  does  not  know  enough  to  ex- 
plain how  sore  his  throat  is,  how  heavy  his 
head,  how  aching  his  bones.  It  is  often 
not  until  a  hoarse  cough  arrives,  or  the 
breath  begins  to  come  in  short,  wheezing 
or  rattling  inspirations,  that  the  parental 
anxiety  is  aroused.  Then  every  care  must 
be  used  to  avoid  croup,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  pleurisy.  Far  better  take  the 
trouble  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  by  use 
of  a  few  simple  remedies  avoid  what  neg- 
lect  may  convert   into   a  serious    illness. 


The  heart  of  the  careful  mother  is 
often  mightily  stirred  within  her  by 
what  looks  like  the  criminal  carelessness 
or  ignorance  of  other  mothers.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  at  this  time  of  year,  when 
little  children  are  so  frequently  seen  out- 
of-doors  long  after  they  ought  to  have  been 
snugly  housed.  No  unusual  sight  is  that 
of  babies  from  six  months  to  two  years  of 
age  being  wheeled  about  the  streets  in 
their  carriages  after  sundown,  when  the 
dampness  and  the  rawness  of  the  evening 
have  settled  over  the  city  streets.  The 
mother  who  knows  that  her  own  darlings 
are  safe  in  their  warm  nursery,  groans  in- 
wardly as  she  glances  at  these  little  unfor- 
tunates, exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
night-chill.     She  can  say  and  do  nothing 


A  GREAT  deal  of  thought  is  required 
at  this  time  of  the  year  to  know  just 
how  much  to  muffle  up  the  babies  for 
their  out-door  exercise.  All  risk  of  too 
little  clothing  is  to  be  deplored,  but,  in- 
deed, the  fault  is  seldom  in  that  direction. 
In  her  anxiety  to  protect  the  wee  occu- 
pants of  the  baby-carriage  from  any  possible 
chill,  they  are  bundled  up  in  so  many 
wraps  that  they  look  like  mummies  more 
than  sentient  beings.  When  these  rolls  of 
woolens  have  been  placed  in  their  small 
coach,  they  are  then  almost  smothered 
under  heaps  of  wraps.  One  need  not  be 
surprised  if,  after  simmering  in  the  midst 
of  these  mufflers  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
they  catch  cold  when  they  are  brought  in- 
doors and  stripped  down  to  their  ordinary 
attire. 


On  mild  days  judgment  should  be  used  in 
arraying  the  children  for  their  promenade. 
The  heavy  jackets,  blankets,  and  afghans 
that  are  desirable  when  the  mercury  is  down 
in  the  tens  or  twenties,  should  be  judiciously 
lightened  when  the  thermometer  has  risen 
above  the  freezing-point.  And  when  the 
children  return  from  their  outing,  their 
wraps  should  be  loosened  and  removed  by 
degrees,  that  the  change  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room  may  not  be  too  sudden. 

One  can  hardly  recommend  too  often 
anything  that  is  as  valuable  in  the 
nursery  as  Packer's  tar  soap.  No  mother 
who  has  ever  used  it  for  her  babies  would 
willingly  do  without  it.  Its  cleansing  and 
healing  properties  are  so  well  known  as 
hardly  to  require  repetition  here.  In  re- 
moving scruff  or  dandruff  from  the  baby's 
head,  in  relieving  the  itching  and  irri- 
tation caused  by  chafing,  it  is  beyond  com- 
pare. There  are  a  few  people  to  whom 
the  odor  of  tar  is  disagreeable  ;  to  most 
persons  it  is  pleasant.  The  slight  scent  of 
this  that  clings  to  the  baby's  scalp  after 
the  use  of  tar  soap  may  be  dissipated  or 
concealed  by  the  application  of  a  few  drops 
of  some  delicate  perfume  of  reliable  make — 
Lundborg's,  for  instance.  But  there  are 
not  many  to  whom  the  clean,  healthful  odor 
this  soap  leaves  behind  it  will  be  ungrate- 
ful. Christine  Terhune  Her  rick. 


Edited  by  Grace  Peckham,  M.  D. 


THE  FAMILY  SWEET  TOOTH. 


N  these  days  the  eye 
teeth  appear  simulta- 
neously with  the  sweet 
tooth  ;  but  in  the  olden 
time  its  appearance  was 
slow  and  tardy.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  could 
speak,  with  feeling,  of 
the  sweetness  of  honey  in  the  honeycomb, 
but  they  knew  little  about  sugar.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  likewise  in  ig- 
norance of  half  the  delight  of  modern  life 
which  is  to  be  found  in  sugar.  Even  one 
hundred  years  ago  sugar  was  a  great  lux- 
ury. Nearchus,  the  General  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  discovered  saccharon  in  the 
East  Indies.  Isodorus,  sixty-eight  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  described  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  world  a  fluid 
sweeter  than  honey,  pressed  from  reeds. 
How  the  sweet  tooth  has  grown  !  Now 
each  member  of  every  family  in  the  United 
States  consumes  nearly  forty  pounds  of 
sugar.  In  Great  Britain  a  third  more 
sugar  is  consumed  by  each  individual  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  sugar  industry 
is  something  enormous,  and  the  energy 
and  enterprise  expended  in  this  direction 
may  be  pictured  to  the  mind  if  one  thinks 
of  the  900  patents  which  have  been  taken 
out  in  the  implements  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. 

The  modern  is  a  sugar-eating  indi- 
vidual. At  first  thought  this  would  seem 
to  imply  an  immense  difference  between 
the  modern  and  ancient  man,  but,  all  un- 
known to  the  old  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Ro- 
man, he  was  sweetened  almost  as  much  as 
he  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to-day 
and  come  in  for  his  share  of  forty  pounds 
of  the  toothsome  product  of  the  beet^root 
and  sugar-cane,  for  it  so  happens  that  the 


physiologist  and  the  chemist  have  found 
out  that  all  the  starchy  things  we  eat — po- 
tatoes, rice,  flour  and  the  like — are  turned 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  saliva  into 
sugar,  and  passed  on  into  the  economy  as 
such. 

Perhaps  the  prominence  which  that  won- 
derful organ,  the  liver,  has  assumed  in  re- 
cent times  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  holds 
such  intimate  relations  with  the — how  shall 
we  express  ? — the  sugar  interchange  of  the 
body.  One  would  almost  think  that  the 
"  sweet  tooth  "  had  its  root  in  the  liver,  for, 
let  its  owner  not  take  a  single  grain  of  sugar 
in  any  form,  let  him  refrain  from  starch, 
which  the  saliva  could  turn  into  sugar,  and 
let  him  be  fed  only  on  meat,  the  liver 
would  still  make  some  sugar  out  of  the 
scanty  material  brought  to  hand.  At  least, 
such  h;as  been  found  to  be  the  case  with 
dogs  which  have  been  so  fed,  and  then 
killed  and  their  livers  examined.  It  is  one 
of  the  knotty  problems  of  physiology  as  to 
what  becomes  of  this  liver-sugar,  but  it  is 
sure  that  the  amount  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  starch  and  sugar  eaten,  and  still 
more  if  only  sugar  alone. 

Sugar  eaten  with  other  things  tends  to 
increase  the  flesh,  and  also  helps  keep  the 
body  warm.  As  an  exclusive  article  of 
diet,  you  might  as  well  tell  the  children,  it 
would  not  prove  a  success.  Dogs  fed  ex- 
clusively on  sugar  and  distilled  water  soon 
grew  thin,  and  finally  emaciated,  and 
died,  just  as  they  would  if  they  had  had 
no  food  at  all.  It  is  not,  therefore,  well  to 
exalt  too  highly  the  family  sweet  tooth, 
while  the  ultimate  subtleties  of  action  of 
sugar  are  still  to  be  worked  out.  That  it 
blunts  the  appetite,  impedes  the  digestion, 
and  mysteriously  wreaks  vengeance  on  the 
liver  cannot  be  doubted. 
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"  Catching  Cold.** 

THERE  is  no  expression  more  fre- 
quently used  to  indicate  a  depar- 
ture from  a  state  of  health  than  "  catching 
cold,*'  unless  it  is  the  same  expression  put 
in  the  past  tense — "caught  cold."  Many 
people  who  use  it  have  anything  but  a 
clear  notion  of  its  meaning,  but,  being  in- 
terpreted, the  phrase  is  generally  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  some  portion  of 
the  air  passages,  be  it  that  of  the  nose, 
the  larynx,  or  the  trachea  and  the  bronchial 
tubes  have  been  attacked  with  an  inflamma- 
tion, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  catarrh. 
There  is  an  increased  susceptibility  of  the 
skin  to  change  of  temperature  in  some 
people,  and  such  are  forever  in  a  state  of 
apprehension  lest  they  shall  "catch  cold." 
Unfortunately,  one  cold  paves  the  way  for 
another,  so  that  one  becomes  habitually 
given  to  colds.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  wrote 
an  article  in  the  Compte  Rendu  some  time 
ago,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  noticed 
many  individuals  caught  cold  if  the  neck, 
hands  or  feet  were  exposed  to  cold  or 
damp.  Sailors  or  stage-drivers  who  were 
constantly  exposing  themselves  to  the 
same  influences,  only  greatly  exaggerated, 
never  suffered  any  inconvenience.  Since 
1 86 1  he  has  used  a  simple  process  to 
habituate  the  skin  of  the  neck  to  the  action 
of  cold  and  damp  air.  He  employs  a 
mechanism  with  which  a  current  of  air 
could  be  blown  upon  the  neck  of  an  indi- 
vidual several  times  a  day.  The  air  was 
at  first  as  warm  as  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  but  gradually  it  was  made  cooler, 
until  at  last  it  was  extremely  damp  and 
cold.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  individual 
became  accustomed  to  it,  and  having  been 
thus  hardened  he  could  go  out  in  any 
weather  with  impunity,  his  neck  only 
protected  "  by  a  collar  and  cravat." 

If  a  person  takes  cold  from  air  blowing 
upon  the  head  let  the  '^soufflet**  blow  the 
current  upon  that  part  ;  if  from  wetting 
the  feet,  they  should  be  plunged  in  wat- 
er. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  not  care  to 
undergo  the  treatment  recommended  by 
the  learned  doctor  whom  we  have  quoted, 
but  the  striking  truth  is  presented  from 
his  experimentatii)ns ;  namely,  that  the 
habit  of  taking  cold  can  be  broken  up  by 
a  proper  course  of  "  seasoning."  This 
cannot  be  commenced  in  mid- winter,  but 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  One 
should  accustom  himself  to  going  out  into 


the  fresh  air  every  day,  the  clothing  should 
be  light  and  warm,  not  too  burdensome. 
Many  people  load  themselves  down  with 
so  many  clothes  that  they  actually  are  a 
burden,  and  weaken  rather  than  protect 
the  body.  Even  when  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  cold,  going  out  in  the  fresh, 
bright,  crisp  air  will  stimulate  and  invigorate 
like  a  tonic,  and  help  to  throw  off  the 
affliction. 

"  Catching  cold  "  is  not  the  trivial  mat- 
ter that  many  people,  because  of  its  ex- 
treme frequency,  would  regard  it.  Con- 
stantly recurring  colds  weaken  the  system 
and  render  it  more  liable  to  disease  of  all 
kinds.  That  one  takes  a  cold  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  system  is  not  in  its 
normal  condition;  the  vitality  has  in  some 
way  been  lowered  by  bad  hygienic  condi- 
tions, especially  bad  air,  or  by  over-work, 
or  by  some  mental  shock  or  strain.  If 
one  feels  in  such  a  condition  of  depression, 
and  should  take  the  necessary  tonic,  it 
would  doubtless  prove  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention that  would  be  worth  the  pound  of 
cure. 


Should  Cousins  Marry  ? 

IN  answering  the  correspondent  who  has 
written  to  us  asking  this  question,  we 
feel  that  we  are  treading  upon  debatable 
ground.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  popular  notion  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  such  marriages.  They  are 
generally  regarded  as  entailing  certain 
dangers  ;  but  the  scientific  mind  is  by  no 
means  so  surely  made  up.  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton  recently  collected  the  history  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  marriages  of  cousins. 
Eighty-six  of  these  were  marriages  of  first 
cousins  ;  in  the  others  the  relationship  was 
more  remote.  It  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Devay  that  the  marriage  of  cousins  is 
often  sterile.  The  troubles  likely  to  occur 
are  idiocy,  insanity  and  deaf-mutism  and 
degenerative  disorders.  Dr.  Worthington 
states  that  only  five  were  without  children, 
and  that  the  number  coming  to  the  others 
was  quite  up  to  the  average.  Of  the  413 
children  of  the  consanguineous  marriages, 
seventy-five  per  cent.  (312)  were  healthy. 
Among  the  loi  unhealthy  children  the 
prevailing  troubles  were  deaf -mutism,  12 
cases ;  insanity,  7,  and  idiocy,  13.  Fifteen 
died  of  consumption  ;  sixteen  died  in 
infancy.  Dr.  Worthington  shows  that  in 
many  of  the  cases  the  troubles  were  due  to 


SHOULD  COUSINS  MARRY? 


a  special  morbid  inheritance  with  which  the 
marriage  had  nothing  to  do.  A  writer  in 
the  Medical  Record  %v«e,%,  from  a  review  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  following 
opinion: 

"  The  facts  presented  show  that  con- 
sanguineous marriages  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  perfectly  harmless  and  causing  no 
specific  taint  to  the  children.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  if  there  is  any 
morbid  tendency  in  either  parent  there  is 
great  danger  of  its  being  intensified  in  the 
children.  One  alliance  of  blood-relations 
may  be  perfectly  harmless,  or  even  bene- 
ficial, but  if  kept  up  it  is  sure  to  produce 
deterioration.  Now,  since  it  is  often  difh- 
cult  to  say  absolutely  that  an  individual  has 
no  morbid  taint,  it  follows  that  we  must, 
despite  favorable  statistics,  cling  to  the 
present  view  that  consanguineous  mar- 
riages are  a  source  of  danger.  In  other 
words,  two  cousins  who  are  apparently 
healthy  have  a  slightly  greater  chance  of 
having  children  with  some  degenerative 
taint  than  the  apparently  sound  persons 
who  are  not  related." 

We  have  quoted  this  opinion  in  full,  as 
giving  what  the  writer  has  evidently  striven 
to  attain,  a  fair,  just  and  impartial  view  of 


the  subject  from  his  standpoint.  There  is, 
however,  another  way  to  look  at  the  mat- 
ter, which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  dwelt  upon, 
namely,  the  effect  of  maternal  impressions 
upon  the  child.  Everyone  knows  how 
great  an  influence  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
mother  has  upon  her  offspring.  Suppose, 
in  spite  of  opposition  and  popular  preju- 
dice, the  cousins  have  married,  both  have 
probably  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
stories  of  the  terrible  results  which  are  sure 
to  be  shown  in  their  children.  Apprehen- 
sion and  misgiving  are  continually  haunt- 
ing the  young  wife  before  her  first  child  is 
born.  If  that  is  imperfect  her  wretched 
apprehension  is  doubled  for  the  children 
that  follow,  and  the  worst  condition  for 
the  production  of  offspring  of  imperfect 
nervous  organization,  as  well  as  physical, 
is  present. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  cousins  may 
marry  each  of  whom  has  inherited  traits  and 
constitutions  from  the  unrelated  parents; 
but  if  each  have  inherited  from  the  same 
line,  especially  if  physique  is  imperfect  or 
there  are  taints  of  disease,  it  is  almost  sure 
to  follow  that  these  undesirable  qualities 
will  be  increased  and  intensified  in  the 
children  which  come  from  such  a  marriage. 


FACTS  AND  INCIDENTS. 


An  "  incident  "  (from  the  Latin  tttridere, 
to  fall  upon)  is  something  that  happens 
upon  another  thing,  though  not  necessarily 
connected  with  it.  If  a  rainbow  should 
break  forth  while  a  man  was  being  mur- 
dered, that  appearance  would  be  an  "inci- 
dent" of  the  murder,  but  have  no  essential 
connection  with  it. 


Should  a  (ire  bUrn  a  building  to  the 
ground,  that  would  be  a  fact,  though  the 
papers  might  speak  of  it  as  an  "incident." 
If  a  woman  should  jump  from  the  burning 
building,  the  reporter  might  properly  de- 
scribe that  as  an  "incident"  of  the  fire. 
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HOME-MAKER  ART  CLASS. 

IN  nearly  every  family  there  is  one  mem- 
ber who  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
taste  for  drawing.  The  attention  of  such  is 
directed  to  the  art-study  given  each  month 
by  "The  Home-Maker."  The  pupil  is  in- 
vited to  copy  it  carefully  and  to  send  his 
work  when  finished  to  "Art  Director  of 
The  Home-Maker,  24  West  ajD  Street, 
New  York  City." 

A  Committee  of  distinguished  artists  will 
each  month  examine  al!  studies  thus  sent 
in  ;  revise  them  and  return  to  the  addresses 
supplied  by  the  pupils.  Stamps  to  cover 
the  returned  inclosure  should  be  forwarded 
with  the  drawing. 

The  Committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moran,  Charles  Volkmar, 
Frank  M.  Gregorv,  H.  Pruett  Share, 
and  Geo.  R.  Halm, 

This  offer  is  made  to  subscribers  only. 

The  Japanese  mons  given  in  the  Jan. 
No.  have  proved  so  popular,  we  feeljusti- 
fied  in  giving  the  remaining  designs  in  this 
issue.  Nothing  more  charming  for  decor- 
ative purposes  can  be  found  in  the  art 
world. 
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SOME  GRANDMAMMAS. 


IT  is  not  always  easy  for  the  people  of 
one  generation  to  understand  the  habits, 
modes  of  thought,  standards,  and  fixed 
:deas  of  another  and  preceding  period. 
The  rigid  grandmother  of  whom  "  Emma  " 
writes  in  the  December  Home-Maker,  is 
the  product  of  an  earlier  and  severer  age 
than  our  own  ;  an  age  which  glorified  asceti- 
cism, as  though  it,  per  se^  were  pleasing  to 
the  God  who  expressly  says,  "  I  desire  mer- 
cy and  not  sacrifice  ; "  an  age  too  when  at 
all  risks,  the  young  were  to  be  held  down, 
reproved,  rebuked,  and  exhorted.  To  the 
training  received  by  this  crabbed  old  woman, 
add  a  decoction  of  one  part  self-will  and 
three  parts  bad  temper,  and  you  have,  ready 
made,  that  worst  element  in  household  life, 
an  elderly  firebrand. 

Such  an  individual  (a  step-relative,  thank 
Heaven  I  and  therefore  not  of  our  very  kin) 
spent  several  years  in  the  home  of  my  girl- 
hood, which  had  opened  its  hospitable 
doors  to  shelter  her  loneliness.  The  best 
room  in  the  house,  the  cosiest  corner  by 
the  fire,  the  utmost  and  gentlest  considera- 
tion were  hers  from  the  day  that  to  us  she 
came  ;  but  oh  !  the  means  of  grace,  through 
discipline  of  tongue  and  temper,  which 
this  old  lady  proved  to  my  sister  and  me  ! 
Upon  our  beaux  she  frowned  with  ungrac- 
ious disapproval ;  our  pursuits  were  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  frivolous  ;  our  moth- 
er's method  of  bringing  us  up  openly  flouted 
as  absurdly  indulgent,  and  devised  in  the 
interests  of  the  Arch-Enemy.  The  tan- 
trums, to  use  no  higher  term,  of  this  most  un- 
serene  highness  were  often  original.  The 
one  which  has  survived  all  the  rest  in  my 
memory  is  the  recollection  of  that  sunny 
summer  morning  when,  knocks  and  other 
summons  at  her  door  having  proved  inef- 
fectual to  rouse  the  aged  occupant  of  the 
room,  measures  were  taken  to  pick  the 
lock,  which  was  somewhat  clumsily  done  by 


fingers  trembling  and  apprehensive.  The 
door  opened.  Tableau  !  Our  step-relative 
majestically  seated,  perfectly  dressed,  not 
a  ruffle  awry,  reading  the  Bible. 

"  It  is  singular,"  she  remarks,  "that  I  can- 
not even  read  my  Bible  in  peace  !  " 

Akin  in  nature  to  this  specimen  of 
ungracious  antiquity  was  an  old  gentle- 
woman, truly  that-who  after  seventy,  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  rela- 
tives with  whom  she  lived,  would  open 
wide  the  windows  and  engage  in  household 
tasks  far  beyond  her  strength,  to  the  scan- 
dal of  the  neighborhood.  But,  in  this  in- 
stance, there  may  have  been  the  protest  of 
a  temperament  of  great  energy  against  in- 
creasing weakness  and  infirmities.  There 
are  those  who  gird  violently  at  the  mere 
hint  that  there  is  approaching  a  day  when 
the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  the 
strong  man  (or  woman)  shall  bow  because 
of  weakness. 

One  sees  this  peculiarity  often  in  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  old  people  as  to  accepting  as- 
sistance from  their  juniors. 

"  Let  me  get  your  stick,"  said  a  young 
clergyman  to  a  venerable  father  in  Israel. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  am  not  super- 
annuated!" was  the  testy  reply,  as  the 
white-haired  divine  climbed  two  flights  of 
stairs  and  reclaimed  the  stick  himself. 
The  dislike  to  espionage,  as  the  grand- 
mother sometimes  styles  the  friendly 
watching  of  her  daughters  and  their 
children,  is  also  instinctive,  since  most  of  us 
take  our  own  unchallenged  way  and  hold 
fast  to  our  independence. 

A  woman  of  ninety  had  been  peacefully 
dying  for  several  days,  drifting  silently  out- 
ward on  the  tide  which  sets  from  this  hither 
shore  to  the  shining  strand  beyond  our 
ken. 

To  her  entered  a  callow  theologian, 
who,  with  doubtful  tact,  inquired, "  Mrs. , 
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are  you  prepared  for  the  great  change? " 
With  a  flash  of  the  fire  which  had  made 
her  famous  in  her  day  for  ready  repartee,  the 
black  eyes  opened  and  snapped  through 
the  gathering  films,  as  she  answered :  "  Pre- 
pared ?  I'd  have  you  to  know,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  I  saw  to  all  that  before  you  were 
born ! " 

Can  we  be  too  considerate  of  our 
dear  aged  ones,  too  solicitous  for  their  com- 
fort, too  patient  with  their  occasional  irri- 
tability ?  I  trow  not.  For,  pressing  home 
upon  every  one  of  us  is  the  fact  that  Time 


"  with  slipi>ers  of  list "  is  drawing  ourselves 
noiselessly  onward  to  the  day  when  we 
shall  belong  to  the  advanced  guard  stand- 
ing in  the  forefront,  and  hearing  in  the 
lessening  distance  the  breakers  that  dash 
on  the  eternal  strand.  The  sort  of  old 
persons  we  shall  be  depends  greatly  on  the 
quality  of  our  youth  and  middle  age 
of  course,  but  it  is  wise  to  put  ourselves  in 
fancy  in  the  places  of  grandmamma  and 
auntie,  and  ask  how,  were  situations  re- 
versed, we  would  like  to  be  treated. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster, 


Yes,  Grandmother  calls  it  "  Vanity  Fair," 

As  she  views  the  scene  from  her  cushioned  chair, 

With  a  curious  shadow  of  grave  surprise 

Troubling  the  depths  of  her  fine  old  eyes: 

At  the  shimmering  robes,  the  laces  fine. 

And  the  spendid  jewels  that  flash  and  shine. 

As  she  watches  her  daughter  debonnaire. 

Greeting  the  guests  to  Vanity  Fair; 

Does  she  not  look  like  a  picture  old. 

With  her  stiff  brocade,  and  her  kerchief's  fold  ? 

Or  a  somewhat  prim,  old-fashioned  flower 

In  the  hot-house  air  of  my  lady's  bower  ? 

Standing  under  the  candles'  flare. 
In  the  tinted  light  of  Vanity  Fair, 
Is  her  granddaughter,  with  eyes  so  blue, 
■That  a  pair  of  stars  mistook  their  hue 
For  the  larger  heavens  and  softly  hid 
Behind  the  cloud  of  each  snowy  !id  ! 


IN  VANITY  FAIR. 

And  grandmother  sighs  with  a  troubled  air 
■'  They  will  spoil  you,  dear,  in  Vanity  Fair ; 
They  will  brush  tne  bloom  from  your  tender  grapes  ; 

And  what  is  the  name  of  that  jackanapes, 
Who  bent  to  your  hand  with  so  fine  a  bow 
And  gave  you  the  crimson  rose  but  now  ?" 

And  she  mutters,  "  Poor  little  fly,  beware 
Of  the  webs  they  weave  in  Vanity  Fair ! " 
And  no  philosopher  in  the  land 
Could  make  this  grandmother  understand 
That  Vanity  Fair,  with  its  tricks  and  ways. 
Was  much  the  same  in  her  younger  da^. 

Grandmother,  brooding  on  days  that  were, 
You  are  out  of  place  in  Vanity  Fair  ! 
As  a  sweet  old  psalm  is  out  of  chime 
With  a  prancing  tune,  or  a  laughing  rhyme ; 
You  are  out  oC  place  in  this  modem  room 
With  its  garish  light,  and  its  rich  perfume. 

Let  us  wheel  you  out  of  the  aching  ^lare 
From  the  lights  and  sounds  of  Vanity  Fair ; 

Up  the  stairs  to  the  restful  gloom 
Of  your  own  old-fashioned,  quiet  room, 
Where  the  same  clock  ticks  the  hours  away 
That  wakened  you  on  your  wedding  day. 

Let  us  leave  all  worldly  schemes  and  care 
For  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Vanity  Fair, 
You  have  had  your  day ;  now  your  night  is  near, 
Letfus  come  away  to  your  chamber  here. 
Where  peaceful  slumber  your  eyes  invite. 
Turn  the  light  low ;  sleep  well ;  good  night  I 


May  Riley  Smith. 
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BESIDE  THE  ARM-CHAIR. 


(( 


NOBOBY  remembers  learning  to 
read."  It  was  the  fresh  voice  of  a 
young  girl  quoting  this  sweeping  statement 
from  the  page  of  the  magazine  in  her  hand, 
and  adding  instantly,  with  a  little  thrill  of 
indignant  tenderness,  "  I  do  !  I  remember 
it  perfectly !  " 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  urged,  quite  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  could  forestall  the  reply. 

**  It  was  in  Grandma's  room — by  Grand- 
ma's chair.  Don't  you  remember  ?  I  used 
to  read  with  her  every  day,  looking  on,  at 
first,  while  she  read  The  Nursery  and  the 
Easy  Book  to  me,  and  then  picking  out 
words  myself.  And  her  book  of  the 
Psalms  in  large  type — we  used  to  read 
that  a  great  deal.  I  shall  never  forget 
learning  to  read  with  dear  Grandma  !  " 

It  was  all  quite  true,  as  I  well  remem- 
bered, and  I  could  hardly  keep  back  the 
tears  as  I  recalled  the  sweet  aged  face, 
now  long  at  rest,  lighted  up  with  gentle 
pride  as  she  called  upon  me  to  note  the 
rapid  progress  of  her  little  pupil.  Her  own 
lips  would  tremble  with  the  words  that 
puzzled  the  little  head  stooping  at  her 
knee,  and  with  what  unconcealed  delight 
she  would  listen  to  the  spirited  rendering 
of  some  cunning  jingle  that  had  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  little  volunteer  !  For  she  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  learning,  though 
now  a  good  soldier  in  a  college  class,  and 
these  reading  lessons  that  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  her  education  were  begun  wholly 
for  amusement.  She  was  soon  able  to 
spare  the  dear  grandmother's  eyes  by  read- 
ing aloud  to  her,  with  much  vivacious 
expression,  entirely  unconscious  that  she 
had  herself  completed  a  task  which  is  apt 
to  be  a  serious  piece  of  early  drudgery. 

There  is  a  beautiful  compensation  in 
the  sweet  intercourse  which  grows  up  so 
easily  between  children  and  their  grand- 
mothers. Happy  is  the  home  that  guards 
and  cherishes  a  dear  grandmother  !  And 
for  those  grandparents  who  are  incapac- 
itated for  further  activity,  either  by 
ill-health  or  the  growing  weakness  of  age, 
there  is  surely  no  occupation  at  once  so 
comforting  and  so  valuable  as  this  loving 


companionship   with   the   little   ones.      It 
should  never  be  made  a  burdensome  care, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  a  very  great 
relief  to  the  mother,  who  has,  perhaps,  too 
many  cares  upon  her  hands.     "  In  Grand- 
ma's room  "  may  be  a  place  of  safety  and 
peace,  and  of  innumerable  sweet  lessons. 
Her  gentle  wisdom,  her   long-disciplined 
patience,  her  tender  sympathy  and  interest 
in  every  joy  and  sorrow,  will  sink  into  the 
hearts  of  the  little  people,  who  may  learn 
other  and   more    important   things  while 
they  are   reading  with  Grandmamma,  or 
looking  at  pictures,  or  dressing  a  doll,  or 
even    building    block-houses    under    her 
encouraging  glances.      The   dear  grand- 
mother that  I  have  in  mind  was  for  years  a 
prisoner  in  a  wheeled  chair,  unable  to  take 
a  step  without  help,  and  her  hands  were  so 
much   affected   by   rheumatism    that   she 
could  seldom  employ  them,  as  she  loved  to 
do,  in  sewing  or  knitting,  yet  her  mere 
presence   was    a    continual    comfort    and 
strength,   so    sunny  was    her    nature,   so 
loving  and  tender  and  true  were  all  her 
thoughts  and  words.    When  at  last,  like  one 
setting   out   on  a    pleasant  journey,   she 
calmly  and  cheerfully  bade  each  one  a  fond 
and    special    good-bye,   when   the     great 
wheeled   chair  stood   empty,  and   at   her 
window   she   no   longer  looked   out,  how 
empty    the    house    seemed !      No  active 
member  of  the  household,  inevitably  pre- 
occupied    with     cares    and     duties     and 
personal  interests,  can  be  so  missed  from 
among  those  most  dear  as  the  one  already 
so  near  a  better  world — the  grandmother, 
always   in   her  accustomed   place,  always 
ready     to     listen,    and    wise    to    counsel 
and  help. 

It  is  a  very  precious  memory  that  our 
college  girl  holds  treasured  in  her  heart, 
the  memory  of  learning  to  read  by  Grand- 
ma's chair.  But  even  if  the  act  is  forgotten, 
will  there  not  be,  wherever  there  is  a 
grandma,  with  children  and  grandchildren 
about  her,  sweet  lessons  that  have  sunk 
deep  into  their  lives  from  having  been 
studied  at  Grandma's  knee  ? 

£>,  H.  R.  GoodaU. 


ADDENDA  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


Just  now  the  repetition  of  the  proverb, 
"  Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things,"  is 
hardly  necessary,  as  the  most  diminutive 
articles,  the  fashionable  addenda  and  ac- 
cessories to  the  dress  of  both  men  and 
women,  are  considered  by  many  as  of, 
prime  importance.  One  cannot  study  tl\e 
dainty  designs  of  watches,  scarf-pins,  studs, 
rings,  etc.,  etc.,  without  feeling  a  wonder- 
ing admiration  for  the  brains  of  the  jewel- 
ers whose  inventions  these  are. 

Ladies'  watches  are  small,  and  may  be 
had  from  the  plain  gold  stem-winder  to  that 
encrusted  with  jewels.  Among  the  latter  is 
one  especially  gorgeous,  the  case  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  diamonds  and  rubies 
set  clear  through  the  gold.  The  fob-chain 
and  the  ball  at  the  end  of  it  are  studded 
with  the  same  jewels.  Chatelaine  watches 
are  becoming  fashionable  again,  and  are 
undoubtedly  very  convenient,  both  for 
wearer  and  pjck-potjket.  They  are  elabor- 
ately ornamented  with  jewels. 

A  new  departure  is  a  much  less  expensive 
but  remarkably  pretty  little  watch  of  silver. 
It  has  an  open  silver  face  with  gold  hands. 
The  case  is  embellished  with  repausnf  work, 
or  raised  ornamentation,  done  by  men  en- 
gaged especially  for  this  purpose.  We 
have  had  silver  watches  for  ladies  for  years, 
but  nothing  before  as  elaborate  and  comely 
as  these.  Then  too  they  are  so  reasonable 
in  price,  that  a  woman  whose  purse  is  not 
very  long  can  afford  to  buy  one. 

The  pretty  fobs  still  hold  their  own,  and 
certainly  are  preferable  to  any  other  chain 
ever  invented.  They  come  set  with  jewels, 
enamelled,  in  plain  gold,  or  in  gold  and 
platinum. 

Gentlemen's  time-pieces  are  now  made 
perfectly  flat  and  thin.  The  open-face  is 
preferred  by  many  to  the  hunting-case. 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  is  of  plain, 
polished  gold,  the  crystal  over  the  open 
face  put  on  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  where  the  metal  on  the 
smooth,  rounded  edge  ends  and  the  crystal 


begins.  The  dial  is  of  gold  with  figures  of 
dark  red  enamel.  This  time-piece  is  a  re- 
peater, and  fortunate  is  the  man  who  be- 
comes the  possessor. 

If  a  monogram  is  to  be  engraved  on  a 
watch,  it  should  consist  of  small,  neat  let- 
ters instead  of  the  large,  elaborate  ones  in 
vogue  a  few  years  ago. 

For  evening  dress,  a  gentleman  should 
use  the  black  silk  fob-guard  with  a  gold 
buckle  or  pendant  of  some  kind,  or  he  may 
wear  an  almost  invisible  chain.  The  latter, 
though  pretty,  is  not  as  good  form  as  the 
silken  guard.  For  business  wear,  heavier 
chains  are  carried.  Some  of  these  are 
double  and  may  be  worn  thus  on  one  side, 
or  be  separated,  the  watch  on  one  side,  a 
gold  pencil  on  the  other,  and  put  in  oppo- 
site vest- poc  Ice  ts. 

Gentlemen's  gold  lockets  are,  like  their 
watches,  very  thin,  and  are  offered  in  a  vari- 
ety of  designs.  One,  rather  sentimental, 
but  pretty,  is  a  gold  heart  with  "  Mizpah  " 
set  in  diamonds  across  it.  Stone  pendants, 
engraved  with  the  family  crest  (if  one  owns 
such  a  thing)  or  the  monogram,  are  hand- 
some. For  these  blood-stone  is  in  great 
request.  Compasses  or  thermometers  as 
pendants  can  be  had  in  elaborate  settings. 
One,  intended  especially  for  a  yachtsman,  is 
surrounded  by  a  coil  of  gold  rope  held 
in  place  at  the  top  by  a  tiny  gold  spy- 
glass. 

Necklaces  are  light  and  tasteful.  One  is 
of  tiny  pearls  with  a  pearl  pendant  in  the 
shape  of  a  pansy.  Another  is  a  delicate 
chain  of  gold,  holding  small  flowers  with 
petals  of  jewelry  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
the  coloring  of  natural  flowers. 

Heavy  bracelets  are  not  h  la  mode,  and  in 
their  place  we  have  the  thin  hoops  of  gold 
studded  on  the  upper  edge  with  sapphires 
and  diamonds,  diamonds  alone,  and  all 
varieties  of  stones.  Nothing  is  prettier 
than  the  bracelets  of  square  links,  some 
plain,  some  repauss^,  and  some  with  jewels 
set  irregularly  in  the  links. 
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Tiny  earrings  have  entirely  substituted 
the  large  jewels  of  bygone  days.  The  cor- 
rect thing  is  a  very  small  diamond  screw 
set  close  to  the  ear.  Little  pearls,  one  for 
each  ear,  are  very  dainty.  Whatever  stone 
is  used  in  the  earring  should  be  small. 

Gentlemen's  studs  tor  evening  wear  are 
also  decidedly  diminutive.  Three  should 
be  worn,  and  may  be  of  gold,  tiny  diamonds, 
pearls  or  moonstones,  with  very  httle  or  no 
setting  visible. 

Scarf-pins  are  in  fashion  again,  and  are 
of  a  cluster  of  stones  or  some  fanciful 
design. 

Men  should  wear  sleeve-links,  which 
come  in  great  varieties.  Ladies  wear 
sleeve  buttons,  not  links. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  ridiculous  fashions 
are  those  of  the  jewelled  thimble  and  gar- 
ter-clasp. But  people  must  have  some- 
thing on  which  to  spend  their  money,  and 
these  certainly  are  harmless  luxuries.  The 
most  elaborate  thimbles  are  of  gold  re- 
pousU  work,  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
ring  of  diamonds  and  rubies.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  imagine  how  these  can  be  used  in 
sewing  without  abrading  the  next  finger 
to  that  on  which  the  thimble  is  worn.  The 
garter-clasps  are  plain  gold  or  encrusted 
with  jewels. 

The  long  cut-glass  vinaigrettes  are  "out." 

Instead  of  the  silver  girdle  of  last  year, 
the  belle  wears  a  chain  fastened  at  the  side 
by  a  long  silver  pin,  and  to  this  chain  are 
attached  the  smelling-bottle,  bonbonnitre, 
memorandum-book,   pencil,   and  as  many 


other  silver-mounted  articles  as  a  woman 
wishes  to  carry. 

For  gentlemen's  rings  nothing  is  hand- 
somer than  the  engraved  seal  ring.  One 
has  a  variety  of  stones  from  which  to 
choose  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe 
ladies'  rings,  for  they  are  beautiful  and 
varied  beyond  precedent,  with  diamonds 
solitaire  and  in  clusters,  diamonds  with 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  opals,  moon- 
stones, pearls,  etc.  Moonstones  and  opals 
are  fashionable,  though  some  people  have 
never  overcome  the  foolish  superstition 
with  regard  to  the  mystic  opal,  which  has 
been  f)oetically  described  as  "  a  pearl  with 
a  soul  in  it." 

The  very  heavy  wedding-rings  are 
bought  chiefly  by  the  Hibernian  bride- 
groom, who  wants  to  make  as  much  display 
as  possible  for  the  money,  and  who  pos- 
sibly wishes  to  prefigure,  in  the  immense 
ring  which  wearies  the  finger  on  which  it 
is  placed,  the  irksome  weight  the  Milesian 
conjugal  yoke  generally  proves  to  be. 
People  who  are  better  informed  as  to  the 
mutations  of  fashion  regard  quality  rather 
than  dimension  in  the  choice  of  this  import- 
ant symbol. 

Gentlemen's  match-boxes  and  ladies' 
card-cases  are  very  much  alike  in  design, 
though  they  differ  in  size.  They  may  be 
purchased  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  gold  and 
platinum. 

Thanks  for  information  in  this  depart- 
ment are  due  to  Tiffany  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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IN  BLOOM. 


S  the  days  lengthen  and 
sunshine  grows  warmer, 
our  window  plants  be- 
come affected  by  the  ex- 
citing influence  and  be- 
gin to  grow  and  blossom 
with  increasing  energy. 
Plants  do  not  now  show 


the  same  tendency  to  mould  or  rot  off  that 
they  did  in  December  and  January.  Give 
them  a  little  more  water  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  get  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  particularly  avoid  rendering 
the  soil  very  wet.  Once  a  week  at  least 
turn  the  plants  in  the  window  so  that  they 
shall  be  equal-sided.     Nip  the  points  out 
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of  the  young  growths  on  plants  that  are  in 
thrifty  growth  to  cause  them  to  become 
bushy.  Wash  the  dust  off  rubber  and 
ivy  plants,  dracienas,  and  all  other  stiff 
smooth-leaved  plants,  to  give  them  a  fresh 
and  bright  appearance.  While  it  is  not 
advisable  to  wash  the  foliage  of  pe- 
largoneums,  heliotropes  and  the  soft  or 
pubescent -leaved  plants,  a  light  sprink- 
ling or  dewing  overhead  early  in  the  fore- 
noon or  early  in  the  afternoon  helps  and 
freshens  them  materially.  Besides,  this 
dewing  of  the  foliage  and  bark  induces  the 
production  of  more  offsets  or  side  branches, 
and  thus  renders  the  plants  much  stockier. 
But  don't  dew  your  plants  overhead  while 
the  sun  is  shining  warmly  on  them,  else 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  get  "  scalded,"  ^nd 
don't  dew  them  so  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  they  will  not  dry  perfectly  before 
night,  else  flower-buds,  young  leaves,  and 
shoots  may  mould  or  rot  off,  and  don't  dew 
them  in  wet  weather. 

As  common  Chinese  primroses  go  out  of 
bloom,  throw  them  away.  It  is  much 
better  to  raise  a  fresh  lot  from  seed  every 
year  than  to  bother  keeping  over  a  lot  of 
old  plants.  But  in  the  case  of  double- 
flowering  ones  that  you  wish  to  keep,  save 
them.  If  you  wish  to  save  your  own  seed 
keep  over  one  or  two  plants  of  your  best 
sorts,  and  grow  them  in  a  light  but  not 
sunny  window,  and  with  a  fine  camel's- 
hair  brush,  artificially  fertilize  the  flowers, 
else  the  seed  cup  will  be  a  poor  one. 
Primroses  dislike  exposure  to  warm  sun- 
shine. 

If  cinerarias  were  raised  from  seed  as 
early  as  last  June  they  will  not  be  in 
bloom.  They  love  a  cool  room,  a  sunless 
window  but  plenty  of  light,  lots  of  water  at 
the  root,  and  immunity  from  green  fly. 
Calceolarias  require  about  the  same 
treatment,  only  they  should  not  bloom  till 
late  in  March  or  April,  Persian  cyclamen 
are  now  in  bloom  ;  when  they  are  past, 
stand  them  back  a  little  from  the  front  in 
the  window  to  give  other  plants  in  bloom  a 
better  chance,  but  don't  dry  off  the  cyclam- 
en tubers  at  once.  As  long  as  the  foliage 
continues  plump  and  fresh,  continue  to 
give  them  a  little  water. 

Don't  be  over-anxious  about  starting 
plants  that  are   now  resting,  for   instance, 

gloxinias,  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  or  And  even  then  don't  start  it  unless  you 
amaryllises.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  start  have  facilities  for  keeping  it  growing 
a  plant  prematurely,  that  is,  before  it  has  straight  ahead.  Starting  plants  early  and 
had  its  full  season  of  rest,  and  shows  a  then  starving  them  half  to  death  for  want 
natural  inclination  to  start  to  grow  again,     of  room  to  grow  in,  is  poor  gardening. 
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It  is  the  same  with  repotting  plants. 
Florists  who  have  good  green-house  quar- 
ters and  conveniences  can  repot  their 
plants  now  as  well  as  at  any  time  ;  besides, 
in  order  to  help  lighten  the  heavy  burden 
of  spring  work,  they  do  as  much  of  their 
permanent  potting  now  as  possible. 
But  in  the  case  of  window-garden  plants 
we  should  delay  repotting  till  the  plants 
start  into  fresh  growth,  or  show  plainly  that 
they  are  suffering  in  their  present  pots. 
Usually  about  the  end  of  February  or  in 
March  is  the  proper  time. 

Examine  your  hyacinth,  tulip,  narcissus 
and  other  bulbous  plants  in  pots,  and 
bring  up  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  of 
them  from  the  cellar  to  a  sunless  window. 
These  plants  will  come  along  nicely  now, 
but  earlier  in  the  winter  many  of  them 
would  have  rotted  off  or  gone  abortive  if 
we  had  tried  to  bring  them  into  blossom. 
Unless  their  leaves  and  flower-buds  are 
pretty  well  advanced  when  they  are 
brought  up  from  the  cellar,  we  should  keep 
them  somewhat  dark  by  inverting  a  flower- 
pot over  them,  or  making  stiff,  deep  paper 
collars,  pinning  them  together,  and  setting 
them  around  the  pots  so  as  to  draw  up  the 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  re- 
nounced their  pudgy  appearance  and  be- 
gin to  grow  up,  these  collars  or  pots  should 
be  removed. 

If  we  have  a  cold  frame  out-of-doors, 
and  pansies,  polyanthuses,  daisies,  and 
other  spring-blooming  plants  in  it,  we 
should  attend  to  it  carefully  now.  Be 
particular  about  the  sashes  not  leaking, 
also  that  no  rain  or  snow-water  can  get  in- 
to the  frame  around  its  sides,  and  have  it 
pretty  well  banked  around  to  keep  out 
the   cold. 

True,  a  little  frost  may  not  hurt  these 
plants,  but  it  doesn't  do  them  any  good, 
and   it  certainly    checks  their   blooming. 

Ventilate  the  frames  a  little  in  warm 
weather,  keep  them  somewhat  close  in  cool 
weather,  and  quite  close  in  frosty  weather. 

On  a  very  fine  sunny  day,  now  and 
again  remove  the  sashes,  and  with  a 
small,  hand  excelsior  hoe  unfasten 
the  surface  of  the  ground  between  the 
plants.  This  preserves  the  soil  sweet  and 
aerated,  stays  any  inclination  to  rot  in  the 
plants,  and  does  away  with  the  green  screen , 
that  is  so  likely  to  spread  over  the  ground 
in  frames  at  this  season. 

Plan  for  next  summer's  garden.     Make 


up  your  mind  about  just  what  you  want 
for  it  and  where  you  want  it.  Don't  busy 
yourself  in  books  and  catalogues  and  at- 
tempt to  create  a  garden  out  of  them,  else 
you  may  get  disappointed.  First  of  all, 
consult  your  own  taste.  Make  a  note  of  the 
kinds  of  plants  you  love  the  best  and 
which  you  are  fairly  certain  will  thrive 
with  you. 

Then  try  and  recall  the  names  of  the 
pretty  plants  you  saw  growing  in  your 
neighbors'  and  other  gardens  and  which 
you  think  would  thrive  in  yours,  and 
having  fixed  upon  these  don't  swerve 
from  your  own  decision  and  opinion  of 
them,  no  matter  what  any  book  or  cata- 
logue may  say  about  the  greater  glories  of 
othgr  plants  to  you  unknown. 

Then  send  and  get  some  new  cata- 
logues, so  that  you  can  make  up  and 
place  your  order  for  seeds,  and  get  posted 
m  the  floral  novelties  of  the  season.  A 
word  about  these  catalogues.  Our  florists* 
catalogues  now-a-days  are  gotten  up  elabo- 
rately and  at  much  expense,  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in 
most  cases  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

And  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  big 
profits  in  the  seed  business,  the  wealth  of 
the  seedsmen,  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
able  to  furnish  these  handsomely-illustra- 
ted catalogues  gratis.  Well,  I  am  not  in 
the  seed  business  nor  interested  in  it  in  any 
way  except  as  a  purchaser  as  you  are,  but  I 
know  something  about  it,  inside  facts  and 
out,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  big- 
money  reports  are  very  fictitious.  You 
don't  find  seed-stores  spring  up  all  through 
your  towns  and  cities  as  you  do  almost  any 
other  kind  of  business,  and  for  good 
reasons.  This  being  the  case,  I  always 
think  that  in  sending  to  the  seedsmen  for  a 
catalogue  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
enclose  2  cents  or  5  cents  in  postage- 
stamps  to  pay  them  for  mailing  it.  A  cor- 
respondent once  wrote  to  me  for  the 
names  of  the  seedsmen  who  issued  the 
handsomest  catalogues  having  colored 
plates  in  them,  because,  she  said,  she  want- 
ed to  send  for  the  catalogues  to  get  the 
pictures  for  scrap-books,  they  were  so 
nice  for  the  children.  My  reply  w^as  not 
a  complimentary  one. 

But  send  and  get  the  catalogues,  and 
next  month,  perhaps,  we'll  have  something 
to  say  about  what  is  in  them. 

William  Falconer, 


•^^fss^s^^s^^s^^s^^^sssm 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  BostOD  TrOtt- 
icript  writes  ;      "  George  was  a  negro  boy 

owned    by    my    friend,    Judge  \V ,  in 

New  Orleans.  He  was  a  devout  fellow, 
and  enjoyed  his  evening  prayer  beside  his 
gentle  mistress,  where,  believing  in  sound 
rather  than  sense,  he  innocently  and  em- 
phatically always  said:  'Forgive  us  our 
precipices,  and  lead  us  not  onter  a  planta- 
tion ! " 

"We  built." 

A  German  newspaper  tells  us  that  when 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  was  finished,  a 
few  years  ago,  which  had  been  four  cent- 
uries in  building,  a  poor  laborer  watched 
the  grand  ceremonial  of  rejoicing  with  a 
radiant  face. 

"Yes,  we  have  built  a  wonderful  house," 
he  said,  with  triumph. 

"And  what  did  you  do? "asked  a  by- 
stander. 

"  I  wet  the  mortar  for  a  year,"  was  the 
reply. 


Wii.D  dogs  often  mend  their  ways  far  on 
this  side  of  the  gallows,  and  the  faithful 
sometimes  fall ;  but  when  any  one  begins 
by  being  only  So-so,  he  is  very  apt  to  be 
So-so  to  the  end.  So-so's  so  seldom 
change. 


Some  people  are  always  finding  fault 
with  Nature  for  putting  thorns  on  roses  ;  I 
always  thank  her  for  putting  roses  on 
thorns.  Alphonse  Karr. 


Heaven  knows  what  would  become  of 
our  sociality  if  we  never  visited  people  we 
speak  ill  of:  we  should  live  like  Egj'ptian 
hermits  in  crowded  solitude. 


When  American  newspapers  begin  to 
talk  about  their  age,  they  should  think  of 
the  Pekin  Gazette,  that  began  to  fill  a 
long-felt    want    in    the  year  911. 


{Raymond  Kershaw :  A  Story  ef  Deserved 
Success,  by  Maria  Mcintosh  Cox. 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.) 
A  charming  story  that  ought  to  be  on 
the  library  shelves  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  land.  In  sustained  interest  and  varied 
incident  it  ranks  with  the  old-time  and  pe- 
rennial favorite,  "The  Sioiss  Family  Robin- 
son" in  the  practical  teachings  of  every-day 
life,  with  the  Rollo  Books.  The  clear  style 
and  graphic  delineations  of  character  re- 
mind the  reader  that  the  author  is  the  niece 
and  namesake  of  Maria  Mcintosh,  whose 
"  Charms  and  Countercharms  "  was  the  most 
popular  book  ofher  day,  now  forty  years  ago. 


Mrs.  Cox  has  given  us  a  tale  so  much 
above  the  average  of  those  designed  es- 
pecially for  young  people,  so  pure  in  tone 
and  elevating  in  the  lessons  it  conveys, 
that  the  collectors  of  domestic  and  school- 
libraries  cannot  afford  to  overlook  it. 
The  battle  with  and  the  death  of  "The 
Meadow  King"  is  as  exciting  as  anything 
in  the  popular  stories  of  wild  Western 
scenes. 

Raymond's  conflicts  with  false  pride, 
class-prejudice  and  ambition  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  older  people,  and  should  do 
much  to  set  up  a  standard  of  true  hero- 
ism in  youthful  minds.- 
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(The  Riverside  Literature  Series.      Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Children's  amusement  and  children's  in- 
struction attract  so  much  attention  now-a- 
days  from  the  wisest  heads  and  hearts,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  books  laid  upon  the  reviewer's  table  are 
destined  to  serve  the  junior  members  of  the 
family  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

*'*' The  Riverside  Literature  Series*'  while 
intended  for  school  use,  is  attractive  to 
older  readers  as  well.  The  aim  of  the 
publishers  in  issuing  this  series  is  to 
present  in  a  cheap  form  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  such  writers  as  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, Whittier,  Lowell  and  others.  Thirty- 
seven  numbers  have  already  been  issued, 
including,  in  addition  to  specimens  from 
the  writings  of  the  authors  named  above, 
selections  from  the  works  of  Thoreau,  John 
Burroughs,  Bayard  Taylor,  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  George 
Washington. 

Each  number  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
with  its  firm  paper  and  the  clear  type  for 
which  the  Riverside  Press  is  noted,  forms 
a  pretty  volume  in  green  paper  covers,  ad- 
mirable as  a  school-reader,  or  as  a  "  handy 
edition"  for  adult  readers.  Copious  foot 
notes  are  appended  to  each  poem  and 
extract,  and  the  editing  has  been  per- 
formed by  a  judicious  hand. 


From  the  same  publishers  come  "  For 
Girls"  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shepherd,  "  Nervous- 
nessy'  by  H.  S.  Drayton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and 
^^  Forward  Forever/*  by  William  J.  Shaw. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  has  held  for 
some  years  its  own  among  magazines. 
From  the  same  publishers,  the  Fowler  & 
Wells  Co.,  there  comes  an  interesting 
pamphlet  entitled  ^^Heads  and  Faces** 
The  authors  should  certainly  be  capable 
of  speaking  authoritatively  on  the  sub- 
jects they  treat.  Nelson  Sizer  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Phren- 
ology, and  H.  S.  Drayton,  his  associate  in 
the  preparation  of  ^^ Heads  and  Faces"  is 
the  editor  of  The  Phrenological  Journal 
and  author  of  various  works  on  kindred 
topics. 

"  Heads  and  Faces**  is  an  attempt  to  popu- 
larize the  principles  of  phrenology.  It 
professes  to  teach  the  student  of  its  pages 
how  to  read  character,  to  enable  him  to 
discern  whether  those  persons  with  whom 
he  associates  on  a  social  or  business  foot- 
ing are  trustworthy  or  the  reverse.  While 
one  may  not  fully  agree  with  the  tenets  of 
the  authors'  belief,  the  book  is  written  in  a 
fashion  that  makes  it  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting reading.  It  abounds  in  anecdote, 
and  is  profusely  illustrated.  \ 


( The  Presidents  of  The  United  States,  by 
John  Frost,  LL.  D.  Lee  and  Shepard.) 
A  valuable  book  for  the  hurried  reader. 
The  chief  magistrates  of  the  nation,  from 
Washington  to  Cleveland,  are  fairly 
sketched,  the  aim  of  the  biographer  being 
more  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  career 
of  each  President,  than  to  offer  a  full  history 
of  the  various  administrations.  A  commend- 
able impartiality  is  shown  in  each  biography, 
the  politics  of  the  various  subjects  apparent- 
ly having  no  influence  upon  their  historian. 
Indeed,  if  a  criticism  is  to  be  passed  upon 
the  author's  work,  it  is  that  he  is  too  spar- 
ing in  his  censure,  even  where  it  is  deserved. 
He  makes  his  rain  of  approval  to  fall  with 
equal  measure  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
so  that  the  student  who  went  no  further  in 
search  of  information  would  conclude  from 
this  book  that  our  country  had,  from  its 
beginning  until  the  present  day,  been 
ruled  by  a  succession  of  Bayards,  **  without 
fear  and  without  reproach."  The  most 
devoted  patriotism  could  ask  no  more 
consistent  adherency  than  has  been  shown 
by  this  latest  biographer  of  our  highest 
public  servants. 


( Why  We  Believe  The  Bible.  An  Hours 
Reading  For  Busy  People,  by  J.  P.  T.  In- 
graham,  S.  T.  D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

The  theme  of  this  treatise  is  found  in 
Paul's  injunction  :  "  Be  ready  always  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you." 

In  150  pages  of  clear  print,  making  a 
volume  which  the  busy  man  can  put  into 
his  pocket  and  read  in  the  hour's  ride  in 
and  out  of  town,  ^  the  scholarly  author 
gives  the  pith  of  a  theological  library,  a 
"  Whole  Body  of  Divinity,"  and  sets  it 
forth  so  attractively  as  to  enchain  the  at- 
tention of  the  common  reader.  We  should 
hear  less  of  ignorant  and  of  honest  skep- 
ticism were  the  thirty-nine  chapters  of  this 
book  conned  and  digested  by  the  many 
swift  speakers  upon  sacred  subjects.  To 
the  Bible-class  teacher  the  work  is  beyond 
price.  Author  and  publishers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  church  and  home. 
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FAMILIAR  TALK   OF   PEOPLE   AND   THINGS. 


CHAT    WITH    CONTRIBUTORS. 


N  closing  the  first 
volume  of  The 
Home- Maker, 
the  Editors  are 
moved,  partly 
b  y  gratitude, 
partly  by  a  sense 
of  justice  to 
themselves  and 
others,  to  hold 
familiar  and  direct  converse  for  a  little 
while  with  those  who  have  sought  to  con- 
tribute to  these  columns. 

Before  the  first  number  went  to  press, 
more  unsolicited  matter  was  received  at 
this  office  than  could  be  published  in  a 
year,  were  everything  else  excluded.  Since 
the  October  issue — with  which  the  year 
began — every  mail  has  brought  eight  or 
ten  MSS.  besides  those  already  contracted 
for.  Sometimes  thirty  a  day  have  been 
laid  upon  the  editorial  desk.  Some  are 
■short ;  more  are  long.  A  few  are  excel- 
lent— a  fact  gratefully  recorded.  Many 
are  mediocre  in  value,  neither  valueless, 
nor  possessing  decided  merit.  Perhaps 
three  out  of  twenty  are  badly  spelled,  badly 
constructed,  and  altogether  unfit  for  publi- 
cation. 


All  are  examined,  patiently  and  consci- 
entiously. Nothing  entrusted  to  the  mail 
for  the  Magazine  is  returned  unread. 
Where  there  is  the  least  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  editorial  reader  as  to  the  proper 
disposition  of  the  article,  it  is  referred  to  a 
select  committee — also  editorial,  which 
pronounces  final  judgment.  This  may 
not  be  the  practice  of  other  periodicals, 
but  it  is  The  Home-Maker's  rule.  Such 
encouragement  as  it  can  give  to  real  talent 
is  bestowed  gladly,  as  more  than  one  pub- 
lished contribution  by  a  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  writer  may  testify. 

But — two  facts  are  patent  to  the  sensible 
reader : 

First:  That  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
publish  all  that  is  received,  were  all  good. 
It  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  a  young  author 
to  accept  an  article  that  cannot  see  the 
light  for  eighteen  months,  or  perhaps  two 
years,  if  the  publication  of  the  essay  or 
story  would  add  to  his  reputation.  It  is  as 
unfair  to  those  who  follow  the  "first 
served,"  to  preempt  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine  for  years  ahead,  and  thus  posi- 
tively exclude  other  and  maybe  better  mat- 
ter. Ergo  :  Many  MSS.  must  go  back  to 
the  writers  "  with  thanks,"  often  with  sin- 
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cere  regrets,  through  no  fault  or  lack  in 
the  composition  or  subjects,  but  simply  be- 
cause— as  the  Hibernian  sexton  put  it — 
"the  empty  places  are  all  full." 

Second:  The  first  duty  of  publishers  and 
editors  is  to  subscribers.  Those  in  author- 
ity would  not  be  acting  honestly  to  those 
who  pay  for  what  The  Home-Maker  pros- 
pectus promises,  were  these  pages  to  be- 
come an  infirmary  for  the  halt,  maimed 
and  blind,  banned  by  the  rules  of  other 
periodicals.  That  an  author  does  "not 
know  what  is  to  become  of  her  if  the  en- 
closed is  returned,"  or  that  he  "  knows  his 
contribution  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
many  he  has  seen  in  print,"  are  useless 
pleas  with  the  reader  whose  judicial  eye  is 
ever  toward  the  "available." 

A  brief  dialogue  held  the  other  day  in 
the  editorial  rooms,  gives  the  perplexing 
tnultum  in  expressive  parvo : 

"  Do  you  know  that  we  make  an  enemy, 
and  possibly  lose  a  subscriber  for  every  MS. 
that  we  reject?"  asked  Reader  No.  i  of 
Reader  No.  2. 

"  Do  you  know  " — said  the  person  ad- 
dressed, looking  up  frowningly  from  a 
"  fifty-pager,"  blotted  and  interlined  to  the 
remote  edge  of  legibility — "  that  we  would 
lose  every  subscriber  were  we  to  print  one- 
twentieth  of  the  stuff  we  receive } " 

Again : — Articles  admirable  in  them- 
selves are  frequently  so  nearly  duplicates 
in  theme  and  treatment,  of  those  already 
accepted,  that  judgment  rules  them  out  of 
consideration.  Variety  is  nearly  as  import- 
ant as  good  composition  in  making  up  a 
magazine.  Others — also  unexceptionable 
— are  evidently  adapted  for  scientific,  art 
or  religious  journals.  The  insertion  of 
two  or  three  such  would  open  the  door  to 
a  rush  of  similar  matter,  the  acceptance  of 
which  would  change  the  whole  complexion 
and  tone  of  this  particular  monthly. 

The  duty  laid  upon  the  Editors  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  merit  already  gained  by 
the  new  claimant  for  popular  favor,  also 
comprehends  a  much-overlooked,  yet  po- 
tent factor  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 


The  Home-Maker's  rapid  gain  upon  the 
good-will  of  advertisers  is  a  gratifying 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  increasing 
circulation  of  the  medium  chosen  by  them 
for  sure  and  pleasant  communication  with 
the  homes  of  the  land.  Their  business- 
contracts  are  made  in  good  faith,  and  the 
other  parties  to  the  agreement  are,  in  honor 
and  right,  bound  to  keep  them. 

As  one  of  many  proofs  that  what  is  here 
said  is  not  needless,  however  conmion- 
place  it  may  sound  to  the  uninitiated,  let  a 
single  extract — (authentic  in  every  respect 
except  in  the  blank  left  by  the  omission  of 
the  title  of  the  story  and  address  of  the 
writer) — ^suffice  as  a  specimen  "  return  ball." 

Editors  The  Home-Maker: — Enclosed 
please  find  four  cents  in  stamps  for  return 
MS.  "The ."  As  a  profes- 
sional critic,  I  may  be  supposed  to  know  a 
good  story,  and  that  sent  you  certainly 
would  do  credit  to  a  first-class  magazine. 
I  see  that  it  may  have  been  unsuited  to 
yours,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  to-day 
made.             Very  truly  yours. 


A  man  who  contributes  a  story  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  first-class  magazine 
to  one  he  has  never  examined,  should  be 
too  grateful  for  the  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  carelessness  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  betrayed  into  that  closing  sen- 
tence. A  professional  critic  might  keep 
his  guard  up  better. 

Seriously — and  in  recollection  of  other 
letters,  not  this — is  it  not  possible  to  have 
an  amicable,  sensible  understanding  be- 
tween writers  and  readers  (professional) 
upon  a  point  that  need  not  be  a  sore  one  ? 
Authors  are  proverbially  sensitive,  but  the 
inclination  to  suspect  perverse  malignity 
in  the  civil  "  regret "  of  the  editor  they 
have  never  seen,  and  whose  only  knowl- 
edge of  their  existence  is  based  upon  the 
inspection  of  the  impersonal  MS.,  implies 
a  susceptibility  of  imagination  incompati- 
ble with  sound  sense.  A  few  hints  to  the 
writers  of  articles  which  they  would  like  to 
have   read   promptly  and  dispassionately. 


must  close  this  friendly  and  would -be- help- 
ful talk. 

iVriie  grammaticalfy.  Editors,  however 
complaisant,  shrink  from  the  task  of  re- 
clothing  thoughts  submitted  to  them  and 
the  reading  world.  Parse  every  sentence 
as  you  write  it,  until  you  have  satislied 
yourself  that  each  part  agrees  with  contin- 
gents and  accessories.  If  one  would  know 
how  far  wrong  Dogberry  was  in  the  opin- 
ion that  "  reading  and  writing  come  by  na- 
ture," let  him  examine  for  one  week  the 
MSS.  sent  "on  approval"  to  this  or  any 
other  "general  utility"  publication.  The 
ingenuous  writer  of  a  note  bound  into  the 
same  bundle  with  that  of  the  professional 
critic  quoted  just  now,  pleads  anent  her 
contribution  (thirty  pages  long):  "If  I 
have  not  expressed  myself  as  well  as  you, 
dear  Editor,  can,  you  who  have  such 
command  of  your  pen,  had  better  mostly 
rewrite  the  article,  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
pleased, 1  promise  you.  1  am  conscious  of 
my  want  of  experience,  and  want  to  profit 
by  criticism.  Payment  at  your  usual  rates 
will  be  satisfactory  !  " 

Paragraph  judiciouily,  especially  in  writ- 
ing conversations.  In  dismissing  one 
theme,  mark  the  beginning  of  the  next  by 
a  broken  line  that,  catching  the  reader's 
eye,  prepares  him  for  the  change.  An 
"  open  page  "  always  looks  more  interest- 
ing in  manuscript  or  print,  than  one  closely 
packed  with  matter. 

Punctuate  tnteiligentfy  and  with  care.   This 


sentence  is  penned  groaningly,  and  has  a 
wider  application  than  the  injunctions  that 
preceded  it.  An  incredible  number  of 
thors  who  enjoy  an  honestly-earned  repu. 
tation,  are  inexcusably  remiss  on  this  head. 
Usually,  the  semi-coion  holds  a  d 
guished  place  with  this  class  of  offenders. 
Page  after  page  of  sound  and  brilliant  say- 
ings contains  no  other  punctuation -point 
than  this  mark-of -all- work.  Before  the 
paper  can  go  to  press,  the  editorial  rake 
must  run  over  the  whole  surface  to  get  it 
into  shape.  Others  eschew  exclamation 
and  interrogation  points,  and  disdain  of 
the  comma  is  well-nigh  universal.  As  for 
parenthetical  brackets,  and  the  form  of  the 
quotation-mark  whicii  indicates  a  twice- 
said  thing — the  wheel  within  the  wheel — 
but  one  must  not  expect  too  much  of  falli- 
ble authorlings! 

The  Millenium  wherein  editor  and  proof- 
reader will  rejoice  together  will  be  brought 
about. by  the  determination  of  every  author 
to  send  "  copy  "  from  his  desk  just  as  he 
would  have  it  reproduced  in  print.  What  is 
not,  in  the  author's  estimation,  worth  copy- 
ing out  legibly  is  partially  prejudged  in 
the  editorial  mind  with  the  unfolding  of 
the  slovenly  page.  The  type-writer  is  a 
boon  to  the  reader's  eyes  and  temper  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mortal  praise.  Next  to 
this  are  the  clear  chirography  and  freedom 
from  interpolations  that  make  the  written 
sheets  goodly  to  look  upon  and  easy  to 
decipher. 
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HUMPlThump! 
Thump  ! 

The    strokes 
echoed  through 

the     forest ; 

hatchet  strokes 

plainly,  but  as 

plainly    not 

hatchet  strokes 

upon  a  nail  or 

anything  of 

metal;  that  dull 

thud  of  the  impact  must  come  from  wood. 

Wood  it  was  that  was  struck  swiftly  by  the 

head  of  Jinny  Brutus'  hatchet.     She  was 

pounding    a    white-oak    sapling    to"  make 

strips  for  cotton  baskets. 

She  knelt  amid  the  heap  of  curly  white 
shavings,  a  slender  brown  girl  in  a  clean 
bluc-and-white  cotton  frock;  with  dazzling 
eyes  and  teeth, 

Presently  the  noise  ceased.  Jinny  sat 
down  and  began  weaving. 

"Laid  out  fo'  t'  make  'cm  this  evenin',"' 
she  muttered ;  "  but  reckon  they  yent  time  ; 
I  dots  wonder  how  come  papa  stay  so 
long.'" 

While  she  spoke  her  lithe  brown  fingers 
were  darting  through  the  white  bands; 
there  was  nobody  along  the  river  bank  who 
could  weave  cotton  baskets  like  Jinny. 

Already,  the  river  glittered  behind  the 
tiny,  star-shaped  leaves  of  the  gum  trees. 
Long  shadows  stretched  from  the  feet  of 
the  huge  trunks  until  they  mingled  with 
other  sfiadows  of  the  wood.  The  gum-tree 
bark  was  silver-gray,  with  something  of  the 
shine  and  texture  of  a  coat  of  mail.  Glossy 
green  leaves  of  water  oaks  caught  the  sun- 
shine on  their  smooth  sides,  nearer  Jinny, 
and  the  slanting  rays  painted  the  yellow 
blossoms  with  brighter  hues.  Brighter  and 
richer,  also,  was  the  scarlet  of  the  buckeye 
bills  and  the  vermilion  tints  of  maple 
blooms  and  the  velvet  red  of  the  post-oaks, 
while  all  the  more  radiantly  white,  the  dog- 


wood blossoms  stood  amid  the  forest  dim- 
ness, rank  above  rank,  like  innocent  young 
choristers  just  risen  to  sing.  But  no  sun- 
shine filtered  through  the  thicket  of  thorn 
trees  and  trumpet  vines  into  the  brake 
behind  Jinny.  There,  cypresses  and  tu- 
pello  gum  and  hackberry  trees,  weird, 
grotesque,  tropical,  lifted  their  delicate 
foliage  and  fantastic  trunks  out  of  the 
black  water.  Only,  among  the  shadows 
were  spattered  yellow  cow-lilies,  showing 
like  bits  of  tinsel. 

Jinny's  rapid  glance  was  merely  to  as- 
sure herself  of  the  hour.  Her  basket 
woven,  she  stood  up  and  looked  towards 
the  glowing  West  and  a  cabin  outlined 
against  the  glow.  Her  face  softened,  then, 
as  a  woman's  will,  when  she  is  gazing  on 
her  home.  The  first  short  green  growth 
covered  the  corn-fields;  the  blunted  cotton 
rows  (no  green  on  them  yet)  were  freshly 
turned,  there  were  small  leaves  on  the  syc- 
amore trees  close  to  the  house,  and  a 
variegated  verdure  in  the  garden. 

Jinny  drew  a  sigh  of  complacency. 

The  cabin  itself  was  of  hewn  logs,  the 
chinks  plastered  with  mud. 

A  gambrell  roof,  a  "gallery"  and  huge 
outside  chimneys  are  features  common  to 
most  Arkansas  cabins;  but  Noe  Brutus' 
house  was  larger  than  common,  having  four 
rooms  and  a  "  cook-room,"  though  Noe  and 
his  daughter  Jinny  constituted  the  family. 

It  was  a  sinful  waste  of  room,  according 
to  black  Arkansas  notions;  but  Jinny  was 
held  to  be  "mighty  biggitty,"  and  old  Noe 
could  refuse  her  nothing. 

A  wild  honeysuckle  climbed  the  "  gallerj- " 
posts  and  blended  its  graceful  shadow  with 
masses  of  shade  from  th«  great  sycamore. 

Jinny  knew  that  the  door  swung  open; 
that  means  nothing  in  a  region  where  a 
thief  is  unknown.  Any  one  was  welcome 
to  see  the  gaudy  paper  on  their  walls,  the 
sewing-machine  in  the  corner,  the  white 
bed  with  the  fluted  pillow  shams,  and  the 
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:gilt  vases  on  the  mantel-piece  which  were  a 
high  flight  of  Jinny's  "biggitty"  ambition. 
Everything  would  be  as  clean  as  soft-soap 
and  muscle  could  make  them.  The  table 
would  be  spread  for  supper. 

"  Reckon  I  better  be  gittin*  'bout  home," 
said  Jinny  ;  "  cohn  cake  t*  bake  up,  an'  mos' 
time  fo'  papa." 

She  piled  the  shavings  in  the  completed 
basket ;  then  stood,  resting  it  on  her  hip, 
for  a  final  look  down  the  river,  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  Noe  should  approach. 
The  ferry-rope  sagged  in  the  water,  and 
the  boat  lay  on  the  sand  below  the  little 
town  among  the  hills,  where  he  had  gone  to 
sell  his  eggs  and  butter  and  consult  Col. 
Searcy,  the  lawyer.  There  was  no  sign  of 
animation  about  the  shore.  Jinny  turned 
quickly  at  the  sound  of  hoofs. 

A  horseman  came  out  of  the  wood.  He 
was  not  the  old  negro,  but  a  white  man, 
young,  handsome  and  reckless-looking,  with 
his  shabby  black  frock-coat  buttoned  about 
his  slim  waist,  his  brown  hair  curling  at  the 
ends,  and  his  gray  eyes  looking  straight 
forward  under  level  brows.  A  gay  cravat 
fluttered  above  a  worn  flannel  shirt,  and 
his  boots  had  holes  in  them. 

"  Howdy,  Jinny,"  he  called,  reining  in 
his  horse.    "  Uncle  Noe  'round  ? " 

"  Howdy,  Mist'  Bracelin,"  answered 
Jinny.  "  Naw,  sah,  he  yent  come  home,  sah." 
Her  manner,  while  it  was  respectful,  held 
no  trace  of  the  usual  exuberant  African 
cordiality. 

"  Hum,"  grunted  the  young  man.  "  Know 
when  he'll  be  back  ? " 

"  Naw,  sah,"  stolidly. 

"  VVhere'd  he  go  ? " 

"  He  done  went  t'  Powhatan,  sah." 

"  If  I  go  one  way,  like's  not  he'll  have 
taken  the  other." 

Jinny  proffered  no  comment  or  sug- 
gestion. The  deference  of  her  manner 
had  a  subaudition  of  coldness.  While 
Bracelin  now  was  whistling  irritably,  and 
scanning  the  horizon,  wheeling  his  horse 
for  a  better  view,  she  shifted  her  cotton 
basket  to  the  other  hip  with  a  distinct  air 
of  awaiting  his  departure.  He  was  "  white 
folks"  and  she  was  black;  she  could  not 
send  him  about  his  business,  but,  evidently, 
that  was  what  she  wanted  to  do. 

He  gave  a  short,  quick  sigh.  Then  his 
bold,  restless  dark  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 
the  little  picture  before  him.  "  You-all 
have  got  things  in  good  shape  over  yonder," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  house,  **  but  you 
need  a  good  big  barn." 


"Yes'ah,"  said  Jinny,  without  expres- 
sion. 

**  A  first-class  barn  made  out  of  lumber, 
to  keep  up  your  cows  and  the  horses  in 
winter.     'T wouldn't  cost  much." 

"  Nearly  'bout  hundred  dollars." 

A  swift  smile  flicked  across  the  young 
.  fellow's  mouth.    "  1  bet  you've  been  think- 
ing of  it   and  ciphering  on  it,"  said    he. 
**  You  can — well,  there's  a  heap  of  ways  of 
raising  money." 

"  Yes'ah,"  said  Jinny.  But  she  surveyed 
his  figure,  from  his  rusty  soft  hat  to  his  rag- 
ged boots,  with  a  sarcastic  gleam  in  her  eye. 

He  did  not  notice  it,  his  head  being 
turned  a  little,  the  better  to  see  the  house. 

"  Crom  would  be  pleased  to  the  ground 
with  a  barn,"  he  continued.  "Say,  Jinny, 
when's  the  wedding  ? " 

Jinny  denied  hersplf  the  relief  of  a 
giggle;  but  she  could  not  restrain  a  duck  of 
her  head  and  a  writhe  of  her  supple  shoul- 
ders, accompanying  her  answer  : 
•  "  Oh,  we-all  yent  fixin*  tuh  be  married 
yit ! " 

**  Well,  let  me  know  in  time,  and  I'll  send 
you  a  nice  present.  Tell  Noe  I  was  here, 
will  you  ?  and  that  I'll  come  again." 

Straightway  the  horse  leaped  at  the 
touch  of  the  spur  and  bounded  away  into 
the  shadows. 

"  He  suttinly  did  look  distrissid,"  mused 
Jinny;  "holes  in  his  boots, an' that  tharpo' 
ole  coat,  //e  give  me  a  wedding  present ! 
Mo'  like  he  come  tuh  borry  some  change. 
My  word  !  what  a  fallin'  fo'  Gunnel  Brace- 
lin's  onlies*  son  !  " 

The  subject  so  abounded  in  moral  reflec- 
tions, of  that  character  which  La  Rochefou- 
cauld assures  us  is  not  displeasing,  even 
when  our  friends  are  concerned  (and  how 
much  less  so  with  our  superiors),  that 
before  Jinny  was  at  the  end  of  them  her 
supper  smoked  on  the  table.  She  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice, 
singing  with  great  unction,  and  all  on  one 
note,  a  hymn  popular  among  the  Black 
River  negroes  : 

*•  Oh  mohner  guv  up  your  hairt  t'  die ! 
Den  ye  shill  fin'  a  new  hidin'  place. 

I'll  go. 
When  de  rocks  an'  de  mountin's  dey  all  fall 

away, 
Den  ye  shill  fin*  a  new  hidin'  place. 

I'll  go." 

"  Wa'al,  honey,  heah  me.  What  ye 
reckon  1  done  got  in  my  riders  ? " 

The  singer,  who    came   cantering  on  a 
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peculiar  jog  trot  up  the  yard^  was  an  old 
black  man  with  grizzled  wool  and  beard 
and  a  look  of  beaming  good  humor. 

Jinny  ran  to  help  him  lift  the  saddle  off 
the  mule  which  he  bestrode.  But  she  must 
wait  until  the  old  man  had  given  "  Cha'ley  " 
his  measure  of  cotton-seed  before  she  couki 
put  her  impatient  hands  into  the  saddle- 
bags ;  for  it  would  rob  Noe  of  a  dear  de- 
light were  they  not  to  untie  the  strings 
together. 

At  last,  he  came.  Then,  after  the  bak- 
ing powder  and  the  sugar  and  the  new 
saucepan  and  the  bag  of  stick  candy,  "  fuh 
treat,"  there  emerged  a  long,  round,  heavy 
bundle. 

"  Wa'al,  my  lord  ! "  Jinny  cried,  as  the 
string  broke  and  a  cascade  of  shimmering 
folds  trembled  in  waves  from  her  hands 
to  the  floor. 

She  laughed  and  Noe  laughed,  and  Jinny 
clapped  her  hands. 

"  Reckon  hit  do,  hay  ?  "  said  Noe  in  glee. 
It  was  a  cotton  gown,  but  it  shone  like 
Miss  Mandy  Searcy's  new  silk  dress  ;  there 
were  lovely  pink  roses  and  green  leaves  all 
over  it,  and  the  stuff  itself  was  the  color  of 
a  cloud  hardly  gray. 

"Ye  likes  it,  honey?  "  said  the  father. 

"  I  likes  xtfinCy  "  Jinny  cried;  "but  1  does 
hate  tuh  see  you  a  spendin*  you  money  on 
me  that  a  way,  an'  the  money  on  the  place 
comin'  due  next  month." 

"  Dat  yent  gwine  stop  me.  Say,  honey, 
I  seen  Gunnel  Jim  an'  whut  ye  reckon  is 
we-all  got  ? " 

"  We  does  owe  on  the  place  one  hun- 
dred fifty  dollars.  Mabbe  we  got  hundred 
twenty-five." 

"Hundred  eighty-free,  fo'  de  Lawd, 
honey,"  shouted  Noe,  exultantly  slapping 
his  thigh.  "  Dat's  de  sum,  baby.  Dem 
mewlses  dey  done  holp  us  out  pow'ful,  way 
de  cunnel  sell  'em." 

Jinny  heaved  a  deep"  breath  of  relief. 
"  Wa'al,  I'se  glad  as  glad.  Cayn't  rightly 
feel  the  place  is  we-alls  agin  till  we  git  paid 
out." 

The  old  man  was  settled  at  the  table  by 
this  time,  and  eating  with  gusto.  His 
thoughts  only  half  consciously  framed 
themsel^s  into  words. 

"  Evereye  tree  on  dis  place  I  done  plant 
hit  my  black  self.  An'  you  mummer,  she 
holp  me.  Holp  me  build  dis  house,  too. 
You  ben  a  li'le  trick,  but  ye  did  crave 
pow'ful  tuh  plow  de  fiel'.  Yent  ben  no 
clarin',  den.  We-all  jes  natchelly  did  gir- 
dle de  gum  trees  an'  burn  'em  down.     An' 


fust  we  plow  roun'de  stomps,  an*  den  de 
stomps  git  rotted  out,  an'  we  git  de  bes' 
field  in  de  bottom.  Den — den  de  boys, 
dey  die  up.  Dem  ben  mighty  hard  times, 
chile.  We  buried  dem  back  de  big  pus- 
simmon  tree!  Dar's  whar  you  mummer 
layin,'  too,  waitin'  fuh  me.  Looks  like  I 
cudn't  live  nowhar  nelse  nur  yeah,  Jinny, 
noways.  I  mind  mighty  well  how  ye  wud 
run  tuh  dem  dar  grabes,  an'  I  kin  see  you 
li'le  b'ar  feet  gyfin^  patty ^  patty,  topper  dem 
moun's.  Den  I  'lows  you  mummer  right 
satisfied  an'  yent  do  feel  lonesome,  but 
like  she  ben  longer  we-all,  jes  de  same. 
Wa'll,  'clare  I  like  fuh  tuh  see  li'le  feet 
longin*  tuh  we-all,  go  patty,  patty,  topper 
'dem  grabes,  onct  mo'." 

"  How  come  ye  ben  so  long  ? "  said  Jinny, 
changing  the  subject  rather  abruptly. 

Noe  came  out  of  his  dream,  to  laugh  a 
little  shame-faced ly,  in  the  manner  of  a 
man  expecting  reproval,  though  at  ease  in 
his  own  conscience.  "  Oh,  wa'al,  honey,  I 
ben  holpin'  de  widder  Lamb  pack  up  water 
fum  de  ribber — " 

"De  widder  Lamb!"  screamed  Jinny. 
"  Mymy,  mymy  !  she  tells  lies  'bout  Crom 
an'  me  wherev'  she  goes  out,  an'  callin'  you 
a   ole  saphead,  an' — an' — " 

"  Ya'as,  ya'as,  my  baby,  I  knowed  dat  av 
proved  a  hardness  agin  'er  wid  you-all,"  the 
old  man  said  soothingly ;  "  but  ye  know 
she  does  be  mighty  ole,  now,  an'  nare  crit- 
ter tuh  holp  'er  *cept  dat  po'  boy  got  a 
fi ttiness.  An'  he  ben  layin'  down  dis  berry 
ebenin,'  not  fitten  tuh  do  a  stroke  er  wuk, 
an'  she  ben  totin'  dem  big  pails — looked 
like  I  ben  'bleeged  tuh  holp  er." 

Jinny  remarked  grimly  that  j^^  "wudn't 
of  pahted  lips  with  her."  "She  yent  so 
much  guv  Howdy  when  we  meet  up,"  said 
Jinny. 

"  Wa'al,  she  suttinly  does  got  de 
rheumatics  turrible  bad,"  old  Brutus  con- 
tinued, mildly. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  sniff 
was  Jinny's  sole  retort.  Like  most  soft- 
hearted people.  Uncle  Noe  was  tacitly 
guarded  by  his  family,  that  is,  Jinny 
and  Cromwell  Hoyt,  whom  she  was  to 
marry.  Either  Jinny  or  Crom  would  be 
accounted  to  have  a  generous,  kindly  na- 
ture ;  but  Uncle  Noe  was  so  brimming  over 
with  charity  (in  word,  deed  and  thought) 
that  both  the  others  cultivated  hardness  of 
heart  and  suspicion  in  order  to  keep  him 
within  bounds.  This  very  mortgage  on  the 
place,  now,  had  not  it  come  because  Noe 
must  "  go  security  "  for  a  "  triflin'  "  friend  ? 
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Next  month  the  last  installment  of  the 
mortgage  would  be  due ;  but,  thanks  to  a 
good  cotton  year,  the  money  was  ready. 

Jinny  watched  her  father  smoking  after 
supper.  "  Did  I  htnyou"  said  she,  "  I  go 
pay  Mist'  Harris,  right  straight." 

"Fuh  w'y,  Jinny?" 

"  Well,  folks  say  he  wants  money,  right 
bad,  an'  mabbe  he*d  let  ye  ofif  some  so  ye 
paid  sooner." 

The  rings  of  smoke  curled  above  Uncle 
Noe's  contemplative  head. 

"  Pears  like  dat  don't  be  ezactly  right. 
Makin'  a  profit  outen  his  needcessities." 

"  I  don't  guess  he'd  be  slow  makin'  a 
profit  outen  yourn.  Law  me,  he'd  sell  us 
up  'fore  we  cud  bat  our  eye,  ef  we  didn't 
got  that  money  ready." 

"  You  tew  ha'sh,  Jinny;  dat  man  sorter 
twurn  sour  kase  de  folkses  all  so  hard  on 
*im.  Say  he  yent  got  no  manners  ;  but  he 
allers  does  guv  me  Howdy,  pleasant  nuff, 
I  obsarbes.  But  den —  dat's  so  ;  he  does 
want  money,  an'  'clare*  I'd  like  fuh  tuh  feel 
dis  place  we-all's  sho'  nuff.    I'll  go.  Jinny." 

The  words  gave   Jinny  a  great   relief. 
She   had   a   haunting   fear  lest  someone, 
somethings  might  get  the  money  away  from , 
her  father. 

"  I  'spicion  that  Bracelin,"  so  ran  her 
thoughts.  **  He's  ayfter  some  of.  it,  sho*. 
Riches  got  wings,  the  scripter  says.  It's 
kinder  awful  to  be  rich  an'  have  t*  be 
'spicionin',  all  the  time  ! " 

As  if  it  were  a  distorted  echo  of  her 
suspicion,  her  father's  next  speech  was 
about  Bracelin. 

"  Dey-all  ben  tellin'  me,"  said  he,  "  iz  *ow 
young  Mist'  Bracelin  ben  studdy  fuh  right 
smart.  Say  he  putt  all  de  money  he  ken  raise 
enter  some  zinc  mines  en  de  hills.  Doan' 
drink  no  mo*,  nur  play  kyards,  nur  nuthin*. 
Say  he  ben  waitin'  on  Gunnel  Jim's  da'ter, 
Miss  Mandy,  de  one  dat  sings." 

"  De  Gunnel  mus'  be  plum  crazy  t'  'low 
'im  !*'  said  Jinny. 

"  He  does  be  unner  a  bad  character,'* 
Uncle  Noe  admitted  with  a  sigh,  "but, 
honey,  dat  ar  boy  yent  bad.  I  'sures  ye 
he  got  a  heap  er  his  paw  en  'im  ;  an'  dar 
nebberben  a  better  man  dan  de  ole  Gunnel 
come  tuh  Arkansaw.  I'd  orter  know,  I 
done  ben  raised  by  dat  fambly.  An'  when 
I  come  yeah,  yent  he  guv  me  p'ar  mewlses 
tuh  git  staht  ?  He  pintedly  did  holp  me. 
Ye  cayn't  member  'im,  honey.  He  did  got 
de  nices'  twurn*  wid  him  ;  laffin'  an*  fun- 
nin' — alius  cyar  so  much  mischief  wid  *im. 

♦Turn — way. 


Laws,  de  hunts  we  ben  on  t*gedder,  b'ar 
hunts  an*  wil*  hoeg  hunts  an'  deer  hunts ! 
How  he  ride !  How  he  shoot  !  Dat  a 
way  de  boy  he  fader's  own  son.  Go  so  fas* 
I  skacely  cud  keep  up  tuh  *im.  But  I 
done  it." 

The  old  man  bent  his  elbow  and  shook 
his  leg  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  Dey 
nebber  be  limber  like  dat  *gen,  fuh  sho*. 
Wa'al,  onyhow,  I  got  a  power  er  satisfac- 
tion outen  dem  wilst  dey  ben  limber,  dat's 
de  truf.  I  done  tole  ye  *bout  de  dances 
an'  de  to-dos  we-all  hab  in  ole  Alabam  fo* 
we  come  tuh  Arkansaw.  What  a  manshone 
dat  ar  ben  !  ye  cayn*t  hab  no  right  idy.** 

"  An*  now  his  onlies*  chile  has  his  boots 
tied  up  with  paw-paw  byark,"  said  Jinny. 
She  was  moved  to  add  something  of  a  moral 
and  philosophical  cast,  but  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  :  "That  thar  suttinly 
are  curis  !" 

Noe  hardly  heard  her,  wrapped  as  he  was 
in  his  visions    of  an  unrecognizable  past.' 

"  We  ben  like  brudders,'*  he  mumbled, 
"ole  marse  an*  me.  All  *is  cloze  fit  me 
puffick  !  En'jurin*  de  wah  he  ben  so  spirity, 
twicet  I  done  fin*  *im  on  de  battle  fiel*,  mos* 
killed  up.  An',  afterwards,  w*en  de  money 
all  gone  an'  de  niggers  an*  de  beastis,  look 
a  how  he  come  tuh  Arkansaw  an'  make  a 
heap  mo*  an*  a  big  plantation.  Ye  seen  de 
big  house  dey-all  useter  hab.  Naw,  dey 
yent  no  sich  iz  him  leff  now."  He  smoked 
a  few  moments,  silently.  "  But  dar's  his 
son,  his  onlies'  son,**  said  he,  then,  "  *clare 
I  do  are  t'ing  on  yearth  fuh  dat  bov,  I  wud 
so.'* 

J  inny  gasped.  Was  ever  such  blindness  ? 
she  was  thinking,  that  trifling,  drinking, 
cursing,  fighting  young  Bracelin,  who  had 
spent  all  the  "power  er  money  an*  Ian*" 
that  his  father  left  him  in  riotous  living  like 
the  wicked  son  in  the  Bible,  that  terrible 
young  man,  who.  Widow  Lamb  said,  had 
killed  a  man  at  Hot  Springs  and  had  been 
in  a  dozen  "  killin'  fights** — for  her  father 
to  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  there  being  a 
chance  for  Titm  !  It  was  appalling.  There 
was  no  telling  how  much  money  the  old 
man  might  lend  him. 

"Dat  boy's  sense,**  Noe  had  said  more 
than  once,  "  hit  does  be  jis  like  May  cot- 
ton, late  a  plan  tin*,  but  when  it  ben  planted, 
hit  come  a    kickin'  up  !  " 

Very  likely  he  believed  (so  Jinny  was 
ruefully  thinking)  that  Bracelin  was 
"clean  shet  en  them  wicked  ways." 
Not  so  Noe's  daughter.  "  He's  sheemy  I  " 
she   said  to   herself,    "fixin*   tuh  fool  the 
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Cunnel  an*  git  Miss  Mandy.     That's  him. 
I  yent  goin*  say  word  'bout  'his  comin*  by." 

But  it  struck  her  as  a  bad  omen  that 
whenever  she  awoke,  that  night  she  should 
recall  her  father's  words :  "  'Clare  I  do  are 
t'ing  on  yearth  fuh  dat  boy  !  " 

The  next  day  she  was  up  before  sunrise. 
She  fed  the  stock  and  saddled  the  mule, 
besides  baking  the  corn-bread  and  frying 
the  pork  and  making  the  coffee,  before  she 
called  Noe,  so  eager  was  she  to  send  him 
promptly  upon  his  journey.  Her  spirits 
mounted  at  the  first  clatter  of  his  mule's 
hoofs  on  the  road.  **  Now  I  kin  take  my 
comfort  an'  do  up  the  wash,"  said  she. 

Quite  good  humoredly,  an  hour  later, 
stooping  over  the  great  iron  kettle  out 
doors,  she  perceived  the  spirited  horse  and 
the  erect  shabby  rider  that  she  knew. 

Let  him  come.  Noe  Ttas  well  on  his  way 
to  Harris'  by  this  time  ;  she  could  trust 
herself  to  put  Bracelin  off  the  track.  She 
greeted  him  civilly. 

He  seemed  more  disappointed  than 
before  at  missing  Noe.  Where  had  he 
gone  ?  Jinny's  principles  regarding  truth 
were  those  of  her  race.  She  made  answer 
promptly  that  she  'lowed  he  mout  of  gone 
tuh  Portia'  an'  mout  of  gone  tuh  Pow- 
hatan. "  He  ben  fixin'  tuh  trade.  Taken 
some  fraish  butter  an  aigs  wid  'im." 

True  enough,  Noe  had  taken  fresh 
butter  and  eggs,  but  they  were  for  a  gift 
to  his  patron,  Col.  Searcy. 

All  the  same,  with  the  calm  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience,  Jinny  watched  Bracelin 
ride  furiously  into  the  woods. 

"  Ye  kin  ride  you  horse  till  he  hollers," 
she  chuckled,  "  afo'  you'll  meet  up  with  him 
this  day.  Laws,  won't  he  git  mad  projeckin* 
roun*  the  Porshy  sto's  ayfter  papa  !  " 

There  was  time  in  plenty  to  finish  the 
washing,  and  she  was  hanging  the  last 
piece  of  red  flannel  on  the  line,  when 
again  she  heard  the  pleasant  thud  of 
horse's  shoes  on  the  dirt  road.  She  gave 
the  new  comer  a  side  glance  and  a  daz- 
zling flash  of  white  teeth,  which  he  repaid 
with  a  lover's  greeting  the  world  over. 

He  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  a 
shade  lighter  tan-color  than  Jinny,  stal- 
wart and  tall,  and  with  a  gay  audacity  of 
bearing  which  Jinny  worshipped  in  secret. 
Moreover,  he  could  read  and  write.  He 
rode  one  of  Col.  Searcy's  horses,  being,  in 
fact,  the  Colonel's  coachman.  Crom's  first 
inquiry  brought  out  all  the  story  of  the 
money.  They  were  busily  discussing 
young  Bracelin's  visits,  as  an  old  negress 


opened  the  gate.  She  was  a  hideous  old 
creature.  Her  shape  was  bent  and  twisted 
by  rheumatism.  Her  jaws  had  fallen  in 
over  toothless  gums,  and  her  sharp  chin 
projected  beyond  the  line  of  her  nose ; 
while  her  skin  was  seamed  by  wrinkles 
until  it  looked  like  a  piece  of  black  crackle 
ware,  and  the  whites  of  her  large  eyeballs 
had  turned  yellow  with  age.  The  hands 
which  fumbled  with  the  gate-latch  were 
enlarged  to  deformity  at  the  joints.  Her 
dress  was  ks  miserable  as  her  person,  con- 
sisting of  a  ragged  and  soiled  cotton  skirt, 
a  more  ragged  woolen  waist,  and  the  scrap 
of  an  old  meal  sack  for  a  turban. 

When  near  enough  to  see  the  young 
people  clearly — this  was  not  until  she  was 
close  to  them — she  stopped  and  peered  at 
them  under  the  crooked  shadow  of  her 
hand.  In  this  attitude  she  looked  even 
more  malignant  than  ugly.  Perhaps  she 
was  contrasting  her  state — old,  poor,  de- 
spised, tormented  by  disease — with  their 
joyous  young  love.  Directly  she  tottered 
down  the  walk.  "  Howdy  !  "  she  called  in 
a  loud,  gruff  tone. 

"  My  word,  hit's  the  widder  Lamb ! " 
cried  Jinny.  But  at  once  she  answered 
"Howdy,"  and  Crom  politely  added,"How*s 
all  ? " 

"  We're  tollable,"  said  the  widow.  She 
couerhed  and  held  her  side  with  both 
hands.  "  Ugh,  yent  got  my  breff  yet,"  she 
panted,  "  run  mos*  de  way."  She  was  all 
the  while  eyeing  the  two  with  a  morose, 
reluctant  air  and  side  glances. over  her 
shoulder,  as  if  she  were  doing  an  errand 
against  her  will  and  tempted  to  run  away. 
But  she  continued  :  "  Say,  you  ole  dad 
come  by  dis  mahnin',  I "  (a  fit  of  coughing) 
"I  ben.totin'  trash  fuh  my  fire.  Rafe  ben 
puny  dis  mahnin',  an'  layin'  outside  on  de 
grass.  An'  you  paw  he  did  tote  me  a  right 
smart  er  good  wood  fuh  my  fire,  an'  guv 
me  bit  er  fraish  butter.  An' — ugh;  got 
sicher  ketch  in  my  side! — he — he  tole  me 
'bout  'is  money  an'  he  do  aim  pay  out  dis 
day.  So  he  ben  gone  bymeby;  an'  den 
Mist'  Bracelin  he  come  along,  good  wile 
later,  an'  he  ben  tuh  you-uns  an'  I  seen 
him  talkin*  tuh  my  boy  Rafe.  All  'bout 
Unk  Noe.  Whar's  he  at?  When'd  he 
go  ?  An'  so  on.  Made  out  like  he  ben 
turrible  anxious  tuh  see  Unk  Noe.  Den  I 
'member  iz  how  1  heerd  tell  Mist'  Bracelin 
he  borry  money  right  han'  an*  leff ;  an*  I 
putt  hit  up  he  aim  tuh  borry  er  Unk  Noe. 
De  boy  tell  him  all  he  knows,  in  cose. 
Mabbe — ugh — you-uns  kin  stop  hit." 
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"  Ye  reckon  he  aims  tp  borry  a  right 
smart  of  that  money  ?  *'  cried  Crom. 

"I  reckon  he  git  it  dt//,"  the  widow 
replied,  grimly. 

"  Den  we-all  lose  dis  place,"  shrieked 
Jinny,  "de  Lawd  sabe  us!  Oh,  whar's  he 
at?" 

Crom  vaulted  on  his  horse.  They  could 
not  hear  his  words  distinctly,  because  they 
were  flung  back  on  the  wind,  as  he  plunged 
down  the  road  on  the  bay,  like  a  brown 
and  yellow  flash. 

He  would  get  the  money  back,  that 
much  they  understood,  he  would  get  it, 
anyhow. 

The  old  negress  looked  after  the  flying 
horseman,  grinning  horribly. 

"  Do  hush  !  ain't  dat  nigger  spirity! " 
she  gurgled,  smacking  her  withered  lips. 
"  He  gwine  scorch  'im.  Yent  mite  skeered 
up.  Say,  does  he  cyar  li'le  gun,  ye  know. 
Sissy  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  dunno  !  I  dunno  !  "  sobbed  poor 
Jinny.  "  He'll  sho'  git  killed  up.  1  m us*  fly 
ayfter  papa,  myself.  Thar's  the  Texan 
pony." 

She  ran  to  find  the  horse. 

"  Nebber  so  much  guv*  me  *  Tanky,*  " 
muttered  the  other.  "  Wa'al  I  done  for  de 
ole  man,  not  dat  gaily  gell.  She  nebber 
take  no  mo'  trubbel  en  her  haid  ^an  she 
kin  kick  off  at  her  heels  !  Ugh,  dat  nigger !  " 

Nevertheless,  she  dragged  down  the  sad- 
dle from  its  nail  in  the  "gallery,"  with  her 
stick  ;  and  it  was  ready  for  Jinny  when  she 
led  up  the  horse. 

The  girl  leaped  into  her  seat.  The  old 
woman  expected  to  see  her  gallop  away,  but 
she  turned,  at  an  impulse  that  showed  her 
to  be  her  father's  child.  "  Go  in,  by,"  she 
called,  "  make  you  self  cup  coffee  fo'  ye  go, 
Mis'  Lamb  ;  an'  thar's  stick  er  candy  on 
the  shelf  'hind  the  glass— fuh  Rafe." 

Then,  the  wild  horse  cleared  the  "  fence 
palings." 

"  Laws,  laws  !  "  declared  the  widow 
Lamb,  "  I  does  feel  jes  wored  tuh  a  fraz- 
zle !  " 

She  entered  the  house,  however,  and 
made  the  coffee  and  drank  it  with  consid- 
erable enjoyment.  "  It  tastes  fine  wid  so 
much  sugar ! "  thought  the  widow  Lamb. 

Meanwhile,  Jinny  was  riding  in  a 
tumult  of  fears.  To  lose  the  place — the 
place  that  they  had  toiled  in  the  sun  and 
the  freeze  to  buy — her  heart  turned  sick 
with  dread.  But  if  Crom  should  speak  up 
to  Bracelin,  the  white  man  always  rode 
armed — so  gossip  related,  and  Jinny  had 


a  trusting  ear  for  gossip — he  would  shoot 
a  nigger  like  a  wild  pig  if  he  dared  "  talk 
sassy."  Jinny  trembled  for  Crom.  The 
Black  River  country  is  as  peaceful  a  region 
as  there  is  North  or  South  ;  but  hardly  a 
spot  is  without  its  tradition  of  revenge  and 
carnage  in  the  past.  To  Jinny,  Bracelin 
was  as  reckless  and  cruel  as  the  worst  of 
the  dead  desperadoes.  Still,  she  had  a 
woman's  confidence  in  her  lover.  Crom 
was  "pow'full  spry."  He  could  pull 
Bracelin  off  his  horse  before  the  latter 
could  draw  his  gun,  if  he  only  came  upon 
him  unawares.  Indeed,  this  was  precisely 
what  Crom  was  planning. 

Distracted,  thus,  between  terror  and  a 
trembling  hope,  Jinny  urged  on  her  horse. 

"Ef  only  ye  won't  be  ///,*  Laz'rus," 
was  her  continual  cry.  Lazarus  was  the 
Texan's  name.  He  was  a  new  horse,  and 
not  completely  broken.  For  a  time  Laza- 
rus galloped  along  smoothly,  obedient  to 
every  hint  of  the  rein. 

"  Oh,  if  I  kin  git  tuh  papa  fustis  er  all," 
thought  Jinny,  "he  sho*  won't  len'  that 
money  agin  me ! "  She  began  to  pray 
under  her  breath  :  "  Oh,  good  Lawd,  lemme 
git  thar !  Til  give  up  makin*  cotton  bas- 
kets Sundays.  1  knowed  I  hadn't  orter. 
Hah  !  huh  !  You  Laz'rus,  whoa  /  What 
ye  doin'  ? " 

Alas,  she  knew  very  well  what  Lazarus 
was  doing;  he  was  running  away.  The 
bit  was  in  the  brute's  teeth,  and  she  could 
no  more  control  him  than  she  could  an 
engine.  She  saw  the  tangle  of  muscadine 
vine  swaying  in  the  wind — that  was  the 
end ;  she  lay  on  the  ground  ;  her  head 
felt  as  if  it  were  in  pieces  all  about  her, 
and  Lazarus'  hoofs  were  twinkling  rods 
av/ay  through  the  bright  leaves. 

"  Reckon  I  got  ter  run  it,"  was  all  the 
poor  girl  said.  She  staggered  to  her  feet 
and  ran  on.  There  were  no  distinct  ideas 
in  her  aching  head.  Only,  she  thought  of 
the  old  home  and  of  strange  children 
frolicking  on  the  mounds,  or  pulling  up 
the  carefully-planted  shells;  only,  she 
seemed  to  watch  an  aged,  bent  man 
ploughing  with  a  gaunt  mule  in  unfamiliar 
fields. 

All  the  while,  tears  were  streaming  down 
her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  good  Lawd!  "  she  sobbed, 
"  trip  up  his  boss's  heels,  lemme  git  thar, 
I'll  'fess  religion,  sho'  !*' 

The  thorn  trees  had  torn  her  face  and 
her  arms,  from  which  her  sleeves  hung  in 
ribbons,  and  she  was  sore  in  every  muscle ; 

*I11,  in  Southern  phrase,  means  cross,  uRiy. 
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not  a  whit  did  she  abate  her  speed  for  these, 
forcing  her  bruised  feet  over  the  rovigii 
ground.  She  knew  the  road  which  her 
father  was  likely  to  take.  He  would  go  to 
Powhatan  to  Col.  Searcy  and  then  to  the 
Harris  place.  The  road  ran  obliquely  hack- 
wards  from  the  town.  There  was  a  short 
cut  across  a  bayou.  A  log  had  been  felled 
to  make  a  bridge,  but  it  had  fallen  short. 
No  matter,  she  would  jump.  When  she 
came  to  the  water,  the  gap  between  the  log 
and  the  high  hank  beyond  seemed  a  long 
one.  She  crawled  over  on  the  log.  At  the 
end,  she  rose  to  her  feet.  Were  she  not  so 
dizzy  she  could  make  the  jump  ;  but  her 
legs  were  shaking  so  !  She  measured  the 
distance  with  her  eye.  On  the  other  side 
the  yellow  road  wound  in  to  the  forest,  with 
the  tree  shadows  on  it ;  and  an  old  negro 
on  a  mule  was  leisurely  riding  towards  her. 


while  back  of  him,  in  hot  haste,  a  white 
man  was  spurring  his  horse. 
Jinny  shut  her  teeth  and  her  eyes  and 

She  felt  the  hard  clay  on  the  further 
bank  grind  against  her  knees,  and  scram- 
bled up  by  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

"  Oh,  Lawd,"  she  vowed,  "  on'y  lemme 
ketch  'im,  I'll  give  up  daiuin',  I  will  !" 

It  was  her  supreme  sacrifice.  With  fresh 
strength  she  ran  through  the  trees.  For  a 
moment  she  was  obliged  to  lose  sight  of 
the  two  men  ;  when  she  came  out  into  the 
open  her  father  was  riding  along  alone, 
singing. 

The  words  came  to  her  : 


■'  Tsi 


^ine  tuh   lay  down    my    heaby   1 
heaby  load  ; 

ie  er  dese  mahnin's  bright  an  (air, 
St  ray  li'le  wings  an'  try  de  air." 
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Jinny's  haggard  eyes  sought  her  father's 
face.  It  only  needed  a  glance  to  see. 
Then,  something  solemn  and  rapt  in  the 
old  black  man's  expression  stopped  the 
bitter  flood  on  her  lips. 

He  lifted  his  arm  slowly,  and  pointed  to 
Bracelin's  fast- disappearing  figure. 

"  Dar  go  Marse  Rob's  onlies'  son,  an*  I 
done  guv  him  'is  lastis  chance.  I  dat  is 
jis  a  po'  wored-out  ole  nigger.  De  Lawd 
A'mighty  bress  de  boy  an*  de  chance ! 
Hush,  Jinny,  honey,  de  Lawd  done  putt  it 
enter  my  hairt,  an'  de  Lawd  kin  look  out 
fuh  hit." 

Jinny  was  dumb  ;  so  crushed,  defeated 
and  hopeless  that  she  could  only  lean 
against  the  mule's  flank  and  sob. 

They  were  still  standing,  in  this  way, 
when  Crom  appeared.  He  had  made  sure 
of  catching  Bracelin  at  the  fork  of  the 
highway  and  thus  had  missed  him,  since 
he  had  gone  through  the  wood. 

Crom  took  in  the  meaning  of  the  group 
at  once.  Without  a  word  he  wheeled  his 
horse  ;  but  Noe  caught  his  bridle-rein,  say- 
ing :  "  Naw,  boy,  I  knows  whut  wukin'  in 
your  min'.  Quit  dat.  I  tells  ye,  heah,  ef 
ye  do  my  ole  marster's  son  a  meanness  I 
nebber  gib  my  consent  ye  marry  my  da'ter. 
Min'  dat,  boy." 

"  I  yent  fixin'  tuh  do  *im  a  meanness,' 
answered  Crom  sullenly  ;  then  he  touched 
Jinny's  shoulder  and  added  :  "  Don't  you 
take  on.  Jinny.     I  kin  make  out  someway." 

But  his  heart  belied  his  confident  words  ; 
he  knew  that  no  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
were  available  out  of  his  own  savings,  and 
where  else —  ?  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  hope 
appeared  to  him.  "  Do  ye  mind  if  we-all 
go  talk  it  over  with  the  boss,  Unk'  Noe  ? " 
he  said,  meekly. 

Whence,  in  a  short  time,  it  happened  that 
a  dismal  procession  stole  into  Col.  Searcy's 
office. 

The  Colonel  smiled  up  cordially  from  an 
awe-inspiring  pile  of  manuscript  and  a  big 
ledger. 

"  Well,  Uncle  Noe,  back  again  ?  " 

Noe  waved  Crom's  intended  speech  aside. 
He  spoke  with  a  homely  dignity:  "  Fustis,  I 
got  my  say  tuh  say.  I  say  I  done  guv  dat 
money  free  an'  willin'.  Dat  boy  welcome 
tuh  my  money  an'  any."  * 

"  How  ye  reckon  tuh  pay  Mist'  Harris, 
then,  hay  ? "  said  Crom  in  an  aggrieved 
tone. 

"  I  reckon  this  will  satisfy  Harris,"  said 
the  Colonel.     With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he 


*  A  curious  Arkansas  expression  equivalent  to  "  all. 


!• 


was  pushing  a  pile  of  banknotes  at  Noe's 
wrinkled  and  gnarled  black  hand. 

"  Dey's  de  berry  bills  !  "  exclaimed  Noe. 

"  That's  likely,"  said  the  Colonel,  dryly. 
"  Look  a  here,  you  folk.«.  Bracelin  came 
here  half  an  hour  ago.  He  hasn't  been 
here  for  five  years,  not  since  I  gave  him 
a  talking  about  the  way  he  was  going  on. 
As  his  father's  friend  and  partner  I  tried  to 
stop  the  boy,  and  he  didn't  take  it  in  good 
part — but  never  mind  that.  I  always  knew 
that  he  had  the  stuff  in  hinj  if  he  would 
only  brace  up.  Well,  he  cam'6  in  here  and 
pulled  out  those  bills ;  said  he  was  plum 
sure  of  those  zinc  mines  and  had  put  ever}' 
last  cent  he  could  rake  and  scrape  into 
them  ;  and  being  in  desperate  need  of  two 
hundred  dollars  more  he  borrowed  your 
money.  Then  he  slapped  those  bills  down 
on  the  table,  and  says  he  :  *  Noe  gave  them 
to  me  as  willing  as  possible  because  Tm  my 
father's  son.  But  I've  been  thinking.  Tm 
sure  of  the  mine  ;  but  the  surest  things  go 
wrong  ;  how  the  devil  am  I  to  pay  Noe  ?  I 
cay  n't  monkey  a  poor  old  nigger  out  of  his 
money,  so  here  it  is  back — ' " 

Jinny  uttered  a  sob  of  joy ;  but  Noe 
pushed  the  bills  away. 

"  1  doan  feel  right  fur  tuh  take  it,  sah. 
He  needed  it  desprit,  he  said,  desprit." 

"  Well,  Uncle,  he  doesn't  need  it  now," 
said  the  Colonel.  "  I  have  been  looking 
into  those  mines  for  a  good  while,  and  I  ad- 
vanced him  the  money.  I  am  so  sure  of 
those  mines,  Crom,  that  if  Noe  wants  to 
buy  twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  stock,  I'll 
guarantee  him  the  money  back." 

But  it  was  no  prospect  of  gain  which  in- 
fluenced old  Noe.  His  fingers  trembled 
with  eagerness  as  he  stretched  the  bills  out 
to  the  colonel.  "  Take  whut  ye  like,  sah. 
He's  his  paw's  own  son,  sah.  Got  jis  his 
ways.  I  done  pray  de  Lawd  bress  dat 
money  fuh  Mist'  Bob.  We-all  cayn't  keep 
up  wid  de  Lawd  ;  He  got  his  own  way. 
Whar's  he  at,  sah  ? " 

The  colonel   laughed:     "I  expect  you 

mean  Bob.     He's  up  to  my  house  for  din- 

ner. 

***** 

It  was  a  year  and  a  half  later,  in  the 
autumn  (the  zinc  mines,  meantime,  having 
justified  the  Colonel's  confidence)  that  Noe 
Brutus'  new  barn  was  completed,  and  he 
gave  "  a  festival,"  in  honor  of  the  event. 
Young  Bracelin  and  Miss  Mandy  Searcy, 
whom  it  is  understood  he  is  to  marr}'  shortly, 
were  among  the  guests. 


A  HrNDOO  FANCY. 


They  had  dancing  on  the  new  barn  floor ; 
and  the  gayeiit  and  nimblest  of  the  dancers 
was  Jinny, 

"  Go  long,  Nigger,"  she  said  jocosely  to 
Cromwell,  her  husband,  when  he  would 
have  teased  her  by  reminding  her  of  a 
certain  vow,  "  go  long  !  Yent  I  tolc  ye  I 
promised  the  Lawd  I  give  up  dancin,  if 
He'd  git  me  tuh  papa  afo"  Mist'  Rob. 
Wa'al,  He  didn't  done  it,  that's  all.  Yent 
noner  my  business,  papa's  prarers  bein'  an- 
swered so  slick.  Let  him  quit  dancin'  ef 
he  wants  tuh  ;  he's  the  one  that  had  orter. 
Reckon  the  Lawd  knowed  I  jes  natchelly 


cudrif,  so  He  ben  mussiful— ^a'as.  Mist' 
Bracelin,  ya'as'ah,  the  bres'pin  you-all  sent 
me  suits  xa&fine I" 

And  all  this  time  old  Noe  has  been  sit- 
ting in  his  comer,  by  the  widow  Lamb, 
never  taking  his  eyes  off  Bracelin.  Tbey 
are  dim,  the  old  eyes,  with  grateful  tears. 
Only  the  widow  Lamb  hears  him 
murmur: 

"His  paw's  own  son!  An'  doin'  well. 
Bress  de  Lawd  !  Now,  when  we  two  meets 
up  in  heaven,  I  yent  gwine  be  'fraid  tell 
'im  'bout  his  boy," 

Octave  Thanet. 


ried. 
lay 
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Upon  his  face  the  Angel  Care 
Drew  many  a  furrow,  long  and  deep. 

And  filled  with  figures  of  despair 
The  silent  chambers  of  his  sleep. 

The  days  came  fraught  with  deep  distress, 

The  nights  with  ever  darker  gloom, 
'Till  Murad.  in  his  restlessness. 

Entered  one  morn  his  children's  room. 
Straightway  from  care  and  sorrow  free 

The  happy  monarch  was  once  more, 
For  there  his  little  ones  in  glee 

Played  with  the  gem  upon  the  floor. 

Wiiliam  E.  S.  FaUs. 


TWO  OLD  PENNSYLVANIA  HOMESTEADS. 


No.  I. — Cliveden. 


HE  New  World 
of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies 
was  as  blessed 
a  godsend  to 
the  cadets  of 
noble  English 
houses  two 
hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago 
as  are  Aus- 
tralia, India 
and  Canada  to-day. 

Nearly  every  one  of  our  "  old  families  " 
that  has  preserved  a  genealogical  tree, 
may  discern  the  beginning  of  its  line  in  a 
twig  that  grew  well  toward  the  terminal  tip 
of  the  bough. 

Already,  careers  that  led  to  fortune  and 
renown  were  becoming  scarce  in  the  mother 
country.  The  rich  unclaimed  spaciousness 
of  the  El  Dorado  across  the  sea  attracted, 
in  equal  measure,  the  prudent  and  the 
ambitious. 

John  Chew,  merchant,  the  younger  son 
of  a  Somersetshire  family  of  the  name, 
sailed  from  England  with  Sarah,  his  wife, 
in  the  Seaflower^'va  1622,  and  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  those  of  his  own  name 
and  blood,  who  had  a  year  earlier  settled  in 
Virginia.  Hogg's  Island  (now  "  Home- 
wood  "),  a  little  below  Jamestown,  in  the 
widening  James  River,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  place  of  landing.  His  name  occurs  in 
several  grants  of  land  made  by  and  mem- 
orials addressed  to  the  parent  government 
in  1642-4,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Honor- 
able House  of  Burgesses  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  yearly,  from  1 623-1 643,  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  service,  which  is  silent 
testimony  to  personal  probity  and  official 
ability.  His  term  of  office  embraced  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  who.se 
death  his  loving  colonists  mourned  in  1625, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  that  of  his  un- 
happy successor. 

Strafford  and  Laud  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  and  Charles  I  had  departed  from 
London  upon  the  seven  years  of  conflict 
and  captivity  that  were  to  end  in  the 
shadow  of  Whitehall,  January  30,  1648, 
when  the  thriving  merchant,  against  the 
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will  of  Governor  Berkeley,  removed  to 
Maryland.  The  earliest  date  of  the  exodus 
given  is  1643.  John  Chew  was,  therefore, 
one  of  the  body  that  listened  to  the  com- 
fortable words  conveyed  in  the  king's 
letter,  ^^  Given  at  our  Court  of  York,  the  ^th 
of  July,  1642:' 

In  this  instrument,  drawn  up  by  the 
king's  secretary,  on  the  eve  of  the  grand 
rebellion,  the  sovereign  engages  not  to  re- 
store the  detested  Virginia  Company  to 
their  rule  over  the  colony,  and  expresses 
the  royal  approval  of  "  your  acknowledg- 
ments of  our  great  bounty  and  favors 
toward  you,  and  your  so  earnest  desire  to 
continue  under  our  immediate  protection." 

When  the  head  of  his  royal  master  rolled 
on  the  scaffold,  John  Chew,  who  appears 
from  the  hints  transmitted  to  us  of  his  in- 
dividual traits,  to  have  been  of  a  provident 
and  pacific  turn,  was  living  upon  the  exten- 
sive estate  deeded  to  him  in  the  province 
of  Maryland,  the  original  bulk  of  which 
was  swollen  by  five  hundred  acres,  paid  for 
in  tobacco,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  the 
Virginia  weed  per  acre. 

His  eldest  son,  Samuel  Chew,  made  a 
will  before  his  death  in  1676,  bequeathing 
most  of  the  "  Town  of  Herrington,"  with 
other  properties,  including  "  Negroes,  able- 
bodied  Englishmen  and  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco," to  his  heirs.  His  Quaker  wife, 
Anne  Chew,  nee  Ay  res,  was  his  executrix. 
Her  son.  Dr.  Samuel  Chew,  removed,  in 
mature  manhood,  to  Dover,  then  included 
in    the    Province    of    Pennsylvania. 

Anne  Ayres  had  brought  the  whole 
family  over  to  her  peaceful  faith,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  (also  known  as  Judge  Ch'ew)  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  until  the  celebrated  battle  in  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  Gov- 
ernor's recommendation  of  a  Militia  Law. 
When  this  was  passed,  the  Quaker  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body  appealed  to  the 
court  over  which  Samuel  Chew  presided  as 
Chief  Justice.  With  promptness  that 
smacks  of  un-Friend-like  indignation,  they 
proceeded  to  expel  him  "  from  meeting," 
upon  his  decision  that  "  self-defense  was 
not  only  lawful,  but  obligatory  upon  God's 
citizens." 
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He  may  not  have  regretted  the  act  of 
excision,  so  far  as  it  affected  himself.  His 
published  commentary  upon  the  temper  it 
evinced  is  spirited  to  raciness.  In  it  he 
declares  the  "  Bulls  of  Excommunication  " 
of  his  late  brethren  to  be  "as  full-fraught 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  and  other  church 
artillery,  as  even  those  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome." 

In  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  delivered 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  phillip- 
pic,  he  says  of  his  belief  that  in  his  public 
acts  he  was  "  accountable  to  His  Majesty 
alone,  and  subject  to  no  other  control  than 
the  laws  of  the  land,"-~ 

"  I  am  mistaken,  it  seems,  and  am 
accountable  for  what  I  shall  transact  in  the 
King's  Courts  to  a  paltry  ecclesiastical  jur- 
isdiction that  calls  itself  a  'Monihly  Meet- 
ing!' Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not 
in  Aslcelon!  " 

Benjamin  Chew,  the  eldest  son*  of  the 
pugnacious  and  deposed  Quaker,  was  born 
November,  \^^^.  His  profession  was  the 
law,  and  he  rose  rapidly  to  eminence. 
Prior  to  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  in 
1754,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at 
Dover,"  Delaware.  In  1755  he  became 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  in  1756,  Recorder  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia;  in  1774,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  diplomatic  yet  decisive  reply  to  one 
who,  seeking  to  convict  him  of  Toryism, 
pushed  him  for  a  definition  of  high  treason, 
is  historic  : 

"  Opposition  by  force  of  arms,  to  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  King  or  his  Ministers, 
is  High  Treason.  But — "  turning  an  un- 
blenching  front  to  those  who  tried  to  entan- 
gle him  in  his  talk — "  in  the  moment  when 


the  King  or  his  Ministers  shall  exceed  the 
Constitutional  authority  vested  in  them  by 
the  Constitution — submission  to  their  man- 
date becomes  Treason!" 

Despite  this  doughty  deliverance,  his 
judicial  qualms  as  to  the  expediency  of 
overt  rebellion  cost  him  his  liberty  in  1777, 
Fourteen  years  earlier,  he  had  bought  land 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Old  Germantown 
Road,  erected  upon  a  commanding  site 
a  fine  stone  mansion,  and  given  to  the 
estate  the  name  of  Cliveden.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  this  dwelling,  he 
resided  winter  and  summer  on  Third  Street 
below  Walnut,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Washington  and  John  Adams  dined  together 
with  him  there  while  Congress  sat  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1774.  Mr.  Adams's  letter  rela- 
tive to  the  "  turtle,  flummery  and  Madeira  " 
of  the  banquet  is  well-known. 

Neither  congressional  nor  military  influ- 
ence availed  against  the  sentence  that  sent 
the  stately  host  and  his  friend,  John  Penn, 
under  arrest  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
for  recusancy  in  that  they  refused  to  sign 
a  parole  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede  in 
any  manner  the  course  of  the  New  Govern- 
ment. Subsequently,  the  exile  was  rendered 
more  tolerable  by  permission   to  sojourn 
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during  the  remaining  term  of  banishment 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  owned  by  Mr. 
Chew,  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington,  N.  J. 
In  1778  came   an   imperative  order  from 

Congress  for  the  rehabihtation  of  the  two 
eminent,  and,  it  was  beheved,  unjustly  sus- 
pected citizens. 

In  the  absence  of  the  master,  Cliveden 
had  seen  strange  things.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  October  4,  1777,  the  American 
troops,  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
who  had  abandoned  tents  and  baggage  at 
Wayne's  impetuous  charge,  were  surprised, 
as  they  pressed  down  the  (Jermantown 
Road,  by  a  brisk  tire  of  musketry  from  the 
windows  of  Cliveden.  A  hurried  council 
of  war  collected  about  the  commander-in- 
chief,  acting  upon  General  Knox's  dictum 
that  "it  was  unmilitary  to  leave  a  garri- 
soned castle  in  their  rear,"  sent  an  officer 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  a  surrender. 
He  was  fired  upon  and  killed.  Cannon 
were  planted  in  the  road,  and  a  steady  fire 
with  six-pounders  opened  upon  the  thick 
walls.  The  balls  rebounded  like  pebbles. 
The  lower  windows  were  closed  and  barred. 
The  six  companies  of  British  soldiers  that 
had  occupied  the  building  sent  volley  after 
volley  from  the  gratings  of  the  cellars  and 
from  the  second  story.     The  gallant  Chev- 


alier de  Mauduit,  scarcely  twenty- one  years 
of  age,  and  Colonel  Laurens,  also  in  the 
prime  of  early  manhood,  forced  a  window 
at   the  back    and,  ordering   their  men  to 

pile  straw  and  hay  against  the  door  and 
fire  it,  leaped  into  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  They  were  received  by  a  pistol-shot 
that  wounded  Laurens  in  the  shoulder, 
while  a  second,  aimed  atde  Mauduit,  killed 
the  English  officer  who  had  rushed  forward 
to  arrest  him.  Finding  themselves  alone 
among  foes,  the  command  to  fire  and  force 
the  door  not  having  been  obeyed,  the  in- 
trepid youths  retreated  backward  to  the 
window  by  which  they  had  entered,  dropped 
to  the  ground  and  made  their  way  to 
their  comrades,  under  a  hot  hail  of  bullets. 
To  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  short,  un- 
successful siege  of  Cliveden  is  generally 
attributed  the  loss  of  the  battle  to 
the  Americans.  But  at  least  one  his- 
torian is  disposed  to  regard  it  "as  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  Divine  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  these  States.  If 
General  Washington  had  met  with  no 
obstacle,  he  would,  under  the  thickness  of 
the  fog,  have  closed  with  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  before  he  could  have  been 
apprised  of  its  proximity,  and  thus  his 
centre  and  a  part  of  his  left  wing  would 
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have  been  committed  to  a  general  action 
with  the  whole  British  army/' 

The  daughters  of  the  House  of  Chew 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  One  of  the  handsomest  and 
gayest  of  them,  "  pretty  Peggy  Chew,"  so 
won  upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  Major 
Andr6  during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  that 
he  wrote,  to  her  at  parting  : 

**  If,  at  the  close  of  war  and  strife. 

My  destiny  once  more 
Should,  in  the  various  paths  of  life. 

Conduct  me  to  this  shore; 
Should  British  banners  guard  the  land. 

And  faction  be  restrained ; 

And  Clivedens'  peaceful  mansion  stand. 
No  more  with  blood  be  stained ; 

Say,  will  thou  then  receive  again 
And  welcome  to  thy  sight. 

The  youth  who  bids,  with  stifled  pain. 
His  sad  farewell  to-night?  " 

Major  Andr6  was  a  brave  man,  and  as 
unfortunate  as  brave  ;  but  in  perusing  this 
sentimental  jingle,  and  hearing  of  the 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Baltimore 
Howards,  in  which  his  own  portrait  in 
water-colors  is  sketched  in  the  character  of 
Miss  Peggy  Chew's  knight,  and  "  humbly  in- 
scribed*' to  her  "fy  her  most  deiwted  Knight 
and  Senyant,  J,  A.  Ktit,  Bd,  Re.,  Phil- 
adelphioy  June  2,  1778" — we  may  be  per- 
mitted a  sighful  thought  of  Honora  Sneyd 
keeping  the  vestal  fires  of  love  and  mem- 
ory alight  upon  her  heart  for  her  absent 
and  soon-to-be-dead  lover. 

The  fair  Peggy  (Margaret J  did  not  pine 
in  virgin  loveliness  for  the  ill-fated  youth 
whose  sad  farewell  acquires  dignity  not 
of  itself  in  the  recollection  of  the  brief 
path  of  life  that  remained  to  him  after 
this  was  penned.  With  the  buoyancy  of  a 
happy  temperament,  and  hopefulness  en- 
gendered by  past  triumphs,  our  belle  thus 
moralizes  in  the  letter  expressive  of  her 
regret  for  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  gay  and  chivalric  British  officers: 

"  What  is  life,  in  short,  but  one  continued 
scene  of  pain  and  pleasure,  varied  and 
checquered  with  black  spots  like  the  chess- 
board, only  to  set  the  fair  ones  in  a  purer 
light  ? " 

"  What  a  mixture  of  people  have  I  lately 
seen,"  she  writes  further.  "  I  like  to  have 
something  to  say  to  all." 

It  would  have  been  unnatural  had  she 
not  especially  liked  to  say  a  good  many 
somethings  to  the  pink  of  chivalry  whose 
untimely  taking  off  was  mourned  by  two 
continents.  Combining  our  knowledge 
of   the   catholicity    of    the    accomplished 


Major's  admiration  for  beauty  wherever 
found,  with  Miss  Peggy's  willingness  to  be 
amused  and  adored,  and  her  ''  high  relish 
for  pleasure,"  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that,  in  the  pretty  routine  of  ball,  tourna- 
ment and  masque  which  made  the  winter 
of  1778  memorable  in  the  "  best  circles  "  of 
the  city  of  genealogies,  it  was  diamond  cut 
diamond  between  them. 

There  was  a  brilliant  wedding  in  the 
town-house  on  South  Third  Street  in  1787. 
Mistress  Margaret  had  queened  it  bravely 
for  ten  years  in  the  foremost  rank  of  fash- 
ionable society  before  she  bestowed  her 
hand  upon  the  accomplished  gentleman 
and  warrior.  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard, 
of  Baltimore.  Distinguished  among  the 
high-born  company  assembled  to  grace  the 
nuptials  was  General  Washington,  then 
President  of  the  Convention  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  these  United  States. 
The  host.  Chief -Justice  Chew,  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  President,  mutual  regard  that  con- 
tinued as  long  as  they  both  lived. 

Cliveden,  battered  and  scorched  by  the 
short,  sharp  siege  of  that  October  morning, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Chew  in  1779  to  Blair 
McClenachan.  In  1797,  ten  years  after 
pretty  Peggy's  wedding,  her  father  bought 
back  his  country-seat.  It  was  in  little  bet- 
ter condition  than  when  Mr.  McClenachan 
purchased  it,  yet,  in  his  desire  to  regain 
possession,  Mr.  Chew  nearly  trebled  the 
amount  he  had  received  for  it. 

Benjamin  Chew  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  Jan.  20,  18 10.  The  last  pub- 
lic office  held  by  him  was  that  of  President- 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  ;  a  trust  retained  for  fifteen  years, 
and  resigned  when  he  was  eighty-three. 

His  only  son  Benjamin  Chew,  Jr.,  had 
but  a  twelfth  part  of  the  princely  estate  left 
by  the  father,  there  being  elei^en  daughters. 
Coming  of  a  race  of  lawyers,  he  studied  his 
profession,  first  in  Philadelphia,  then  in 
England.  In  1825,  during  Lafayette's 
visit  to  America,  he  held  a  grand  reception 
at  the  Germantown  residence  of  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  who  had  then  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  professional  life. 

Mr.  Chew  died  April  30,  1844,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five. 

Like  a  hoary  queen  upon  her  throne  Clive- 
den overlooks  the  fast-changing  scenes 
about  her.  The  walls  are  of  rough  gray 
stone  ;  the  entrance  is  guarded  by  marble 
lions,  blinded  and  defacfed  by  age.  To  the 
right   and  left  of  the  pillars  dividing  the 
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Stately  hall  from  the  staircase,  hang  full- 
length  family  portraits,  older  than  the 
house.  The  iron  hail  that  scarred  the 
facade  of  the  mansion,  left  traces,  like  the 
writing  of  doom,  upon  the  inner  walls. 

The  day  of  our  visit  to  the  ancient 
homestead  was  bleak  with  wintry  storm. 
The  fine  tree's  on  the  lawn  bent  and 
dripped  with  the  heavy  weight  of  rain. 
The  four  windows  of  the  great  drawing- 
room  showed  little  without  besides  the 
gray  pall  wavering  between  us  and  the 
nearest  houses.  In  the  chimney  burned  a 
fire,  the  welcoming  glow  of  which  prepared 
us  for  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
stranger  within  her  gates  by  the  gracious 
gentlewoman  who  arose  from  the  sofa  at 
our  entrance.  In  a  ripe  old  age  that  has 
not  benumbed  heart  or  mind,  Miss  Anne 
Penn  Chew,  the  present  owner  of  Clive- 
den, is  a  picturesque  figure  of  whom  I 
would  fain  say  more  than  the  restrictions 
of  this  article  warrant. 

Over  the  mantel  is  the  portrait  of  her 
father,'  of  whom  it  is  written  that  "  he  led 
a  blameless  life  of  princely  hospitality  and 
benevolence,  doing  good,  •  •  *  •  • 
Was  a  firm  friend,  an  indulgent  father,  and 
an  elegant  gentleman  of  polished  manners, 
singular  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  and 
great    strength."     .\ntique     mirrors,      in 


carved  frames,  that  once  belonged  to 
William  Penn,  hang  between  the  windows 
and  in  a  recess  by  the  mantel. 

The  dining-room  across  the  hall  has  a 
cavernous  fire-place,  which  recalls  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  former  years.  We 
learn,  as  we  linger  to  admire  it,  that  the 
collation  served  at  the  Lafayette  reception 
was  laid  in  the  drawing-room,  and  how  the 
painter  of  the  scene  sacrificed  historical 
verity  to  artistic  effect  in  setting  the  princi- 
pal actors  between  the  pillars  of  the  hall 
with  the  staircase  as  a  background. 

The  old  Chew  coach  occupies  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  carriage -house.  It  is 
roomy  beyond  the  compass  of  the  modern 
imagination,  and  is  swung  so  high  from 
the  ground  that  one  is  helped  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  upsettings  and  overturn- 
ings  that  enter  so  frequently  and  naturally 
into  the  stories  of  the  time. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  kitchen,  built 
into  a  niche  of  solid  masonry,  is  an  old 
well.  This  part  of  the  house  was  standing 
on  the  ground  bought  by  Judge  Chew  in 
1763,  Tradition  has  ii  that  the  well  was 
dug  in  the  recess,  which  could,  at  short 
notice,  be  enclosed  within  heavy  doors,  m 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  within  the 
dwelling  if  it  were  attacked  by  Indians. 
Marion  Harland. 
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N  regard  to  taste- 
ful   decoration, 
the  dining-room 
ranks  in  import- 
ance   next  to 
the  drawing- 
room  ;  e  s  p  e  c- 
ially  in  a  coun- 
try 1  i  k  e  t  h  i  s, 
where  hospital- 
ity is  a  part  of 
the     unwritten 
law.      Nowhere  else  are  guests  so  freely 
and  cordially  taken  into  the  home  circle. 
The  husband  and  father,  encountering  an 
old  friend  upon  the    street,  sans  ceremony 
brings  him  in  to  dinner.     Jennie  and  Tom 
have    their    own    large    circle    of    young 
visitants,   and    mother's   matronly    friends 
drop  in   to   lunch   at    unexpected    times. 
And,  as  it  is  more  and  more  the  habit  to 
offer  refreshments  at  every  stopping- place 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  it  fol- 
lows that,  to  relieve  eating  from  grossness, 
it  ought  to  be  accompanied   with   every 
appliance  known  to  refinement.     Feeding, 
without  such  refinements,  is  a  purely  ani- 
mal function. 

Dignity  and  sobriety,  relieved  by  the 
glitter  of  silver,  the  sparkle  of  crystal  and 
the  coloring  of  porcelain,  have  always  ruled 
in  the  dining-room.  Too  often  it  has  been 
stiff,  hackneyed  and  generally  unattractive. 
The  decorations  have  consisted  of  bronzes 
upon  the  mantel,  and  engravings,  after 
Landseer,  upon  the  walls,  with,  perhaps, 
those  stereotyped  pieces  of  gaudy  fruit  or 
dead    game,  which  only  to  look  upon   is 


enough   to  destroy  a  fastidious  appetite. 

Now,  however,  the  dining-room  is  fre- 
quently used  for  a  sitting-room,  if  it  be  a 
back  parlor  or  extension  above  ground 
and  with  a  pleasant  outlook.  In  making  a 
scheme  of  furnishing  we  will  first  consider 
what  to  do  with  the  old-style  dining-room  ; 
one  situated  at  the  rear  or  half  below 
ground. 

The  sombreness  of  such  an  apartment 
may  first  be  broken  up  by  using  metallic 
effects,  with  the  walls  either  stippled  or 
hung  with  paper  over  a  dado  of  l.incrusta 
Walton,  which  readily  lends  itself  to  any 
style  of  finish.  Such  decorations  require 
a  reserved  rather  than  a  (iorid  taste,  and 
great  nicety  in  combination  and  arrange- 
ment, which  ought  always  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  an  artist  of  experience.  No 
'prentice  hand  could  have  executed  that 
famous  iridescent  peacock-room  in  London, 
which  Whistler  boldly  and  triumphantly 
decorated  ;  his  audacity  grew  into  success 
only  through  a  wonderful  feeling  of  color. 

To  brighten  a  dingy  room  let  us  first 
apply  a  wainscoting  either  of  wood  or  of 
wood  fibre,  a  material  both  durable  and 
effective.  A  deep  pattern  may  be  pro- 
cured for  twenty-five  cents  the  yard,  and  it 
comes  just  the  width  of  wall  paper.  It 
should  only  reach  to  the  chair  molding. 

Beginning  here  we  will  shade  the  hard- 
finished  walls  from  a  very  deep,  dull 
orange  red  through  all  its  lighter  tints,  till 
it  dies  away  like  a  clear  rather  than  bril- 
liant sunset,  ending  in  a  delicate  cream  in 
the  center  of  the  ceiling.  In  it  there  is  to 
be  nothing  either  violent  or  gaudy,  but  a 
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gradual  paling  of  the  color  as  if  the  room 
were  a  tent,  fading  out  toward  the  tent-pole 
in  the  middle. 

In  applying  the  pigment,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  white  and  lemon  and  orange 
chromes  and  Venetian  red,  it  is  to  be  laid 
on  in  horizontal  bands,  and,  while  still  wet, 
blended  with  large,  flat,  dry  brushes.  It 
is  to  be  stippled,  and  then  the  walls  finished 
with  stencilings  of  copper  bronze,  leaving 
the  ceiling  untouched.  When  the  shading 
and  blending  are  perfectly  done,  the  effect 
is  soft,  glowing  and  unique. 

The  stencilings  should  be  of  simple 
geometrical  or  conventional  forms  in  two 
sizes,  the  larger  some  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  one  foot  apart.  The  alternating 
patterns  are  but  little  more  than  half  as 
large.  Where  objection  is  made  to  metal- 
lic effects  the  same  figures  may  be  stenciled 
in  the  wall-color  only  six  or  eight  shades 
lighter  than  that  upon  which  it  is  superim- 
posed, and,  like  that,  shade  from  the  chair 
railing  to  the  ceiling.  If  there  is  a  picture 
molding,  in  order  to  render  it  inconspic- 
uous, paint  over  it,  making  it  a  part  of  the 
wall.  A  plain  oval  center-piece,  tinted 
with  copper  bronze,  seems  to  fasten  the 
paling  tints  to  the  center  of  the  ceiling. 

To  bring  out  the  wall  color,  the  wood- 
work of  such  a  room  ought  to  be  either 
black-walnut,  dark  cherry  or  mahogany,  or 


pine  stained  to  resemble  one  of  them. 
These  stains  come  ready-mixed,  but  from 
motives  of  economy,  they  may  be  prepared 
at  home.  Black-walnut  is  simulated  by  a 
trifle  of  burnt  umber,  added  to  oil  thinned 
by  turpentine.  To  give  occasional  darker 
shades,  apply  a  touch  of  Vandyke  brown  ; 
for  a  reddish  shade  add  a  little  burnt 
sienna  ;  for  cherry,  use  burnt  sienna  alone  ; 
for  mahogany  the  addition  of  a  little  raw 
sienna  to  the  burnt  will  be  sufficient.  If 
oak  be  desired, — though  this  color  will  be 
too  weak  for  a  wall,  the  shade  which,  just 
above  the  chair  molding,  ought  to  be  as 
dark  as  mahogany, — use  a  tritle  of  raw 
sienna  alone. 

If  the  wood-work  of  the  dining-room 
has  been  already  painted,  a  good  color  to 
bring  out  the  rich  yellow  and  reddish 
brown  of  th"  walls  will  be  a  dark  steel  or 
gray-blue.  The  wainscoting,  be  it  either 
wood-fibre  or  wood,  must  be  stained  or 
painted  like  the  other  wood-work  ;  if  the 
one,  cherry,  black-walnut  or  mahogany  ; 
if  the  other,  steel-blue. 

In  either  case  the  portieres  may  be  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  the  latter  color,  with  a 
dado  showing  amber,  maroon  or  mixed 
Persian  figures.  The  material  may  be 
either  felt  or  velours,  with  a  broad  band  of 
orange  or  maroon  plush,  having  appliques 
of  various  contrasting  colors,   large  and 
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pronounced  in  style,  though  of  simple 
archaic  figures,  which  are  so  effective  when 
hanging  in  folds.  Underlet  work,  that  is, 
with  the  material  cut  away  in  geometrical 
figures  to  show  satin  or  velvet  of  a  contrast- 
ing tint  underneath,  and  the  figures  out- 
lined with  a  large  yellow  cord,  couched 
with  the  same  color,  is  suitable  for  the 
dining-table  spread.  In  that  case  let  the 
underlet  material  show  the  leading  tint  of 
the  curtain  dado.  A  narrow  frieze  of  the 
same  motif  is  only  desirable  if  the  room  be 
lofty. 

The  windows  of  this  dining-room  will  be 
much  improved  if  a  portion  of  the  upper 
sash  is  filled  with  colored  glass.  This  now 
comes  within  reach  of  a  moderate  purse. 
Pale  amber,  dull  blues  and  greens  and  old 
pinks,  clustered  about  a  central  uncolored 
pane,  afford  pleasure  to  the  eye  of  the  diner 
who,  more  often  than  otherwise,  is  so  seated 
as  not  to  look  out  upon  a  noble  landscape 
which  would  eclipse  any  ornamentation. 
Even  in  conversation  where  attention  is 
diverted  from  everything  else,  these  hues, 
lovely  though  subdued,  act  on  the  eye  like 
music  upon  the  ear,  harmonizing,  enliven- 
ing and  inspiring. 

In  rooms  already  finished, — as  if  a  room 
ever  could  be  finished  ! — the  severity  of  an 
oblong  window  may  be  greatly  relieved, 
without  obstruction  to  the  light,  by  insert- 
ing a  Japanese  screen  or  bordering,  about  a 


foot  wide,  flush  with  the  outer  casing  at  the 
top  of  the  sash.  These  come  in  a  variety 
of  patterns,  and  there  are  also  those  of 
American  manufacture  in  graceful  sheafs 
of  spindles  and  other  forms,  costing  from 
$1.50  upward.  Some  Japanese  paintings 
on  thin  silk  are  excellent  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  can  be  stretched  on  slender 
frames,  like  canvas,  and  allow  the  light  to 
sift  through  with  charming  effect.  In  fact 
any  one  who  uses  the  brush  can  devise  more 
than  one  graceful  ornamentation  of  flowers 
and  birds  or  fruit  and  Arabesques.  Even 
silk  patch- work,  the  tiny  pieces  arranged 
with  an  artist's  eye,  may  be  stretched  upon 
a  frame  and  produce  a  peculiarly  delightful 
effect. 

Whatever  decoration  may  be  fixed  upon, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  window  should  be 
guiltless  of  one  of  those  ugly  shades  which 
draws  down  like  a  pall,  only  at  the  slightest 
touch,  to  spring  back  again  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  with  which  dynamite  explodes. 
Doubtless  nothing  can  be  more  convenient, 
— or  more  inartistic.  It  is  well  to  have  one 
room  in  the  house  destitute  of  such  ugliness. 

If  double  draperies  are  necessary,  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  without  shades,  or  where 
there  is  plenty  of  sunshine,  those  close  to 
the  window  may  be  made  either  of  dull-blue 
or  of  ecru  Indian  silk,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  light  needed.  They  are  hung 
close  to  the  window  from  a  brass  rod,  and 
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are  loose  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  draw  aside 
readily.  The  heavier  outside  curtains  of 
dull  blue.striped  with  Eastern  colors.depend 
from  poles  just  below  the  colored  section, 
or  from  the  top  of  the  window  where  the 
glass  is  plain. 

Of  all  rooms  in  the  house  the  dining-room 
-should  be  carpeted  with  a  large  rug,  in  order 
lo  allow  frequent  shakings  and  renovations. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  Oriental,  American,  or 
merely  made  out  of  a  carpeting  with  a 
brighter  border,  here,  at  least,  there  should 
be  a  clear  space  of  at  least  six  inches  around 
the  edges  next  the  skirting,  and  three  times 
that  distance  is  still  better.  If  the  flooring 
be  so  rough  as  to  need  entire  concealment, 
let  it  be  a  self-colored  "  filling"  of  mahog- 
any color — upon  it  stretch  a  bright  rug 
with  a  ground-work  as  near  like  the  "  filling" 
as  possible. 

The  dining-table  should  be  low,  with  little 
carving  to  contain  dust.  Square  tables, 
which  small  families  sometimes  affect,  can 
be  made  as  large  and  shapely  as  King  Ar- 
thur's round  table  by  a  semi-circular  annex 
for  each  of  the  sides  when  occasion  war- 
rants. The  chairs  are  in  good  taste  when 
made  very  plain  and  substantial,  whether 
finished  with  seats  and  backs  of  rattan  or 
leather.      The     housekeeper    may    better 


exercise  economy  In  other  furnishings  than 
here.  Can  anything  more  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  diner  than  a  seat  both  easy 

Nothing  but  the  American  nomadic  habit 
prevents  the  buffet  from  being  built  into 
the  house  like  a  closet  or  cupboard,  to 
which  genus  it  essentially  belongs.  It 
might  then  partake  of  the  individuality  of 
the  family  ;  it  might  be  grave  or  gay  or 
lively  or  severe.  There  could  be  a  recess 
a  yard  or  more  in  depth  thrown  out  at  one 
side  between  the  chimney  and  the  end  of 
the  room,  made  especially  to  hold  the  cab- 
inet buffet.  Above,  it  should  be  arched 
from  the  ceiling ;  below,  there  would  be 
three  compartments,  the  center  the  highest, 
and  from  their  tops  could  spring  lance- 
pointed  windows  filled  with  colored  glass. 
In  the  lower  portions  might  be  safes  for 
holding  silver;  above,  drawers  for  table 
equipments,  and,  still  higher,  cabinets  with 
doors  of  beveled  glass  on  either  side  of 
shelves  for  the  display  of  fine  china.  The 
whole  should  be  plain  and  solid.  It  could 
be  built  into  a  house  already  made  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  an  elaborate  and  intrusive 
buffet. 

If  the  room  be  of  sufficient  size  a  lounge 
covered  with  a  Turkish  rug,  which  may  be 
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bought  as  low  as  ten  dollars,  will  prove 
most  acceptable  to  the  weary  father  who 
can,  by  its  help,  enjoy  a  post- prandial  nap, 
while  the  young  people  make  merry  in  the 
drawing-room  and  the  children  chat  in  the 
sitting-room. 

By  the  aid  of  a  glowing  grate  or  Argand 
burner,  is  seen  the  mantel  of  wood,  sur- 
mounting a  fire-place  and  hearth  fitted  with 
small  tiles,  shaded  from  mahogany  color  to 
yellow  brown.  Ten  or  twelve  inches  above 
the  mantel  is  a  shelf  two-thirds  as  wide, 
and  over  that  a  second,  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  depth,  with  a  low  spindle  railing 
in  front  to  hold  plates  and  plaques  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Back  of  the  whole  is  a  beveled 
mirror,  which  can  be  purchased,  unframed, 
at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  held  in  place  by 
a  narrow  wooden  molding  matching  the 
rest  of  the  wood-work.     A  breadth  of  plush 


will  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  nowhere 
are  mirrors  so  desirable  as  in  a  dining-room. 
In  the  doors  of  a  hanging  cabinet  or  corner 
cupboard  or  buffet  they  serve  to  redouble 
the  light,  multiply  the  sparkle  of  crystal 
and  silver  and  diffuse  that  cheery  glow  of 
which  too  much  cannot  be  had  at  the  even- 
ing meal,  upon  a  cold,  dark  day,  or  upon 
festive  occasions. 

In  a  well-lighted  dining-room  with  paper- 
hung  walls,  a  good  combination  is  yellowish 
olive  green  embossed  with  a  small  conven- 
tional figure  for  the  sides.  The  wainscot- 
ing and  wood-work  maybe  a  deep  tan-red, 
and  the  frieze  a  light  olive  figured  with 
yellow  and  crimson.  The  rug  or  carpet 
ought  to  be  a  very  deep  olive,  well  covered 
with  small  geometrical  figures  in  crimsoD 
and  amber. 

A  still  more  unusual  combination  is  that 
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ot  a  citrine -colored  wall  with  a  dado  or 
wainscoting  painted  dark  blue.  The 
citrine,  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  yellow 
with  one  of  red  and  one  of  blue,  is  neutral, 
and,  when  united  with  the  blue  dado,  con- 
veys an   impression  of  coldness.     Yet  it 


furnishes  a  rich  setting  for  a  bright  table 
service,  which  it  brings  into  prominence 
much  better  than  a  wall  color  either  lighter 
or  brighter  in  hue  can  do. 

Jfes/er  M.  Poole. 
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HE  sexton  came 
into  the  church 
and  turned   up 
the  gas.    It  was 
a     large    old 
church,  without 
columns    or 
arches,  and, 
though    a  dig- 
nified old  build- 
ing, there  was 
a  certain  bare- 
ness and  rigidity  about  it,  which  even  the 
evergreen  arches  and  flowering  plants,  with 
which  it  was  at  present  filled,  failed  to  re- 
lieve.    The  girls  of  Weston  had  always  said 
it  was  a  hard  church  to  trim.     They  could 
do  nothing  with  it  at  Christmas,  except  hang 
great  ropes  of  green  from  the  corners  to 
the  centre  chandelier,  and  they  were  always 
afraid  these  would  break  from  their  moor- 
ings and  annihilate  a  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation.  It  was  even  worse  at  a  wedding  ; 
there  seemed  no  point  of  attack,  no  prom- 
inent place  to  lavish  one's  efforts  upon. 


It  was  a  church  that  lent  itself  unwill- 
ingly to  decoration,  and  looked  as  if  it 
privately  disapproved  of  it.  The  young 
men  and  maidens  of  Weston  had  done 
their  best  with  it  to-day,  and  half  of  the 
trouble  and  material  that  they  had  taken 
would  have  made  a  more  beautiful  build- 
ing blossom  like  the  rose.    ■ 

"It  swallows  up  all  our  decorations," 
Lilian  Tallman  had  said,  "until  they  have 
no  more  effect  than  a  button-hole  bouquet 
laid  in  each  pew." 

But  the  sexton  didn't  think  so.  He 
stood  a  moment  after  turning  up  the 
gas,  and  gazed  admiringly  around. 

Then  there  was  a  noise  in  the  vestibule, 
a  sound  of  laughing  voices,  and  a  gay  party 
of  young  people  came  in. 

It  was  easy  to  pick  out  the  bride-elect. 
Not  only  was  she  the  prettiest  of  all  the 
girls,  but  she  had  a  certain  air  of  import- 
ance and  authority.  She  was  excited,  but 
not  so  much  so  but  that  she  knew  per- 
fectly what  she  wanted. 

"We'd    better   begin    right   away,"    she 
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said,  "  for  we  may  have  to  do  it  over  four 
or  five  times.  Here,  Alec,  you  come  with 
me  and  be  papa.  I  couldn't  get  papa  to 
come  out  to-night.  Now,  mamma,  you  go 
and  sit  in  the  front  pew  and  criticize.  Sam, 
you  and  Mr.  Hickok  come  in  from  the 
vestry  door  and  meet  me  at  the  chancel. 
Now,  you  ushers,  you  go  first,  about  four 
pews  apart,  I  think." 

"  I  always  did  hate  this  sneaking  in  from 
the  vestry,"  said  the  groom,  a  tall,  slim 
young  man,  with  an  expressionless  face 
and  very  handsome  clothes. 

"  You  want  to  *  sit  on  the  fence  and  throw 
stones  at  the  procession*,  if  you  can't  be  in 
it,"  said  the  bride,  laughing.  "  Now,  don't 
be  peering  out  of  the  vestry  door,  that 
looks  so  ridiculous.  You  can  tell  by  the 
organ  when  we  start,  and  you  needn't  come 
out  until  the  ushers  are  half  way  up  the 
aisle." 

"  That's  right,"  murmured  the  groom, 
"  keep  me  out  of  sight  just  as  long  as  pos- 
sible !  A  man's  awfully  in  the  way  at  his 
own  wedding.  I  wish  you  could  be  mar- 
ried without  me,  Kittie." 

"  I  could,"  she  said  quickly  and  laughed. 
**  Now  boys,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  ush- 
ers, "don't  forget  that  one  of  you  must 
have  Mr.  Ellsworth's  and  Mr.  Hickok's  hats 
here  in  the  vestibule.  Will  Corning,  you 
remember  that  when  Grace  Patten  was 
married,  the  ushers  forgot  about  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's hat,  and  he  had  to  leave  her  on  the 
church  steps,  subject  to  pneumonia  and  the 
jeers  of  the  populace,  while  he  went  back 
to  hunt  for  it,  and  he  couldn't  find  it  after 
all,  and  had  to  borrow  the  sexton's.  He 
looked  too  absurd,  and  he's  been  queer 
ever  since." 

The  little  procession  was  formed.  The 
organist  who  had  come  in  played  a  wed- 
ding march,  and  they  moved  slowly  up  the 
aisle. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Kittie,  **  I  wish  papa 
had  come.  I'm  sure  he'll  make  a  mistake. 
I  wish  I  dared  chalk  the  place  for  his  feet 
here  on  the  carpet." 

"Kittie,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "when 
will  you  give  me  your  bouquet  to  hold  ? 
before  we  all  kneel  or  afterward  ? " 

"  Afterward,  I  think,"  said  Kittie, 
thoughtfully. 

"1  knew  a  girl,"  said  the  young  man 
who  had  been  called  Will  Corning,  "  who 
had  her  bridesmaids  all  kneel  and  count 
ten,  so  they'd  be  sure  and  get  up  to- 
gether." 

"  How  absurd,"  said  Kittie. 


"  Well,  it  was  much  prettier  than  to  have 
them  struggling  on  to  their  feet,  one  at  a 
time." 

"  Of  course,  but  I  don't  see  the  necessity. 
The  girls  can  just  watch  me  and  get  up 
when  I  do." 

"  I  see,"  laughed  the  young  man,  "  don't 
count  ten,  but  keep  an  eye  open." 

There  were  the  usual  complications  and 
mistakes,  and  the  little  rehearsal  was  re- 
peated three  or  four  times. 

"  Shall  you  say  *  obey,*  Kittie,"  asked  one 
of  the  bridesmaids. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  "  it's  easier  to 
say  it  and  not  do  it,  than  it  is  not  to  say 
it.  Mr.  Hickok,"  she  continued,  "you'll 
have  the  ring  all  ready  for  Sam,  won't  you  ? 
Prolonged  searchings  at  such  a  time  are  so 
dreadful." 

"  Now,  Kittie,"  said  fier  mother  from 
the  front  pew,  "do  answer  distinctly  and 
audibly." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  Lilian,  "  don't  speak 
as  if  you  were  confiding  a  secret  to  the 
minister." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  said  Kittie,  "  you'd 
better  talk  to  Sam.  Bessie  Seymour's  hus- 
band said — *and  thereto  I  plute  thee  my 
trite,'  instead  of  *  plight  thee  my  troth,' 
and  then  made  the  frivolous  excuse  that 
*  his  throat  got  dry.'  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  a  plain  *  trite '  is,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  *  pluted  '  one  !  " 

There  was  more  light  talk  and  laughter, 
much  taking  of  positions  and  arranging 
of  groups. 

Then  they  decided  where  to  put  the 
white  satin  ribbon,  which  was  to  divide 
the  uninvited  goats  from  the  invited  and 
full-dressed  sheep. 

Then,  still  laughing  and  chattering,  they 
drifted  out,  and  left  the  old  church, 
which  seemed  to  look  after  them  with  a 
solemn  and  disapproving  air. 

At  the  door,  one  of  .the  young  men,  a 
stranger  in  the  place,  turned  to  a  pretty 
girl  who  was  standing  near  him,  and  who 
had  been  rather  more  silent  than  the 
others  in  the  church. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "you  are  Miss 
Tallman's  sister  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  quietly,  "  I  am  Kit- 
tie's  sister — the  middle  Miss  Tallman." 

He  looked  at  her  a  second.    "  The  mid 
die  of  the  sandwich  is  always   the   best," 
he  said,  and  added,  "  even  when  the  bread 
is  very  good,  too." 

She  laughed,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  But  you  will  be  promoted  to-morrow," 
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he  continued,  "and  inherit  your  sister's 
card- plate." 

"  Yes,'^  she  said,  and  added  softly,  as  if 
to  herself,  "  I  wonder  if  it  will  make  any 
difference  ?  " 

Some  of  the  others  came  up  then,  and 
she  left  him  and  joined  her  sister. 

She  had  a  sweet  face,  though  not  as 
pretty  as  the  bride's,  Kittie  was  rather  too 
pretty,  too  bright,  too  full  of  delightful 
animal  spirits.  There  was  no  sense  of 
restfulness  about  her. 

Her  laugh  was  musical  and  contagious, 
but  one  wanted  to  feel  well  himself,  when 
he  heard  it  or  saw  her.  An  invalid  once 
said  she  was  the  most  depressing  person 
he  had  ever  seen.  Her  youth  and  health 
and  jollity  seemed  to  overpower  him  like  a 
great  flood,  and  entirely  extinguish  hisfee- 
ble  spark  of  vitality. 

There  are  some  people  whom,  without 
having  to  "die  young,"  "the  gods  love." 
They  are  darlings   of    Fortune,    who   de- 


nies them  nothing,  though  they  never 
seem  to  thank  her,  and  hold  her  gifts 
lightly, 

Kittie  Tallman  was  one  of  these.  She 
had  danced  through  life  in  silk  stockings 
and  French  slippers.  Others  might  make 
the  same  journey,  not  dancing,  but  walk- 
ing, creeping — even  stumbling  along  ; 
coarsely,  clumsily  shod,  or  with  bare, 
bleeding  feel.  But  of  these  she  knew 
nothing.  Life  had  shown  her  "only  the 
flaunting  of  its  tulip  flower." 

No  one  was  surprised  when  Kittie  married 
Sam  Ellsworth,  the  only  son  of  a  very  rich 
father,  and  a  pleasant,  manly  fellow  besides. 
They  would  have  been  surprised  if  she 
had  done  anything  else,  for  the  habit  of 
being  happy  seems  as  hard  as  its  opposite 
to  break. 

But  soon  after  she  was  married,  a  sorrow 
just  brushed  her  with  its  wing  in  passing, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  emptied  more 
good-fortune  into  her  lap. 
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Her  husband's  father  died,  and  Sam 
came  into  his  inheritance. 

Kittie  wrote  home  of  all  the  changes  in 
their  plans  that  this  would  make. 

"  We  are  going  abroad,"  she  wrote  to  her 
mother,  "  as,  of  course,  we  cannot  go  out 
here  this  winter,  and  I  have  decided  to  get 
my  mourning  in  Paris — they  make  such 
cheerful,  stylish  mourning  there — and  it 
seemed  absurd  to  keep  all  my  pretty  wed- 
ding clothes,  when  it  will  be  so  long  before 
I  can  wear  them  again.  So  I  have  sent 
three  trunks  full  of  things  home  to  the  girls. 
My  dresses  just  fit  Nellie,  and  I  have  sent 
the  most  of  them  to  her.  Lilian  is  so  much 
taller  and  slighter,  everything  would  have 
to  be  altered  for  her,  but  there  are  some 
wraps  and  hats  she  can  wear,  and  I  think 
my  pink  brocade  might  fit  her, — it  was  hor- 
ribly tight  for  me.  The  slippers  and  para- 
sols and  fans,  they  must  divide.  I  should 
feel  awfully  to  part  with  all  these  pretty 
things,  for  most  of  them  I  have  never  had 
on,  but  I  shall  wear  black  for  a  year,  and 
perhaps  longer,  as  Sam  was  the  only  son. 
Then  before  we  come  home  I  shall  get  new 
supplies  of  everything  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  I  want  the  girls  to  enjoy  these  things 
while  they  are  new  and  fresh." 

So  the  dainty  wedding  finery  came  back 
to  the  old  home,  and  the  two  girls  divided  it. 

"  Isn't  it  fun  !"  said  Lilian,  "  just  as  good 
as  being  married  and  without  any  of  the 
trouble." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Nellie,  " it  seems 
to  me,  somehow,  as  if  Kittie  were  dead,  and 
we  were  taking  her  things." 

"  Oh,  how  horrible  !  What  makes  you 
say  such  a  disagreeable  thing?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  exactly,"  Nellie  has- 
tily explained,  "but  don't  you  see  !  These 
things  are  so  like  her,  they  seem  part  of 
her  personality,  and  yet  she  isn't  here  !" 

"  Yes,  they  are  like  her,"  said  the  younger 
sister,  "  and  she  had  such  good  taste  !  " 

She  was  trying  on  a  little  white  lace  bon- 
net as  she  spoke,  and  stood  with  her  back 
to  the  mirror,  holding  up  a  hand-glass. 

"  Nellie,"  she  said,  "  do*  you  mind  if  I 
take  this?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Lilian,  take  anything  that  you 
can  use.  I  feel  guilty  that  I  am  just  her  size. 
I  wish  that  you  could  have  them  all.  Some- 
how they  make  me  sad — dear  Kittie,  they 
are  so  like  her  I "  and  she  laid  her  cheek 
lovingly  against  a  soft  brown  embroidered 
wrap. 

"  Put  that  on,"  said  Lilian.  Nellie  threw 
it  around  her  shoulders. 


"That's  very  becoming,  Nellie.  You 
look  quite  like  Kittie  in  it." 

Nellie  threw  it  off  hastily.  "  That's  just 
what  I  mean,"  she  cried.  "  It  isn't  only  the 
things,  it's  a  part  of  Kittie  that  goes  with 
them.  It  seems  like  stealing  some  one 
else's  character  to  wear  them." 

Lilian  laughed.  "I  don't  understand 
you,  and  I  don't  care,"  she  said.  "  I  think 
it  was  very  considerate  of  Sam's  father  to 
die.  Now,  Kittie  has  all  the  money,  and 
we  have  all  these,  and  the  more  I  look  like 
Kittie,  the  better  I  shall  like  it." 

But  Nellie  folded  all  her  new  possessions 
and  put  them  back  in  the  trunks.  The 
middle  Miss  Tall  man  had  never  been  like 
the  other  two.  She  was  quieter  and  more 
reserved.  She  had  been  a  very  good 
background  for  her  handsome,  brilliant 
sister.  If  she  had  been  a  little  over- 
shadowed, a  little  slighted  on  account  of 
this  same  sister,  who  was  to  blame  ? 

Everyone  notices  the  prettiest  face  first, 
and  it  is  the  quickest  tongue  that  makes  it- 
self heard  the  oftenest.  Then  Kittie  was 
the  oldest — it  had  seemed  right  that  every- 
thing should  be  hers. 

Nellie,  herself,  had  never  questioned  it ; 
she  was  too  unselfish,  and  loved  her  sister 
too  dearly.  She  had  thought  sometimes 
how  wonderful  it  must  be  to  be  like  Kittie, 
and  have  everyone  look  at  you  and  admire 
you.  How  wonderful  to  have  friends  and 
lovers  by  the  score.  One  lover  seemed  a 
very  marvellous  thing  to  Nellie  Tallrrian,  a 
thing  to  be  thought  of  with  awe  and  rev- 
erence, but  Kittie  had  successfully  managed 
two  or  three  at  a  time. 

Nellie  had  never  envied  her,  but  she  had 
longed  sometimes  to  wield  her  sceptre  too 
in  the  kingdom  of  hearts.  Power  is  very 
sweet — not  less  to  the  young  girl  when  she 
discovers  that  she  holds  it,  than  to  the 
man  who  has  snatched  a  crown  and  put 
it  on. 

Her  sister's  marriage  made  very  little 
change  in  Nellie's  affairs.  Her  family  had 
never  expected  her  to  be  a  very  active 
member,  and  so  she  never  was,  for  we  live 
mostly  just  as  those  around  us  expect  us 
to  live.  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  batter  down 
as  that  wall  which  other  people's  opinion 
of  us  builds  up.  Nellie  was  thought  to  be 
shy  and  reserved,  and  the  very  conscious- 
ness that  this  was  thought  of  her  made 
her  so. 

She  was  as  surprised  as  the  rest  of  the 
family,  therefore,  when  in  the  spring  after 
Kittie's  marriage,  an  invitation  came  from 
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an  Aunt  Susan  for  her  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  her  by  the  sea. 

Aunt  Susan  was  rich,  childish  and  pecu- 
liar. She  was  spasmodically  devoted  to  her 
nieces,  whom  she  often  embarrassed  by 
presenting  them  with  gifts,  coupled  with 
the  condition  that  they  should  wear  them 
just  as  they  were.  She  had  been  very 
fond  of  Kittie,  but  their  friendship  foun- 
dered on  this  rock  :  Kittie  absolutely  re- 
fused to  accept  a  cinnamon-brown  silk, 
made  in  a  by-gone  fashion. 

"  I  wore  her  blue  flannel  bathing-dress," 
said  Kittie,  "  though  it  went  three  times 
around  me  and  trailed  behind.  I  made  a 
fool  of  myself  in  her  cameo  ear-rings  which 
were  quite  large  enough  for  ash-receivers, 
and  I  pranced  around  in  her  old  seal-skin 
jacket,  when  it  had  grown  just  the  color  of 
a  yellow  dog  in  the  back,  but  I  drew  the 
line  at  that  cinnamon  silk.  It  would  really 
have  been  a  crime  to  wear  that !  " 

So  Aunt  Susan  had  packed  her  trunks  in 
high  dudgeon  and  departed,  and  had  never 
taken  any  notice  of  her  nieces  since. 

She  did  not  come  to  the  wedding,  al- 
though Kittie  wrote  her  a  very  sweet  little 
note,  to  which  she  merely  returned  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

"  March  ist.  If  within  four  days  I 
should  happen  to  hear  that  you  would  like 
that  excellent  and  desirable  brown  silk 
dress,  in  your  trousseau,  it  will  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  bring  it  to  your  wedding. 
March  4th,  P.  S.      I  am  not  coming." 

"  Well,  that's  an  end  of  Aunt  Susan," 
laughed  Kittie.  "  How  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  her  watching  the  post  for  my 
cinnamon  recantation  !  " 

Nothing  had  been  heard  from  her  since, 
but  now  she  voluntarily  broke  the  silence 
and  wrote  to  Nellie.  She  was  going  to 
Sea  Cliff  for  the  summer,  and  would  like 
Nellie  to  go  with  her. 

"  Sea  Cliff  is  a  very  nice  place,  Nellie," 
said  her  mother,  "  not  very  large  or  gay, 
but  some  of  the  nicest  people  go  there,  old 
families  who  have  gone  there  for  years. 
You  will  have  all  Kittie's  things  to  wear, 
and  Aunt  Susan  is  good  and  kind  in  spite 
of  her  peculiarities.  I  don't  see  why 
you  shouldn't  have  a  very  pleasant 
summer." 

Nellie  went  up  to  her  own  room,  a  sud- 
den startling  thought  shining  in  her  face. 

Why  shouldn't  she  go,  as  Kittie  would 
have  gone  ? 

Why  not  leave  her  old  self  with  her  old 
dresses  at  home  ?     Why  not  see  for  once  if 


she  couldn't  be  bright  and  charming  and 
lovable  too  ? 

We  all  of  us  have  sometimes  a  wild 
desire  to  get  away  from  every  one  who  has 
ever  known  us,  and  begin  all  over  again.  It 
seems  as  if  there  we  could  strike  out  on  a 
new  line,  could  do  and  say  the  thing  that 
now  we  cannot  do  or  say,  because  we  are 
hampered  by  our  own  personal  traditions. 

This  was  the  desire  that  filled  Nellie 
I'allman's  heart — to  get  away  from  herself 
and  play  at  being  someone  else. 

"  I  will  be  like  Kittie,"  she  thought,  and 
her  heart  beat  more  quickly  at  the  idea. 
"  Nobody  knows  me  ;  nobody  will  be  sur- 
prised. I  know  all  Kittie's  ways  ;  I  have  all 
her  dresses.  Why,  it  will  be  exactly  like 
private  theatricals  !"  She  grew  more  and 
more  excited  as  she  dwelt  upon  her  plan. 

She  went  around  the  house  the  week  be- 
fore her  departure  in  a  state  of  dazed  ex- 
pectancy. 

"  I  think  1  feel  just  like  a  chrysalis  be- 
fore it  turns  into  a  butterfly,"  she  thought. 
She  packed  Kittie's  pretty  things,  with  an 
entirely  different  feeling  from  that  she  had 
had  about  them  at  first.  Now,  they  seemed 
merely  so  many  stage  properties  in  the 
little  drama  she  was  going  to  act. 

She  had  on  a  blue  travelling  dress  of  her 
sister's,  when  she  said  good  by.  Her 
mother  kissed  her.  "  My  dear,"  she  said, 
*'  how  like  Kittie  you  look  in  that  dress  !  " 

The  girl  laughed  nervously  as  she  got 
into  the  carriage. 

"  The  play  has  begun,"  she  thought  ; 
"  the  play  has  begun." 

Aunt  Susan  eyed  her  sharply  when  she 
arrived. 

"You  are  more  like  Kittie  than  I 
expected,"  she  said  indignantly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Nellie,  "  I  am  like  her, 
and  I  hope  to  be  more  so." 

They  looked  at  each  other  steadily  for  a 
few  seconds.  Aunt  Susan  measured  her 
strength  against  this  new  niece  and  found 
it  but  weakness.  But  she  was  a  woman  who 
could  retreat  in  good  order,  when  she  did 
retreat. 

"  Well,  Kittie  was  a  nice  girl,"  she  said 
placidly,  and  Nellie  was  so  astonished  she 
was  silent. 

There  were  not  many  people  at  Sea 
Cliff  when  they  arrived,  but  the  hotel  rap- 
idly filled.  Nellie  had  very  little  trouble 
in  her  self-imposed  role.  Either  she  was 
helped  by  that  "  moral  support  "  of  which 
we  are  all  conscious  when  particularly  well 
dressed,  or  the  difference  between  herself 
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and  her  sister  was  less  than  she  imagined,  or 
it  was  as  she  had  at  first  fancied — a  part  of 
Kittie's  personality  went  with  her  clothes — 
but,  at  all  events,  she  knew  she  was  like  her, 
knew  that  in  a  hundred  little  tricks  of 
speech  and  manners  she  was  more  like 
Kittie  than  like  her  old  self.  She  began 
to  be  popular,  and  the  knowledge  that  peo- 
ple liked  her  carried  her  forward  with  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  made  her  in  reality  more 
charming  than  she  had  ever  been. 

She  knew,  however,  that  all  her  successes 
so  far  had  been  small  ones,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  the  first  large  dance  which  was 
given  at  the  hotel  as  a  sort  of  trial  trip  for 
her  new  wings. 

Would  she  really  be  a  belle  like  Kittie  ? 

She  was  in  a  perfect  tremble  of  excite- 
ment as  she  dressed,  and  her  spirits  rose, 
as  she  pictured  to  herself  the  delights  of 
dancing  with  many  partners,  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  admirers,  of  having,  in  a  word, 
that  "  good  time,"  so  dear  to  every  girl  ; 
and  then  her  spirits  sank  as  she  thought  of 
herself,  alone,  unnoticed  in  a  corner,  with' 
no  one  to  speak  to,  or  care  about  her. 

Oh,  is  it  a  good  or  a  sad  thing,  that  noth- 
ing, neither  deep  sorrows,  nor  great  joys, 
can  ever  make  a  woman's  heart  beat  again, 
as  a  young  girl's  does  on  the  eve  of  a  ball  ? 

She  went  into  Aunt  Susan's  room,  after 
she  was  all  ready.  That  amiable  person 
looked  at  her  critically. 

"  You  are  charming,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
"  Here,  I  want  you  to  wear  these." 

Nellie  turned  cold.  It  might  be  a  pair 
of  arctics  or  a  Shaker  bonnet.  She  felt  it 
was  cruel  of  Aunt  Susan  to  spring  one  of 
her  surprises  upon  her  at  just  this  crisis. 
But  when  the  old  lady  turned  and  clasped 
around  her  neck  a  beautiful  string  of 
pearls,  the  tears  came  to  Nellie's  eyes,  and 
she  did  what  no  one  had  done  to  Aunt 
Susan  in  many  a  long  year — she  threw  her 
arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 

"  How  good  you  are,"  she  said,  "  how 
dear  and  good  !  " 

When  she  went  into  the  ball-room  her 
heart  was  still  full  of  Aunt  Susan's  kind- 
ness, and  she  was  so  busy  finding  a  seat 
for  her  near  people  that  she  liked,  that 
she  quite  forgot  about  herself,  and  not 
until  she  was  half  through  with  her  first 
dance  did  she  realize  that  this  was  the  first 
ball  she  had  ever  been  to  in  Kittie's 
character. 

Well,  it  was  certainly  very  pleasant  to 
be  jCittie. 

It  seemed  easy,  too,  to  look  bright  and 


pleased  as  Kittie  used,  and  to  say  the  little 
frothy,  silly  things  that  Kittie  used  to  say. 

She  was  surprised  that  it  was  so  easy^ 
and  astonished  at  her  own  success. 

"  What  would  they  say  at  home,  if  they 
could  see  me,"  she  thought.  "  They  would 
not  believe  it  possible  that  it  is  I !  I  feel 
just  like  Cinderella.  If  everything  should 
change,  and  I  should  drop  my  slipper  and 
go  running  out  of  the  room,  I  shouldn't  be 
a  bit  surprised  !" 

She  had  plenty  of  partners,  for  she 
danced  well,  not  with  the  air  of  conferring 
a  favor,  nor  yet  of  receiving  one  ;  but  as 
if  it  were  a  mutual  pleasure  which  she 
heartily  enjoyed. 

Before  the  ball  was  half  over  she  real- 
ized that  she  had  been  a  great  success  ; 
not  even  Kittie  had  ever  had  a  more  tri- 
umphant evening ! 

She  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  it  seemed 
so  incredible,  so  like  a  miracle. 

But  it  was  a  simple  miracle,  after  all. 
We  have  all  met  people  who,  for  some  in- 
explicable reason,  appear  at  their  worst 
when  surrounded  by  their  families.  Once 
get  them  away,  and  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent people. 

Nellie  had  developed  more  slowly  than 
her  older  sister.  Before  she  had  entirely 
emerged  from  the  school-room,  Kittie  had 
command,  as  it  were,  of  the  entire  social 
field.  She  might  have  won  her  share  of 
recognition  and  appreciation  even  then, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Lilian. 

But  Lilian  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  a 
really  beautiful  face.  She  was  strongly 
picturesque  and  individual — a  girl  who 
instantly  challenged  attention,  no  matter 
among  how  many  she  appeared. 

What  wonder  that  the  current  of  popular 
approval  ran  swiftly  from  Kittie  to  Lilian, 
and  could  not  stop  half-way  for  inferior 
attractions  ? 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  all  this  was 
changed.  The  environment  was  favorable 
to  her.  She  felt  like  a  different  person, 
simply  because  she  was  breathing  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  Everything  around 
her  aided  her  in  the  conscious  effort  she  was 
making  to  appear  as  she  had  never  done 
before. 

She  was  walking  with  her  partner  after 
a  waltz. 

"  Tom  Romeyn  came  to-day,"  he  said» 
"I  just  saw  him  come  into  the  room." 

"  And  who  is  Tom  Romeyn  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Is  it  better  never  to  have  been  born  than 
not  to  know  him  ! " 
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**  1  hope  not,"  he  answered,  "  for  I  was 
only  introduced  myself  to-day  ;  but  he  is 
that  awfully  rich  Mr.  Romeyn  of  New 
York,  the  one  who  owns  the  yacht,  and 
drives  the  break.     There  he  goes  now.'* 

Nellie  looked  after  him  calmly. 

•"  He  ought  to  be  labelled,  if  he  is  all 
that,"  she  said,  "  I  should  never  have  sus- 
pected it." 

**  Oh,  well,  it  will  be  known  fast  enough, 
without  a  label  That  sort  of  light  is  never 
hid  under  a  bushel.  It  blazes  like  an  elec- 
tric light,  and  quite  puts  out  our  little  can- 
dles. I'd  better  dance  with  you,  Miss 
Tallman,  while  I  can,"  and  so  they  started 
again. 

Quite  late  in  the  evening  the  same  young 
man  came  to  Nellie,  as  she  stood  for  a 
minute  near  her  aunt. 

"  Mr.  Romeyn  has  asked  to  meet  you," 
he  said.      "  May  I  bring  him  up  ? " 

"Certainly,"  said  Nellie,  flushed  with 
the  triumph  of  her  evenmg  ;  what  did  one 
millionaire  more  or  less  matter  ? 

He  returned  in  a  moment,  with  a  tall, 
rather  English-looking  man,  who  was  duly 
introduced,  and  who  asked  : 

"Can  you  "give  me  a  waltz.  Miss  Tall- 
man  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Nellie,  showing 
him  her  card,  which  was  all  filled,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  last  dances. 

"  Here  are  two  waltzes  at  the  end,"  he 
persisted,  "mayn't  I  have  one  or  both  of 
those?" 

Nellie  looked  at  Aunt  Susan. 

"  It  will  make  it  later  than  you  want  to 
stay,  I'm  afraid,"  and  then  before  Aunt 
Susan  could  speak,  she  said  : 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Romeyn.  They  say 
the  good  things  of  this  life  always  come 
too  late,  and  so  have  you." 

"  But  only  for  this  evening,"  he  answered. 
"There  will  be  other  evenings  and  other 
waltzes." 

"  I  don't  know,"  laughed  Nellie.  "  *  Who 
knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night  ? '  " 

Just  then  the  music  struck  up  afresh, 
and  some  one  came  to  claim  her.  Mr. 
Romeyn  looked  after  her.  She  was  very 
pretty  in  her  fresh  white  tulle.  Her  cheeks 
were  as  red  as  the  roses  on  her  dress,  and 
her  eyes  danced  with  the  enjoyment  she 
was  having. 

In  a  world  where  people  so  soon  learn  to 
be  faded  and  to  "  take  their  pleasures  sadly," 
there  is  always  something  refreshing  in  the 
spontaneous  delight  of  a  young  girl.  Her 
healthy,  natural  capacity  for  gayety  gives 
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almost  as  much  pleasure  toothers  as  to  her- 
self. 

One  great  secret  of  Nellie's  success,  not 
only  at  her  first  ball  but  all  through  her 
summer,  was  her  own  hearty  enjoyment  of 
it. 

She  was  not  indifferent  or  bored,  neither 
was  she  eager  or  anxious  to  command  at- 
tention. She  was  simply  very  glad  that  she 
was  liked,  and  she  showed  her  pleasure  in 
a  natural,  delightful  way. 

She  enjoyed  the  sea ;  she  likfcd  to  go  sail- 
ing and  blue-fishing.  She  was  fond  of 
rowing  and  tennis — in  a  word,  she  was  a 
jolly  companion,  with  the  rare  quality  of 
camaraderie^  and — always  ready. 

As  the  summer  wore  on,  she  had  more 
than  one  admirer,  who  warmed  into  a  lover. 
She  managed  them  all  as  she  thought 
Kittie  would  have  done.  She  was  frank 
and  friendly  with  them,  and  laughed  at 
them  a  little,  not  enough  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings, but  just  enough  to  scare  away  their 
sentiment.  But  if  they  positively  refused 
to  have  their  feelings  spared,  she  told  them 
the  truth  honestly  and  simply. 

These  little  affairs  were  very  sweet  to  her, 
not  that  she  was  vain  or  heartless,  but  she 
had  always  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  her- 
self, and  it  had  never  seemed  to  her  that 
any  man  would  want  to  marry  her.  When, 
therefore,  she  found  not  one,  but  two  or 
three  who  paid  her  that  high  compliment, 
her  surprise  deepened  into  a  glow  of  warm 
pleasure. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  she  thought,  "there 
is  something  about  me  that  will  be  worth 
the  giving  to  the  man  I  love." 

She  questioned  herself  closely,  as  to 
whether  she  had  been  perfectly  true  with 
her  lovers,  whether  she  had  ever  led  them 
on  by  look  or  word,  and,  while  her  memory 
acquitted  her,  her  conscience  accused  her, 
because  she  knew  that  she  had  made  her- 
self just  as  attractive  as  possible,  all  the 
time. 

"  I  have  only  been  like  Kittie,"  she 
pleaded. 

"  You  have  never  had  a  love  affair  be- 
fore," answered  Conscience  grimly. 

She  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Romeyn, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  invaluable  faculty 
of  always  appearing  when  he  was  wanted, 
and  never  when  he  wasn't. 

He  was  much  courted  and  flattered  by 
many  of  the  people  in  the  hotel,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  Nellie,  with  a  sort  of  healthy 
reaction,  had  been  rather  indifferent  and 
distant  to  him.     But  he  met  all  her  little 
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rebuffs  in  such  a  pleasant,  manly  way,  and  watched  and  counted   closely,    she  would 

laug;hed  so  frankly  at  her  sharp  speeches  have  found  that  she  was  very  often  with 

that  he  rather  robbed  her  wit  of  its  stings,  him,  and  that  those  were  the  best  of  all  the 

There  is  no  fun  in  chatting  a  person  who  times  she  had. 

enjoys  being  chaffed.      He  was  never  es-  Bessif  Chandler. 

pecially    devoted,    and    yet,  if   she    had  To  be  Coneluded. 


And  Siren  songs  were  silent  on 
the  shore. 
When  Zeus  had  left  his  throne  for  evermore, 
And  great  Poseidon  lifted  not  his  head  : 
Saw  you  the  Fates,  the  sisters,  stern  and  dread. 
Holding  the  distaff  as  in  days  of  yore  ? 
Think  you  their  unrelenting  reign  is  oer? 
Only  their  form  is  changed  :  they  are  not  dead. 


THE  THREE  FATES. 

For  still  the  three.  Religion,  Glory,  Love, 
Rule  over  man,  and  weave  the  web  of  life ; 

Religion,  with  the  white  wings  of  a  dove, 
And  Glory,  her  bright  garments  stained  with  strife ; 

While,  robed  in  glowing  vestments  of  the  skies. 
Love  walks  on  earth,  but  looks  toward  Paradise. 

Virna  Woods. 


CHEAP  LIVING  IN  CITIES.    NO.  VI. 


[Author')  Caprrighl.] 


KEF  heart  is  the 
next  experiment 
in  eating  I  will 
ask  readers  who 
may  never  have 
tried  it,  or  hav- 
ing   tried    it 
found  it  unsatis- 
factory, to  make. 
The  great   and 
very  reasonable 
objection    those 
who  have  tried  to  make  use  of  beef  heart 
have   against  it,  is  that  it  leaves  a  greasy 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

This  objection,  however,  is  obviated  by 
proper  preparation,  and  being  very  cheap 
andnourishing,  the  dish  is  well  worth  atrial. 
Select  a  large,  heavy  heart  ;  a  small  one 
will  be  apt  to  be  dry.  as  the  walls  are  thin. 
The  price  is  ten  to  twelve  cents.  Cut  off  the 
"  deaf  ear "  or  gristly  part  that  is  found 
over  the  ventricles,  squeeze  out  any  blood 
there  may  be,  and  wash  the  heart.  Then  put 
it  in  a  sauce-pan,  cover  it  with  boiling  water, 
and  simmer  very  gently  for  half  an  hour — 
if  it  boils  it  will,  like  any  other  meat,  be 
hard.  This  parboiling  removes  the  greasy 
feeling  it  leaves  in  the  mouth. 
.   Make  a  stuffing  in  the  following  way ; 


Two  cups  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  half  a  cup 
of  fat  pork  chopped  fine,  a  small  teaspoon- 
ful  of  thyme  and  marjoram  mixed  and 
powdered,  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  finely- 
chopped  parsley,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a  quarter  one  of  pepper  ;  mix  well 
together  and  wet  with  an  egg,  stuff  the 
heart  full  but  do  not  pack  the  stuffing  in 
tightly,  or  it  will  be  heavy.  When  full, 
coverthe  top  with  slices  of  fat  pork  pinned  on 
with  splintersof  wood  or  wooden  toothpicks; 
dredge  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour  over  the 
heart,  passing  the  hand  over  it,  so  that  it 
does  not  remain  unevenly  scattered.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  taking 
care  it  browns  without  burning,  and  baste 
with  the  fat  in  the  pan.  When  done,  take 
up  the  heart  and  pour  half  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  in  the  pan  (having  removed 
the  fat  from  it),  set  it  on  the  range  and 
scrape  all  the  browning  from  it,  stir  till  the 
gravy  is  all  dissolved  in  the  water,  season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar  or  Worcestershire  Sauce  and  let 
the  whole  boil  three  or  four  minutes. 

With  regard  to  the  stuffing,  those  who 
object  to  any  one  or  all  of  the  herbs  I  have 
given,  may  maketheirown  turkey  dressing. 
The  egg  also  may  be  omitted  if  a  crumbly, 
loose  dressing  is  preferred. 
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Now  you  may  have  carefully  cooked  the 
heart  according  to  directions,  and  if  it 
is  not  properly  carved  it  will  not  be  satis- 
factory. It  must  be  cut  in  igngthwise  slices 
from  the  butt  to  the  point.  Begin  about 
the  centre  of  one  side,  cut  to  the  core,  not 
through,  but  as  you  would  cut  a  long  slice 
from  a  pineapple  ;  slice  in  this  way  about 
half  an  inch  thick  ;  this  gives  the  meat  and 
stuffing  in  due  proportion. 

Heart  warmed  over  is  even  better  than 
when  freshly  roasted. 

Cut  the  cold  heart  into  lengthwise  slices, 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  nice  dripping  or 
butter  into  a  sauce-pan  or  spider,  fry  in  it 
a  small  onion  sliced  thin,  stirring  it  about 
with  a  fork  till  brown,  not  burned  ;  dredge 
in  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  stir  all  to- 
gether till  flour  and  fat  make  a  paste,  then 
pour  in  a  scant  pint  of  boiling  water, 
or  better,  broth  or  soup,  if  you  have  it. 
If  you  have  a  wineglassful  of  claret  or 
California  port  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  or  mushroom  catsup, 
you  will  make  of  this  a  very  elegant  ragout ; 
but,  failing  these,  a  dessertspoonful  of 
vinegar  and  a  clove  must  be  substituted 
and  will  be  excellent.  Let  the  whole  boil  till 
reduced  to  nearly  half  a  pint,  then  lay  in 
the  slices  of  heart  and  let  them  steep  at 
boiling  point  (not  boil)  in  the  gravy  for 
half  an  hour. 

I  spoke  in  an  early  paper  of  the  import- 
ance of  carving  in  household  economy, 
and  promised  to  revert  to  the  subject.  In 
doing  so  I  cannot  undertake  to  explain 
why  in  one  carver's  liands  a  roast  will  serve 
a  dozen  people,  who  will  all  seem  to  have 
generous  helping  and  will  have  no  feeling 
of  insufficiency,  and  yet  a  decent  piece  be 
sent  away,  while  with  another  a  ten-pound 
roast  will  simply  have  the  flap  end  left  after 
serving  ten  to  twelve  people,  or  why  one 
will  help  a  family  from  half  of  a  moderate- 
sized  turkey,  each  getting  an  abundance  of 
breast,  then  turn  it  over  and  send  it  away  a 
respectable  bird,  while  another  serving  the 
same  sized  family,  will  have  only  a  few 
gaunt,  bare  ribs,  and  the  drum  sticks  on 
the  dish  at  the  end  of  the  repast. 

A  sharp  knife  and  a  knowledge  of  carv- 
ing would  account  for  this  ability  to  make 
little  go  far  on  the  part  of  the  carver,  but 
it  will  not  explain  why  the  diner  is  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  portion  served  by  the 
good  carver,  unless,  indeed,  we  eat  with  our 
eyes,  I  know  bad  carvers,  who,  when  re- 
minded (often  by  materfamilias)  that  a 
good  one  would  make  the  family  joint  go 


twice  as  far,  will  protest  it  as  all  nonsense, 
that  if  he  helped  too  bountifully  it  would 
be  proved  by  being  left  on  the  plate.  But 
notwithstanding  this  protest,  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same.  I  Remember  being  one  of 
sixteen — nearly  all  boarders — in  a  country 
house.  A  pair  of  fine  fowls — one  of  which 
most  people  would  have  provided  for  four 
persons,  if  it  were  to  be,  as  in  this  case,  the 
pihe  de  resistance  of  the  dinner,  followed 
some  slender  soup,  and  although  every  one 
was  served  a  respectable  portion  and 
offered  more,  part  of  those  fowls  left  the 
table.  The  strange  thing  was  that  it  was 
only  from  the  remark  of  one  boarder  on 
the  wonders  to  be  achieved  by  judicious 
carving  that  any  of  us  noticed  the  matter, 
proving  we  had  not  felt  any  need  of  more. 
In  the  same  house  I  saw  the  same  people 
served  from  a  small  piece  of  roast  (or 
rather  steamed)  beef  not  more  than  eight 
inches  square,  solid  meat  (I  have  never 
understood  what  part  it  was  from),  and 
nearly  half  that  beef  leave  the  table. 

I  am  not  mentioning  these  facts  in  order 
to  advocate  niggardly  helping,  but  only  to 
show  that  to  carve  well  is  a  source  of 
economy.  A  piece  of  meat  gashed  and 
hacked  is  certainly  half  wasted,  and  no  one 
enjoys  badly-cut  meat  so  well.  As  I  write 
it  comes  to  me  in  part  explanation  perhaps 
of  the  equal  satisfying  powers  of  thin  and 
thick  meat,  that  such  a  slice  of  roast  beef 
as  would  almost  cover  the  plate  and  only 
be  served  to  a  robust  appetite,  would  not, 
if  carved  of  the  ordinary  thickness  of  roast 
beef,  weigh  nearly  so  much  as  the  half 
pound  or  more  of  steak  the  same  person 
would  certainly  eat,  having  enough,  and 
not  too  much,  in  either  case. 

Good  carving  adds  very  much  to  the 
comfort  of  meals,  and,  by  care  and  practice 
and  the  use  of  a  very  sharp  knife,  can  be 
attained  by  anyone ;  and  with,  say,  slicing 
the  meat  into  thin,  even  slices,  instead  of 
half-tearing  them  off,  a  joint  of  meat  will 
go  very  much  farther.  For  this  reason 
the  carving-knife  should  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  alone,  and  when  the  least  dull 
should  be  given  to  the  butcher,  who  will 
usually  sharpen  it  much  better  than  the 
knife-grinder.  To  carve  a  roast  of  beef 
for  even  half  a  dozen  people  with  the  aver- 
age carving-knife  is  a  toil,  although  the 
knife  may  be,  from  habit  of  mind,  consid- 
ered "sharp."  For  there  should  be  no 
force  required  to  propel  the  knife  if  it 
is  in  proper  condition. 

Tripe     is   a  much-neglected    article  of 
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food,  although  in  Europe  it  is  very  highly 
esteemed  both  by  epicures  and  those  who 
make  foods  for  the  sick  their  study ;  pa- 
tients who  can  retain  nothing  else  on  the 
stomach,  will  be  ordered  tripe  and  tripe 
broth,  and  "tripe  suppers"  have  been, 
since  the  days  of  Doctor  Johnson,  a  fa- 
vorite form  of  entertainment  where  men  do 
congregate. 

But  to  enjoy  tripe,  it  must  not  be  the 
rubber-like  substance  we  get  from  the 
butcher,  just  dipped  in  the  batter  and 
fried  in  the  pan.  It  is  like  trying  to  eat 
fried  Turkish  towelling  to  masticate  it. 

Once  in  awhile  the  tripe  comes  from  the 
butcher  sufficiently  boiled,  and  therefore 
tender.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  cut- 
ting it  with  a  fork.  If  it  divides  easily,  you 
will  need  only  to  follow  the  recipe  I  shall 
give  you  for  preparing  it,  but  as  a  rule  the 
tripe  requires  four  or  five  hours'  simmer- 
ihg  before  you  attempt  to  prepare  it  for 
table. 

The  thick  honeycomb  tripe  is  considered 
best,  and  generally  a  trifle  dearer  than  the 
thin,  which,  however,  is  very  good.  Tripe 
is  sometimes  pickled  by  the  butcher,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  fresh  tripe.  It  should  be 
bought  the  day  before  it  is  needed  for  use. 

Put  it  on  the  stove  in  a  sauce-pan  with  cold 
water  to  just  cover  it ;  when  it  comes  to 
the  boiling  point,  place  it  where  it  will 
gently  simmer.  Let  it  cook  till  it  can  be 
easily  divided  with  a  fork  or  spoon.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  rule  as  to  time,  be- 
cause the  butcher  may  have  boiled  it  one, 
two  or  three  hours,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  will  require  from  three  to  five 
hours.  When  tender,  it  can  be  put  aside 
till  next  day,  or  used  at  once  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

If  allowed  to  cool,  the  broth,  of  which 
there  should  be  very  little,  will  be  found  a 
firm  jelly.  Cut  the  tripe  in  small  pieces,  and 
to  each  pound  allow  a  half-pint  of  milk,  and 
one  large  onion  sliced  thin^  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  with  a  little  white  pepper. 
Let  these  slowly  simmer,covered  tightly,one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  they  begin 
to  cook  ;  if  the  milk  boils  away  so  as  not 
to  yield  enough  for  sauce,  add  more. 
When  done,  take  up  the  tripe,  rub  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  butter  and  the  same  of 
flour  into  a  paste,  stir  it  into  the  milk  till 
it  dissolves,  boil  for  three  minutes,  taste 
for  seasoning  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
tripe. 

The  quantity  of  thickening  given  is  for 
two  pounds  of  tripe  and  the  better  part  of 


a  pint  of  milk  gravy.  The  sauce  should  be 
like  cream,  and  the  quantity  of  flour  and 
butter  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
liquid  it  has  to  thicken;  a  tablespoon  me- 
dium full  will  make  a  pint  of  the  thickness 
of  good  cream. 

Of  course,  in  cooking  anything  in  milk, 
only  a  thick  sauce-pan,  not  liable  to  burn, 
must  be  used.  The  cooking  must  be  slow, 
and  if  the  bottom  of  the  sauce-{>an  is  but- 
tered before  the  meat  and  milk  go  in,  it 
will  be  less  likely  to  burn. 

I  may  add  that  dyspeptics,  whcf  can 
digest  no  meat  at  all,  eat  tripe  well-cooked 
without  difficulty. 

Knuckle  of  veal  stewed  is  another  excel- 
lent and  very  cheap  dish.  To  be  eaten  at 
its  best  a  small  piece  of  corned  p>ork  should 
be  boiled  with  it  (I  mean  pork  that  has 
only  been  in  salt  a  few  days).  A  slice  of 
this  served  with  the  veal  adds  very  much 
to  it,  or  thin  slices  of  fried  bacon  may 
also  be  used,  or  it  is  excellent  without 
either. 

Choose  a  knuckle  of  veal  with  as  much 
meat  as  you  can  get ;  the  pric€  runs  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents,  the  latter  being 
large.  Have  the  bone  cracked  once  or 
twice.  Lay  it  in  boiling  water.  Four  quarts 
may  be  used  to  a  large  knuckle  ;  let  it  cook 
very  slowly  about  three  hours,  adding  salt 
the  last  hour.  All  the  tendons  and  gelatin- 
ous parts  must  be  quite  tender.  Take  up 
the  meat,  keep  it  hot,  then  take  a  pint  of 
the  broth  to  make  parsley  sauce,  smother 
the  meat  with  this,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve ; 
onion  sauce  may  be  substituted  for  [>arsley 
if  preferred. 

The  veal  broth  with  the  addition  of  finely- 
shred  vegetables  will  make  excellent  rice 
soup,  but  one  less  well  known  and  very  de- 
licious is  celery  soup. 

Cut  into  the  veal  broth,  an  onion,  turnip, 
and  carrot,  sliced  very  thin  ;  let  them  boil 
till  tender  in  it.  Meanwhile  boil  half  a 
bunch  (or  two  heads)  of  celery,  trimmed 
free  from  leaves  and  cut  very  small,  in  a 
quart  of  milk  for  an  hour;  strain  the  vege- 
tables out  of  the  soup,  pour  soup  and  milk 
and  celery  together,  reserving  a  cup  into 
which  stir  a  tablespoonful  of  rice  flour, 
mix  till  smooth,  add  to  the  soup,  stir  well, 
and  boil  twenty  minutes,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. 

Instead  of  rice  flour,  rice  may  have  been 
boiled  in  the  milk  with  the  celery.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt. 

Catherine  Owen, 


1  he  garden  ol  her  heart. 

Where  eglantines  had  smiled. 

And  violets  had  slept,     • 


THE  GARDEN  OF  HER  HEART. 

Great  crimson  roses  flamed, 

And  passion  flowers  wept. 
And  when  it  all  was  changed, 

And  all  his  skill  was  spent. 
Love  turned  upon  his  heel. 

And,  slyly  smiling,  went. 

The  garden  of  her  heart — 

Love  would  not  know  it  now ; 
Roses  nor  passion  flowers 

In  all  its  borders  bow. 
The  winds  have  swept  it  through, 

The  rains  have  beaten  down 
The  stately  plants  he  reared — 

The  scanty  turf  Is  brown. 
He  sometimes  tries  the  gate 

But  flnds  it  shut  and  barred  ; 
If  he  could  enter  in. 

The  soil  is  cold  and  hard. 
The  sweet  old-fashioned  flowers 

Thai  needed  little  care. 
His  hands  had  rooted  up — 

And  now  the  beds  are  bare. 
Shut  in  its  narrow  bounds 

She  treads  its  winding  ways. 
And,  tearless,  seeks  in  vain 

One  trace  of  happier  days. 
The  mischief  lie  hath  wrought 

Love  would  but  laugh  to  know ; 
But  she — can^iw  heart  guess 

Her  bitterness  of  woe  ? 

F.  A.  Peters. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  Study  of   a   Cause. 

OES    the     tacit  the   death  of  morals,  of  religion,  of  true 

assumption     of  happiness  ?     Do  not  fear.     We    shall  not 

this  title  appear  follow  blindly  in  his  wake. 

audaciousio  Because  there  be  those    who,    pressing 

you   who    read  blindly  along  the  highway  of  condemna- 

it  ?      Have  you  tion,  have  gone  astray  by  journeying  be- 

listened  enough  yond    their    destination — can    we    assume 

to  the  croaking  from  this  that  the  hostelry  of  Truth  stands 

of    the    misan-  not  by  the  roadside,  open  to  such  as  frank- 

thropic  raven  ly  seek  its  shelter?    May  it  not  be  possible 

as  he  bemoans  to  view  this  question  in  such  light  that  we 
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shall  see  clearly,  with  vision  alike  unob- 
scured  by  the  gloom  of  pessimism  and  the 
glare  of  enthusiasm  ? 

And,  first  of  all,  bear  in  mind  before 
starting  upon  the  path  of  inquiry,  that  we 
shall  not  talk  of  society  in  its  broad  sense  ; 
not  of  that  society  which  practically  com- 
prehends the  entire  moral,  political,  and 
social  relations  of  civilized  humanity  ;  but 
of  "  society  "  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  un- 
derstood by  the  man  and  woman  of  to-day 
— of  the  recognized  system  of  conven- 
tional social  intercourse. 

That  a  craving  for  and  a  realization  of 
the  need  of  social  communion  have  always 
existed,  will  probably  be  readily  admitted  ; 
as  will  also  the  fact  that  from  time 
immemorial  both  the  craving  and  need 
have  found  their  fullest  satisfaction  in  cer- 
tain established  institutions  of  a  general 
character. 

While  the  close  companionship  of  two 
or  three  individuals  of  congenial  tastes  is 
doubtless  productive  of  the  highest  form 
of  social  enjoyment,  yet  such  communion 
is  far  too  narrow  in  its  scope  to  satisfy  the 
wants  from  which  conventional  "  society  ** 
has  arisen. 

Briefly,  then,  what  is — what  must  be  the 
true,  the  highest  objects  of  "  society  ? " 

The  answer  seems  apparent.  It  is  to 
provide  a  suitable  machinery  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  young  of  either  sex  to  each 
other  and  to  those  whose  acquaintance  is 
practically  necessary  for  their  proper  men- 
tal growth  and  temporal  advancement.  It 
should  form  the  basis  for  the  acquaintance- 
ships and  friendships  from  which  come  the 
truest  pleasures  of  life,  as  well  as  for  that 
association  with  those  who  have  already 
made  name  and  fortune  in  the  world,  with- 
out which  the  advancement  of  the  younger 
generation  must  of  necessity  be  slow  and 
precarious.  Within  its  boundaries  should 
be  the  province  of  relaxation,  where  men 
and  women  can  throw  aside  the  cares  of  life 
and  partake  together  of  social  amusement. 
Possibly  the  clearest  way  of  stating  the 
true  object  of  society,  would  be  to  sketch 
the  course  of  a  young  man  at  a  time,  per- 
haps one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago, 
in  a  country  where  the  conditions  were  as 
favorable  as  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  young  chevalier,  L.,  is  of  an  excel- 
lent family  of  Normandy.  His  home  educa- 
tion completed,  he  comes  to  the  capital, 
provided  with  letters  to  certain  of  his 
father's  old  associates  to  whom  his  proper 
introduction    into     society    is     entrusted. 


Through  them  he  gains  the  ^«/r^Cf  to  the 
sa/on  of  Madame  R.  Whom  does  he  meet 
there  ?  The  young  of  either  sex  who  are 
suited  to  be  his  associates  ?  Surely ;  but 
there  are  more  than  these.  There  are  the 
solar  centers,  the  brilliant  suns  around 
which  the  satellites  of  that  brilliant  circle 
revolve.  There  is  the  Minister  just  from 
the  Cabinet  meeting  ;  there  is  the  orator 
who  drops  in  for  an  hour's  relaxation  after 
his  masterly  speech  before  the  Assembly  ; 
there  is  the  scientist  whose  discoveries  have 
electrified  the  world  ;  there  is  the  author 
whose  brilliant  pen  has  added  to  the  wealth 
of  literature ;  the  artist  whose  breathing 
canvas  has  revived  the  scenes  of  former 
days ;  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  wits — 
the  leaders  of  politics,  of  letters,  of  thought, 
and  with  them  brilliant  women  whose 
grace  and  tact  are  well  adapted  to  weld  to- 
gether the  varied  elements  into  a  mighty 
power  for  social  intercourse  and  relaxation. 
With  all  of  these  does  our  young  gentle- 
man from  the  province  become  acquainted. 
He  talks  and  exchanges  confidences  and 
ideas  with  his  associates  of  equal  age.  He 
makes  friends — perchance  he  makes  love  ; 
while  the  opportunity  of  an  introduction  to 
higher  aims  and  ambitions  is  always  his — 
to  hear  the  views,  to  sit  as  it  were  at  the 
feet  of  the  first  men  of  his  country  and  of 
his  times,  while  they  in  turn  can  judge  of 
his  tastes  and  weigh  his  abilities. 

In  such  a  society,  it  is  mind  that  takes 
the  lead  ;  while  youth  and  pleasure,  amid 
their  wildest  pranks,  combine  to  do  it  rev- 
erence. 

This  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  nor  are  its 
attributes  confined  to  the  time  and  place 
pictured.  Although  perhaps  most  highly 
developed  then  and  there,  yet  the  same  de- 
scription will  apply  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  England  and  even  to  the  America  of 
some  years  gone  by. 

Now  turn  and  glance  at  the  conditions 
of  to-day  ;  at  the  "  society  "  of  our  large 
cities — the  most  select  if  you  please — as 
we  have  taken  the  first  under  the  old  or- 
der— although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  principles  and  objects  obtain  in  the 
lowest  as  in  the  highest. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  change  which  has  taken  place. 
Here  and  now  when  knowledge,  when  re- 
finement, and  when  morality  (or,  at  least, 
decorum)  have  made  giant  strides  ;  we  find 
a  "  society "  startlingly  inferior  in  all  its 
aims,  in  all  its  power  to  fulfill  the  higher 
purposes  of  true  "society." 
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The  man,  and  more  especially  the 
woman,  of  middle  age  and  upwards,  have 
practicallydisappeared,  and  with  them  have 
vanished  the  statesman,  the  scientist,  the 
man  of  letters,  the  woman  of  intelligence 
and  tact — all  that  once  stood  foremost,  all 
that  once  shed  lustre  over  and  lent  charm 
to  the  old  order.  They  live  to-day  as  then, 
but  they  have  withdrawn  to  the  closet,  the 
laboratory,  the  library,  and  the  home  circle ; 
now  and  then  to  meet,  each  among  them- 
selves, in  clubs  or  little  circles  whose  mem- 
bership is  narrowed  down  and  limited  to  a 
few  kindred  spirits.  "  Society,"  as  such, 
knows  them  no  more.  It  is  youth,  it  is 
frivolity,  it  is  pleasure  of  a  lighter,  of  a 
lower  order,  that  has  sprung  to  the  fore 
and  has  torn  the  crowns  from  the  heads  of 
the  legitimate  sovereigns  and  driven  them 
from  dominions  over  which  they  had 
reigned  with  grace  and  glory. 

Do  you  think  I  exaggerate  ?  Go  to  one 
of  the  leading  events  of  the  season.  Whom 
do  you  find  ?  The  young  of  both  sexes, 
single  and  married,  with  the  former  in  con- 
siderable majority ;  a  few  middle-aged 
beaux  ;  a  few  middle-aged  women  who  are 
capable  of  extracting  enjoyment  simply 
from  "  being  there,"  and  in  the  display  of 
elaborate  toilets ;  and  finally  the  inevitable 
bevy  of  "  lady  patronesses  "  whom  custom 
has  designated  to  act  practically  as  a  sort  of 
collective  chaperones  and  to  perform  the 
formal  office  of  standing  near  the  entrance 
and  receiving  the  company.  Even  the 
young  of  intellectual  tastes  are  generally 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  A  recent 
survey  of  the  eight  or  ten  recognized  lead- 
ing "  society  men  "  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  cultured  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  showed  not  one  who  had  received  an 
academic  education. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  view  these  facts 
think ingly  as  they  exist,  to  see  that  the 
lowering  process  has  made  giant  strides 
and  that  the  title  of  this  article  is  very  far 
from  containing  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion. 

Grantmg  now  that  an  effect  cannot  exist 
without  a  corresponding  cause,  where  shall 
we  look  for  the  disorganizing  element 
which  has  diverted  an  ancient  and  useful 
institution  from  its  truest  and  loftiest  ends  ; 
and  that  too,  in  an  age  when  the  general 
advance  might  seem  to  warrant  a  progress 
in  the  opposite  direction  ? 


* 


The  art  and  practice  of  dancing  has  ex- 
isted as  far  back  a^  human  records  permit 


us  to  trace.  In  earlier  times,  it  is  true, 
the  dance  was  purely  a  religious  or  a  na- 
tional ceremony,  as  it  is  to-day  among  un- 
civilized nations.  It  remained  for  a  grow- 
ing civilization  and  a  refinement  of  more 
barbarous  pastimes  to  transform  it  into  a 
form  of  amusement.  Even  then  it  was 
confined  to  fete-day  occasions,  when  the 
stately  minuet  and  similar  dances  lent  to 
beauty  a  not  undignified  grace,  and  af- 
forded a  spectacle  at  once  attractive  and 
inoffensive.  It  was  reserved  for  distinctly 
modern  times  to  invent  so-called  round- 
dances,  and,  more  particularly,  the  waltz 
and  its  kindred.  The  result  was  startling. 
"  Society  " — or  rather,  the  commonalty,  the 
democracy  of  society — ever  pushing  for- 
ward in  the  quest  of  amusement,  straight- 
way received  the  stranger  with  acclamations 
of  greeting,  strewing  palm  branches  before 
her.  How  its  ancient  aristocracy,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  thought,  looked  upon  the  advent 
of  the  waltz, — whether  they  recognized  in 
her  a  popular  favorite  who  was  to  wean 
their  subjects  away  and  finally  to  drive 
them  into  exile  while  she  assumed  the 
crown,  all  this  might  well  prove  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  investigation,  but  far  be- 
yond the  space  and  province  of  a  magazine 
article. 

All  we  can  trace  is  the  result.  It  came 
gradually.  Youth  and  mental  inferiority 
paid  assiduous  court  to  the  pretender  who 
offered  them  a  power  and  prominence 
which  they  had  never  yet  enjoyed.  She 
was  pushed  forward  in  her  pretensions  by 
enthusiastic  partisans,  until,  at  last,  the 
crown  of  society  was  placed  upon  her 
golden  curls. 

Did  the  ancient  diadem  fit  ill  ?  .  Did  the 
laughing  eyes  and  idle  prattle  of  the  new 
sovereign  look  and  sound  strange  from 
under  the  broad  circle  of  massy  gold  ? 

"  Come  !  "  cried  her  light-hearted  follow- 
ers. "  Away  with  the  old  crown  !  Fling  it 
after  its  old  wearers,  and  shape  a  new  one 
of  lighter  metal  and  lighter  workmanship. 
Let  open  tracery  replace  the  solid  mass, 
and  colored  glass  will  glitter  as  brightly  as 
those  pebbles  from  the  mines." 

Until  at  last  the  time  came  when  "  so- 
ciety "  existed  but  for  dancing,  when,  in  a 
word,  the  waltz  became  "  society." 

Now,  given  a  series  of  social  gatherings 
at  which  the  continuous  occupation  is  the 
dance,  and  more  especially  the  waltz, 
two  things  must  become  clearly  apparent : 
first,  that  the  qualities  which  win  pre- 
emmence  in  such  a  "  society  "  are  directly 
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the  opposite  of  those  required  under  the 
old  regime;  and  second,  that  the  ancient 
monarchs  could  never  consent  to  be  sub- 
jects in  their  own  dominions.  The  poet 
speaks  truth  when  he  says : 

Kings  discrowned 


Go  forth,  not  citizens,  ^ut  outlawed  men." 

And  so  it  has  transpired, — first,  Age 
has  retired  from  a  society  whose 
seemingly  exclusive  purpose  was  the 
pursuit  of  an  aniusement  in  which  Age  was 
all  unfitted  to  take  part.  Again,  in  the 
catches  of  conversation  possible  during  the 
short  intervals  between  the  dances  or 
during  their  progress,  anything  remotely 
resembling  a  serious  interchange  of 
thoughts  or  ideas,  or  an  intercourse  by 
which  men  and  women  would  come  to  know 
each  other — to  know  themselves,  was 
obviously  impossible.  The  truest  object 
of  "society"  was  practically  gone.  He 
who  entered  the  portal  now,  no  longer 
found  within  those  whose  acquaintance  was 
an  advantage  or  an  improvement  to  him. 
There  was  no  longer  even  the  opportunity 
of  coming  to  know  those  whom  he  did  find, 
and  the  natural  sequence  has  been  that 
younger  men,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  resources  of  intellect  and  education 
at  their  disposal,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
followed  middle  age  into  social  retirement. 

What  remains?  Youth,  money,  polite- 
ness— perhaps  beauty,  the  lowest  types  of 
frivolity — agile  heels,  shallow  intellects, 
and  the  waltz. 

To  sum  all  up,  no  one  goes  to-day  into 
"  society  "  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and 
associating  with  intelligent  men  and  women. 
Intelligence  cannot  or  will  not  stay  within 
a  circle  the  exclusive  purpose  of  which  is 
uninterrupted  dancing. 

One  more  proof  of  what  I  claim  may  be 


found  in  the  unutterable  stupidity  of  such 
"  receptions  "  in  which  it  has  recently  be- 
come the  fashion  for  "society"  to  indulge. 
Host  and  guests  alike  hasten  to  confess 
the  hopeless  dullness  and  stupidity  of  these 
affairs,  and  they  fly  back  to  the  dancing 
party  as  to  a  welcome  relief ;  but  they  do 
not  perceive  the  reason  of  the  dullness  and 
stupidity — that  it  is  simply  because 
"  society  "  no  longer  contains  men  and 
women  whose  conversation  is  interesting — 
that,  at  such  times,  they  are  as -helpless  as 
a  regiment  of  peasants  armed  with  rapiers. 

I  do  not  arraign  the  waltz  on  the  ground 
upon  which  other  attacks  have  been  made 
— that  it  tends  to  immorality.  I  gravely 
doubt  whether  such  accusations  are  in  any 
sense  just ;  but  I  charge  to  it,  and  it  alone, 
that  society  has  sunk  from  what  it  was, 
from  what  it  could  be,  down  to  what  it  is. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dark- 
ness, there  is  a  ray  of  light — a  leaven  of 
redemption.  I  allude  to  the  custom  of 
occasional  "at  homes"  which  a  few  literary 
women  have  adopted  of  late  years,  and  in 
which  an  approximation  to  the  old  condi- 
tions may  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  true,  the 
enlr/e  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  fol- 
lowers of  letters  or  kindred  pursuits,  but 
surely  a  healthful  symptom  is  the  eagerness 
with  which  many  of  the  devotees  of  "so- 
ciety "  seek  admittance  into  these  portals, 
as  if  to  a  higher  sphere;  even  though  the 
dance  whirls  not  within,  and  the  leader  of 
the  last  "  german  "  must  here  be  content  to 
find  himself  of  no  account  beside  the  shin- 
ing broadcloth  of  some  clever  wielder  of 
the  pen  or  dreamy  artist  with  unkempt 
locks — yea,  even  though  to  reach  the  en- 
trance our  Gentile  butterfly  must  sometimes 
bend  his  wings  within  the  wayward  confines 
of  Bohemia  itself. 

Duffield  Oibcnu. 
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HOW  we  came  to  go  there  can  be  of 
very  little  interest  to  my  readers. 
What  I  want  to  tell  them  about,  and  what 
I  trust  they  will  Hke  to  hear,  was  our 
experience  in  the  most  delightful  and 
quaint  of  English  farm-houses — a  place 
set  in  the  heart  of  the  country  which  long 
ago  knew  the  lawless  family  of  Doones 
and  the  valiant  John  Ridd,  whose  story 
Mr.  Blackmore  has  told  so  charmingly  in 
his  novel  called  "  Lorna  Doone." 

The  road  leading  to  the  Manor  Farm, 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  lonely  one,  although 
in  the  splendid  weather  of  that  summer, 
no  country  teeming  with  blossom  and 
verdure  could  seem  dull ;  and  it  was  a 
.  country  of  moors  and  breezy  uplands, 
remember.  The  heather  purpled  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  surface  of  the  woodland 
ponds  showed  rich  blossoms,  while  the 
roadway  was  skirted  by  hedges  fairly  rioting 
with  the  wild-flowers  of  the  season. 


In  a  bend  of  the  road  a  row  of  strag- 
gling buildings  came  in  view.  Here  and 
there   a   quaint    projection    or    a    bit    of 

pointed  roof  told  of  the  days  when  these 
outbuildings  had  been  part  of  an  old 
monastery,  just  as  the  farm-house  had  . 
originally  been  a  manor.  Beyond  the  out- 
buildings the  wide  barnyard  was  animated 
by  all  manner  of  fowl ;  their  dominion  be- 
ing divided  from  the  house  and  its  special 
garden  by  a  hedgerow  with  a  wicket  gate. 
Our  entrance  was  to  the  left  of  this,  and  a 
picturesque  sight  greeted  our  eyes.  The 
farm-house  of  gray  stone,  pierced  by 
many  windows  irregular  in  size  and  shape, 
many  of  them  having  little  swinging  case- 
ments, was  the  scene  of  decided  animation, 
for,  to  the  right,  the  great  barn-door  was 
open,  and  sheep-shearing  was  going  on, 
the  sheep  being  washed  in  a  pond  close  by, 
while  the  farm  folk  and  some  members  of 
the   farmer's  family  were  gathered  about 
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the  whole,  presenting  a  picture  which  at 
once  suggested  to  my  mind  English  stories 
I  had  read. 

Mrs.    M ,    the    farmer's    wife,    was 

expecting  us,  and  we  were  taken  into  a 
large  "  house-place,"  stone-floored  and  with 
a  fireplace  at  one  side  fit  to  light  a  Yule 
log,  and  with  old-fashioned  settles  and  a 
swinging  kettle.  Oak  benches  stood  along 
each  side  of  the  wall,  and  a  doorway  at  the 
lower  end  opened  into  a  kitchen  garden, 
beyond  which  were  glimpses  of  orchards 
and  richly-rolling  farm  lands.  We  were 
thence  conducted  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
farm-house,  as  quaint  and  picturesque  as 
dark-oak  finishings,  furniture  solid  and  of 
date  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
could  make  it,  while  we  were  well  enough 
pleased  to  see  that  the  tea  for  the  farm  folk 
and  family  was  being  prepared.  Our  own 
supper  was  to  come  later.  While  we  rested 
— our  rooms  not  being  quite  prepared — the 
mistress  of  the  house,  a  blooming-looking 
matron,  mother  of  half-a-dozen  children — 
the  third  generation  of  the  farmer's  family 
born  on  this  place — opened  a  door  from 
which  we  could  see  a  queer  little  back 
staircase,  and  called  up  :  "  Now  maidens, 
maidens,  come  down  ! "  Three  of  the 
tidiest,  brightest-looking  little  girls,  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  appeared, 
and,  with  various  shy  but  interested 
glances  in  our  direction,  began  to  set 
about  their  evening  task,  the  preparing 
of  tea  under  their  mother's  superintend- 
ence. It  was  most  entertaining  to  see 
them.  Each  had  her  special  work,  and 
they  flew  about,  one  setting  the  long  oak 
table  with  plates,  knives  and  forks,  etc., 
another  brewing  the  tea,  and  a  third  bring- 
ing from  a  pantry  huge  loads  of  home- 
made bread,  plates  of  butter  and  an 
enormous  pot  of  jam.  A  cream  cheese  and 
a  jug  of  milk  were  added,  the  mother,  in 
giving  her  directions,  saying  "  Now,  little 
maids, — little  maids  this,  that,  or  the 
other,"  and,  in  spite  of  a  strong  provincial 
accent  and  the  use  of  many  quaint  expres- 
sions, there  was  a  sweetness  in  all  the  voices 
very  pleasant  to  hear.  The  farm  folk  were 
trooping  in  for  their  tea,  when  we  were 
conducted  up  the  little  staircase  and  across 
the  hall  to  the  most  delightfully  old- 
fashioned  room  ;  such  deep  window-seats 
with  little  cushions  in  them,  such  fascinating 
swinging  casements,  and  great  presses  of 
carved  oak,  which  had  been  there,  we  were 
told,  for  nearly  three  centuries ;  while  there 
were    various    home-like   touches   in   the 


rooms,  the  muslin  window-curtains  and 
the  bowl  of  gay  hollyhocks  and  other 
flowers  from  the  kitchen  garden  giving  an 
air  of  cheer  to  the  rather  sombre  tones  of 
the  room,  while  the  beds  were  a  marvel  of 
dainty  dimity  hangings. 

The  parlor,  rarely  used  by  the  family, 
was  opened  for  our  service,  and  an  interest- 
ing room  it  proved.  When  the  window 
was  flung  open  to  admit  the  dancing 
beams  of  evening  sunlight,  a  delightful 
collection  of  old-fashioned  articles  came 
into  view,  from  the  hall  bookcase  with  glass 
doors,  behind  which  we  could  see  the 
family  china,  to  the  objects  ranged  on 
the  high  chimney-piece  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  our  tea-table  was  spread  most 
invitingly,  the  oldest  of  the  three  girls 
coming  in  to  serve  us. 

Life  at  a  farm-house  of  this  kind  in 
England  differs  much,  for  the  young  people 
of  the  family,  from  farm-life  in  America. 
To  begin  with,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls 

in  Mr.  M *s  family,  there   is  not  the 

slightest  idea  of  not  preparing  for  some 
active  trade  or  employment  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough.  The  future  of  the 
three  girls  I  am  recalling,  Joan,  Dorothy 
and  Kate  M.,  was  quite  decided.  Joan, 
the  eldest,  was  to  leave  home  the  next 
year  and  learn  the  dressmaking  trade  with 
an  aunt  in  an  adjoining  town,  this  being 
the  first  step  towards  fitting  herself  for  a 
lady's  maid,  even  her  place  being  known 
to  herself  and  the  family.  At  eighteen  she 
was  to  go  into  service  at  the  Hall,  where 
lived   the  Squire  of  the   parish,   in  whose 

family  Mrs.  M had  once  filled  a  similar 

position.  Dorothy  preferred  household 
service  of  another  kind,  and  would  enter 
one  of  the  upper-class  families  in  the 
neighborhood  as  soon  as  she  had  "  done  her 
schooling,"  so  the  mother  explained  to  me, 
while,  unless  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
occurred  to  interfere,  Kate  would  remain 
at  home ;  and,  as  I  found  out,  these 
girls  understood  what  was  required  in  a 
farmhouse  thoroughly,  being  taught  not 
alone  how  to  bake  and  brew,  but  to  put 
down  the  salted  meats  for  the  winter  and 
make  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  as  well  as  'to  cook 
as  good  a  dinner  as  ever  a  hungry  farmer 
wanted  to  have  set  before  him. 

Hours  at  the  farm  were  early  at  both  ends 
of  the  day.  By  half-past  five  the  girls 
were  up  and  about  some  domestic  duty  or 
a  frolic  out  of  doors,  Joan  and  Kate  being 
especially  fond  of  hens  and  chickens  and 
other  barnyard   creatures,  while  Dorothy 
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was  devoted  to  some  dogs  shared  by  her 
brother  and  herself.  Breakfast  at  half- 
past  six  gave  time  to  have  the  kitchen  and 
house-place  thoroughly  set  to  rights 
before  our  eight  o'clock  morning  meal, 
and  this  second  table  cleared,  the  young 
people  disappeared  into  a  room  not  far 
from  ours,  where  they  had  lessons  with  a 
very  interesting  young  girl,  who  was  en- 
gaged as  what  is  called  "  working  govern- 
ess."   Miss  Jane  B was  the  daughter  of 

a  farmer  in  a  neighboring  parish,  and  being 
anxious  to  fit  herself  as  a  district-school 
teacher — ^this  being  one  of  the  occupations 
open  to  her  class  in    England — accepted 

Mrs.  M 's  offer  to  spend  a  year  at  the 

Manor  Farm,  teach  the  girls,  and  be  of 
general  assistance  in  the  household,  for 
which  she  received  her  board  and  lodging 
and  ten  pounds,  or  $50  dollars,  a  year,  a 
sum  considered  exceedingly  liberal  she 
told  me,  and  which  was  every  bit  put  in 
the  bank,  for  purposes  of  study  later. 
Miss  Janey,  as  she  was  called  in  the  house, 
was  a  bright,  blooming  young  creature 
of  about  nineteen,  not  exactly  pretty,  but 
with  so  much  innocent  charm  of  youth, 
such  bright  eyes,  and  so  sweet  a  voice  and 
such  a  dimpling  smile,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  consider  her  as  plain.  Her 
brown  hair  was  always  so  neatly  braided 
about  her  head,  her  dress  and  her  white 
apron  so  tidy,  and  her  step  so  quick  and 
light,  that  she  made  a  charming  picture 
in  the  old  kitchen  of  an  afternoon  when 
there  was  unusual  work  going  forward,  or, 
perhaps,  when  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and 
she  and  the  children  walked  with  us  across 
the    fields    to    see    some    of    the  points 


of  interest  in  the  farm.  An  event 
which  took  place  before  the  summer 
was  over  did  not  surprise  me  in  the  least. 
Evening  assembled  the  farmer  and  his 
family  generally  in  the  house-place,  where 
no  one  was  idle,  but  all  sat  about  with 
some  occupations  for  their  hands,  while 
occasionally  the  farmer  read  aloud  fro,m 
the  daily  papers,  or  a  chapter  in  some 
book  of  a  solemn  character.  For  society 
they  were  obliged  to  depend  greatly  upon 
their  home  circle,  since  there  were  no  very 
near  neighbors,  and  their  relations  with 
the  people  at  the  Hail,  while  most  friendly 
in  one  sense,  were  by  no  means  social. 
The  girls,  however,  considered  their 
greatest  treat  going  of  an  afternoon  to  take 
tea  at  the  Hall  with  the  housekeeper,  in 
her  special  sitting-room ;  and  on  some 
occasions  the  housekeeper  appeared  at  the 
farm  for  a  similar  entertainment,  when  the 
conversation  was  almost  altogether  on  the 
subject  of  "the  family,"  their  sayings  and 

doings,  comings  and  goings  ;    the  M s 

being  intensely  interested,  1  observed,  in  ev- 
ery bit  of  gossip  about  the  Squire's  daugh- 
ters or  his  wife  and  himself.  Another 
important  personage  on  the  Squire's  estate, 
the  head  gardener,  a  young  Scotchman  with 
a  pair  of  dancing  blue  eyes  and  a  good- 
looking  young  face,  used  to  escort  Miss 
Janey  to  church  Sunday  afternoons,  after 
which  he  was  nearly  always  invited  in  to 
tea.      Before  the  summer  was  over  Mrs. 

M found  that  she  would   have  to  lose 

her  little  "working  governess,"  although 
she  would  gain  a  pleasant  neighbor,  for 
Miss  Janey  had  decided  that  it  was  far 
better  to  marry  the  smart  young  gardener 
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and  have  "  such  a  tidy  place  of  her  own  " 
at  the  Hall,  than  to  work  hard  in  a  dis- 
trict school,  while  young  F was  regard- 
ed by  everyone  as  an  excellent  match,  and 

Mrs.  M took  the   greatest  interest  in 

helping  the  young  girl  to  prepare  her  mod- 
est wedding  outfit. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  point 
of  view  all  this  family  had  in  regard 
to  people  considered  "above  them."  The 
little  girls,  when  they  met  any  of  the 
Squire's  people,  would  drop  a  courtesy 
and  speak  in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
while,  to  enter  service  in  such  a  family 
was  the  height  of  their  ambition  ;  and,  as 
it  is  not  considered  in  England  by  any 
means  degrading  to  be  employed  as  a 
domestic,  girls  are  regularly  trained  for  it, 
and  seldom  think  of  leaving  a  situation  of 
their  own  accord.  It  is  considered  far 
more  respectable  a  means  of  livelihood 
than  factory  work,  and  a  girl  who  fits  her- 
self well  and  enters  a  family  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Joan  and  Dorothy,  she  is  well 
known,  is  sure  of  a  good  home,  and  fre- 
quently is  well  remembered  in  the  will  of 
her  employer.  There  is  little  or  no  ambi- 
tion among  this  class  to  advance  them- 
selves beyond  obtaining  good  employment ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  the  social 
rank  just  above  them  are  interested  and 
concerned  for  their  welfare,  no  loss  of 
dignity  being  feared  in  showing  a  lively 

regard  for  such  a  family  as  the  M s, 

and  when  the  sheep-shearing  supper  was 
given,  followed  by  a  dance  in  the  barn, 
the  Squire's  young  ladies  promptly  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  be  present,  much 
to  the  delight  of  Miss  Janey  and  the  little 
girls. 

Preparations  for  this  annual  event  were 
in  progress  when  we  arrived.  The  sheep- 
shearing  drew  together  all  the  farm  folk 
and  various  outsiders,  and  a  picturesque 
sight  it  was  to  see  the  men  and  boys  turn- 
ing the  grindstones,  while  sickles  and  shears 
were  in  active  operation,  and,  the  grinding 
done,  shearing  took  place  in  one  of  the 
great  bafns,  a  lofty,  dusky  place,  which 
lighted  up,  however,  on  this  occasion,  and 
animated  by  the  farm  folk,  seemed  wakened 
out  of  all  the  stillness  of  centuries.  Some 
of  the  boys  wore  smock  frocks,  always  in- 
teresting to  us,  while  even  the  blouses  of 
the  men  had  their  good  effect  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  supper,  which  took  place  the 
same  night, was  given  in  the  farm  kitchenand 
on  the  strip  of  lawn  adjoining,  where  small 
tables  were  set,  the  little  girls  flying  about. 


waiting  on  everybody  and  evidently  enjoy- 
ing the  festivity  greatly  ;  but  the  dance  on 
the  next  night  was  the  great  event  of  the 
summer.  By  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing the  little  girls  were  up  and  away  to 
the  woodland  with  Miss  Janey  and  two  of 
the  farm  boys,  returning  by  ten  o'clock 
with  great  trails  of  feathery  blossoms 
and  an  abundance  of  wild  flowers,  with 
which  the  lofty  barn  was  soon  trimmed 
into  a  look  of  gayety  and  bloom.  For 
two  days  past  various  articles  had  been  in 
preparation  for  the  supper,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  a  hamper  full  of 
delicacies  made  its  way  from  the  Hall,  and 
the  little  girls  were  instructed  to  prepare 
the  best  spare  bedroom  for  the  young 
ladies'  service  on  their  arrival.  By 
five  o'clock,  the  muslin  frocks  and  sashes 
to  be  worn  by  the  children  were  to  be  seen 
laid  out  on  the  high  feather-bed  in  this 
apartment,  Miss  Janey  having  quite  a 
dressy-looking  toilet  of  blue  muslin  with 
many  frills  and  a  coral  necklace,  which  was 
considered  her  chiefest  treasure  for  orna- 
ment. The  fiddlers  were  the  first  to  ar- 
rive, and,  after  being  regaled  with  bread 
and  cheese  and  ale,  took  their  places  in 
the  barn,  towards  which,  by  sundown,  var- 
ious parties  could  be  seen  wending  their 

way.      Mrs.    M and  her  family    did 

not  leave  the  house  until  the  Hall  carriage 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  Squire's 
three  daughters  and  a  young  gentleman 
cousin  down  from  London  alighted  and 
were  received  with  much  formality  as  the 
special  guests  of  the  evening.  The  young 
ladies  were  bright,  pleasant,  and  unaffected 
girls,  who  entered  keenly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  evening.  Miss  Beatrice,  the  eldest 
daughter,  dancing  quite  gaily  with  the 
gardener,  while  the  cousin  from  London  led 
Miss  Janey  forward  in  the  country  dance. 
The  great  barn  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  allowing  room  enough  for  the 
dancing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Squire's  daughters  were  in  constant  de- 
mand as  partners,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  over-familiarity  in  the  way  they 
were  treated.  The  barn  was  well  lighted 
by  candles,  but  early  in  the  evening  the 
moon  rose  full  and  clear,  and  one  of  the 
last  memories  I  have  of  the  occasion  is 
seeing  the  little  girl j^  dancing  about  to  the 
gay  tunes  of  the  fiddles  out  in  a  patch  of 
moonlight  between  the  house  and  the 
barn,  as  happy  as  young  larks  and  as  inno- 
cent in  their  mirth  as  in  their  daily  lives. 
Several  of  the  farm  lads  were  induced  to 
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sing  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  which 
they  did  most  creditably,  the  songs  con- 
taining quite  long  stories  like  that  of 
"  Lord  Love!,"  and  there  was  a  good 
chorus,  which  one  and  alt  joined  in.  It 
was  pretty  to  see  the  little  girls  courtesy- 
ing  their  goodbyes  to  the  young  ladies 
from  the  Hall,  and  to  observe  the  pleasure 
which  their  presence  and  share  in  the 
festivity  had  given  the  people  employed 
on  their  father's  estate.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  the  young  people  pre- 
paring for  domestic  service  were  insured 
the  comforts  of  a  good  home  and  the  pro- 
tection of  friends,  while  the  healthy,  active, 
out-of-door  life  of  their  childhood  made  a 
background  of  good  health  and  spirits  with 
which  to  face  the  world. 


I  heard  from  them  the  following  Christ- 
mas. Joan  had  started  for  her  aunt's 
house,  and  Miss  Janey  and  the  gardener 
were  married.  From  time  to  time,  word 
of  the  farm-children  has  reached  me,  and 
so  far  no  alterations  in  their  plans  have 
been  made.  Joan  is  already  established 
at  the  hall  as  Miss  Beatrice's  maid,  while 
Dorothy  is  upper  house-maid  in  another 
gentleman's  family,  and  Kate  is  still  at 
home  helping  her  mother,  although  there 
is  a  hint  of  her  going  out  to  a  relative  in 
Australia.  But  the  girls  cling  to  their 
old  home,  and,  I  don't  doubt,  enjoy  the 
summer  festivities  in  the  old  barn  with  as 
much  zest  as  ever. 

Luey  C.  LUlit. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSEKEEPING. 


NE  Sunday  after- 
noon,   about    a 
year   ago,    1 
threw  myself 
upon  the  lounge 
in  a  state  of  ut- 
ter discourage- 
ment.     The 
cause     thereof 
was  the  various 
complicat  ions 
of     housekeep- 
ing, the  trouble  with  servants  in  general, 
and    in    particular   the    vain    endeavor    to 
prevent  a  wicked  waste  of  material. 

I  had  struggled  to  live  within  a  reason- 
able limit  of  funds,  so  that  I  might  have 
something  left  for  books,  home  decoration, 
pleasure,  or  even  a  little  to  save  if  I 
chose  ;  but  despite  my  most  earnest  ef- 
forts, my  allowance  always  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of   butcher,   grocer,  coal 


dealer,  or  gas  company,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  there  was  nothing  left  for  me, 
as  there  was  every  reason  there  should  be. 

Kitchen  supplies  disappeared  in  a  to- 
tally unreasonable  way,  and  one  only  to  be 
explained  by  carelessness  and  willful  waste. 
How  to  prevent  this  I  could  not  see. 

I  knew  that  if  my  Mary  were  keeping 
house  for  her  John,  or  if  she  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  bills  herself,  she  would  never 
slash  into  things  in  so  reckless  a  fashion. 

As  I  lay  there,  thus  mournfully  meditat- 
ing, sounds  from  the  kitchen  rose  to  mv 
ears  with  terrible  distinctness,  and  they  did 
not  tend  to  alleviate  my  unhappy  frame  of 
mind.  Carelessly  humming  a  tune,  Mary 
was  putting  coal  into  the  range  to  save  the 
fire  for  supper.  I  counted  eight  shovel- 
fuls. Well  I  knew  the  range  was  so  full 
the  lids  would  hardly  settle  in  their  places. 
Kqually  well,  for  experience  had  proved  it 
to   me,  1   knew  that  three   shovelfuls,  or 
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less,  would  answer  the  same  purpose  if 
put  on  at  the  proper  time. 

Before  dinner,  I  had  seen  the  milk 
splashed  into  the  mashed  potatoes  so  care- 
lessly that  enough  was  spilled  on  the  table 
to  make  a  good  drink  for  the  cat,  or  even 
a  between-meal  sip  for  one  of  the  children. 
Now,  a  new  bottle  would  be  opened  to 
meet  these  demands.  I  had  seen  a  goodly 
quantity  of  potatoes  left  sticking  to  the 
pot — enough  for  an  extra  potato  cake  for 
breakfast,  if  no  more. 

After  dinner,  the  butter  had  been  washed 
off  the  butter-plates,  instead  of  being 
scraped  off  and  set  aside  for  cooking.  All 
this  1  had  borne  in  silence — for  of  what 
use  was  speaking  when  I  had  spoken  so 
much  and  so  often  ? 

And  much  more  had  I  seen,  but  of  what 
use  are  more  particulars?  Each  house- 
keeper knows  the  diverse  and  ingenious 
ways  in  which  her  own  help  manages  to 
empty  larder  and  coal-bin,  and  to  fill  ash- 
barrel  and  garbage  can.  And  I  doubt  not 
that  each  housekeeper  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  reached  the  state  of  despondency 
which  that  day  I  had  reached — a  state  too 
desperate  for  remonstrance,  too  discourag- 
ing for  further  exertion. 

I  tried  to  think  the  case  over,  and  find  a 
remedy.  I  realized  that  if  Mary  had  a 
motive  for  being  careful  she  would  be.  1 
could  not  sharpen  her  conscience  to  the 
point  where  she  would  do  for  me  as  she 
would  for  herself ;  but  if  I  could  place 
before  her  a  larger  aim  than  the  mechani- 
cal earning  of  so  many  dollars  a  month, 
if  I  could  make  it  to  her  advantage  to  do 
her  best,  I  thought  the  problem  would  be 
solved.  Then  an  idea  came  to  me.  After 
more  thought  and  elaboration  I  went  to 
Mary  for  a  talk. 

"  Mary,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  in  housekeeping,  and  I 
want  your  help.  I  am  going  to  let  you 
into  some  of  its  secrets,  and  I  think  you 
will  be  interested.  Now,  I  have  so  much 
a  week  to  keep  house  with." 

This  was  somewhat  less  than  I  had  been 
allowing,  for  I  felt  sure  much  could  be 
saved.  Mary  rather  opened  her  eyes,  for 
it  was  a  good  fair  allowance.     * 

"Shure,  mum,  do  we  ate  and  dhrink 
that  up  ivery  wake  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  together  with  what  we  burn.  But 
I  think  we  can  have  just  as  good  and  just 
as  much  to  eat,  enough  fire,  enough  hot 
water,  and  enough  light,  and  yet  not  use 
all  this  money.     You  seem  to  think  your- 


self it  is  a  large  sum  to  eat,  drink  and  burn 
up  each  week." 

"  Indade  I  do,  mum." 

"  Well,  so  do  I,-  and  I  want  some  of  it  to 
use  for  other  things — things  that  when  we 
use  so  much  for  housekeeping  I  must  go 
without.  I  am  convinced  that  out  of  that 
amount,  much  might  be  saved  every  week, 
and  if  you  will  help  me  to  do  it,  half  of 
what  is  saved  shall  be  yours." 

She  looked  amazed.  Nothing  but  a  half- 
opened  mouth  rewarded  me. 

I  continued  desperately.  "  There  are  a 
great  many  ways  to  save.  A  little  saved 
here,  and  a  little  saved  there,  will  amount 
to  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.  Here  are 
some  ways  you  can  help  me  to  save."  And 
I  went  over  a  list  which  was  not  entirely 
unfamiliar  to  her. 

"  If  you  will  think,"  I  continued,  "  you 
will  see  other  ways  to  save.  You,  working 
around  in  the  kitchen,  can  often  see  a 
thing  which  I,  not  being  here  at  the  time, 
can  not  tell  you  of.  So  you  see  that  much 
of  the  saving  depends  upon  yourself.  I 
can  help  you  by  buying  carefully  and  giv- 
ing you  many  hints.  That  will  be  my  part, 
and  I  will  do  it  as  carefully  and  thought- 
fully as  I  can.  If  you  will  do  your  share 
in  like  manner,  we'll  soon  be  getting  rich, 
both  of  us." 

Her  face  had  gradually  assumed  a 
brighter  expression,  and  she  seemed  inter- 
ested. 

"  But  me  wages  ? "  she  inquired. 

"  Your  wages  you  have  just  the  same. 
I  have  allowed  for  that,  outside  of  this 
sum." 

"  Oh  !  thin  it's  jist  like  raisin*  me  wages, 
only  it  depinds  on  meself  how  much  a  wake 
they'll  be  raised  ivery  month." 

"  Exactly,"  said  I. 

"But  thin  there's  company,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

I  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile.  "  Mary, 
Mary,"  thought  I,  "  my  experiment  is  work- 
ing already.     You  are  actually  thinking." 

"  When  we  have  a  person  in  for  a  meal, 
or  a  visitor  for  a  few  days,  we  must  make 
it  come  out  of  this  amount,  for  you  will  see 
as  we  go  along,  there  is  enough  allowed 
for  that.  When  I  invite  several  to  dinner, 
or  have  company  in  the  evening  and  use 
extra  gas  and  buy  refreshments,  I  will  allow 
a  fair  amount  more." 

This  could  come  out  of  the  margin  I  had 
given  myself  in  the  first  place. 

"  So  you  can  see,  Mary,  what  a  fair  offer 
I  make  you.     I  never  knew  of  a  girl  who 
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had  such  a  chance  before,  and  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  profit  by  it." 

"  Faith,  mum,  so  it  will.  It's  mesetf 
as'll  do  my  share  of  the  bargain,  and  I 
thank  ye  kindly  too,  mum." 

We  tried  the  experiment,  and  I  should  not 
be  recording  it  had  it  not  proved  a  success. 
The  first  month  we  saved  five  dollars,  giv- 
ing us  each  two  and  a  half.  Of  course  our 
earnings  varied  greatly.  Summer,  with 
small  gas  and  coal  bills,  was  our  harvest- 
time  ;  and  the  month  we  saved  twelve  dol- 
lars and  had  six  apiece  was,  1  think,  the 
happiest  Mary  ever  spent. 

There  followed  in  the  train  of  my  ex- 
periment results  upon  which  I  had  not 
counted.  I  had  aimed  chiefly  to  prevent 
what  1  considered  a  useless  and  wicked 
waste,  but  I  found  that  in  achieving  this 
point,  I  achieved  others.  Causing  Mary  to 
use  her  brain  in  one  direction  woke  it  up 
in  all  directions.  I  found  her  glancing  over 
her  cook-books  with  an  interested  face, 
very  unlike  the  indifferent  air  with  which 
she  regarded  the  first  one  put  into  her 
hands.  Interested  in  saving,  she  became 
interested  in  all  departments  of  her  work. 
All  of  it  showed  improvement ;  the  laundry 
work  was  more  intelligently  and  more 
quickly  done  ;  the  meals  were  more  care- 
fully prepared  ;  and  the  kitchen,  always 
neat,  now  seemed  presided  over  by  a  taste- 
ful occupant. 

Ideas  came  to  her  as  she  learned  to 
think,  and  this  arrangement  or  that  was 
often  bettered.  She  grew  thoughtful  of 
our  comfort,  and  there  was  seldom  reason 


to  remind  her  to  do  thus  and  so.  She  had 
always  been  cheerful  and  willing,  and  an 
aroused  intelligence  added  to  these  quali- 
ties made  her  a  treasure,  instead  of  the 
source  of  discouragement  she  had  been. 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  rather  bit- 
terly: "Oh!  Mary,  you  would  not  do  all 
this  to  please  me,  or  for  right's  sake,  but 
money  will  rouse  you."  Then  I  knew  this 
is  not  so.  I  might  have  raised  her  wages 
to  the  highest  amount  she  now  makes  a 
month,  and  taken  in  return  her  assurance 
that  she  would  be  saving  and  thoughtful 
and  careful  in  consideration  of  the  raise  ; 
but  it  would  never  have  brought  about  the 
desired  result.  So  it  is  not  the  money 
but  the  motive  that  makes  her  what  she  is  ; 
and  which  one  of  us,  in  whatever  station  of 
life,  does  not  need  a  motive,  and  a  strong 
one  too,  to  force  us  to  do  our  best  ? 

So  has  my  experiment,  horn  of  discour- 
agement, succeeded.  I  may  have  had  a 
favorable  subject  to  work  upon.  There 
are  many  like  her.  Her  fault  is  the  fault 
we  have  often  to  combat  in  housekeeping. 
May  not  this  idea  of  supplying  a  motive  be 
varied. to  fit  other  circumstances? 

May  it  not  be  applied  in  other  ways,  to 
other  girls  with  other  failings^to  other 
households  with  other  needs  ?  The  motive 
power  need  not  be  money — perhaps  extra 
time  out,  perhaps  extra  company  in,  or  a 
treat  of  some  kind — anything  that  gives  an 
incentive  to  work,  and  thus  brighten  work's 
monotony. 

Barneifa  Brown. 
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BY  WEIGHT,  NOT  NUMBER. 

WHY  cannot  the  Home-Makers  of 
the  land  insist  upon  a  change  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  eggs?  These 
condensed  forms  of  nutrition  have  no  more 
equality  of  size  than  have  two  tea-cups, 
one  of  which  holds  twice  as  much  as  the 
other.  In  the  matter  of  nutrition,  in 
which  they  are  rich  beyond  common  belief, 
eggs  vary  greatly.  Hens  that  are  well- 
sheltered  and  well-fed,  happy  hens,  sing- 
ing around  their  harem  with  a  contented, 
well-bred  air,  lay  eggs  that  are  eggs,  and 
not  their  pale,  washed  out,  starved,  and 
slender  simulacra.  Against  such  eggs  the 
housekeeper  has  no  defense.  Their  eso- 
teric qualities  are  in  no  wise  indicated  by 
their  exoteric  appearance. 

But  when  we  come  to  size,  there  is  a 
standard.  Let  eggs  be  bought  and  sold 
by  weight,  not  by  the  dozen.  It  is  not 
only  positive  mercantile  immorality  to  go 
on  in  the  old  way,  but  it  prevents  the  cook 
from  using  that  perfect  exactitude  which 
ought  to  underlie  all  cooking  in  which 
eggs  form  an  ingredient. 

That  six  large  eggs  weigh  as  much  as 
eight  small  ones,  can  easily  be  proved. 
When  a  receipt  calls  for  the  former  num- 
ber, how  many  shall  be  used  ? 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  living  in 
a  suburban  region  where  poultry-yards  are 
luxuries,  sent  her  second  girl  to  buy  eggs 
from  a  neighbor  who  had  them  daily  from 
a  fine  breed  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  When 
the  daughter,  who  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  the  long-waiting  girl,  apologized 
for  her  delay,  it  ended  by  her  giving  as 
the  reason  therefor :  "  I  stopped  long 
enough  to  look  them  all  over  and  count 
out  the  smallest ;  we  always  save  the 
largest  for  our  own  use."  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  my  friend  is  now  an  advocate  for 
the  sale  of  eggs  by  weight. 

HesUr  M,  PooU. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

More  About  Roaches. 

EDITQR  Home-maker: 
To  obtain  freedom  from  the  pest 
of  roaches  after  they  have  once  taken  pos- 
session of  a  house,  is  a  difficult,  but  not 
impossible  task,  for  they  can  be  extermin- 
ated so   that    they  will    not    periodically 


reappear,  if  extraordinary  precautions  of 
cleanliness  are  observed  about  their  old 
haunts.  It  must  be  understood  in  the 
beginning,  that  no  compromise  measures 
can  be  adopted — nothing  short  of  absolute 
annihilation  of  not  only  the  living  insect, 
but  the  eggs,  will  accomplish  the  desired 
result. 

First  strip  the  pantry  shelves  of  all  the 
papers,  and  burn  them,  bugs  and  all. 

This  is  a  lurking  place  for  dirt,  espec- 
ially if  it  is  dark,  as  it  is  apt  to  be,  and 
the  bugs  choose  it  to  deposit  their 
eggs. 

Take  some  plaster-of-paris,  make  a 
little  cement,  and  neatly  fill  the  tiny  crev- 
ices between  the  water-pipe  and  the  wall. 
Put  putty  in  all  the  nail-holes  of  the  wood- 
work, and  if  there  is  a  loose  piece  of  wall- 
paper anywhere,  tear  it  off. 

Then  let  everything  about  the  kitchen 
and  closets  be  made  as  clean  as  soap, 
water,  scrubbing-brush,  and  a  muscular 
hand-maiden,  flanked  by  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  the  mistress,  can  make  them. 

This  thoroughly  done,  take  two  pounds 
of  powdered  borax  and  dissolve  it  in  a 
gallon  of  warm  water,  and,  with  a  piaint- 
brush,  go  over  shelves,  into  all  the  cracks, 
all  around  and  under  the  sink,  all  the 
water-pipes — in  fact,  every  conceivable 
place  that  they  can  be  harbored. 

When  this  work  is  thoroughly  done,  a 
good  beginning  has  been  made  ;  but  it  is 
not  completed,  for  there  will  be  some 
stragglers  left,  and  they  are  not  so  easy  to 
vanquish.  - 

It  is  this  stray  one,  that  the  editor  says 
must  not  discourage  the  housekeeper. 
That  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  hunted  down, 
or  she  will  be  overrun  by  another  horde  in 
a  short  time. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  they 
multiply  faster  than  bacteria  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  German  surgeon.  There  is 
nothing  comparable  to  it,  unless  it  is  the 
scriptural  grain  of  mustard-seed. 

At  this  juncture  a  daily  inspection  of 
every  possible  hiding-place  for  the  eggs, 
which  resemble  grains  of  gun-powder,  must 
be  undertaken. 

Take  a  sharpened  skewer  and  poke 
around  the  water-pipes,  especially  at  the 
point  where  they  reach  the  molding  above 
the  wood-work  of  the  sink. 

Repeat  the  borax  wash  occasionally, 
or  until  there  is  no  trace  of  the  vermin 
left,  and  then  let  the  irrevocable  order  of 
the  kitchen  and  surroundings  be  absolute 
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cleanliness,  and  the  housekeeper  can 
retire  with  the  consciousness  of  a  complete 
victory. 

The  directions  given  are  the  result  of  a 
successful  personal  experience  of  three 
years  ago. 

If  ever  occasion  permits,  I  should  try 
the  experiment  of  treating  them  antisepti- 
cally  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
instead  of  the  borax. 

Housekeeper, 


EDITOR  OF  THE  Home-Maker  : 
.  Last  July,  when  closing  our  home 
for  the  summer,  lime  was  thickly  sprinkled 
about  the  cellar,  around  the  floor,  about 
the  kitchen  sink,  also  in  the  closets,  with 
the  intention  of  having  it  absorb  any  mois- 
ture ;  also  as  a  sweetener.  When  we  left, 
there  were  roaches,  croton-bugs,  and 
centipedes  in  the  cellar.  The  house  was 
opened  the  ist  of  October,  the  lime  taken 
up,  and  fresh,  in  smaller  quantities,  used. 
Up  to  date  I  [lave  seen  two  roaches,  four 
croton-bugs,  no  centipedes. 

I  am  rejoicing,  and  think  that  the  use  of 
lime  is  a  clean,  sweet,  and  therefore  a  sat- 
isfactory recipe  for  the  total  annihilation  of 
bugs. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M,  B,  H, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


DEAR  Home-Maker  : 
A  remedy  for  roaches  is  found  in 
the  ordinary  insect  powder  that  can  be 
bought  of  any  druggist,  and  is  used  with  a 
small  bellows.  I  once  lived  in  an  old 
house  that  was  fairly  overrun  with  these 
pests,  and  at  night  the  kitchen  walls  and 
celling  would  be  black  with  them.  The 
house  was  rented  for  a  year,  so  there  was 
no  getting  away  from  it,  and  I  was  at  my 
wit's  end  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  a 
happy  thought  suggested  insect  powder. 
We  shut  doors  and  windows,  and  puffed 
the  powder  about  liberally.  In  less  than 
^s^  minutes  the  roaches  were  falling  like  a 
shower  of  hail  on  zinc  and  oil-cloth.  Hund- 
reds of  these  were  swept  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  kept  up  the  treatment  night  after 
night  until  not  a  bug  was  to  be  found,  and 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  some  time  after- 
ward, as  a  matter  of  precaution.  I  lived 
in  the  house  four  years  and  was  never 
troubled  with  roaches  after  the  first  one. 

N.  H.  C. 


Cheer  for  Meal-times. 

THE  Home-Maker  : 
Dear  Editors : — Your  magazine  has 
filled  an  empty  place  in  my  home ;  it  is 
just  what  I  have  been  wishing  for.  I  have 
taken  several  different  household  papers 
and  magazines,  but  none  of  them  ever  quite 
filled  every  want  as  does  The  Home- 
Maker. 

I  take  especial  interest  in  the  articles  on 
"  House  Decoration."  "  Let  the  good 
work  go  on  !  " 

Young  people,  in  furnishing  a  home,  will 
thus  be  able  to  obtain  artistic  results  which 
few  could  equal,  were  they  left  to  solve 
the  perplexing  problem  unaided. 

I  will  give  you  an  idea  for  a  dining-room, 
which  I  think  is  very  pretty,  and  may  find 
favor  with  others. 

Have  the  table  directly  under  the  gas- 
fixtures,  which  I  would  suggest  should  be 
a  single  arm,  or  rather,  no  arm  at  all,  but  a 
cluster  of  tips,  say  four. 

Get  a  large  round  Japanese  umbrella,* 
about  4^  ft.  in  diameter,  in  colors  to  har- 
monize with  the  furnishings  (mine  is  in 
shades  of  old  red),  and  the  stick  just  the 
length  of  the  gas  fixtures,  and  run  the  fix- 
tures through  the  stick  (it  will  be  found  . 
to  be  hollow).  It  will  appear  as  if  the  gas 
came  through  the  umbrella  stick,  instead 
of  a  pipe. 

Fasten  the  umbrella  wide  open,  and,  when 
the  gas  is  lighted,  one  can  hardly  realize 
how  very  pretty  the  china,  linen,  and  glass 
will  appear. 

Few  can  sit  at  a  table  under  this 
pretty  canopy,  and  not  feel  the  effects  of 
its  cheerfulness,  and  where  is  it  more  ap- 
propriate to  be  cheerful  than  at  a  meal  ? 

If  my  powers  of  description  seem  crude, 
my  inexperience  in  that  line  must  plead  my 
pardon. 

I  beg  the  honor  to  be  one  of  your  friends 
and  well-wishers. 

Louise  M, 

Chicago,  III. 
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Green  Peas  a  la  Cr^me. 

I  quart  green  peas,  fresh  or  canned. 
I  tablespoonful  butter. 
Yolk  of  one  ^%^. 
1  gill  cream. 
6  sprays  parsley. 
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I  teaspoonful  sugar. 

I  small  onion. 

Salt  to  taste. 

I  gill  water.  • 

Put  the  peas  on  the  fire  in  a  sauce-pan 
with  the  butter,  the  onion,  whole,  the  pars- 
ley, sugar,  salt  and  water.  Simmer  until 
the  peas  are  tender.  Remove  the  onion 
and  parsley,  and  add  the  egg  beaten  light 
with  the  cream.  Leave  on  the  fire  until 
thoroughly  hot,  and  then  serve. 


Chicken  Cromesquies. 

Prepare  a  mixture  as  for  chicken  cro- 
quettes. P'orm  into  croquettes  with  the 
hands,  well  floured.  Pin  around  each  a 
thin  slice  of  salt  pork,  fastening  it  with  a 
piece  of  a  wooden  tooth-pick.  Prepare  a 
batter  such  as  that  used  for  fritters,  dip 
each  chicken  ball  into  this  and  fry  in  deep 
fat. 


Fillet  of  Sole  au  Gratin. 

Prepare  a  large  flounder  by  cutting  it 
into  neat  fillets.  Lay  these  in  a  buttered 
pan.  Make  Bechamel  sauce  by  boiling  the 
fins  and  bones  of  the  fish,  with  a  slice  of 
onion  and  a  spray  of  parsley,  in  a  piht  of 
water,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half, 
straining  it  and  adding  to  it  half  a  gill  of 
milk,  a  dessertspoonful  of  butter  and  one 
of  flour.  The  butter  and  flour  should  be 
cooked  together  before  mixing  them  with 
the  other  ingredients.  Pour  the  sauce  thus 
prepared  over  the  fish,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and  a 
few  small  bits  of  butter.  Bake  covered, 
half  an  hour  ;   uncover  and  brown.    . 


Veal  Cutlets,  German  Style. 

2  pounds  veal  cutlets. 

1  egg  beaten  light. 

2  teaspoonfuls  melted  butter. 
Pinch  of  pepper.     Salt  to  taste. 

Cut  the  veal  cutlets  into  neat  pieces,  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  pepper  and  salt 
lightly,  dip  each  piece  into  the  beaten  egg 
and  melted  butter,  and  fry  ten  minutes  in 
a  little  butter  or  good  dripping.  They 
should  be  a  nice  brown  on  each  side.  Put 
in  a  platter  and  pour  tomato  sauce  over 
them. 


Tomato  Sauce. 

I  pint  canned  tomatoes. 

I  bay  leaf. 

Half  an  onion,  sliced. 

}4  teaspoonful  mixed  thyme  and  sweet 
marjoram. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Simmer  for  half  an  hour,  rub  through  a 
colander,  and  return  the  strained  liquid  to 
the  fire ;  add  to  it  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
butter  rubbed  smooth  with  four  of  flour, 
cook  until  the  sauce  thickens,  and  pour 
over  the  cutlets. 


M]£ringued  Apples. 

Peel,  core  and  quarter  a  dozen  apples. 
.  Put  them  on  the  stove  in  a  double  boiler 
with  a  gill  of  water,  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon.  Cook  until 
soft,  stirring  often.  When  the  mixture  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds  the  original  quantity, 
turn  it  into  a  pudding-dish  and  set  on  the 
ice.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  very 
light  with  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  powdered 
sugar,  spread  this  over  the  apples,  and 
brown  lightly  in  a  quick  oven.  Eat  very 
cold,  with  cream. 


Lennie  R*s  "  Pockets. 


» 
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/  Boil  3  good-sized  potatoes  ;  mash  them 
/  well,  and  stir  in  a  cup  of  butter,  or  lard 
V  eggs,  a  cup  of  yeast,  dessertspoonful  of 
salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  thick  bat- 
ter. Let  this  sponge  rise  from  about  8 
o'clock  to  12,  or  I.  Then  work  flour  into 
it,  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  roll.  Set  it 
to  rise  again,  and  about  4  p.  m.  make  into 
biscuits,  or  in  turnover  shape.  They  should 
rise  quickly  the  last  time,  and  be  baked  in 
an  oven  a  good  deal  hotter  than  is  used 
for  ordinary  light  bread. 


Anna  G's  Sugar-Cakes. 

^  lb.  of  butter. 

Piece  of  lard,  size  of  walnut. 

4  eggs. 

I  }4  lb.  of  sugar. 

I  tea-cup  of  cream. 

I  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
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2  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  tartar.  /'out  in  a  basin.     Add  vanilla  just  before  you 

Flour  enough  to  work  into  a  thin  dough,    jstir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs.     Eat  cold. 
Cinnamon  to  taste.  V_  Mrs,  P. 

"Wye'  Hall/*  Eastern  shore  of  Md. 


Tapioca  Cream. 

/  5  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca,  which  mustS 
I  be  put  to  soak  over  night,  in  cold  water. 
V  In  the  morning  put  the  soaked  tapioca  in 
I  qt.  of  milk.  Take  i  cup  of  sugar,  beat 
with  the  yolks  of  4  eggs.  Thin  the  mix- 
ture with  the  milk.  Beat  the  whites  stiff,  and 
pour  on  them  the  custard  just  as  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  Return  all  to  the  sauce-pan,  stir 
it  around  two  or  three  times.     Then  pour 


V 


OcHRA  Soup. 

To  I  gal.  of  tomatoes,  put  %  gal.  very 
fine  ochra,  and  i  qt.  of  onions.  Chop  all 
together  and  season  lightly  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Boil  this  mixture  to  a  stifif  paste,  then 
pour  into  a  jar,  and,  when  cold,  cover  with 
melted  lard.  A  tea-cup  of  this,  boiled  in  a 
tureen  of  beef  soup,  makes  a  delicious  sea- 
soning. 

Mrs.  McKim, 
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TALKS  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


FOURTH  TALK. 


Printing  from  the  Negative. 


HE  making  of 
the  final  print  is 
one  of  the  most 
enticing  opera- 
tions in  photo- 
graphy, since  it 
gives  at  last 
the  product  to- 
wards whose 
perfection  all 
the  other  plans 
and  processes 
have  been  directed.  At  the  same  time  the 
printing  process  is  one  that  brings  up 
many  trials  and  disappointments,  especially 
to  those  hurry-scurry  people  who  were  born 
without  the  useful  ability  to  take  pains. 
Above   all   things,   even   above  exactness. 


the  printing  process  demands  cleanliness. 
Without  cleanliness,  the  chances  of  a 
satisfactory  result  are  extremely  meagre. 

The  ordinary  printing  process  may  be 
divided  into  four  departments :  printing 
proper,  toning  the  print,  fixing,  and  mount- 
ing. Each  of  these  departments  embraces 
various  minor  operations.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  printing  on  albumen  paper  the 
first  operation  is  that  of  silvering.  This 
process  of  coating  the  paper  with  nitrate 
of  silver  had  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  professional  photographer,  providing,  of 
course,  the  professional  is  accessible  enough 
to  render  this  more  convenient.  Many 
amateurs  silver  their  own  paper,  and  their 
grasp  of  the  whole  field  of  operation  gives 
the  operator  a  certain  pleasant  indepen- 
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dence.  if  the  amateur  has  plenty  of  time  at 
his  disposal,  or  lives  at  a  point  remote  from 
the  city,  the  silvering  process  should  be 
mastered,  as  it  may  be  with  little  difficulty. 
But  for  busy  people  who  must  catch  the 
sunlight  when  they  can,  the  temptation  to 
run  into  a  photographer's  and  get  a  sheet 
ready-silvered  is  hard  to  resist.  The  pro- 
fessional, silvering  a  full  sheet  at  a  time, 
and  going  through  the  operation  frequent- 
ly, will  have  paper  that  is  freer  from 
blemishes  than  tlie  amateur's  product  is 
likely  to  be.  Twenty-five  cents  a  sheet 
(cutting  into  about  fifteen  album  mounts) 
is  a  fair  price  for  a  silvered  sheet. 

After  it  has  been  silvered  and  fumed 
with  ammonia  the  paper  is  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light  and  must  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place  (such  as  a  table-drawer)  near  the 
place  of  printing.  If  possible  have  a  pre- 
serving can,  made  air-tight,  and  containing 
the  chemical  preservative  now  sold.  By 
this  means  prints  made  at  intervals  may 
be  kept  until  such  time  as  the  amateur  has 
opportunity  to  go  on  with  the  toning.  In 
very  warm  weather  albumen  paper  will 
scarcely  keep  twelve  hours  without  such  a 
precaution.     In  cold  weather  it  will  keep 


without  preservative  for  several  days, 
though  never  printing  so  well  as  when 
fresh. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  half  a  dozen  or 
more  printing  frames.  With  only  one  or 
two  frames  the  amateur  is  liable  to  hurry 
the  printing  in  his  curiosity  to  see  prints 
from  other  plates,  and  will  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  print  in  direct  sunlight  when 
the  plate  in  question  would  print  better  at 
a  point  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  "Thin"  negatives,  those  in  which 
the  blacks  are  weak,  will  give  better  prints 
in  a  shaded  place.  Negatives  having  breaks 
in  the  film,  or  blistered  in  the  glass,  should 
also  be  printed  in  the  shade. 

Plates  requiring  this  treatment  will  gen- 
erally give  about  the  same  result  if  printed 
in  the  sunlight  under  a  sheet  of  "onion- 
skin "  tissue  paper  (chosen  because  it  is 
free  from  small  holes)  or  a  sheet  of  ground 
glass. 

Portrait  negatives  generally  are  best 
when  shaded.  The  vignetting  of  portraits, 
almost  universal  in  professional  work,  gives 
some  very  pretty  effects,  but  also  demands 
a  well-lighted  head  in  the  negative.  Art- 
istic effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
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vignetted  pictures.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
most  artistic  are  not  possible  in  a  negative 
that  is  to  be  so  printed.  For  instance,  a 
dark  background,  suggesting  that  of  a 
painted  portrait,  often  throws  a  head  into 
interesting  relief,  with  brilliant  effects  of 
light  and  shade  such  as  delighted  the  soul 
of  the  revered  Rembrandt.  But  all  rules  of 
printing,  since  they  belong  to  the  realm  of 
art,  are  not  rigid  but  variable.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  try  original  effects,  and  do  not 
be  discouraged  by  the  un appreciative  re- 
marks of  those  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  formal  and  so  often  stilled  work 
that  the  professional,  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  personal  tastes,  is  obliged  to 
turn  out.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that 
figures  against  a  gray  or  white  background 
vignette  better  than  those  having  a  back- 
ground at  all  dark. 

The  density  of  the  print  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  density  or  printing  quality  of 
the  negative.  If  the  black  parts  of  the  plates 
are  very  dense  the  shadows  in  the  print 
will,  of  course,  be  more  brilliant  than  if 
the  black  parts  are  weak,  and  soon  allow 
the  light  to  gray  the  paper.  The  point  at 
which  to  stop  the  priming  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  taste  and  judgment.  This,  how- 
ever, must  always  be  remembered  :  the  sub- 
sequent processes,  mainly  that  of  "  fixing," 


weaken  the  strength  of  the  print,  so  that 
the  printing  must  be  carried  sufficiently  far 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  appears  to  be 
finished  to  allow  for  this  loss.  Thus,  after 
the  print,  upon  inspection,  has  reached  a 
satisfactory  stage,  allow  about  ten  per  cent. 
more  lime  for  subsequent  loss — an  addi- 
tional minute  on  a  print  that  has  occupied 
ten  minutes  in  the  printing.  The  pic- 
ture will  appear  overdone,  and  must  in 
fact  be  overdone,  but  will  emerge  from  the 
last  working  in  a  satisfactory  state.  In  the 
case  of  portraits  and  groups,  print  for  the 
faces,  and  in  landscapes  and  compositions 
give  the  preference  to  the  points  of  greatest 
interest. 

T"he  limitations  of  the  negative  will  ap- 
pear again  in"  the  operation  of  toning,  for 
which  process  the  prints  will  be  ready  after 
being  soaked  \n  three  or  four  changes  of 
water.  The  toning  bath  should  be  slightly 
tepid,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  freely  float 
the  prints,  and  should  contain  ;  first,  one 
grain  of  chloride  of  gold  for  each  whole 
sheet  of  prints ;  secon;],  sufficient  bi-car- 
bonale  of  soda  to  render  the  solution 
decidedly  alkaline  ;  third,  salt  of  a  quantity 
equal  to  that  of  the  soda.  This  solution  or 
bath  should  stand  for  a  little  time  before 
use.  It  is  all  but  impossible  for  one  not  an 
expert    to  tone,  otherwise  than  by  guess, 
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without  daylight.  Thin  prints  will  not 
tone  so  richly  as  those  with  dense  and 
velvety  shadows.  Place  the  prints  In 
the  bath  and  remove  each  one  when  it 
reaches  the  stage  at  which  it  seems  to  have 
attained  its  utmost  brilliancy.  Beyond 
this  point  a  continued  toning  will  bring 
gray,  dull  shadows.  Kor  what  are  called 
sepia  tones,  tones  shown  in  etchings  or  for 
red-brown  tones,  shorten  the  toning  process. 
The  formula  given  is  but  one  of  a  multi- 
tude which  the  amateur  may  sample  later 
on. 

When  all  the  prints  have  been  toned, 
wash  the  batch  in  clear  water,  and  then  pass 
them  to  the  fixing  bath,  which  should  have 
been  made  up  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (not  hyposulphate)  to  each  eight 
ounces  of  water.  Some  photographers  add  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  for  each  ounce  of  hy- 
posulphite. Again  keep  the  prints  in  motion, 
continuing  the  immersion  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. From  this  bath,  which  temporarily 
turns  the  color  of  the  prints,  and  makes  a 
permanent  change  in  those  which  have 
been  partly  toned,  pass  the  prints  toa  bath 
of  strong  salt  and  water,  which  will  harden 
the  film.  When  they  have  remained  here 
for  five  minutes,  they  may  be  placed  in  a 


tray. of  clear  water  for  the  final  washing, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  should 
last  at  least  three  hours.  If  there  is  no 
running  water  change  the  water  in  which 
the  prints  He  three  or  four  times  an  hour. 

If  the  prints  have  been  properly  trimmed 
before  toning — if  possible  they  should  be 
trimmed  to  a  suitable  size  before  printing — 
they  may  be  mounted  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  sufficiently  washed.  The  ordinary 
method  of  mounting  is  to  place  the  prints 
in  a  heap,  face  downward,  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  or  porcelain,  squeeze  out  some  of  the 
water,  and  begin  with  the  upper  print,  lift- 
ing the  edge  with  the  point  of  a  penknife 
when  the  paste  has  been  applied.  The 
paste  is  made  of  starch,  boiled  to  a  very  stiff 
jelly,  and  applied  with  any  suitable  brush  to 
the  back  of  the  wet  print.  Use  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper  in  gently  pressing  the  print 
upon  the  card.  No  great  pres-i^ure  is  need- 
ed. It  is  simply  necessary  to  press  out 
the  air  blisters  and  give  a  firm  passage  of 
the  hand  around  the  edge  of  the  print 
(with  the  sheet  of  paper  between).  When 
dry  the  print  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
burnishing,  which  adds  a  durability 
and  finish  like  that  given  to  a  painting  by 
varnish.      Do  not  hesitate  in  trimming  the 
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print  to  cut  away  all  that  is  uninteresting  or 
defective.  What  is  left  will  appear  to  much 
better  advantage  by  this  precaution.  Give 
care,  also,  to  cutting  the  print  accurately  so 
that  horizon  lines  and  uprights  will  not 
distress  the  eye  by  leaning.  Vertical  lines 
are  the  better  guide,  since  point  of  view 
does  not  alter  the  perpendicular,  while  it 
does  affect  the  horizontal  lines. 

The  general  principles  which  I  have 
indicated  as  applying  to  printing  on  albu- 
men paper  will  apply  to  all  methods  of 
printing.  Of  other  methods  of  printing 
that  of  "  blue  printing "  is  most  familiar, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  being 
the  simplest  of  all  methods.  The  blue 
print  is  made  on  paper  coated  with  citrate 
of  iron  and  ammonia  and  red  priissiate  of 
potash.  It  may  be  bought  ready  for  print- 
ing, but  unless  it  is  freshly  prepared  its 
printing  qualities  will  be  doubtfully  good, 
To  make  blue  paper  a  simple  formula  is : 


No.  I. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia i  oz. 

Water 4  oz. 


No.  2. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash i  oz. 

Water 4  oz. 

Keep  the  bottles  containing  these  solu- 
tions in  a  dark  place,  and  mix  equal  parts 
of  whatever  quantity  may  be  needed  to 
cover  the  paper.  Apply  the  mixture  to 
the  paper  rapidly  (having  first  dampened 
the  sheet)  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  putting 
in  merely  sufficient  to  color  the  .paper. 
When  the  paper  dries  it  is  ready  for  print- 
ing. Print  until  the  shadows  after  turning 
dark  blue  begin  to  bronze  or  burn,  then 
remove  the  sheet  from  the  frame  and  wash 
it  for  about  15  minutes.  A  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  (be  careful  of  these  poisons) 
in  four  or  five  ounces  of  water  will  give 
the  print  a  gi^eenish  color.     And  there  are 


other  formulas  for  otherwise  changing  the 
color  of  the  print. 

Printing  upon  bromide  paper  gives  one 
of  the  most  charming  possible  translations 
of  the  negative.  The  result,  if  successful, 
resembles  a  fine  engraving.  These  prints 
are  made  like  albumen  prints  so  far  as  the 
printing  frame  is  concerned,  save  that  it  is 
best  to  make  use  of  lamp  or  gaslight  for 
the  exposure.  At  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  a  moderate  light  an  ordinary 
negative  will  require  an  exposure  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  seconds.  The  print  is  then 
developed  like  a  negative  with  the  iron 
developer.  After  the  development  and 
before  washing,  flow  the  paper  with  a  solu- 
tion of  acetic  acid  (one  dram  to  a  pint  of 
water),  and  allow  the  solution  to  remain  in 
the  tray  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Pour 
off,  and  repeat  the  operation  a  second  and 
third  time.  Then  wash  carefully  and  fvn 
as  in  the  case  of  an  albumen  print.  Vari- 
ous tones  may  be  given  to  the  print  by  the 
use  of  formulas  which  I  have  not  space  to 
dwell  upon.  Of  printing  on  "  plain  "  pa- 
per, on  resinized  paper  and  other  surfaces 
of  the  same  kind,  the  amateur  will,  per- 
haps, be  interested  to  learn  when  he  has 
made  some  advancement.  I  will  bring 
these  pages  to  a  close  with  a  reference  to 
a  feature  of  photography  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular,  and  should  by  all 
means  be  taken  up  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  home  entertainments.  I  refer 
to  lantern  slides.  These  are  not  especially 
difficult  to  make,  if  the  pictures  the  ama- 
teur wishes  to  use  are  already  in  small 
negatives,  in  which  case  they  can  be  made 
by  contact  in  a  printing  frame  like  the 
bromide  print.  Special  plates  are  sold  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  developer  is  iron  or 
hydrochinon.  If  the  plate  has  to  be  made 
from  a  large  negative  the  operation  will  be 
more  difficult,  but,  if  the  work  is  done 
properly,  there  will  be  a  compensation  in  a 
"sharper"  slide.  Transparencies  for  the 
window  are  made  in  the  same  manner  and 
are  certain  to  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

Alexander  Black, 


CHAPPED  HANDS. 


ONE  of  the  minor  (which  sometimes 
approximates  majority)  ills  of  cold 
weather  is  chapped  hands.  They  are  pain- 
ful, unsightly,  and  altogether  disagreeable. 
Children  come  to  accept  them  as  a  neces- 
sar)'  accompaniment  of  January  snows  and 
March  winds,  and  endure  them  with  the 
dumb  fortitude  we  inly  wonder  at  as  an- 
other exhibition  of  the  mysterious  reticence 
of  childhood.  I  have  seen  a  girl  of  six 
who  had,  like  the  kittens  of  varying  for- 
tunes and  moods,  lost  her  mittens,  come 
in  from  a  walk  on  a  raw  day,  the  blood 
oozing  from  the  cracks  on  the  backs  of  her 
chubby  hands,  which  she  tried  to  conceal 
under  her  cloak  for  fear  of  a  reproof.  Boys 
mislay  and  lose  gloves  as  a  part  of  daily 
practice.  Some  sturdy  outlaws  abjure  them 
altogether.  Few  ball  players,  coasters,  and 
skaters  have  smooth  hands  from  December 
until  April. 

Sisters  and  mothers  are  not  exempt  from 
the  infliction.  An  open  coal  fire  is  almost 
sure  to  roughen  the  hands  of  those  who 
sit  near  it,  or  who  now  and  then  supply 
the  grate  with  fresh  lumps  from  the  scuttle; 
and  even  the  finer,  well-nigh  impalpable 
dust  from  the  furnace-registers  clogs  the 
pores  to  irritation  of  thin  skins.  The  ef- 
fect is  unpleasant,  aside  from  the  attendant 
uncomeliness.  Silks  used  in  embroidery 
catch  on  the  fingers  ;  worsteds,  abrade  the 
back  of  the  hand  ;  the  friction  of  woolen 
gowns  often  rasps  the  nerves  through  the 
skin,  and  there  is  a  continual  sense  of 
malease,  joined  to  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
one's  hands  are  not  clean,  or  they  would 
not  be  so  uncomfortable. 

Yet  there  are  measures  more  effectual  in 
the  prevention  of  this  nuisance  than  wear- 
ing gloves  all  night  and  most  of  the  day. 

In  all  cases,  wipe  the  hands  perfectly  dry 
after  washing.     Do  not  let  the  air  get  at 


them  until  not  a  particle  of  moisture  lingers 
in  the  cleansed  pores.  Rub  and  polish 
them  with  the  towel  until  you  are  con- 
scious of  dry  smoothness  of  the  cuticle. 
Avoid  harsh  toweling  in  cold  weather,  and 
never  use  new  which  has  not  been  washed 
several  times  to  get  rid  of  the  starchy  dress- 
ing. Upon  the  wash-stand  in  the  boys' 
room  should  be  a  small  jar  of  fine  oatmeal. 
It  will  "extract"  the  dirt  from  much- 
abused  hands  "  without  pain  "  and  thor- 
oughly. Use  with  it  well-seasoned  and 
bland  soap.  Ricksecker's  Skin  Soap  is 
invaluable  here.  It  cleanses,  heals,  and 
strengthens  the  surface  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, leaving  behind  it  an  odor  of  sweet 
wholesomeness  which,  we  are  assured,  does 
not  arise  from  any  perfume. 

Whatever  soap  you  have — and  get  the 
best — rinse  the  hands  quickly  after  cleans- 
ing, and  remember  to  dry  them  well.  Be- 
fore retiring  at  night,  apply,  while  the 
skin  is  still  pliable  from  the  bath,  some  safe 
unguent,  such  as  mutton-tallow  or  glycer- 
ine-and-rose-water,  rubbing  it  in  faithfully. 
A  pleasant  and  efficacious  article  for  this 
purpose  is  Watt's  Glycerine  Jelly  of  Violets. 
After  a  fair  trial,  one  family,  at  least,  de- 
sires to  offer  grateful  attestation  to  its  worth. 

In  exaggerated  cases,  it  is  advisable  to 
wear  gloves  at  night  after  washing  and 
anointing  the  hands.  But  when  they  are 
quite  well  again,  discontinue  the  practice. 
It  makes  the  skin  tender  and  sallow. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  : — un- 
less the  hands  are  previously  washed  clean 
and  wiped  dry,  it  is  useless  to  apply  any 
salve,  whatever  may  be  its  qualities.  No 
fragrant  emollient  can  take  effect  upon  a 
skin  that  is  clogged  with  dust,  insensible 
perspiration  and  other  impurities. 

Marion  Harland, 


MOTHERLESS  BOYS. 


OUR  beloved  country  is  noteworthy  for 
the  number  of  its  public  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  helpless  and  suffering 
humanity,  but  there  is  a  private  heart-char- 
ity which  every  **  home-maker "  has  the 
power  to  bestow, — this  is  the  influence 
which  she  may  exert  in  behalf  of  mother- 
less boys. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  a  father 
dies,  however  poor  the  mother  may  be,  she 
generally  manages  to  keep  her  little  flock 
together,  scuffling  hard  perhaps,  but  scuf- 
fling together.  The  mother's  influence  is 
around  them  ;  her  prayers  shield  them ; 
her  example  inspires  them  ;  they  soon  devel- 
op into  her  sturdy  little   protectors,    and 
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life  begins  to  brighten  for  them  ;  but  when 
a  mother  is  taken,  the  child  loses  his  best 
earthly  friend.  One  child  goes  off  to 
school ;  another  to  some  wealthy  relative  ; 
another  strikes  out  for  himself  into  the 
busy  world,  but  half  equipped.for  the  battle 
of  life,  beset  by  dangers  and  temptations 
on  every  side. 

He  makes  his  way  to  a  large  city ;  some 
old  friend  of  his  father's  procures  him  tem- 
porary *  employment.  The  pitiful  sum 
which  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  very  hard 
work  and  plenty  of  it,  is  barely  sufficient  to 
pay  his  board  in  some  third-rate  boarding- 
house. 

The  persons  who  keep  such  houses  are 
generally  matter-of-fact,  hard-working 
people,  who  struggle  too  hard  for  their 
own  daily  bread  to  waste  any  time  in  think- 
ing of  their  inmates  in  any  other  light  than 
as  so  many  beings  with  fearful  appetites, 
whom  they  must  try  to  fill  with  such  mater- 
ials as  are  "very  fillin*  at  the  price."  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  real  home-life  for  our 
boy.  He  toils  hard  during  the  day,  and 
comes  home  very  tired,  needing  recreation 
as  well  as  rest,  and  where  will  he  find  it  ? 
It  is  true  there  are  Christian  Associations, 
where  good  books,  warm,  bright  rooms, 
cheerful  aqd  healthful  games  are  provided 
for  just  such  cases ;  but  the  boy,  who  has 
loved  his  dead  mother,  wants  to  see  a 
friendly,  womanly  face  now  and  then  ;  to 
feel  the  clasp  of  her  motherly  hand,  as  her 
gentle  voice  asks :  "  Is  it  well  with  you, 
my  boy  ? " 

When  we  think  of  all  the  loving  care 
which  we  lavish  upon  our  dear  ones  ;  how 
we  shield  them  from  every  rough  wind  ; 
how  we  study  their  every  look  and  gesture 
to  see  the  effect  of  each  day's  outer  life 
upon  their  plastic  characters,  can  we  not 
widen  our  circle  and  take  in  some  mother- 
less boy,  giving  him  at  least  bright,  cheery 
evenings  which  will  warm  his  heart  and 
give  him  strength  to  face  the  hardships  and 
temptations  which  are  his  inevitable  lot? 
It  is  something  to  comfort  a  sad  heart ;  to 
make  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life  to  which 
the  weary  traveller  may  turn  and  be  re- 
freshed. Having  made  one,  it  is  so  easy 
to  make  another,  and  thus  he  will  find  them 
dotted  all  along  his  journey,  just  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  pleasure  of  the  last  may 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  anticipated  joy  of 
the  next.  But  above  all  we  may  unwit- 
tingly drop  a  good  seed  now  and  then. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  "cases,"  for  if 
we  have  trained  our   own  children  to  be 


thoughtful  and  attentive  to  others,  they 
will  soon  find  out  who  has  "  a  jolly  home  " 
and  who  else  is  having  "  a  hard  time  of  it." 

Having  a  houseful  of  boys,  I  speak  ex- 
perimentally. It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
hear  the  request :     "  Mamma,  may  I  bring 

Tom home  to  tea  to-night  ?     He  hasn't 

got  any  mother,  you  know,  and  things  look 
kinder  wild  down  there.  I  think  he'd  like 
to  hear  you  read  to  us." 

It  has  for  years  been  my  custom  to  read 
aloud  at  least  one  evening  in  the  week  ; 
when  reading-time  comes  there  are  often 
two  or  three  "outsiders"  added  to  our 
group. 

I  once  had  a  little  reading-club,  which 
included  three  young  men  besides  our  own 
boys.  Two  were  motherless — the  other 
was  away  from  his  native  city,  where  his 
own  mother  was  forced  to  remain.  They 
generally  came  to  tea  with  us,  and  we 
spread  out  a  long  table  with  simple,  homely 
food.  After  everything  was  cleared  away, 
and  the  room  straightened  up,  the  reading 
began. 

Our  first  chance  selection  was  Stockton's 
never-dying  story,  "  The  Casting  Away  of 
Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine." 

I  think  I  can  never  forget  the  shouts  of 
boyish,  ringing  laughter  with  which  our 
club  followed  the  fortunes  of  those  two 
worthy  ladies,  as  they  "broomed"  their 
way  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  or,  after  their 
perilous  voyage  was  ended,  they  dealt  out 
justice  fairly  and  squarely  to  the  absent 
"Dusantes,"  and  the  very  present  "sailor- 
men."  It  is  a  joy  now  to  recall  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a 
sequel,  and  that  we,  as  well  as  those  illus- 
trious ladies,  would  find  out  "who  the 
Dusantes  really  were." 

On  and  on  we  went.  Now  Dickens  en- 
chained our  attention  ;  or  Washington  Ir- 
ving delighted  us  with  the  keen  wit,  true 
pathos  and  wonderful  polish  of  his 
"  Sketch  Book  ;"  or  Saxe  provoked  us  to 
mirth  while  furnishing  an  intellectual  treat 
of  high  order. 

I  do  not  recall  reading  any  very  pious 
tale  to  them,  for  young  people  hate  to  be 
preached  at,  or  to  have  "goody  goody" 
stories  read  to  their  unbelieving  ears  ;  our 
aim  was  to  furnish  them  with  pure  diver- 
sion and  wholesome  food  for  thought,  for 
believe  me,  if  the  mind  is  kept  in  health- 
ful channels,  the  heart  will  order  itself 
aright. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  as  it  is 
laborious  to   read  aloud  for  a  length  of 
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time,  some  of  our  members  took  turns  in 
relieving  me,  thus  early  acquiring  a  habit 
which  is  productive  of  more  pleasure  in  a 
household  than  any  I  can  recall. 

Our  club  has  adjourned  now ;  some 
have  gone  to  lands  far  dtsUnt,  but  the 
memory  of  our  free,  happy  evenings  will 
abide  forever  in  our  hearts. 

All  mankind  loves  to  be  entertained ; 
what  entertains  us  interests  us  ;  what  in- 
terests us  gains  an  influence  over  us  which 
we  never  willingly  shake  off.  Having 
gained  an  influence,  our  judgment  is  re- 
spected. 


Times  must  come  to  all  of  us  when  wc 
need  the  counsel  of  some  mature  mind. 
Oh  !  what  a  joy  it  is  to  feel  thai  we  may  be 
able  to  speak  "  the  word  in  season  "  which 
will  sustain  a  faltering  soul  and  keep  him 
in  the  path  of  rectitude  and  honor. 

Let  us  then  "  look  well  to  the  ways  of 
our  household  ; "  let  us  be  true  "  home- 
makers  "  to  our  own  God-given  dear  ones  ; 
let  us  spread  abroad  our  sunshine,  so  that 
others  "seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 

Sarah  A,  Piple, 
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From  within  my  swinging  cage 
The  morning  skies  i  see, 
Where  golden  light  pours  down  the  in 

And  filleth  all  the  world,  and  shines 


Sweet  joy  doth  overflow 

My  heart,  as  doth  the  sun 

O'erflow  the  skies.     I  sing  and  sing,  1  know 

God  loveth  me.  His  little  singing  one ! 


More  joy,  more  love  I  see 
Than  ever  I  with  silver  song  could  greet. 
But  love  and  joy  welt  up  and  sing  in  me. 

Around,  beneath,  above. 

All  happy  in  the  sun. 

Joy  hath    no  end !   O  joy  t  Sweet    joy  and 

love! 

God  loveth  me.  His  little  singing  one ! 
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ROUND  DANCES. 


MARION  HARLAND. 
Dear  Madame : — After  enjoying 
most  of  the  good  things  in  the  January 
HoME-M  AKER  and  while  turning  the  last  leaf 
before  "Book  Reviews,"  an  article  from 
your  pen,  entitled,  "  Round  Dances,*'  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  its  perusal  caused 
me  some  surprise.  My  husband  has  been 
a  teacher  of  dancing  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  and  I  think  that  my  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  dances,  dancing,  and 
dancers  have  been  quite  as  good  as  those 
of  the  average  person.  That  the  waltz  is 
an  exceedingly  popular  dance  is  quite  be- 
yond question,  but  that  "  it  has  insinuated 
itself  into  every  species  of  the  amusement," 
is  not  altogether  true,  at  least  as  far  as 
dancing  in  well-regulated  society  is  con- 
cerned. 

Waltzing  attempted  in  connection  with 
the  "  Virginia  Reel  "  would  certainly  be 
placing  Hamlet  in  a  shepherd's  dress,  as 
there  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  its  in- 
troduction in  the  dance. 

As  for  the  "Minuet,"  how  "a  careful  re- 
production of  the  stately  movement  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  "  cou/d  possibly  "  wind 
lip  with  a  tearing  waltz,"  I  fail  to  imagine. 

True,  a  waltz  might  follow  the  dance,  but 
the  rhythm  and  tempo  of  the  minuet  (i8 
measures  per  minute)  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  connection  of  the  waltz,  in  a 
"tearing"  or  any  other  form,  with  the 
dance  itself.  Any  attempt  to  make  such 
a  connection  would  readily  make  manifest 
the  glaring  absurdity. 

A  master  of  the  art  would  certainly  be 
amazed  at  such  an  innovation. 

Doubtless  many  persons  try  to  waltz  who 
have  not  learned  properly,  and  consequent- 
ly may  dance  like  "  blind  beetles  "  or  any 
other  bewildered  bug-insect,  but  among 
those  who  have  had  proper  instruction  the 
percentage  of  poor  waltzers  is  very  small. 

As  for  men  "with  whom  modest  girls 
cannot  endure  to  waltz,"  I  only  know  that 
if  such  a  person  should  become  a  member 
of  any  reputable  dancing-class  he  would, 
upon  the  discovery  of  any  impropriety  in 
"  clasp,"  movement  or  gesture,  be  request- 
ed to  retire,  and  would  very  soon  find  him- 
self outside  the  class-room  and  his  cancell- 
ed ticket  consigned  to  the  teacher's  waste- 
basket. 

If  such  partners  are  "  forced  "  upon  girls 
in  society,  it  is  most  certainly  a  great  pity 


and  a  shame  to  society.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  reason  why  a  girl  should  have 
such  a  partner  "  forced  "  upon  her.  The 
remedy  is  in  her  own  hands.  A  quiet  but 
firm  refusal  to  dance  with  any  man  who 
offers  other  than  "  the  respectful  support 
of  the  true  gentleman  "  would  soon  leave 
Lothario  partnerless  and  at  liberty  to  visit 
scenes  for  which  he  is  better  fitted.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  would  have  "  horrified  " 
me  if  you  had  recounted  "  scenes  "  in  ball- 
rooms, for  I  have  read  many  scathing  arti- 
cles in  relation  to  "  ball-room  scenes  "  with- 
out being  particularly  impressed,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  would  not  have  made 
an  "  enemy  "  of  me,  for  my  admiration  of 
your  writings,  with  which  I  have  been  fa- 
miliar many  years,  is  too  strong  to  be  un- 
settled by  a  very  long  article. 
Yours  respectfully, 

C.  W,  M, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Answer  : 

The  Home-Maker  submits  that  dancing 
in  such  an  academy  as  is  presided' over  by 
the  husband  of  the  author  of  the  foregoing 
letter  is  a  very  different  affair  from  the 
very  miscellaneous  Terpsichorean  perform- 
ances of  society  at  large.  Every  state- 
ment in  the  article  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  this  intelligent  correspondent  is 
literally  true.  From  a  syndicate  letter 
written  by  an  accomplished  society  woman, 
a  part  of  which  is  herewith  given,  it  would 
seem  that  the  subject  is  exciting  discussion 
in  other  minds  and  columns. 

A  mother  is  reported   as  saying  : 

*'  To  my  mind  the  old-fashioned  German  waltz, 
as  we  called  it,  as  I  learned  it  thirty  years  ago,  had 
no  harm  in  it.  Our  minds  were  more  taken  up  with 
doing  our  steps  correctly,  and  making  that  final 
extraordinary  curve  in  correct  time,  than  anything 
else,  and  our  partners  never  got  so  warm  that  they  had 
to  use  handkerchiefs  as  well  as  gloves  to  keep  from  soil- 
ing our  bodices.  This  new  i/^ux  temps^  as  they  call  it, 
is  to  my  mind  just  horrid.  It  only  reminds  me  of  my 
two  little  tots  in  the  nursery,  hugging  each  other  as 
tight  as  they  can,  and  then  spinning  round  until  they 
drop.  I've  forbidden  Charlie  and  Puss  to  do  it  any 
more,  but  Ethel  and  Zoe  go  to  dances  almost  ever>- 
night,  and  the  dancing  is  only  that. 

**  *  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,'  cried  a  mock- 
ing voice  at  the  door,  and  naughty  Ethel,  who  had 
been  listening  behind  the  portiere,  came  dancing  in 
upon  us,  humming  a  deux-temps  valse,  and  gyrating  to 
it  with  a  velocity  that  aided  our  laughter  to  render  us 
speechless. 

'*  •  The  child  is  right,'  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  drove 
away.     *  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,*  and  who 
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could  look  into  her  clear  eyes  a.nd  Ihink  of  less  than 
purity  ?  ■ 

"  The  next  night  1  was  at  a  dance,  a  big  one, 
although  just  where  or  what  does  not  signify  ;  and 
with  this  matter  in  my  mind  I  watched  tliose  about 
me  with  b  certain  amount  of  judicial  austerity, 
instead  of  my  usual  indulgence  and  disinclination  to 
criticise.  Ethel  was  there,  lovely  in  the  rosy  bloom 
of  ber eighteen  summers,  and  most  becomingly  dressed 
in  a  gown  revealing  her  lovely  shoulders  with  only 
a  jeweled  strap  to  cover  them.  Voung  Jones  danced 
with  her,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tour  demurely  landed 
her  at  her  mother's  side,  and  went  away  to  cool  his 
feverish  brow  with  punch.  Then  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  cavernous  dark  eyes  and  a  storm-lined 
face,  took  the  child  out,  and  as  they  stood  swaying 
a  moment  before  catching  the  time,  his  eyes  rested 
upon  the  unconcious  beauty  in  his  arms  with  a  look 
that  made  my  blood  rise  indignantly  to  my  cheeks, 
and  t  longed  to  rescue  my  pretty  Ethel  as  if  1  had 
seen  her  threatened  by  a  wild  beast.  But  presently 
she  came  back  to  us  so  joyous,  so  honest,  so  uncon- 
scious, that  not  for  worlds  would  I  have  called  to 
that  innocent  mind  the  unheeded  discussion  of  the 
day  before. 

"And  so  it  rests.  The  shield  has  two  sides, 
and  they  who  only  see  the  whiteness  of  the  silver 
Hill  not  believe  in  the  lurid  glow  of  the  gold:  and  they 
who  know  that  the  silver  is  only  on  one  side,  take 
good  care  not  to  alarm  those  who  do  not  know  it. 
For  of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  and  that  is,  the 
respect  every  decent  man,  even  the  coarsest,  has 
for  purity  in  woman,  and  his  unwillingness  to 
destroy  or  alarm  it. 

"'To  the  pure  all  things   are   pure,'   and   I  do 


honestly  believe  that  very,  very  few  of  the  lovely 
girls  who  dance  night  after  night  with  any  man  who 
gets  himself  presented  to  them  have  the  slightest 
idea,  nay,  the  slightest  power  of  comprehending  the 
evil  thoughts  that  may  be  crawling  like  serpents  in 
that  man  s  mind  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  let 
them  dance  on,  protected  by  that  good  fairy  who 
presides  over  Cinderella  and  allows  no  real  harm 
to  reach  her." 

What  do  mothers  and  daughters — aye  ! 
and  sons — say  to  a  symposium  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  May  No.  of  The  Home-Makeb  ? 
Mr.  Duffield  Osborne's  paper  in  this  issue 
on  "The  Decadence  of  Society"  comes  to 
the  editors  in  the  same  mail  with  the  re- 
monstrance from  Mrs.  C.  W,  M.  Young 
men  and  maidens,  fathers  and  mothers  are 
hereby  invited  to  send  brief,  pertinent  let- 
ters containing  candid  expressions  of  indi- 
vidual opinions  and  the  reasons  for  hold- 
ing them.  There  will  be  no  bogus  epistles. 
Readers  may  be  assured  that  whatever  ap- 
pears in  these  pages  relative  to  this  or  other 
matters  is  not  written  in  The  Home-Maker 
office.  By  reference  to  the  department 
headed  "Clippings"  page  314  of  the  Janu- 
ary No.,  correspondents  may  read  the  arti- 
cle upon  which  Mrs.  C.  W.  M.'s  protest  is 
based. 

Editors  of  The  Home-Maker. 


l-10A\E:~  VyOR-K. 


Edited  by  Marv  C.  Huncerford. 

Russian    Work. — Photograph    Holders — Cut    Work. — Ring    Work,- 

Advice  Column. 


WO   hundred  is  some  truth  in  the  idea,  for  occupation, 

years  ago  a  sa-  if  sufficiently  engrossing,   most   certainly 

gacious   worthy  deadens  pain. 

said  :  "  Women  Many  years  ago  I  saw  a  solemn  old  vet- 
suffer  less  tor-  eran  of  Napoleon's  guard,  in  the  Hotel  de 
ture  than  men,  Ville,  working  industriously  upon  his 
because  they  twenty-fifth  pair  of  mittens, 
work  their  wor-  "  Why  do  you  make  so  many  ?  "  I  asked, 
ries  off  with  with  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  child, 
their  needle's  "To  keep  from  going  mad,"  said  the 
point."      There  poor,  disabled,  disappointed  soldier,  who 
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had  in  some  ingenious  way  worked  the  in- 
itial N.  of  his  lost  idol  upon  the  back  of 
each  glove,  thus  weaving  his  thoughts  into 
his  work. 

There  are  also  shown  in  some  of  the  Old 
World  museums,  beautiful  examples  of 
needlework,  made  by  the  hands  of  royal 
prisoners,  who  have  thus  sought  to  while 
away  the  sad  hours  of  captivity.  Some 
unfortunates  even,  like  poor  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, were  reduced  to  using  ravelings  of 
their  clothes  to  work  with  in  lieu  of  silk 
or  thread. 

It  lends  a  certain  dignity  to  the  pleasing 
pursuits  of  embroidering,  lace-making,  and 
knitting,  to  feel  that  they  have  helped  to 
make  life  bearable  for  the  unhappy,  and 
there  is  now  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
some  of  the  very  old-fashioned  needle- 
work, such  as  is  seen  in  old  Dutch,  Russian, 
and  Norwegian  cities  among  the  relics  of 
the  past,  and  also,  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tion, in  the  present  decoration  of  their 
homes,where  stitches,  patterns  and  methods 
have  been  perpetuated  through  hundreds 
of  years. 


Russian  Work. 

SEVERAL  recent  exhibitions  in  this 
country  of  lace  and  needlework  of 
Russian  manufacture  have  made  people 
interested  in  learning  how  to  do  the  work 
themselves,  and  Russian  women  who  were 
skillful  with  their  needles  have  found  em- 
ployment in  teaching  their  art  in  the  larger 
cities. 

Very  beautiful  coarse  linen  towels  are 
bordered  on  each  end  with  a  heavy  lace, 
made  of  linen  braid  arranged  in  a  scroll- 
like pattern  and  held  in  place  by  bars 
worked  with  linen  thread.  It  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  Russian  lace  sold  in  the  shops, 
but  without  a  selvedge  at  the  top,  the  up- 
per part  being  joined  to  the  towel,  which  is 
coarsely  button-holed  to  prevent  ravelling. 

A  table  cover  in  one  of  the  Russian  ex- 
hibitions was  made  of  velvet,  edged  all 
around  with  lace  of  the  kind  just  mentioned. 
A  narrower  lace  turned  up  on  the  velvet, 
and  on  both  wide  and  narrow  lace  the 
braid  was  heavily  overwrought  with  gold 
thread. 

A  lunch  cloth  of  yellowish  linen,  woven 
in  a  small  checkered  pattern,  was  crossed 
by  intersecting  strips  of  wide  inserting,  di- 
viding the  cloth  into  five-inch  squares.     In 


the  crossing,  the  understrip  of  inserting  was 
cut  out  to  avoid  doubling.  An  edge  of 
Russian  lace  all  around  completed  this 
very  elegant  table 'cover. 

Velvet  squares  which  might  have  oeen 
made  useful  for  chair  covers  or  sofa  cush- 
ions, were  decorated  with  heavy  gold  em- 
broidery; the  designs,  generally  the  national 
double-headed  eagle  or  a  shield  bearing  a 
coat-of-arms. 

Upon  white  linen  for  towels,  napkins, 
stand  covers,  bed  spreads,  aprons,  and  other 
uses,  are  decorations  worked  with  colored 
cotton  in  cross  stitch.  The  patterns  are 
rather  geometric  in  form,  floral  designs 
being  seldom  seen  in  this  style  of  work. 


Photograph  Holders. 

THREE  panels  of  thick  pasteboard, 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  the  top 
pointed,  by  five  broad,  may  be  covered 
with  silk,  satin,  or  cretonne,  and  joined  by 
buttonholed  bars  of  silk,  to  make  a  screen 
to  stand  upon  a  bookcase  or  mantel.  Sev- 
eral straps  of  ribbon  of  the  same  color  as 
the  material  are  sewed  across  each  panel, 
and  into  these  the  pictures  are  slipped.  A 
screen  made  in  the  same  manner,  but 
not  over  ten  inches  high,  is  covered  on  the 
front  with  silk,  and  on  the  back  with  velvet 
or  plush,  with  a  pattern  outlined  in  Jap- 
anese gold  thread,  sewed  down  with  sewing 
silk  the  color  of  the  material.  This  screen 
partly  folded,  and  placed  so  that  the  back 
is  visible  from  some  parts  of  the  room, 
makes  a  very  pretty  table  ornament. 

Other  photograph  holders  are  made  like 
a  book  cover,  and  simply  protect  a  number 
of  photographs  that  are  laid  within  them. 
These  receptacles  can  be  made  very  elegant 
by  handsome  decorations,  and,  whatever 
the  outside,  the  lining  is  generally  of  silk 
or  satin.  They  are  sometimes  made  in 
bag  form  with  both  sides  and  one  end 
closed  and  ribbons  attached  to  the  upper 
corners  to  hang  them  by.  The  upper  left- 
hand  corner  is  turned  down  and  fastened, 
giving  a  glimpse  of  the  contents. 


Cut  Work. 

NO  decoration  is  just  now  more  popu- 
lar than  this.     The  patterns  are  out- 
lined  in  one  color,  frequently  the   same 
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shade  as  the  material,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  are  all  cut  away,  and  the  work  laid 
upon  a  colored  lining.  The  handsomest 
specimens  have  all  the  cut-away  spaces 
filled  with  basket  stitches  or  with  button- 
holed guipure  bars,  or  bars  made  of  heavy 
rope  silk  or  cotton,  kept  in  place  by  little 
wheels  of  "  spider-web  stitch  "  at  their  in- 
tersections. Centres  for  dinner  tables  are 
made  of  white  linen  cut  work,  done  with 
white  silk,  and  finished  with  a  hemstitched 
edge,  or  in  a  handsomer  way  with  an  edge 
of  small  ivy  or^grape  leaves  closely  button- 
holed and  cut  out  on  the  outside  edge. 

Under  these  openwork  table-centres 
should  be  laid  a  lining  of  gold  or  other 
colored  satin.  Little  doylies  covered  with 
cut  work  or  simply  edged  with  it,  may  be 
basted  to  squares  of  satin  like  the  centre 
piece. 

Gray  linen  cut  work  from  three  to  five 
inches  wide  and  worked  in  gray  silk,  makes 
a  beautiful  finish  to  the  ends  of  buffet 
covers,  or  it  will  be  charming  as  an  edge 
to  a  scarlet,  blue  or  maroon  velvet  table 
or  piano  cover. 


Ring-Work. 

THIS  form  of  fancy  work,  which  is 
quite  popular  at  present,  is  too 
simple  to  need  much  description.  Although 
old  in  itself,  some  of  its  applications  are 
new,  as  for  instance,  covering  a  picture- 
frame,  which  was  first  covered  with  old- 
gold  satin.  The  rings  were  crocheted  over 
with  silk  of  the  same  shade.  In  covering 
the  rings,  use  the  close  crochet  stitch  and 
join  them  together ;  as  they  are  made  in 
two  sizes,  the  rings  make  a  very  pretty  sofa- 
pillow  cover,  with  satin  or  plush  for  a 
background.  The  largest  size  may  be  as 
large  as  a  silver  dollar,  the  smaller  just 
small  enough  to  fill  in  the  space  between 
four  of  the  larger  ones. 

An  ingenious  young  lady  has  recently 
shown  me  a  corner  bracket  of  three 
shelves  she  had  made  by  a  carpenter,  and 
then  painted  white  with  enamel  paint.  On 
the  edge  of  each  shelf  she  has  a  little 
upstanding  rail  made  of  a  line  of  rings 
crocheted  over  with  coarse  white  spool- 
cotton.  This  rail  and  the  strips  of  mold- 
ing which  hold  the  rails  together  she 
gilded,  and  the  article,  with  its  supply  of 
bric-d-brac,  is  quite  decorative. 


Deep  Scalloped  Lace. 

MAKE  a  chain  of  nineteen  stitches. 
I  St  row  : — Three  treble  crochet  in 
sixth  Stitch  of  foundation  chain,  one  chain, 
three  treble  crochet  in  same  stitch.  One 
single  crochet  in' eighth  stitch  of  chain. 
Chain  three,  three  treble  crochet,  one  chain, 
three  treble  crochet  in  eleventh  stitch  of 
chain,  one  single  crochet  in  thirteenth  stitch, 
three  chain,  three  treble  crochet,  one  chain, 
three  treble  crochet  in  fifteenth  stitch,  two 
treble  crochet  in  eighteenth  stitch,  five 
chain,  turn. 

2d  row : — Shell  on  shell  (three  treble 
crochet,  one  chain,  three  treble  crochet), 
one  single  crochet  in  last  stitch  of  shell  of 
first  row,  three  chain,  shell  on  shell,  one 
single  crochet  in  last  stitch  of  shell  below, 
three  chain,  shell  on  shell  again  as  in  il- 
lustration, two  chain,  one  treble  crochet  in 
third  stitch  of  five  chain  at  end  of  row,  five 
chain,  turn. 

The  3d,'  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  rows 
are  like  the  2d. 

9th  row  : — Like  second,  then  five  chain, 
one  single  crochet  in  the  end  of  last  row 
(same  stitch  where  treble  crochet  was  in- 
serted), turn. 

loth  row : — *Twelve  chain,  one  double 
crochet  in  loop  of  five  chain*,  repeat  four 
times,  one  single  crochet  in  treble  crochet 
of  last  row,  five  chain,  shell  on  shell,  etc. 

nth  row  : — Like  second,  then  chain  four, 
one  double  crochet  in  sixth  stitch  of  twelve 
chain  *,  chain  four,  one  double  crochet  in 
sixth  stitch  of  next  twelve  chain  *,  repeat 
•  three  times,  chain  four,  one  single  crochet 
in  end  of  sixth  row,  turn. 

12th  row: — Six  double  crochet  under 
four  chain,  one  double  crochet  in  double 
crochet  *,  repeat  under  each  four  chain,  one 
single  crochet  in  treble  crochet  of  last  row, 
chain  five,  shell  on  shell,  etc. 

13th  row  : — Like  second,  then  chain  three 
one  treble  crochet  between  3d  and  4th 
double  crochet  of  last  row,  chain  three,  one 
treble  crochet  between  sixth  and  seventh 
double  crochet,  repeat,  separating  the 
double  crochet  into  groups  of  three,  chain 
three,  one  single  crochet  in  end  of  fourth 
row,  turn. 

14th  row  : — Chain  two,  one  singte  crochet 
in  end  of  third  row,  chain  three,  three  treble 
crochet  under  2d  chain  of  three,  three  treble 
crochet  under  next  chain  of  three,  repeat 
ten  times. 

15th  row : — Like  2d  row,  then  chain 
three,  one  treble  crochet  on  last  stitch  of 
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three  chain,  one  treble  crochet  between  first 
stitch  and  second  group  of  three  treble 
crochet,  chain  three,  one  treble  crochet  be- 
tween next  group,  repeat,  separating  each 
group  of  three  treble  crochet,  chain  three, 
one  treble  crochet  on  ist  stitch  of  chain, 
three  at  end,  three  chain,  one  single  crochet 
in  end  of  second  row,  turn. 

1 6th  row  : — Two  double  crochet,  one 
picot  (four  chain,  one  single  crochet,  in 
first  stitch  of  chain),  two  double  crochet,  one 
picot,  two  double  crochet  under  each  three 
chain,  one  single  crochet  in  treble  crochet 
of  last  row,  five  chain,  repeat  the  pattern 
from  second  row. 


ADVICE  COLUMN. 

IN  this  column  questions  will  be  answer- 
ed and  advice  cheerfully  given  upon 
any  subject  connected  with  fancy  work  or 
home  decoration. 

Mrs.  Bell. — If  your  room  is,  as  you 
say,  very  dark,  then  select  your  new  paper 
of  as  delicate  a  tint  as  you  can.  The  old 
red  you  desire  to  introduce,  to  correspond 
with  your  furniture  coverings  and  port- 
ieres, you  can  have  in  your  frieze,  but  do 
not  spend  your  money  buying  a  frieze 
(paper)  that  is  enriched  with  gilding,  for 
in  the  dark  shadows  of  your  room,  the 
gilt  will  not  show;  lemon  color  or  pale 
pink  will  light  up  the  old  red  better 
than  gilt. 

Alice. — ^You  are  right  in  thinking  that 
felt  is  a  good  material  for  curtains.  For 
library  or  dining-room  windows  it  is  very 
handsome,  particularly  in  wine  color.  For 
a  parlor  I  should  select  some  of  the 
Persian  or  Indian  hangings. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Morton  will  find  one  of 
the  easiest  umbrella-stands  to  get  up  at 
home  is  a  section  of  large  drain  pipe  with 
a  tin  pan  fitted  to  the  bottom  on  the  inside, 
and  the  outside  painted  roughly  in  any 
pleasing  design,  or,  if  painting  is  an  art 
she  is  unpracticed  in,  let  her  cover  the 
pipe  with  wall  paper,  making  a  dado  and 
frieze  of  the  bordering,  selecting  a  pattern 
which  resembles  vase  decoration,  and  fill- 
ing the  short  space  between  the  two  with 
cream-colored  paper,  embossed  in  the 
same  color  with  a  very  small  pattern.  Time 
must  be  given  for  the  paste  to  thoroughly 
dry,  and  then  the  whole  surface  must  be 
covered  with  two  coats  of  dark  varnish. 


L.  F.  A.'s  question  in  the  November 
Home-Maker  is  very  kindly  answered  by 
H.  C.  Wilkin,  who  says:  "For  painted 
articles  which  are  to  be  laundried,  use 
VVinsor  &  Newton's  oil  colors  diluted 
with  turpentine,  very  thin,  and  scrub  the 
paint  in  as  in  dye-painting.  Take  only  a 
little  paint  on  the  brush,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  its  running.  I  have  seen 
a  scrim  tidy  so  painted,  that  was  in  use 
for  two  years,  and  looked  none  the  worse 
for  repeated  washings." 

Mrs.  Goodwin  asks  how  s"he  can  make 
her  very  plain  dining-room  look  cosy. 
If  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  sitting 
and  dining-room,  then  the  cosiness  can 
be  attained  by  putting  a  dark  cover 
on  the  table  after  every  meal,  and 
by  book-shelves,  work-stand  and  the 
usual  signs  of  family  life.  But  it  is  desir- 
able, if  possible,  to  keep  a  dining-room 
exclusively  for  its  original  purpose.  There 
should  be  a  certain  dignity  rather  than 
lightness  about  its  arrangement,  but  it 
should  not  be  too  dark  in  coloring  and 
hangings,  for  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  is 
especially  to  be  avoided.  And  the  mistake 
should  not  be  made  at  the  evening  meal, 
whether  it  is  tea  or  dinner,  of  having  the 
table  the  only  light  part  of  the  room. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  group  of  diners 
cheerful  with  deep  shadows  all  around 
them.  Hanging  shelves  with  glass  and 
china  catch  the  light  prettily,  and  rare  bits 
of  pottery  on  mantle  or  brackets  serve  as 
decoration  and  suggest  topics  for  conver- 
sation. But  among  the  prettiest  arrange- 
ments for  beautifying  a  dining-room  are 
the  corner  cupboards  with  glass  doors 
where  the  china  and  glass  for  daily  use 
may  be  conveniently  arranged.  Below 
the  shelves  a  curtain  may  conceal  recepta- 
cles for  table-linen,  etc.  At  least  two  of 
these  glass  cupboards  will  look  well  in  a 
room,  and  if  one  has  not  a  sufficiently 
handsome  buffet,  these,  with  a  stationary 
table  or  shelf,  may  take  its  place. 

Myra  F.  — Your  appreciation  of  this 
department  is  very  gratifying,  and  your 
offer  of  the  rule  for  knitting  lace  is  too 
tempting  to  be  refused.  If  it  is  mailed 
immediately  it  will  be  a  favor  to  the 
editors  and  the  present  writer. 

A  Home-Maker  writes  :  "  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  some  advice  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  frames  of  some  old-fashioned 
oval  over-mantel  mirrors?  The  glass  is 
heavy  and  the  frame  rosewood  and  gilt — 
handsome  in  their  day.     I  wish  to  u.se  them 


in  parlors  where  the  wood,  mantels  in- 
cluded, is  painted  in  tints.  Could  I  have 
the  frames  painted  to  match  ?  Or  shall  I 
leave  them  as  they  are  ?  " 

This  writer,  thinks  "  Home-Maker,"  has 
answered  her  question  herself  in  her  last 
five  words.  She  is  very  fortunate  in  having 
the  mirrors,  as  large  prices  are  now  paid 
for  such,  not  to  hang  over  mantels  but  to 
place  lengthwise  on  the  wall  in  any  other 
part  of  the  room.  Perhaps  you  could  fill 
those  places  over  your  mantels  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  pictures,  or  one  large  picture, 
with,  if  you  choose,  straight  curtains  of 
India  silk  on  each  side  of  it,  hanging  from 
a  rod  crossing  the  chimney,  about  fourteen 
inches  below  the  ceiling,  but  do  not  let  any- 
one persuade  you  to  paint  or  otherwise  dis- 
guise your  rosewood  and  gold  mirror  frames. 

TiLLiE  M.  will  please  accept  editorial 
thanks  for  her  kind  words  of  Home-Maker. 
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She  wishes  to  come  into  possession  of  a 

zither,  and  asks  for  some  points  regarding 
quality  and  everything  in  connection.  The 
only  really  fine  zither  is  an  imported  one  : 
the  Elegie  zither,  made  by  Kiendl  of  Vienna, 
which  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150, 
plus  duty.  Those  made  in  this  country  are 
much  cheaper.  Hartmann's  make  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  Another  is  known  as  the 
Baltimore  zither,  and  still  another  is  made 
in  Washington,  Mo.  Fuller  information 
about  the  domestic  instruments  can  be  ob- 
tained from  F,  Triegand,  of  634  Kosciusko 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mrs,  J.  Tralis  will  find  the  answer  to 
her  first  question  embodied  in  the  second 
division  of  fancy-work  article  this  month. 
Her  other  question,  being  a  very  personal 
one,  was  answered  by  mail. 

Lizz(E  B. — Perhaps  the  "Manual  of 
Drawn  Work"  is  the  little  book  you  mean. 
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SPOILED  CHILDREN. 


N  all  the  world 
there  is  no  more 
sorrowful  or 
painful  specta- 
cle than  that  of 
a  spoiled  child. 
For  in  truth  it 
is  intellectual, 
moral,      and 

hilation.  Like  a 
tender  flower 
withered  by  harsh  winds,  its  perfume  de- 
stroyed, its  beauty  and  freshness  blighted, 
is  the  unfortunate  child,  reared  by  weak, 
indulgent    parents    who    know    not    how 


to  deny  its  foolish  whims,  or  how  to 
train  it  in  obedience.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fatal  to  its  well-being  than  to  be, 
during  many  years,  the  tender  object  of 
the  affection  of  such  parents. 

"  The  horse  never  accustomed  to  the 
bit  becomes  unmanageable  ;  and  a  child 
abandoned  to  his  caprices  no  longer  knows 
the  rein." 

Alas !  how  many  such  poor  children 
grow  up  the  victims  of  their  deplorable 
mistakes,  bad  management  and  losses  ! 

What  can  be  expected  of  the  child  given 
up  thus  to  itself,  deprived  of  all  healthy 
moral  culture  ? 

Its  nature  may  be  noble,  its  heart  tender, 
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and  its  mind  gifted,  but  what  dangers  it 
must  encounter  through  life  ! 

Fenelon,  the  great  French  writer  on 
education,  says  in  his  admirable  work  on 
the  training  of  children  :  "  What  is  to  be- 
come of  children,  who,  in  the  end,  make  up 
the  human  species,  if  their  parents  spoil 
them  from  their  earliest  years?  The 
faults  of  men  are  frequently  caused  by 
the  bad  education  they  receive  from  their 
mothers." 

How  often  do  we  see  the  spoiled  child 
without  affection  or  respect  for  the  parents 
who  have,  thus  doating,  indulged  them,  and 
who,  indeed,  are  responsible  for  these  very 
faults,  though  unconscious  of  the  harm 
they  have  done. 

It  requires  strength  of  character  to  win 
success  in  life,  in  whatever  sphere  we  may 
be  placed,  and  there  is  not  a  single  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  good  quality  that  tends  to 
make  a  boy  manly,  or  a  girl  womanly,  that 
is  not  impaired  by  selfishness. 

The  child  early  taught  self-control  and 
self-restraint  will  possess  in  after-life  all 
the  good  qualities  necessary  to  make  him  or 
her  useful  in  their  relations  with  others, 
and  happy  in  their  own  homes. 

All  children  do  not  become  great  men 
•and  women,  as  many  hopefully  expect. 
Most  of  them  will  be  called  upon  to  fill 
ordinary  positions  in  life,  but  if  fitted  for 
such  by  the  wise  training  of  sensible,  con- 
scientious parents,  they  will  be  ornaments 
alike  to  home  and  society. 

It  is  not  as  difRcult  as  many  persons 
imagine  to  rear  children  properly — and  we 
speak  advisedly.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
exercise  patience  and  firmness,  and  to 
teach  them  early  to  be  obedient  and  truth- 
ful, unselfish  to  each  other,  respectful  to 
older  persons,  and  polite  to  everyone. 

The  foundation  of  good  behavior  and 
polished  manners  must,  of  course,  be  laid 
at  home. 

Some  one,  writing  on  the  subject,  has 
wisely  said  :  "  Manners  are  not  like  clothes, 
a. fine  suit  for  company  and  a  coarse  one 
for  home  wear,  but  are  a  part  of  the  char- 
acter not  to  be  put  off  and  on  at  pleasure." 
Unless  politeness  is  taught  in  the  nursery 
and  made  a  daily  practice,  when  attempted 
in  company,  the  embarrassment  and  want 
of  ease  will  show  to  great  disadvantage. 

A  mother,  therefore,  cannot  begin  too 
early  to  teach  her  children  the  small 
amenities  of  life,  and  to  properly  regard  the 
feelings  of  others. 

For,  even  at  this  early  age,  the  observ- 


ances of  the  courtesies  of  life  will  improve 
children,  and  make  it  easy  and  natund  for 
them  to  become  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

We  can  now  recall  to  mind  a  family  of 
Southern  children  who  were  reared  in  the 
atmosphere  of  such  an  ideal  home;  the 
relations  of  the  parents  were  based  on  sin- 
cere affection  and  mutual  self-respect,  and 
the  children's  daily  life  marked  with  an 
interchange  of  kind  words  and  actions 
and  conducted  with  a  tender  regard  for 
each  other's  wishes  and  feelings.  Although 
none  of  these  children  were  handsome,  or 
particularly  gifted  in  mind,  they  were 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  life,  the  boys 
succeeding  as  business  men,  and  the  girls 
marrying  men  of  position  and  wealth 
whose  homes  they  graced. 

Human  nature  is  very  prone  to  evil,  and 
unless  the  young  heart  is  early  imbued 
with  an  ardent  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  it 
is  apt  to  sink  into  the  false  and  sinful. 

It  is  not  enough  for  parents  to  teach 
obedience,  good  manners,  and  all  the 
other  virtues ;  there  must  also  be  the  ex-  . 
ample  of  daily  life — which,  after  all,  is  the 
most  powerful  instructor — to  impress  the 
lessons  on  the  young  minds.  Children 
learn  much  more  readily  and  thoroughly 
by  example  than  precept.  Surely  no 
consideration  makes  so  forcible  an  appeal 
to  parents  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  all 
that  is  noble  and  good,  as  the  knowledge 
of  benefiting  their  children,  whom,  if  they 
would  guard  from  the  pitfalls  of  tempta- 
tion in  after-life,  they  shmild  not  spoil  in 
childhood,  either  through  weakness  or  mis- 
taken fondness,  realizing  from  the  first 
that  much  love  is  needed  to  form  and  per- 
fect the  character  of  the  little  life  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  which,  however, 
when  once  established  in  strength  and 
beauty,  goes  with  us  into  eternal  life. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 


NURSERY  JOTTINGS. 

THE  mothers  who  had  the  bearing  and 
nursing  of  their  babies  ten  or 
even  five  years  ago,  sigh  with  retrospective 
envy  as  they  look  at  the  helps  and  conven- 
iences the  mammas  of  to-day  have  offered 
them.  The  study  of  labor-saving  inven- 
tions has  not  stopped  in  the  workshop  and 
the  kitchen,  but  penetrated  even  to  the 
nursery. 


OUR  BABY. 
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A  NEW  patent  that  rejoices  the  soul  of 
that  matron  with  whom  economy  of  space 
is  an  object  is  the  folding  bath.  This  is 
simply  a  piece  of  rubber  sheeting  attached 
to  the  frame  of  a  camp-stool  of  con- 
venient height,  so  as  to  form  a  wide 
pouch  for  holding  water.  In  the  lowest 
point  of  the  depression  is  a  hole  fitted  with 
a  stop-cock  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  waste 
water.  To  one  of  the  end  bars  of  the  camp- 
stool  is  fastened  a  folding  towel-rack.  At 
the  other  end  is  a  short  flap  of  the  rubber 
cloth,  to  which  are  attached  neat  pockets 
for  soap,  sponge,  etc.  When  not  in  use, 
the  whole  contrivance  can  be  folded  up  as 
can  a  camp-chair,  and  be  set  aside  in  a  cor- 
ner out  of  the  way.  These  baths  come  in 
two  sizes,  so  that  others  besides  the  smallest 
member  of  the  nursery  tribe  may  have  the 
benefit  thereof. 


A  GREAT  improvement  upon  the  top- 
heavy  baby  basket  that  has  been  prepared 
for  the  little  expected  from  time  imme- 
morial is  the  hamper  basket.  This  is  about 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  champagne 
basket,  and  fully  twice  its  depth.  Of  fine 
willow  ware,  it  gives  an  impression  of  dur- 
ability lacking  in  the  flimsy  receptacles 
usually  provided  for  a  baby's  toilet  appara- 
tus. A  shallow  tray  daintily  lined,  fits 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  hamper,  and  con- 
tains such  necessities  as  soap  and  powder 
boxes,  brush,  comb,  pincushion  and  the 
countless  little  minutiae  required  for  a 
baby's  comfort.  Under  this  tray  is  laid  the 
clothing  of  the  little  one.  The  basket  is 
lined  throughout  and  may  either  be  made 
gorgeous  with  satin  and  lace,  or  more  sim- 
ply finished  with  silesia  and  dotted  muslin. 
The  top  of  the  basket  is  adorned  on  the  out- 
side with  a  band  and  bow  of  wide  sash  rib- 
bon. Here,  too,  is  a  chance  for  endless 
variety  of  decoration. 

The  divided  china  wash-basins  can 
hardly  be  termed  novelties  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  for  they  have  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  but  they  deserve  to  be  bet- 
ter known.  They  are  shaped  like  little 
tubs  and  have  a  partition  in  the  middle  that 
permits  of  having  hot  water  in  one  side  and 
cold  iA  the  other.  Or,  the  water  may  be 
in  one  side,  while  the  soap  and  sponge  are 
in  the  other.  They  are  less  awkward  to 
carry  than  the  ordinary  wash-basin,  and  as 
they  have  straight  instead  of  flaring  sides, 
the  water  they  contain  is  less  liable  to  be 
spilled. 


For  older  babies,  who  are  able  to  take  a 
share  in  performing  their  own  ablutions, 
comes  a  pretty  little  wash-stand,  jiist  the 
height  for  a  child  of  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age.  A  lacquered  framework  holds  a 
divided  bowl  gayly  decorated  with  Kate 
Greenaway  figures.  The  soap-dish,  mug, 
and  powder-box,  that  rest  on  a  little  shelf 
below,  are  of  similar  ware.  With  such  a 
paraphernalia  at  hand,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  time-honored  quotation,  so  often 
aimed  at  untidy  children,     - 


« 


Not  like  to.  be  washed ! 
Not  love  to  be  clean  ! " 


would  sink  into  oblivion. 

In  the  making  of  babies'  dresses,  one  ob- 
serves a  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
dainty  hand  work  for  elaborate  machine- 
made  embroidery.  Delicate  tucks,  fine 
drawn  work,  and  exquisite  feather  stitching 
are  becoming  daily  more  popular.  When 
Hamburg  edgings  and  inserting  are  used, 
they  must  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Better 
have  a  child's  frock  simply  finished  with  a 
deep  hem  than  laden  with  coarse  em- 
broidery. 

For  information  regarding  nursery  nov- 
elties, thanks  are  due  Best  &  Co.,  of 
West  23d  St. 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick, 


WAKING  THE  BABY. 

A  RULE  which  my  baby's  nurse  m- 
sisted  upon  being  rigidly  kept  was, 
that  the  little  sleeper  should  not  be  awaken- 
ed to  show  to  callers.  It  is  the  custom  in 
some  places  for  neighbors  to  run  in  "  to  see 
the  baby,"  when  a  new  one  makes  its  ad- 
vent in  the  family,  a  practice  which  shows 
a  friendly  and  appreciative  spirit,  and  one 
from  which  no  possible  harm  can  come, 
providing  the  young  host  is  always  to  be 
found  in  a  hospitable  mood.  But  when  he 
must  be  dragged  out  from  under  the  cover- 
ings of  his  cosy  nest,  and  roused  right  in  the 
most  comfortable  part  of  his  nap,  he  evi- 
dently f^ils  to  appreciate  his  callers'  good 
intentions. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  doting  grandmother 
trying  her  best  to  wake  a  poor  three- weeks'- 
old  baby,  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  girl  who 
had  come  to  see  it.  "  Wake  up,  wake  up, 
Nellie  wants  to  see  you,"  she  said  over  and 
over    again,    patting    the    baby's    cheek, 
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chucking  it  under  the  chin,  and  using  var- 
ious other  devices,  but  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture was  evidently  more  in  need  of  sleep 
than  of  admiration,  for  it  only  succeeded  in 
getting  one  weak  eye  open,  and  shut  it 
again  with  a  disapproving  little  scowl, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have 
done,  **1  do  wish  you  would  let  me  be." 

"  I  shall  not  pull  my  baby  out  to  show  to 
anybody,"  old  nursey  averred  over  and 
over  again,  and  I  learned  not  to  expect  it, 
though  like  most  young  mothers  I  was  a 
trifle  vain,  and  could  have  relished  the 
praise  which  my  dear  morsel  of  humanity 
might  have  elicited.  But  as  I  grew  older, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  wiser,  I  saw  the  pru- 
dence of  her  plan  and  adopted  it  for  the 
benefit  of  later  new-comers. 

Susi^  £.  Kennedy, 


B 


Who  Should  Punish  the  Baby  ? 

Y  the  time  a  child  is  seven  years  old,  he 
should  have  outgrown  the  need  of  cor-. 


poreal  punishment — if  it  ever  existed.  Up 
to  that  age,  his  mother  is  more  capable  of 
judging  and  correcting  him  than  the 
sterner  parent  who  brings  to  bear  on  the 
case  the  semi-martial  law  by  which  count- 
ing-room, office,  and  warehouse  are  gov- 
erned. Moreover,  men  seldom  have  their 
tempers  under  perfect  control,  and,  as  they 
confess,  find  it  difficult  to  punish  in  cold 
blood.  They  do  not  chastise  con  amore^ 
but  with  vigor  disproportionate  to  the 
offence  and  subject.  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,'*  is 
an  excellent  rule  in  general  practice. 
When  the  concrete  case  is  a  naughty  baby, 
the  executioner  a  muscular  father,  human- 
ity pleads  for  an  exception. 

The  mother,  shuddering  as  if  every  stripe 
fell  on  her  naked  heart,  tempers  justice 
with  mercy,  as  she  should.  Better  spoil  a 
child  a  little  than  write  undue  severity  of 
treatment  upon  his  memory  in  letters  of 
blood  that  can  never  be  erased. 


Edited  by  Grace  Peckham,  M.  D. 


THE  HUMAN  MACHINE. 


HUMAN  beings  are  in  a  manner  ma- 
chines, each  capable  of  so  much 
work.  The  human  machine  differs  from 
other  machines,  a  steam  engine  for  in- 
stance, in  this  vital  respect :  the  steam  en- 
gine, capable  of  exerting  a  certain  power, 
can  never  exceed  that  limit,  while  the  hu- 
man machine  by  a  process  of  training  can 
increase  its  capacity  for  work.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  have  no  unit  of  comparison  by 
which  to  test  our  human  machines.  A 
steam  engine  is  measured  by  horse-power, 
and  we  do  not  expect  a  machine  of  four 
horse-power  to  do  the  work  of  a  machine  of 
twelve.  We  have  instruments  of  precision 
which    can   measure   the  capacity  of  the 


lungs,  which  can  tell  us  the  strength  of  the 
muscles,  but  each  person  must  be  his  or 
her  own  judge  of  the  amount  of  exertion 
of  which  he  or  she  is  capable.  It  would 
be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  only  test  oar 
capacity  for  doing,  and  be  willing  both  to 
live  up  to  it  and  not  to  exceed  it.  Seldom 
is  seen  the  person  who  in  the  judgment  of 
himself  and  his  friends  achieves  the  right  and 
proper  amount  of  work.  The  accusations 
"  he  does  not  work  hard  enough,"  or  "  he 
never  exerts  himself "  are  often  urged, 
and  it  is  indeed  true  that  society  divides 
itself  into  these  two  classes:  the  drones 
and  the  workers. 

Very  many  people  under-rate  their  abili- 
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ty  to  work.  After  the  slightest  effort  in 
any  direction  they  sink  back  declaring  that 
they  are  used  up  and  they  can  do  no  more. 

This  is  often  the  case  with  people  who 
have  become  suddenly  fleshy ;  the  very 
thing  they  should  do,  exercise  regularly 
and  systematically,  they  are  disinclined  to, 
and  unless  aroused  to  feel  the  necessi- 
ty, they  will  omit  to  do  it. 

Many  households  number  among  the 
inmates  an  invalid  carefully  sheltered  and 
devotedly  waited  upon.  Such  an  one  has 
made  from  time  to  time  a  desperate  effort 
to  sit  up  or  to  walk,  and  a  most  dreary  col- 
lapse would  always  ensue. 

There  used  to  come  to  us  in  the  hospital 
people  who  had  been  sick  for  months  and 
years  till  every  one  despaired  of  their  recov- 
ery. The  disease  from  which  they  originally 
suffered  had  disappeared  long  ago,  and  as 
long  ago  they  might  have  become  useful 
members  of  society  had  they  only  been  in 
the  care  of  one  who  had  sufficiently  under- 
stood the  human  machine  to  have  gotten 
it  into  working  order.  There  are  two 
methods  of  doing  this.  One  the  heroic 
and  immediate,  the  other  the  gradual. 
The  first  consists  of  making  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  individual  which 
will  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  sense 
of  fatigue  attendant  upon  exertion,  of  en- 
tirely secondary  consideration.  Such 
is  the  exaltation  which  comes  to  one 
believing  in  the  supernatural,  as  the 
healing  by  faith  or  anointing  with  oil  ;  of 
the  same  order  is  the  mind  cure,  and  the 
instantaneous  healings  sought  by  men  who 
go  about  the  country  heralded  by  their 
wonderful  cures.  They  can  take  away  the 
crutches  of  the  lame,  and  send  their  owners 
home  walking  without  them.  Physicians 
often  meet  with  cases  where  inability  to 
walk  has  existed  for  years  without  any 
trouble  in  the  mechanical  apparatus  except 
the  rustiness   which   comes  from  disease. 

One  famous  doctor  who  had  tried  without 
success  every  means  possible  to  induce  his 
patient  to  make  the  attempt  to  walk,  had 
an  arbor  built  in  the  garden  near  the  house; 
the  chronic  invalid  was  carried  into  it  for  a 
change,  according  to  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions. It  was  built  of  very  inflammable 
material,  to  which  the  doctor  slyly  put  a 
match.  When  it  was  in  full  blaze  he  said 
to  his  patient :  "  Run  for  your  life,"  and, 
forgetting  that  she  had  not  taken  a  step  for 
years,  she  ran  as  well  as  anyone  across  the 
lawn  to  the  house.  The  emotion  of  terror 
overcame  every  other  impression  and  gave 


her  the  power  to  set  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion. It  having  been  demonstrated  that 
she  could  walk,  her  cure  was  effected. 

The  other  method  employed  in  these 
cases,  the  gradual,  is  the  one  generally  used. 
Every  day  some  exertion  should  be  made, 
even  if  it  is  very  slight ;  if  the  fatigue  which 
follows  that  is  great,  repeat  the  same  until 
it  can  be  done  without  fatigue.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  only  standing  up  and  sitting  down 
without  even  taking  a  step  at  first.  Gradu- 
ally then  add  a  step  or  two  to  this  perform- 
ance. Let  the  increase  of  exercise  be 
even,  and  so  as  to  avoid  that  sense  of  un- 
utterable fatigue  against  which  the  poor 
invalid  is  powerless  to  contend. 

The  "  sitting-up  process  "  after  a  long 
illness  requires  great  judgment  and  skill, 
and  should  only  be  intrusted  to  one  who 
mspires  the  full  confidence  of  the  patient, 
who  will  gently,  but  with  flrmness  and  care, 
educate  him  again  to  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  life. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  drive  them- 
selves to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  merci- 
lessly lashing  themselves  to  the  performance 
of  work  with  the  fury  of  a  slave-driver  lash- 
ing his  slave.  Many  give  themselves  no  rec- 
reation, no  relaxation,  but  work  and  grind, 
work  and  grind  from  the  first  moment  of 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  until  the  last 
moment  of  retiring  at  night.  Some  of 
these  people  are  masterpieces  of  the  human 
mechanism,  like  tHe  "  Deacon's  wonder- 
ful one  horse  shay,"  and  when  they  go  to 
pieces  it  is  after  the  same  fashion, 

*'  All  at  once  and  nothing  flrst. 
Just  like  bubbles  when  they  burst.'* 

Most  of    us  would  rather  wear  out  than 
rust  out. 

The  problem  then,  after  all,  is,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  to  find  out  our  own 
working  capacity.  To  work  gives  a  sense 
of  fatigue  more  or  less  great.  We  may 
know  that  the  fatigue  is  healthy,  if  rest 
brings  complete  restoration.  A  night's 
rest  should  wipe  out  the  fatigue  of  yester- 
day's labor,  but  if  it  does  not,  and  the  end 
of  a  second  day's  work  finds  you  more  tired 
than  the  previous  day,  and  the  burden  of 
fatigue  goes  on  increasing  in  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  ratio,  until  you  go  about 
feeling  like  Atlas,  with  the  burden  of  the 
world  upon  your  shoulders,  then  you  are 
driving  your  machine  to  do  more  work 
than  it  is  fitted  for,  and  you  must  stop  and 
oil  and  improve  it,  and  gradually  test  its 
capacity. 
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GRANDMOTHER  WARING'S  WAY. 


HERE  is  a  place 
for  everything, 
but  no  place 
for  the  old 
folks,"  sighs 
Grandmother 
Dent. 

"What  a  jolly 
thing  to  be 
grandmother  to 
such  a  dear 
family  of  chil- 
dren," says  Grandmother  Waring. 

Now,  of  the  two  old  ladies.  Grandmother 
Dent  has  by  far  the  more  elegant  home  and 
the  larger  bank  account.  Her  son's  car- 
riage daily  comes  to  the  door  of  his  hand- 
some residence,  and  a  smart  footman  in 
green  livery  opens  the  door  for  her  when 
she  goes  out  for  her  morning  ride.  While 
dear  Grandmother  Waring  takes  her  daily 
airing  in  a  street  car,  which  she  finds  very 
comfortable  and  so  near,  only  four  blocks 
away. 

Grandmother  Dent  is  never  happy,  with 
all  sorts  of  luxuries  at  her  command,  and 
her  wrinkles  are  deepening  every  year; 
while  her  neighbor  is  a  busy,  comfortable, 
happy,  smooth-faced  body,  and  if  she  is 
ever  sad  and  lonely,  no  one  knows  it  but 
herself  and  Pussy. 

Of  course,  the  difference  is  in  the  grand- 
mothers. ,  When  Grandfather  Waring's  last 
bed  was  made  in  the  quiet  country  church- 
yard, and  the  old  house,  which  had  kept 
open  doors  for  children  and  grandchildren 
for  fifty  years,  was  sold.  Grandmother  said 
good-bye  to  the  old  life  and  the  friends  of 
years  with  a  breaking  heart,  but  with  a  firm 
determination  to  accept  her  changed  lot 
with  courage,  and  to  try  to  give  to  others 
the  happiness  which  she  felt  could  never 
again  be  her  guest.  And  when  she  came 
to  her  son  John's  crowded  city  home,  and 
found  in  her  room  the  old  tables  and 
chairs,  and  the  stand  with  Grandfather's 
Bible  opened  on  it,  she  was  full  of  thank- 
fulness.    The  room  could  never  be  like  the 


cheery  old  New-England  farm-house,  but 
the  same  grandmother's  love  was  there, 
and  she  could,  and  she  did,  make  it  a 
blessed,  happy  place  for  her  friends. 

When  John  had  been  having  more  than 
his  usual  amount  of  business  worry,  and 
the  children  were  in  rather  high  spirits, 
"  Mother's  room  "  was  a  quiet  place  where 
he  was  sure  of  rest  and  sympathy.  John's 
wife,  to  whom  housekeeping  and  the  care 
of  children  were  not  pleasant  tasks,  always 
went  away  from  that  safe  shelter  with  a 
lightened  heart  and  a  pocketful  of  good 
advice  from  the  experience  of  a  half  cen- 
tury, the  value  of  which  was  not  cheapened 
by  voluntary  offerings.  Tommy's  broken 
doll,  Susie's  burnt  finger,  and  Katherine's 
latest  love  affair,  all  found  a  panacea  in 
Grandmother's  arms.  "  Office  of  the  Patent 
Pain-killer,"  John  called  the  room. 

Luckily,  the  old  lady's  eyes,  fortified  by 
a  carefully-fitted  pair  of  spectacles,  were 
equal  to  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
reading  and  sewing,  and  her  needles  were 
always  threaded  and  ready  for  the  sudden 
rip  in  the  little  coat,  or  the  ugly,  three- 
cornered  rent  in  the  pretty  cashmere.  Her 
busy  knitting  needles  could  be  heard 
steadily  clicking  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  for  she  knew  the  value  of  home-made 
mittens,  and  always  had  a  pair  in  store  for 
the  red  fingers  that  were  so  fond  of  shaping 
snow-balls. 

Grandmother  Waring  is  unusually  pop- 
ular with  the  young  people,  as  well  as  with 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  I  suppose  that 
one  reason  of  this  is  her  sweet  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  and  genuine  interest  in  those 
about  her.  If  she  asks  Kathie's  friend 
Grace  about  her  new  dress,  she  takes 
sufficient  pleasure  in  learning  that  it  is  of 
hunters'  green,  with  white  and  gold  trim^ 
mings,  so  that  the  question  need  not  be  re^ 
peated  when  Grace  pays  her  next  visit. 
She  does  not  think  herself  too  old  to  con- 
sider her  own  toilet  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. She  always  wears  a  spruce  cap 
a  dainty  bow,  and  generally  a  sweet  fit 
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is  somewhere  about  her,  and  she  is  always 
a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon.  She  keeps 
a  large  Maltese  cat,  and  a  big  windowful 
of  plants  in  her  room,  and  finds  them  "  such 
a  comfort."  The  cat  is  as  amiable  as  her 
mistress  and  will  endure  any  amount  of 
petting,  while  the  plants  are  the  same  old- 
fashioned  sorts  that  have  brightened  the 
pleasant  farm-house  sitting-room  and  the 
"  beds  "  in  front  of  the  house,  summer  and 
winter,  for  years  and  years.  There  are 
healthy  horse-shoe  geraniums  in  abundance, 
they  are  such  wholesome-looking  plants, 
she  thinks,  and  such  free  bloomers,  there 
is  generally  a  blossom  on  the  pink,  red,  or 
white  one;  sweet-scented  geraniums  and 
heliotrope — Grandpa's  favorites,  and  al- 
ways enough  to  make  a  boutonni^re  for  a 
friend,  and  Grandmother  always  keeps  a 
geranium  leaf  beside  her  when  she  is  knit- 
ting, and  finds  great  comfort  in  its  spicy 
odor ;  some  long,  lank  carnations  to  which 
their  owner  looks  with  hopefulness;  a 
lovely  hanging  pot  of  mixed  oxalis  ;  a  red 
monthly  rose  of  Oriental  sweetness;  a  stal- 
wart calla  which  always  sends  up  its  strong 
spathe  in  February  and  has  a  fine  sheaf 
of  blossoms  for  the  minister's  desk  at 
Easter ;  and  a  large  box  of  tradescantia, 
"inch-plant,"  Grandma  calls  it,  which 
saucily  pokes  its  head  in  every  direction 
like  a  veritable  Paul  Pry.  I  forgot  the  ivies, 
which  have  been  treasured  for  years,  and 
which  stray  around  three  sides  of  the  room, 
and  make  a  pretty,  summery  lattice-work 
effect. 

Being  a  strong  Republican,  politically. 
Grandma  reads  the  Tribune  every  day  of 
her  life,  and  has  a  special  <:opy  of  her  own, 
so  that  she  may  take  her  time  about  it. 
She  has  a  religious  paper,  of  course,  and 
she  reads  and  laughs  over  Saint  Nicholas, 
and  also,  of  course,  she  takes  The  Home- 
Maker.  And  some  day  when  a  vexed 
question  arises  and  a  careless  girl  says  :  "  Is 
it  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  is  to  succeed  Lord 
Sackville  West  at  Washington?"  Grand- 
mother can  give  you  the  whole  history  of 
the  two  transactions  with  which  those  names 
are  connected. 

Then  again,  she  never  tells  John  that  his 
wife  is  extravagant  and  his  children  waste- 
ful, though  both  are  true,  and  she  deeply 
regrets  it.  She  wisely  considers  that  others 
prefer  to  learn  some  things  by  experience, 
as  she  and  Grandpa  did,  and  if  she  thinks 
that  girls  now-a-days  are  not  what  girls 
used  to  be,  she  never  says  it. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  Grandmother 


Waring  is  ^  welcome  guest  in  a  score  of 
homes ;  always  has  invitations  ahead  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  when  by- 
and-by  she  folds  her  gentle,  busy  hands, 
and  goes  to  join  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
she  will  be  a  sweet  memory  in  all  the  many 
hearts  whose  burdens  she  has  helped  to 
lighten. 

Helen  Marshall  North. 


TWILIGHT  TASKS. 

Knitted  Counterpane. 

CAST  on  twenty-five  stitches  of  Dex- 
ter's  knitting  cotton  No.  8,  upon 
steel  needles  of  the  proper  size,  and  knit 
back  and  forth,  without  change  for  either 
side,  until  you  have  a  square.  Turn  ii 
off,  lay  it  aside,  and  begin  another.  When 
you  have  enough  for  a  bed,  work  a  simple 
design  upon  each  in  cross-stitch,  such  as 
our  grandmothers  used  for  marking  sam- 
ples, with  scarlet  embroidery  cotton.  Cro- 
chet the  squares  together  with  red,  or  white, 
as  you  may  prefer,  making  a  ridged  cord 
on  the  right  side,  and  edge  the  spread 
with  knitted  lace.  You  have  now  a  pretty 
and  exceedingly  serviceable  coverlet  which 
will  bear  the  washings  of  many  years. 

If  you  choose  to  make  another,  cast  on 
your  twenty-five  stitches,  and  reduce  the 
square  to  a  triangle  by  "narrowing"  at 
the  beginning  of  every  second  turn  until 
you  have  but  one  stitch  left ;  cast  this  oflf, 
fastening  it  firmly.  These  three-cornered 
pieces  are  joined  as  are  the  squares,  four 
making  a  "block." 


Cradle  or  Crib  Spread. 

KNIT  in  squares  or  triangles,  as 
directed  above.  These  finished, 
knit  a  single  piece  the  whole  length  of  the 
little  coverlet  and  the  width  of  one  of  the 
squares.  Upon  this  work  baby's  name  or 
monogram,  or  ''^  Lullaby;*  or  ^^Bon  Repas^* 
or  a  longer  legend  if  you  will,  and  let 
this  serve  as  the  centre  piece,  fastening  an 
equal  number  of  pieces  to  each  side. 
Finish  the  ends  with  red  and  white  fringe 
or  knitted  lace. 


Wash  Cloths. 

GRANDMAMMA  should  furnish  these 
for  the  family.  Dexter's  No.  8, 
and  a  pair  of  steel  needles  are  all  you 
require.  Cast  on  fifty  stitches  and  knit 
plain,  both  sides  alike,  until  you  have  a 
strip  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  This 
cloth  is  better  suited  for  the  bath-room 
and  wash-stand  than  the  perishable  sponge; 
does  its  work  more  effectually,  is  more 
easily  kept  clean,  and  outlasts  it  by  many 
weeks. 

You   may  vary  the    monotony  of    the 
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work  by  ribbing  and  pearling,  and  stripe 
the  cloth  with  red  at  pleasure.  In  any 
shape  the  article  is  excellent,  and  always 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the  linen  shelves. 
A  pleasant  token  of  thought  for  the 
grandchildren  is  to  work  a  set  for  each 
with  initals,  and  present  upon  birthdays 
and  holidays.  One  young  girl  treasures 
almost  fondly  a  dozen  she  found  among 
her  wed  ding- presents,  each  wrought  in  a 
different  pattern,  and  bearing  her  mono- 
gram worked  in  cross-stitch  by  grand- 
mamma's patient,  loving  fingers. 


THE  tendency  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  be  toward  a  reproduction 
of  the  clothes  worn  in  days  long  gone  by. 
The  eighteenth -century  styles,  which  were 
in  vogue  last  fall,  are  even  more  pro- 
nounced this  spring,  and  are  evidently 
liked  by  the  world  in  general.  The  Direc- 
toire  gown  will  be  in  as  great  demand  as 
ever.  It  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a 
costume  more  becoming  to  the  majority 
of  women.  It  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
people  who  admire  the  severe  in  dress,  or 
those  whose  preference  is  tor  something 
striking.  Braiding  is  used  more  than  ever 
before.  Elaborate  effects  may  be  produced 
by  outlining  braided  designs  with  silver  or 
dull  gold.  The  fashionable  colors  are 
reseda,  porcelain,  castor,  and  old  rose. 

Trimmings  are  of  rich  silver  or  gold  pas- 
sementerie and  metal  galloons.  For  house- 
wear  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  dresses. 
Dainty  tea-gowns  are  of  rose-pink,  soft 
gray,  and  sage-green  cashmere  and  India 
silk  trimmed  with  velvet  several  shades 
darker  than  the  gown.  This  combination 
is  often  relieved  by  a  quantity  of  white  lace. 

For  evening-wear  and  receptions  the 
Josephine  costume  is  picturesque  and  may 
be  of  heavy  brocades  or  pompadour  silk 
with  mousseline  de  soie  or  gauze.  The  sash 
should  be  of  rich,  soft  silk,  with  deep 
fringe. 


Simpler  costumes  are  in  delicate  shades 
of  embroidered  cashmere  and  faille  or  ben- 
galine.  These  clinging  materials  are  be- 
coming to  slender  figures,  as  they  fall  in 
full,  soft  folds. 

Lace  gowns  continue  in  favor.  The  new 
lace,  sixty  inches  wide,  is  draped  without 
being  cut  and  is  fastened  at  the  neck  and 
waist  by  bands  of  velvet,  elaborately  em- 
broidered in  silver  and  gold. 

A  pretty  gown  is  of  violet  tulle,  girdled 
at  the  waist  by  a  silver  Empire  belt.  The 
tulle  is  draped  diagonally  and  caught  up 
with  silver  thistles.  Silver  slippers  and 
gray  gloves  complete  this  exquisite  costume. 
Another  evening  dress  is  of  mousseline  ae 
soie.  The  skirt  and  the  waist,  which  is  de- 
collet^,  are  draped  with  folds  of  pale  green 
brocade.  The  dress  is  trimmed  with  knots 
of  white  flowers  and  green  grasses. 

A  simple  dinner-gown  is  made  with  a 
bodice  and  back  drapery  of  ivory  white 
China  silk,  the  front  of  the  skirt  being 
veiled  with  a  tablier  drapery  of  alternate 
insertions  of  cream  valenciennes  and  rows 
of  turquoise-blue  "baby  "  ribbon.  At  the 
hem  of  the  skirt  there  is  a  deep  ruching 
formed  entirely  of  loops  of  the  baby  ribbon 
set  very  close  together. 

Short  and  long  spring-mantles  are  of 
various  materials — the  leading  one  being 
of  black  lace,  without  lining,  and  reaching 
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to  the  hem  of  the  skirL  Jet  bands  orna- 
ment the  front,  and  a  wide  sash  confines  it 
at  the  waist.     The  sleeves  are  very  long. 

Spring  hats  are  large,  with  irregular  rims, 
and  trimmed  profusely  with  flowers.  They 
are  made  to  match  the  costumes  with  which 
they  are  worn.  Bonnets  are  small  and  on 
the  turban  order.  The  capot  holds  its 
own. 

Many  women  still  cling  persistently  to 


the  hideous  Jane  Hading  veil,  though  why 
a  pretty  human  being  should  wish  to  hide 
her  face  behind  such  a  horror  is  a  wonder. 
The  spots  on  these  veils  are  injurious  to 
the  eyes,  besides  being  unbecoming.  They 
remind  one  ludicrously  of  a  base-ball  player 
behind  his  cage-like  mask. 

Thanks  for  information  in  this  depart- 
ment are  due  to  Madame  Barnes,  6i 
West  zzd  St.,  N.  v.,  and  to  Redfern. 


TER  OF  DON'TS. 


the  proud  motto  of  the  Barnacles  and 
not  without  its  application  to  many 
otable  among  them  is  the  work  of  the 
'oan  unsophisticated  woman,  a  nursery- 
tally  rough  in  his  treatment  of  delicate 
is  regime  they  become  stout  and  lusty, 
are  too  apt  to  be  thin-blooded  and 
fragile. 

Don't  let  the  flower- pot  stand  in 
water.  It  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  stand  pots  in  shallow  pans,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  drip,  but  this 
is  to  be  avoided,  save  in  the  case  of 
aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  plants,  such  as 
the  calla.  (I  may  offer  another  don't 
in  parenthesis :  don't  call  this  plant  a 
calla  lily.  It  is  not  a  lily  at  all,  being 
an  arum,  an  aristocratic  relation  of  our 
common  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.) 

Don't  overfeed  a  sick  plant.  For 
example,  the  plant-lover  may  be  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  her  pets  are 
dropping  their  leaves  or  turning  a 
sere  and  melancholy  yellow.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  over- watered — we 
always  suspect  that  first — over-heated, 
suddenly  chilled,  or  too-heavily  fed 
on  stimulants.  Any  of  these  causes 
may  destroy  the  fine  rootlets  by  which 
;eds.  In  too  many  cases  the  plant 
to  an  increased  application  of  food, 
mot  possibly  assimilate,  and  the  result 
e  same  as  that  of  rich  food  upon 
1  dyspeptic.    We  must  try  the  same  remedy  that 
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animal  economy  would  require- 
il.  Remove  the  plant  from  it! 
crush  the  ball  of  earth  sufficier 
remove  the  hard  outer  crust ; 
repot  in  rather  dry  soil.  Give 
enough  water  to  settle  the  soi 
then  withhold  water  until  the 
begins  to  grow, unless  the  atmos 
is  so  dry  that  the  soil  loses  : 
moisture.  In  this  case  slight  ' 
ing  must  be  resorted  to,  o 
invalid  will  starve  to  death. 
professionals  describe  as  de: 
root-action  is  the  mo.st  cor 
ailment  with  house-plants,  ai 
causes  usually  responsible  for 
those  previously  enumerated. 

Don't  encourage  your  plants 
in  the  use  of  stimulants.  A 
little  ammonia  in  the  water 
occasionally,  or  a  sparing  use 
of  liquid  manure  or  guano,  is 
certainly  advisable,  but  con- 
stant stimulants  will  prove 
injurious. 

Don't  smother  your  plants. 
How  often  we  go  into  a  room 
ranging  between  75"  and  80", 
and  heated  with  a  furnace  at 
that — and  then  Madame  won- 
ders why  her  violets  or  roses 
never  do  so  well  as  other 
people's!  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  furnace- heated 
room  moist  enough  for  plan 
any  time — thrice  difficult 
people  regard  such  a  high  tei 
ature  as  necessary  for  cor 
The  most  satisfactory  plants 
room  are  those  requiring  a  tei 
alure  of  45"  to  55°  at  night,  fc 
day  it  is  usually  about  twent 
grees  warmer.  The  green-hoi 
which  such  plants  are  grov 
thoroughly  aired  daily,  and 
same  rule  must  be  observed 
room. 

The  linal  don't  is  most  impc 
of  all  to  an  amateur  gard 
Don't  buy  plants  or  seeds  or 
from  a  travelling  agent,  or  an 
but  a  responsible  person.  It 
be  all  right,  but  personal  know 
leads  me  to  doubt  it.  Especi; 
this  true  in  buying  such  commo 

by  mail.    There  are  many  hone 

firms  of  high  standing  engaged  in  daisies.  ed.       If    willful    dis- 

the  mail  trade,  and  one  may  buy  from  them      honesty  is  apparent,  the  offender  is  severely 
with  confidence,  but  don't  buy  from  firms  of      disciplined.  Emily  Louise  TapHn. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


"  The  Y&ung Idea"    Caroline  Le  Row. 
"  Steadfast."    Rose  Terry  Cooke. 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston. 
"  The  Reliquei  of  the  Christ" 

Denis  Wortman,  D.  D. 
E.  P.  Diitton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
"  Last  Charue  Junction." 

Author  of  '^Capt  Cod  Folks" 
Cupples  &  Hurd,  Boston. 


"His  Two  Wives."    Mary  Clemmer. 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston. 

" Birthday  Book"    Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Lee  &  Shepard. 


"  The  Reading  Club."        George  M.  Baker. 
Lee  &  Shepard. 


An  unavoidable  press  of  matter  has  crowded  out  more  detailed  notice  of  the  above 
books.     They  will  receive  due  attention  next  month. 

Editors  The  Home-Maker. 


THE   HOME-MAKER   SUBSCRIPTION    AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT. 


The  Home-Maker  Company  have  contracted  with  The 
Universal  laformation  Exchange,  of  23  Clinton  Place, 
New  Veil,  to  uke  charge  of  regular  canvassers  for 
subscriptions  throughout  the  United  States.  The  thorough 
and  extended  organization  of  The  Universal  Information  Ex- 
change will  enable  us  to  afford 
every  family  in  the  land  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe  for  The  Home- 
Maker.  We  hope  our  friends 
will  give  these  canvassers  a  sub- 
stantial welcome. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding, every  canvasser 
must  present  a  certificate  and 
leave  a  receipt,  the  reduced  fac- 
similes of  which  are  presented 
herewith,  without  which  we  can- 
not hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
collections. 
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